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FOREWORD 


THIS  FINAL  volume  of  the  Life  of  Wagner  has  taken  me  longer 
than  I  had  anticipated:  I  can  only  plead  in  extenuation  that  the 
past  four  years  of  war  have  not  been  exactly  ideal  for  sustained 
intellectual  work. 

The  severance  of  communications  with  the  Continent  since  1939 
has  perhaps  meant  my  missing  some  new  material,  though  I  hardly 
think  that  much  of  first-rate  significance  will  have  come  to  light 
during  that  time.  No  Life  of  Wagner,  of  course,  can  be  considered  as 
anything  like  final  until  Wahnfried  has  opened  many  more  of  its 
treasures  to  our  examination;  it  is  probable,  indeed,  that  more  than 
one  of  our  present  facts  and  judgments  will  call  for  correction  or 
modification  when  certain  eagerly  awaited  documents,  such  as 
Cosima's  diaries,  Wagner's  "Red  Book"  and  "Annals'*  and  "Brown 
Book",  and  the  correspondence  of  Wagner  and  Cosima,  are  pub* 
lished  in  full,  when  certain  letters  to  and  from  Liszt,  Billow,  Cor- 
nelius and  others  are  released  from  quarantine,  and  when  a  num- 
ber of  passages  that  have  obviously  been  suppressed  in  letters 
already  published  have  been  restored* 

Errors  in  my  earlier  volumes  there  are  bound  to  be;  no  work  on 
this  scale  that  has  occupied  an  author  for  many  years  can  possibly 
be  free  of  them,  I  have  derived  some  consolation  in  this  connection 
from  the  study  of  the  five  volumes  of  Wagner-Ludwig  documents 
issued  in  recent  years  by  Dr.  Otto  Strobel,  the  archivist  of  Wahn- 
fried. Dr.  Strobel  is  by  far  the  ablest,  the  best-informed,  and  the 
most  conscientious  of  the  long  line  of  Wagnerian  editors;  yet  his 
later  volumes  contain  several  self -corrections,  further  corrections, 
and  even  corrections  of  previous  corrections.  All  in  allt  however,  I 
feel  I  can  plead,  as  Sydney  Smith  once  did,  that  if  I  have  some- 
times blundered  it  was  "not  in  consequence  of  neglect  but  in  spite 
of  attention'*-  Fed  quod  potui;  f octant  majora  patentee 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  space 
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allotted  to  Nietzsche  in  this  volume.  I  had  been  accumulating  for 
many  years  material  for  a  book  on  Nietzsche.  But  I  had  become 
increasingly  conscious  latterly  that  even  if  I  could  ever  find  time 
to  write  that  book  —  which  is  unlikely  —  my  interest  in  it  had 
faded;  so  I  decided  to  incorporate  in  the  present  volume  most  of  the 
material  I  had  collected  bearing  on  the  relations  of  Nietzsche  and 
Wagner.  After  all,  Wagner-biography  and  Nietzsche-biography 
will  for  ever  be  inseparable.  So  far  the  subject  of  the  personal  rela- 
tions of  the  two  men  has  been  superficially  treated  because  it  was 
no  one's  province  in  particular  to  go  into  it  minutely:  the  Nietorhe- 
ans,  inheriting  their  idol's  hatred  of  Wagner,  were  too  glad  of  any 
stick  to  beat  the  latter  with  to  question  the  truth  of  some  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  philosopher  and  his  sister,  while  the  Wagncrians  with 
no  particular  interest  in  Nietzsche  merely  turned  with  a  contemptu- 
ous shrug  of  the  shoulders  from  the  stupidities  and  vulgarities  of 
Der  Fall  Wagner  and  dismissed  that  brochure  and  its  author  from 
their  minds.  What  we  may  call  the  Nietzsche-Wagner  legend  has 
consequently  had  a  long  and  almost  unchallenged  run* 

That  it  is  largely  a  legend  I  have  tried  to  show  in  the  present 
book,  a  legend  deliberately  imposed  on  the  world  by  Klumheth 
Forstor-Nictaschc*,  who  took  it  over  from  her  brother's  talk  and  from 
Ecce  Homo.  Nearly  forty  years  ago  Bernoulli?  and  others  drew  on 
themselves  the  enmity  of  the  Nietascheans  by  their  frank  criticism 
not  only  of  Elisabeth's  lack  of  intellectual  qualifications  for  the 
task  she  had  assumed  bxit  of  the  way  she  went  about  it.  Later  re- 
search leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  they  under-  rather  than  over* 
stated  the  case  against  her.  My  own  conviction,  after  long  ami  inten- 
sive work  at  the  much-admired  Life  of  Nietzsche,  is  that  it  in  one  of 
the  major  impostures  of  literary  biography. 

In  these  pages,  of  course,  I  am  not  concerned  with  Nietzsche** 
philosophy  as  such.  My  concern  has  been  purely  and  simply  with 
Nietzsche- Wagner  biography  at  the  points  where  the  orbits  of  the 
two  men  crossed  —  to  find  out  just  what  happened,  and  why* 
For  some  of  the  plain  facts  of  the  affair  have  obviously  been  falsi- 
fied by  Elisabeth,  while  her  interpretations  of  them,  merely  taken 
over  as  they  were  from  her  brother  in  the  last  poisoned  yean*  of  his 
sane  life,  are  not  to  be  accepted  as  blindly  as  they  have  hitherto 
been  at  their  face  value.  The  world  is  familiar  with  Nietzctchtt**  jibe 
at  official  Wagner-biography  —  it  was  "/ofr/e  conveniw,  or  worse", 
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he  said.  But  that  description  applies  equally  well  to  official  Nie- 
tzsche-biography; it  is  high  time,  indeed,  that  Elisabeth's  work 
went  the  way  of  those  of  Glasenapp  and  Chamberlain  on  Wagner 
and  that  of  Lina  Ramann  on  Liszt,  to  be  replaced  by  something 
more  objective  in  its  presentation  of  the  facts  and  more  scrupulous 
in  its  purpose  and  methods. 

E.  N. 
Tadworth,  January  1945. 
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CHAPTER    I 


THE    MALVINA    SCHNORR 
EPISODE:    I 


THE  ATMOSPHERE  at  Triebschen  meanwhile  had  not  always  been 
so  "optimistic"  as  Bxilow  made  it  out  to  be.1  War  had  broken 
out  on  the  14th  June.  On  the  18th  Wagner  gave  the  King  the  sound 
advice  to  make  a  toxir  of  various  towns  and  visit  his  troops  in  the 
field :  Ludwig  did  so,  and  was  everywhere  greeted  with  an  enthusi- 
asm that  showed  how  far  the  country  as  a  whole  was  from  siding 
with  the  politicians  and  the  Press  against  him.  But  throughout  it  all 
the  old  hunger  for  Wagner  gnawed  at  his  heart.  "Ah,  my  dear 
Friend",  he  wrote  to  him  on  the  2nd  July,  after  his  return-,  "y°u  are 
my  only  solace  in  grief  and  affliction.  Would  that  we  were  united 
once  more!  No  longer  can  I  endure  it!"  On  the  14th  Wagner  told 
him  of  the  peace  of  soul  that  had  come  to  him  through  his  absorp- 
tion in  the  Meister singer*  The  mysterious  chemistry  of  the  artistic 
mind  had  brought  it  about  that  precisely  at  the  moment  when  the 
real  Germany  seemed  to  many  people  to  be  going  down  in  ruins,  the 
ideal  Germany  of  his  dreams  sprang  into  vigorous  life  before  him 
in  his  poem  and  his  score*  He  compared  his  situation  with  that  of 
1849,  when,  after  the  crashing  of  his  political  illusions,  he  steadied 
himself  inwardly  by  working  out  the  plan  of  the  Ring;  now  he  finds 
his  consolation  in  the  closing  words  of  his  Meistersinger: 

Though  should  depart 
the  might  of  holy  Rome, 
no  harm  will  come 
to  holy  German  art! 

"And  so  I  have  hopa*%  he  wrote  to  the  King,  "because  I  trust  only 
in  us  twain.  That  is  the  meaning  of  my  gladness/*  Ludwig  was  glad 

with  him  for  his  own  sake;  "The  times  are  very  serious",  he  wrote; 
^  ^  $52  ~ 
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"I  have  to  go  through  many  cloudy  days.  But  there  is  one  thing  that 
always  strengthens  me  and  marvellously  uplifts  me  in  pain  and  sor- 
row —  my  love  for  you,  my  adored  one,  my  firm  faith,  my  boundless 
trust  in  you,  my  unique  one,  my  lifers  star  on  which  my  existence  de- 
pends, and  with  whose  passing  my  mission  also  will  he  at  an  end/'' 

But  the  clouds  are  gathering  round  him:  "  he  can  see  nothing  in  th« 
world  but  treachery  and  deceit,  the  breaking  of  oaths,  the  disregard 
of  treaties. 

"God  grant  that  Bavaria's  independence  can  be  preserved!  If  not,  if 
mediation  fails,  if  we  are  to  come  tinder  the  hegemony  of  Prussia,  then, 
away!  a  phantom  king  without  power  I  will  not  beP 

Before  Wagner  could  reply  to  this,  Taidwig  had  addressed  to 
Cosima,  on  the  21st,  the  most  moving  letter  that  ever  came  from 
his  pen: 

"I  earnestly  beg  you  not  to  be  alarmed  at  the  content*  of  tin*  letter* 
It  is  not  written,  as  you  might  perhaps  imagine,  in  it  mood  of  lament* 
able  desperation.  No-,  I  nm  serious*,  and  withal  chrerful,  „  ,  .  I  am 
driven  to  tell  you  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  remain  wpa- 
rated  any  longer  from  him  who  in  everything  to  me,  „  „  .  Fate  has 
intended  us  for  each  other:  only  for  him  am  1  on  earth:  every  day  I  neft 
and  feel  this  more  clearly.  .  .  .  O,  dear  Friend,  I  attire  you  that  here 
they  do  not  and  never  will  understand  me:  hope  abandons  me  ,  .  „ 
nothing  will  ever  he  achieved  here  by  the  removal  of  Ministers  or  Cab- 
inet officials*  So  long  a*  I  am  King  I  cannot  be  united  with  him:  the 
stars  are  against  us.  *  .  .  We  must  be  united  for  ever.  The  world  doen 
not  understand  us:  and  what  concern  of  ours  is  the  world?  Dearest 
Friend,  I  implore  you,  prepare  the  beloved  one  for  my  resolution  to  lay 
down  my  crown*  lie  must  be  pitiful*  he  must  not  a^k  it  of  me  any  longer 
to  endure  these  torments  of  helL  My  tnn\  #w/-#mv*  vocation  in  thin 
with  him  to  abide  as  faithful,  loving  friend,  never  to  leave  him.  Tell 
him  this,  I  beg  you:  put  it  to  him  that  in  this  way  we  can  carry  out  our 
plans,  that  I  «hall  die  if  I  have  to  live  without  him.  .  .  .  Then  niuiH  I 
be  able  to  do  more  tlmn  I  can  now,  as  King;  then  *h;tH  we  be  potent, 
living  and  working  for  future  generation*. 

**My  brother  is  of  full  age:  to  htm  I  will  ham!  over  the  government; 
I  will  come  with  my  faithful  Friedrich,*  and  stay  then*  whither  I  nm 
drawn,  where  I  belong.  There  with  him  is  felicity:  we  shall  have  tlw* 
illusion  that  here  on  earth  we  are  in  heaven,  Wu  «hall  not  be  idle:  no, 
I  hop«  to  be  of  use  to  him,  to  serve  him  in  many  things*  .  .  .  I  conjure 
you,  write  to  me  quickly,  send  me  the  joyoim  new*  that  the  unique 


*  The  Bavarian**  liad  IKKN&  defeated  by  the  Priwaiun*  at  Kiawiugtm  on  tht*  10th  July, 
9  Count  Paul  von  Taxi*. 
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the  adored  one  understands  thai  there  are  higher  crowns,  nobler  king- 
doms than  the  unhappy  ones  of  this  earth,  that  he  approves  of  my  plan, 
that  he  realises  the  power  of  my  love  for  him,  that  he  knows  that  with 
him  alone  can  I  live.  O  my  Friend,  then  only  will  I  begin  to  live:  rescue 
me  from  this  sham  existence.  .  .  .  Do  not  call  my  design  extravagant 
or  quixotic.  By  heaven,  it  is  not;  some  day  mankind  will  comprehend 
the  power  of  this  love,  this  predestination.  .  .  It  is  not  the  difficult  po- 
litical situation  that  has  driven  me  to  this  resolution  —  that  would  be 
cowardice,  —  hut  the  thought  that  my  true  destiny  is  never  to  be  ac- 
complished in  that  field.  Here,  under  these  conditions,  I  can  be  nothing 
to  him,  the  dear  one:  that  I  see  clearly.  My  place  is  with  him;  destiny 
calls  me  to  his  side.  .  .  ."  4 


The  letter,  not  only  the  tone  but  the  feverish  reiterations  of  which 
reveal  the  agitation  in  which  it  was  written,  was  addressed  to  Cosima 
in  order  that  she  might  prepare  Wagner  for  its  contents  before  let- 
ting him  read  it  in  full.  Cosima,  perplexed  and  distressed,  wrote 
Ltulwig  at  once  a  long,  non-committal  and  eminently  tactful  letter, 
for  which,  as  the  King's  reply  shows,  he  was  deeply  grateful  and 
by  which  he  felt  himself  consoled  and  strengthened.  She  had  to 
admit  that  he  was  right,  that  in  his  place,  subject  to  his  trials,  she 
would  have  acted  tis  he  had  done;  but  while  administering  the  balm 
of  her  sympathy  she  subtly  prepared  him  for  an  answer  from 
Wagner  that  would  dissolve  Ins  dream.  This  letter  of  hers  is  one 
of  her  diplomatic  masterpieces;  she  approves  and  justifies  the 
King's  resolution,  and  at  the  same  time  —  without  saying  so  in  so 
many  words  —  impresses  it  on  liim  that  Ins  plan  is  impracticable. 
"The  Friend  will  send  you  the  word  for  which  you  long,  and  fortify 
you  both  in  the  grandeur  of  your  intention  and  in  the  patience  with 
winch  to  await  the  bour  for  it/* 

Wagner's  lengthy  reply  was  sent  off  on  the  24th,  It  too  is  a  mas- 
terpiece in  its  appeal  to  the  basic  elements  of  Lxid wig's  psychology 
—  his  proud  sense  of  his  kingly  office,  and  bis  vision  of  a  Germany 
regenerated  through  that  religion  of  art  of  which  Wagner  was  the 
prophet.  Wagner  points  out  to  him  that  as  the  head  of  the  largest 
German  ntate  outside  Prussia  he  has  a  political  duty  to  Germany; 
while  a«  for  his  plans  for  culture,  how  can  he  ever  realise  these 

4  KLKWB,  TIt  74~r>,  whoro  for  the  Jlrat  time  the  letter  is  given  in  full:  a«  printed 
in  MEOW  I,  293  ft  it  is  not  only  incomplete  but  sometimes  untrue  to  the  original* 
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except  as  King?  When  he  is  older  he  will  see  not  only  what  must  he 
done  to  bring  his  dreams  to  fruition  but  how  to  do  it.  But  when  that 
time  comes  it  will  he  too  late,  if  he  abdicates  now;  and  then  ho  will 
reproach  himself  for  having  thrown  away  his  power.  Let  him  learn 
now  what  he  will  assuredly  discover  later  —  that  Munich  is  not 
Bavaria:  it  Is,  and  always  will  he,  a  hot-bed  of  priestly-political 
intrigue  which  the  politicians  in  part  manoeuvre,  are  in  part  eon* 
trolled  by.  Let  the  King  turn  his  back  on  Munich  and  look  towards 
the  real  Bavaria,  the  centre  and  the  symbol  of  which  is  ancient 
Nuremberg.  Ludwig,  like  himself,  builds  high  hopes  on  the  message 
to  the  German  world  which  the  ftleistwsirifri'r  is  to  bring;  and  the 
fitting  birthplace  of  the  Mrhtcrsingcr.,  Gorman  in  its  blood  and 
hones,  is  Nuremberg.  He  exhorts  him,  therefore,  to  bear  his  bunion 
patiently  for  another  yean  The  Nuremberg  production  of  the 
Meistersinger  will  draw  the  eyes  of  all  Germany  to  that  town*  The 
Music  School  on  which  each  of  them  has  set  bis  heart  can  be  trans- 
f  erred  there  from  Munich  —  from  Munich,  with  its  thick -blooded, 
priest-ridden  mob,  to  the  old  town  that  is  the  true  heart  of  Bavaria. 
Nuremberg  can  even  be  made  the  political  centre  of  the  country  > 
with  Bayreuth  as  the  royal  RcKiJen£, 

From  this  we  surmise  that  already,,  if  as  yet  only  in  the  dimmest 
outline-,  sonic  conception  of  Bayreuth  an  a  goal  was  defining  itself 

within  Wagner*  Five  months  bo  f  ore  the  date  of  this  loiter -  on  th<* 

20th  February,  1866  -~  ho  had  written  to  Biilow*  from  Geneva, 

"Nuremberg  cornea  evermore  clearly  Into  my  line  of  vision.  .  *  .  That 
thin  genuine  and  unique  German  *M>ut  of  the  art***  Pwtttwtniit  Nureiti- 
harp,  hna  come  to  !>el<mg  to  the  Bavarian  throw\  ami  thus  form  part 
of  the  domain  of  my  fervently  Catholic  roy«I  Friend*  in  wonderfully 
significant.  That  te  the  proper  place  for  the  future  'German  A<'wl«*my\ 
for  everything  that  cannot  thrive  In  the  rotten*  tm-(Jerw«n  Hc*i<Ien/«»H 
of  our  little  Loui*  the  Fourteenth*  *  .  ,  for  our  School  ul«o,  ami  in 
cine  <xnirj*e  for  a  general  School  of  Art  and  Seiune**,  that  nhnll  Ite  tier- 
man  and  non«Jewiah,  I  could  wmh  that  the  King  would  grant  we  a  jm* 
vilton  of  thn  Rayreuth  Schloiw  a*  a  country  neat  -  -  Nuremberg  eliww 
by,  Germany  all  around  me*  But  for  heawn*«  nuke  not  a  word!  about  all 
this;  even  the  King  would  not  underatand  H  ju«t  yet.  I  mw*t  bring  thw 
thing  home  to  him  —  indeed  to  the  world  — •  gradually  and  purely  em- 
pirically. Han»  Sac))*'*  place  fa  in  Nuremberg*  »  *  „** 

It  was  a  few  weeks  after  thin  —  about  the  middle  of  March  —  rtntt 
Wagner  dictated  the  well-known  passage  in  MVw  Mnm  In  which  ha 
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describes  that  first  view  of  his  little  Bayreuth  glowing  in  the  evening 
light,  on  his  journey  from  Karlsbad  to  Nuremberg  in  July,  1835; 
a  happy  memory,  he  added,  "that  remains  with  me  to  this  day". 

The  upshot  of  his  advice  to  Ludwig  was  —  Do  not  abandon  the 
field  to  the  enemy  just  yet,  for  your  own  sake,  for  mine,  for  Ba- 


varia's* 


"While  Germany,  as  seems  likely  to  be  the  case,  sinks  politically  into  a 
long  winter  sleep  imder  the  guardianship  of  Prussia,  let  us  prepare 
quietly  and  tranquilly  the  noble  hearth  at  which  the  German  fire  can 
some  day  re-kindle  itself.  ...  I  ask  you  to  have  one  whole  year's 
patience.  If  this  is  impossible,  I  shall  understand.  Bui  if  I  am  to  accom- 
pany you  in  constant  fidelity  you  must  stand  forth,  both  during  and 
after  your  abdication,  in  fullest  glory.  If  it  were  your  desire  to  sacrifice 
yourself  merely  to  me,  you  would  sacrifice  me  also;  for  I  should  have 
to  vanish  wholly  from  your  life  were  I  to  fear  that  you  would  ever  have 
reason  to  regret  your  resolve." 

Two  days  later  he  sent  a  brief  note  to  the  King,  urging  him  to 
summon  Prince  Hohenlohe  at  once,  go  into  the  political  situation 
exhaustively  with  him,  and  ask  his  counsel.  To  this,  we  learn  from  a 
letter  of  the  29th  July  from  Paul  von  Taxis  to  Wagner,  the  King 
could  not  consent:  Hohenlohe,  besides  being  too  Prussian  in  his 
leaning?;,  had  displeased  him  by  his  attitude  in  the  recent  sittings  of 
the  Chamber*5  On  the  matter  of  his  abdication,  however,  he  took 
Wagner's  advice  to  heart,  sending  him  a  telegram  of  thanks  on  the 
26th  in  whieh  he  assured  the  Friend  that  he  felt  marvellously 
strengthened  and.  would  endure.  To  Cosima  he  replied  at  greater 
length*  assuring  her  that  Wagner's  peace  of  mind  took  precedence 
of  everything  else  in  his  eyes;  he  would  set  himself  to  break  the 
powers  of  evil  that  encompassed  him  in  Munich,  so  that  he  and  his 
idol  might  some  day  be  reunited  and  together  carry  out  their  great 
plans  for  the  German  world  of  the  spirit. 


The  autumn  of  1866,  however,  brought  all  three  of  them  a  burden 
of  fresh  troubles  of  the  commoner  kind.  A  storm  of  unparalleled 
ferocity  broke  over  Triebschen  from  a  quarter  in  which  everything 
till  then  had  seemed  set  fair. 

8  It  wan  not  until  the  31»t  D<*oomt>er  that  Ludwig  made  Hoh^nloho  Minister  of  the 
Boyal  Houflft  and  for  Foreign  Affairs,  an  well  a»  President  of  the  Ministerial  Council. 
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Wagner's  enemies  in  Munich  had  shown  cunning  strategy  in  con- 
centrating their  attack  on  his  private  life,  ancl  especially  on  his 
relations  with  Cosima;  this  latter  was  to  prove  the  weakest  point  in 
his  armour  for  a  long  while  yet.  His  influence  with  the  King  in  artis- 
tic matters  was  apparently  unshakeable:  even  the  revelations  Liulwig 
had  had  of  his  passion  for  luxury  at  other  peopled  expense  <lo  not 
seem  to  have  made  the  slightest  impression  on  his  regard  For  him  -  - 
a  striking  tribute  to  the  magic  of  Wagner's  personality.  The  King 
was  curiously  right  when  he  insisted  that  the  world  had  no  under- 
standing of  them  and  of  the  true  nature  of  the  bond  between  them; 
he  himself  was  one  of  the  few  people  great  enough  to  see  that, 
dubious  as  Wagner's  personal  conduct  had  often  boon,  the  grandeur 
of  his  aims  and  the  purity  of  his  idealism  entitled  him  to  a  consid- 
eration that  would  have  been  excessive  in  connection  with  any  other 
man.  The  Cosima  complication*  however,  was  a  priori  likely  to 
prove  a  rather  different  matter,  Wagner  and  Cosima  bad  all  a  Jong 
deceived  Ludwig  as  to  the  true  nature  of  their  association,  and  they 
had  latterly  gone  to  the  audacious  length  of  making  him  responsible 
for  a  public  expression  of  his  belief  in  the  innocence  of  it*  What 
would  happen  if  sonic  day  he  were  to  learn  the  sorrv  truth  about 
it  all? 

That  knowledge,  or  at  any  rate  the  dawning  of  it^  was  to  come  to 
him  in  the  winter  of  1866-7,  from  a  quarter  and  after  u  fashion 
<that  could  never  have  entered  into  the  calculations  of  either  Wagn<n% 
Cosima  or  Billow.  The  Malvina  Scbnorr  episode  is  one  of  the  strang- 
est in  all  Wagner's  career.  Its  interest  today  is  twofold  —  •  it  show* 
the  complications  and  frustration**,  public  as  well  avs  private*,  in 
which  Wagner  became  enmeshed  through  his  asHoeiatinn  with 
Cosima,  and  it  throws  into  the  highest  relief  the  demonic  quality 
in  him  that  often,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  drew  weaker  spirit** 
into  his  orbit,  to  his  own  great  discomfort  and  their  destruction." 

After^the  death  of  her  husband  in  the  summer  of  1865,  Malvina 
Schnorr's  grief  brought  her  to  Iwslieve  that  she  could  communicate 
with  him  by  means  of  spiritualism.  Wagner,  when  danger  threat- 
ened him  later  from  Malvina,  tried  to  make  out  that  her  mind  was 

*  Our  knowtadgo  of  thu  Mnlvlna  Rchnorr  <*ptftodt*  him  l*»t»n  jrivntty  iwrt'itm*!  during 

KLRWB  and  GIB-  H<»rr  GmriKiuii'  lK*»k  wmtufaH  a  mintta*  <»f  ohvltnw  minor  ftirt 
error*;  the»o  hmr*  Iwn  faithfully  <I«'«*it  will*  by  Dr.  Otto  Strobd  In  mi , 
tttwng  mtt  GJI.N.  Oarrfyue*,  In  KUtW!*,  VoU  V, 
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fundamentally  unhinged.  There  is  no  proof  at  all  of  that,  however: 
she  was  undoubtedly  febrile  and  sometimes  a  trifle  abnormal,  but 
no  more  than  any  other  sensitive  person  is,  man  or  woman,  whose 
thoughts  are  turned  by  the  loss  of  some  dear  one  to  the  possibility 
of  communication  with  the  dead.  Her  father,  Jean  Antoine  Henri 
Garrigues,  came  of  a  Huguenot  family  that  had  fled  from  Languedoc 
to  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Her  mother  was  Nannette  Palmie,  of  mixed  Huguenot  and  German 
blood,  in  whose  heredity  there  seems  to  have  been  a  strain  of  mental 
unbalance  due  to  too  close  interbreeding.7  In  1896,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one,  Malvina  was  persuaded  to  undergo  a  "magnetic"  treat- 
ment for  her  nerves,  in  the  course  of  which  the  quack  played 
shrewdly  on  the  old  lady's  inveterate  obsession  with  the  memory  of 
her  dead  husband  and  her  desire  for  reunion  with  him.8  Through 
the  medium  of  thi*  "magnctopath"  she  received,  as  she  thought,, 
spirit-messages  from  the  long-dead  Schnorr.  After  these  seances  she 
became  noticeably  more  introspective  and  religiously  "exalted"; 
arid  in  March,  1897  the  doctors,  solemnly  diagnosing  her  case  as 
one  of  "paranoia  exaltiva  auf  seniler  Basis",  recommended  her  re- 
moval to  a  mental  institution  in  Obersendling,  near  Munich-  It  may 
be  technically  correct  to  say,  as  Dr.  Strobel  does,  that  she  remained 
there  "three-quarters  of  a  year".  The  fact  is,  however,  that  as  early 
as  October  the  head  of  the  institution  had  seen  no  reason  to  detain 
her  any  longer  as  a  patient,  and  slie  had  stayed  on  voluntarily  until 
mid-December  merely  because  for  the  moment  she  had  no  home  of 
her  own  to  go  to.  Her  brother  had  doubted  from  the  first  whether 
the  doctors  had  had  any  valid  reason  for  sequestrating  her;  and 
to  us  today  his  doubt  seems  justified. 

While  the  reader  will  take  facts  of  this  kind  into  consideration 
when  studying  the  Malvina-Wagner  episode  of  1866-7,  it  must  be 
insisted  on  that  she  was  in  no  scientific  sense  of  the  word  "insane" 
at  that  or  any  other  time. 

The  King  had  granted  her  an  annuity  after  Schnorr's  death,  and 
shown  her  other  signs  of  favour.  It  was  understood  that  she  was  to 
join  the  staff  of  the  new  Music  School  —  a  proof  of  Wagner's  belief 
in  her  as  an  artist.  The  relations  between  Cosima  and  Malvina  in 

»  Gffc,  pp.  32-3,  67. 

*  CIS,  p*  439  if.  Garrigues"  account  of  the  affair  is  based  oil  Malvina'9  diary  of 
the  forty-ono  stances. 
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the  spring  and  summer  of  1866  appear  to  have  been  of  the  friend- 
liest description.  Cosima  —  along  with  Wagner  —  had  been  active 
in  securing  the  royal  pension  for  Malvina;  while  the  latter  nursed 
Cosima  devotedly  during  an  illness  in  Munirh  in  the  following 
September.9  Malvina  was  no  doubt  in  a  highly  nervous  state  all  this 
time;  but  no  one  saw  ihe  smallest  reason  to  question  her  "sanity**. 
Billow  put  her  down  to  sing  Ortrud  in  some  performances  of  /,<>//f»n- 
grin  that  were  contemplated  for  May  and  June  of  that  year  in 
Munich.  In  November  Wagner  was  considering  a  proposed  produc- 
tion of  Lohengrin  under  Bulow  in  Paris  during  the  World  Kxhihi- 
tion  to  be  held  there  in  1867,,  with  Roger  as  Lohengrin;  the  Ortnul 
was  to  be  Malvina.  During  that  summer  and  autumn  both  Wagner 
and  Cosima  had  entrusted  Malvina  with  various  friendly  commis- 
sions in  Munich.  As  late  as  November,  1  866  there  was  no  cloud  on 
the  horizon* 

4 

Having  heard  that  Bulow  was  still  in  Basel,  and  presuming  his 
wife  and  family  to  have  joined  him  there,  it  occurred  to  Malvina 
to  go  to  Lucerne  and  try  to  dispel  Wagner's  melancholy  by  giving 
him  a  detailed  account,  which  she  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing,  of  Solinorr*»  last  bourn.  Unfortunately  she  took  with  hot 
a  pupil,  one  Isidore  von  Rentier,  by  all  accounts  a  neurotic  young 
woman  of  small  intelligence  and  less  education,  who  claimed  nus 
diumistic  gifts  that  enabled  her  to  communicate  with  Srhnorr.  The 
pair  arrived  at  Triebaehen  on  the  10th  November.1*'  They  returned 
to  Munich  two  days  later* 

On  the  22nd  Wagner  addressed  an  agitated  letter  to  King  LtuKvig. 
Malvina's  behaviour  at  Triehschon,  he  told  him,  had  iteen  of  a  kind 
which  made  him  fear  that  hiss  old  and  revered  friend  had  completely 
lost  her  reason-  Frau  von  Billow,  acting  as  the  guardian  of  bin  pr%ace, 
had  kept  Malvltm  from  him  as  well  an  she  could*  and  thereby  drawn 
on  her  devoted  head  "the  hatred  of  the  eccentric  Frau  Sehnorr**  to 
so  alarming  a  degree  that  i4the  mont  frantic  explosiona"  arc  now  to 


*  Skwa  her  tnUrr  <tf  th*  !*)*!*  Sftptftmlwr,  1866  to  lUUow,  who  wtw  in  Bttwi  ttt  Uu* 
titno.  Sh«  HHHiiros  him  that  ntw  will  do  t*v<*rythin#  for  Cmsmti  tlml  Mtrut*  fn«'n<!«f»ip*' 
can  sugfcent:  **«h«  w  HH  dear  to  m<*  IIH  my  own  wiiil;  I  onnnot  mty  more  thitn  thut.** 
KLHWlf^,  V,  57.  In  a  tetter  from  (loKimn  to  ht*r  little  dftixghli^r  DtinStflfi  of  th«  12Jth 
September  Malviim  in  "Aunt!*  Mnlvinn  ,ScJtrw)rr.ft  f  :WH1>»  p,  5* 

»  Gar»%ue»  (CIS,  p.  326)  wrongly  givon  tbo  <iato  of  U*oJr  wprfval  u«  "tha  14th  or 
15th". 
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be  feared:  he  will  have  to  take  precautionary  measures,  partly  of 
a  medical  kind,  partly  in  the  form  of  police  protection,  against  the 
danger  threatening  him  and  Cosima.  The  trouble,  he  adds,  is  obvi- 
ously a  matter  of  "the  punishable  intrigues  of  an  impostor" 
[Reutter],  in  whose  machinations  he  sees  the  hand  of  his  and  the 
King's  enemies* 

Eight  days  before  that,  Cosima  had  written  to  the  King  in  much 
the  same  strain.  She  had  long  suspected,  she  said,  from  Malvina's 
letters  that  something  was  wrong  with  the  poor  lady;  now,  to  her 
sorrow,  she  sees  only  too  clearly  that  the  blow  of  Schnorr's  death 
has  affected  her  mind.  She  and  Friiulein  von  Reutter  had  distressed 
Wagner  greatly.  Manifestly  something  had  happened  at  Triebschen 
that  had  alarmed  Cosima  and  Richard  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
felt  it  necessary  for  them  to  secure  in  advance,  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
a  disposition  of  the  King's  mind  in  their  favour. 

Wagner's  fright  is  shown  still  more  clearly  in  his  long  letter  of 
the  23rd  to  Rockel,11  who  was  living  at  that  time  in  Munich.  Poor 
Malvina,  it  appears,  is  as  good  as  mad ;  he  has  gathered,  from  "some 
mysterious  hints'"  of  hers  about  Schnorr's  death,  and  from  "a  cer- 
tain look  of  hers  [!]  when  I  was  in  Dresden  for  the  funeral",  that 
she  expected  him  to  marry  her.  Under  the  influence  of  Isidore  von 
Rcultctr  she  writes  to  her  dead  husband  every  night,  and  receives 
answers  from  him  in  her  dreams.  On  the  arrival  of  the  pair  at 
Triebschen,18  says  Wagner,  they  had  been  received  by  Cosima. 
Before  seeing  Wagner  they  sent  tip  to  him  for  his  perusal  a  long 
document  in  which  Rentier's  supernatural  visitations  were  set 
forth:  the  climax  of  them  was  that  Schnorr's  spirit  had  told  Fraulein 
Reutter  that  she  was  to  be  the  King's  wife,  and  that  Wagner,  having 

**  KLRWtt,  V,  46  IT. 

w  II in  Htory  to  Httckol  wa»  that  ho  had  heard  from  Malvina  on  the  2nd  Novemlw 
that  nhe  ***wwt"  WH\  him  to  Ml  him  of  **tho  revolntionn  made  to  her  hy  her  guardian 
anflol"  through  the  medium  of  Imdore  von  Itautter;  and  that  "without  waiting  for  a 
loiter  in  reply  from  m<%  a  few  days  la  tor  aha  telegraphed  mo  from  Lindau  that  who 
wan  coming  to  HOG  me.  My  firwt  impulne  wan  to  take*  inatant  flight,  BO  an  to  escape  the 
CHttxy*w<>m!m'*:  Cmima,  however,  had  ditwmadttd  hint  from  thin. 

After  thin,  it  in  a  trifle  astonishing  to  dfccover  that  on  the  5lfc  Novemlnir  ho  had 
ontnrntod  Malvirm  with  a  rather  delicate  comjaitttrion  with  regard  to  the  fturvanta  ho 
had  Ml  in  Munich.  Iliw  tetter  to  hor  (KLRWB,  IV,  167)  te  of  the  frfondlfoftt  dewcrip- 
tion:  tht^re  i*  not  the  I>arent  hint  in  it  that  he  regarded  her  as  a  "crazy  woman"  from 
wliom  he  would  havtt  to  flee.  Dr.  Stroi>e!  Buggentft  that  Malvina*s  letter  did  not  rwtch 
Wagner  on  the  2nd  Nov^mbiir,  a«  he  telln  Hockel,  but  wan  dated  the  2nd,  and  that  it 
did  not  arrive  until  after  the  despatch  of  hit*  letter  of  the  5th.  The  suggestion,  seems 
U>  he  made,  however,  merely  to  »ave  Wagner***  face, 
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unlimited  influence  with  the  King,  was  to  arrange  a  mooting  between 
them.  Going  down  to  the  three  women  he  saw  at  once,  ho  says,  that 
Malvina  was  on  the  verge  of  complete  insanity:  accordingly  lie 
humoured  and  conciliated  her.  Later  she  gave  him  ""an  indescrib- 
ably insane  amorous  look"*  The  next  day  Cosima  railed  at  the  Lu- 
cerne hotel  at  which  the  two  ladies  were*  staying,  and  handed  Mal- 
vina a  letter  in  which  Wagner  told  her  that  he  would  have  no  further 
communication  with  her  until  she  had  dismissed  tho  impostor 
Reutter.1*  Thereupon,  lie  says,  Malvina  broke,  out  into  threats 
against  Cosima;  14  later  she  called  again  at  Triebseheiu  saw  Wagner 
alone,  and  treated  him  gently  as  a  sadly  misguided  man  whom  it 
was  her  mission  to  save.  Retiring  to  his  own  room  after  an  awkward 
mid-day  meal,  and  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  "not  there 
to  be  the  playball  of  any  kind  of  lunacy",  he  sent  Malvina  a  few 
lines  by  a  servant  u>  and  wont  out  for  a  walk  to  steady  his  norves. 


On  his  way  back,  calmed  by  the  fresh  air*  he  fell  in  with  Malvina ; 
she  walked  about  with  him  for  an  hour,  giving  him  some  details 

M  The  actual  Icillor,  da(t*d  10  P.M.,  10th  NovomlK»r,  is  now  mttilalilr  iit  KIJUVB, 
IV,  16<>. 

14  Aw  it  happens,  IVfal  virtu's  l«lf<*r  of  th«*  morning  of  thr  1 1th  to  <%»Kiriia  him  re- 
cently coma  to  light:  it  IWWK  n  jotting  in  Oortima's-  writing  "l***M«*r  from  Krau  von 
Schnorr  after  I  had  declined  to  disotiHs  Friiufrin  von  H<»uttt*rV  vision*/*  "O  <!<miMi*r* 
it  runa:  "your  heart  will  l>o  tin*  lw»Ht  judgn  whether  /  am  th«l  one  who  ought  to  tink  for 
forgivenms.  If  St  untiwerH  you  *Ye«\  then  front  the  ttoftom  of  my  heart  I  plead 
*Forgivc!'  The  frightful  wotttui  donlt  n»<*  whon  ptirthiK  from  you  won  iwitlrci  }>y  (t^l'H 
hand  in  tho  night:  not  <won  a  w^tr  n'tniunn,  rmd  tht*  iuutd  I  Ktrcti'h  out  In  ><m  in  puro 
and  honcHt.  Dear  on<\  IK^  wnrnrdl  1>o  not  fight  againnt.  a  |H»wckr  that  will  rrtxsh  >ou  if 
you  try  to  hinder  it!  !><>  not  opjxw**  the*  will  of  God.  ft»r  ht*  «loi«»  jm*Hi»rilw»H  otir  fmtlt 
for  UH»  .  *  .  Do  not  <taprivtt  mn  of  faith  in  your  love  and  loyalty:  thi*  IOHH  vuml<l  gri**v<* 
me  too  mucht  Knr«w<*H»  and  rMiinin  mine* I  Vour  tn«»  Malvina,*1  (KLUVVB*  \\  41}. 
Wegn«r  must  have  lx*en  oith<»r  v«»ry  agit^Uui  or  v«»ry  unsfniptihuiK  (o  in  invert  M»l- 
vina*«  apix^il  to  Owmia  not  to  Htruggle  vainly  againHt  **th«^  will  of  <Jod**  and  th«^ 
*'poworf*  of  th(t  »pirit  world  into  a  throat  on  /w*r  part  to  **H»iaHh**  <U>siu»n.  Ttn*r^  IH 
nothing  in  Malvinn*H  lettt^r  alnmi  (*oHitnaV  ofTenct*  having  <^>imiMt^<I  in  "mining 
l>etwcon°  Malvina  and  Wagner,  and  HO  far  fn>m  Malviim  turning  th*»  full  t4*rrt»ut  of 
her  "fury"  on  Comma,  an  he*  informs  lUk-kcU  I«*r  I<^tt<*r  IH  not  only  fnt*ndly  but  af- 
fectionate toward**  her. 

»  Tim  m««t  iw  the  «hort,  nott^  of  tho  1  Hh  NowmlxT  givon  in  KIJIWB,  l\\  !W. 
**I  fool  incapable,  dear  fwnd*\  it  nniH*  **of  Imt^ning  U>  y«»ur  promiHi»d  dwc*I<wun»H, 
I  leave  you  in  order  to  pmwrvt*  my  IHM«'I»,  .  .  „  May  ihw  tmo  HpSrit  t»f  your 
holp  to  rewcue  you  from  th«  nnanw  of  a  d<*mng^riwnt  which,  an  I  MV  <*I«»iirly»  i 
by  a  wraiched  <?r«atur«  who  dfl«rrve*  i>uniKhni4bnt*v|t  Tim  U*tt**r  IH  now  in 
fHed  archive*:  from  a  note  on  it  in  <>>Hima*H  handwriting  we  fowrn  that  Mttlvinn 
turned  it  to  Wagner  after  h«*r  talk  with  him  that 
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of  her  husband's  death  that  moved  him  deeply.  The  fact  that  she 
did  not,  as  he  appears  to  have  expected,  make  him  a  proposal  of 
marriage  —  indeed,  she  told  him  that  it  was  the  desire  of  Schnorr's 
spirit  that  she  should  not  marry  again  —  he  put  down  to  what  is 
known  in  alienist  circles  as  "the  cunning  of  the  insane",  the  serio- 
comic principle  of  which  is  that  if  a  person  suspected  of  being 
insane  does  something  indubitably  insane,  that  proves  his  insanity; 
while  if  he  defeats  our  expectation  by  behaving  in  a  wholly  rational 
manner,  this,  so  far  from  proving  his  sanity,  is  a  yet  more  con- 
vincing proof  that  he  is  insane;  for  he  is  practising  on  us  the  notori- 
ous "cunning  of  the  insane",  which  enables  them  to  simulate  sanity 
to  perfection.  It  is  an  ingenious  theory,  which,  from  the  alienist's 
point  of  view,  has  the  advantage  of  making  every  spin  of  the  coin 
show  heads  for  him  and  tails  for  the  "subject".1"6 

The  next  day  —  the  12th  —  Wagner  received  a  letter  from  Mal- 
vina  in  which  she  expressed  the  calm  certainty  that,  having  recog- 
nised in  her  the  true  friend  whom  heaven  had  destined  for  him,  he 
would  visit  her  in  Munich,  to  hear  from  her  what  he  had  refused  to 
listen  to  at  Triebschen,17  Cosima  is  neither  mentioned  nor  hinted  at 
in  this  letter,  the  burden  of  which  is  that  it  is  Malvina's  mission, 
guided  by  the  spirit  of  her  dead  husband,  to  help  Wagner  to  com* 
plete,  his  great  artistic  work.  He  is  at  liberty  to  call  her  a  false  proph- 
etess, she  says,  if  what  she  now  tells  him  does  not  come  true;  when 
he  has  regained  composure  he  will  come  to  her  in  Munich ;  the  scales 
will  fall  from  his  eyes,  and  he  will  no  longer  spurn,  as  he  had  done 
in  Triehschen,  the  document  of  Isidore  von  Reutter's  "Dream",  — 
of  which  more  will  be  said  later-  Wagner  tells  Rockel  that  Malvina 
had  said  he  would  soon  recognise  the  true  friend  [herself]  appointed 
him  by  heaven,  and,  though  he  had  repulsed  her  because  a  false 
friend  [Freundin,  meaning  Cosima]  had  come  between  them,  he 
would  hasten  to  her  in  Munich  and  beg  for  all  the  communications 
he  had  scorned.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  such  "false"  friend  in 
the  original  letter,  nor  is  there  the  faintest  hint  in  it  of  a  threat  to 
"fcmash  Cosima  to  pieces"*  It  may  perhaps  be  pleaded,  on  Wagner's 
behalf,  that  these  and  similar  allegations  against  Malvina  in  his 
letter  to  Rockel  may  be  based  on  verbal  remarks  of  hers*  But  this 

**  *Tflll  mo,  in  mttrtfy  tell  me,  haves  you  a  strawberry  mark  on  your  left  arm?** 
**  No.**  **Th*n  you  are.  my  long-lost  brother/'  Cox  and  Box* 
»  KLBWB,  V,  43-4. 
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plea  is  ruled  out  by  his  own  words,  from  which  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  he  is  purporting  to  give  Roekel  a  summary  of  Malvina\s  letter 
of  the  12th. 

According  to  Wagner's  story  to  Rockel,  he  replied  ''gently"  to 
this  letter  of  Malvina's,™  telling  her,  however,  that  he  had  decided 
not  to  have  any  further  communication  with  her  for  six  months. 
"And  now  the  mad  woman  gave  vent  to  furious  maledictions-  - 
once  more  [«c/]  she  threatened  Frau  von  Biilow  with  lifc-une!- 
death  persecution."  Tn  the  light  of  what  we  now  know  of  Wagner** 
misrepresentations  of  Malvina  in  his  letter  to  Rockel,,  \ve  hesitate  to 
accept  this  statement  of  his  literally  until  we  have  better  evidence 
for  the  truth  of  it  than  his  mere  word.  It  is  clear,  however,  thai  at 
some  time  or  other  during  the  next  few  days  Malvina  had  turned  on 
Cosima,  and  that  this  had  made  Wagner  break  his  resolution  not  to 
communicate  with  her  again  for  some  lime.  His  letter  to  her  of  the 
19th  November  1!>  is  summarised  accurately  enough  in  one  of  the 
23rd  to  Rockel."0  He  writes  to  her  in  a  tone  that  is  half  appeal*  half 
threat.  He  regards  Realtor  as  being  the  tool  of  his  Munich  enemies. 
(This  seems  to  have  been  all  along  either  more  distracted  guess- 
work or  pure  invention  on  his  part.  All  the  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  Rentier  was  a  mere  half-wit;  there  IB  nothing  whaUwer  to  indi- 
cate that  she  was  being  used  as  a  tool  by  anyone).  What  wan  really 
at  the  back  of  Wagner's  mind,  ami  the  prime  cause  of  all  bin  appro* 
hensiona,  IB  plain  enough  from  this  letter  of  bis.  Finding  herself 
unable  to  persuade  him*  as  she  bad  managed  to  persuade  herself, 
that  his  artistic  mission  could  be  accomplished  only  with  her  aid 
and  that  of  the  protecting  spirit  of  Solmorr,  Malvina  had  managed 
to  convince  herself  that  il  was  ihe  evil  influence  of  Cosinm  that  was 
keeping  them  apart 

The  line  she  now  took,  in  order  to  "save"  him  from  this  "evil 
influence",  was  the  eminently  feminine  one  of  threaten  ing  to  Inform 
Biilow  that  Wagner  and  Cos! ma  were  lovers*  He  told  her  loftily  that 
if  she  did  HO  she  would  merely  receive  from  Biilow  thti  reproof  *ht* 
deserved  - —  in  saying  which  he  was  surr  of  his  ground,  in  view  of 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  triangle*  But  manifestly  !i«  WJIB 
scared  at  the  prospect  that  Malvina V  "calumnies"  might  reach  the 

**  Shfc  w»w*  by  this  tinm  in  Munich. 

»  U  will  bts  found  in  Ml  in  KU1WB,  IV,  169-171* 

»  KLWRB,  V, 
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King's  ear;  and,  as  the  sequel  was  to  prove,,  in  Ills  fright  he  took 
precisely  the  wrong  line  in  threatening  her  with  his  vengeance  if  she 
did  not  at  once  recognise  the  error  of  her  ways,  dismiss  Reutter, 
and  cease  to  play  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  He  goes  so  far  as  to 
ask  Rockel  to  see  Malvina  and  warn  her  of  what  he  will  do  if  she 
"makes  a  scandal"  and  does  not  get  rid  of  Realtor:  the  latest  he  has 
heard  about  Malvina  is  that  she  is  determined  to  "go  to  the  maddest 
lengths"  to  rid  herself  of  her  "rival"  [Cosima].  He  suggests  that 
Rockel  shall  see  the  lawyer  Gotthelf,  as  it  is  a  matter  for  both  a 
doctor  and  the  police.  Precisely  what,  if  anything,  Rockel  did  in 
the  matter  we  do  not  know:  Wagnex-'s  letter  to  him  of  the  27th  No- 
vember Sl  contains  merely  a  brief  sentence  or  two  of  thanks  for 
having  permitted  himself  to  be  plagued  by  him, 

As  for  the  real  attitude  of  Malvina  towards  Cosima  at  this  time 
we  have  at  present  nothing  first-hand  to  go  upon  but  her  letter  — 
recently  divScovered  —  of  the  22nd  November,22  which  is  evidently 
a  reply  to  Wagner's  of  the  19th.  The  tone  of  this  letter  is  one  of  rea- 
soned unreason;  that  is  to  say,  while  immovably  convinced  of  the 
genuineness  of  her  own  "mission"  where  Wagner  is  concerned,  she 
has  no  feeling  against  Cosima  except  in  so  far  as  she  seems,  to  Mal- 
vina, to  be  working  against  Wagner's  higher  interests  as  an  artist* 
This  letter  of  the  22nd  November  is  one  of  the  most  illuminative  of 
the  documents  bearing  on  the  case. 


**Frau  Schnorr'%  says  Kapp, 

**was  not  at  all  *mad*,  as  Wagner  maintained,  but  simply  crazy  with 
jealousy;  and  her  pa$«ion,  under  the  influence  of  her  cunning;  friend, 
drove  her  to  employ  the  romantic  methods  described  by  Wagner* 
These  failed  because  her  story  found  no  credence  in  the  one  quarter 
that  mattered,  namely,  with  the  King,  For  the  time  being,  therefore, 
Malvina  had  to  deny  herself  revenge.  But  when  Cosima  came  to  live 
in  Munich  again  in  the  following  winter  her  hatred  of  her  favoured 
rival  flamed  up  once  more,  and  she  launched  into  insults  which  caused 
Wagner*  in  a  letter  to  the  Cabinet  Secretariat  of  the  18th  November, 
1867,  to  demand  that  she  be  turned  out  of  Munich.  As  this  was  not 

»  KLUWB,  IV,  172-3.  K«*pp'«  vcrmons  of  all  these  letters  (in  JKWF,  p,  254  fT) 
are  now  supuraected  by  the  more  accurate  onen  in  KLHWB, 
»  KLRWB,  V,  45-6. 
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done  he  repeated  his  demand  on  the  30th,  threatening  that  he  vrould 
not  set  foot  in  the  town  again  until  the  guilty  one  was  removed.  This 
time  his  wish  was  granted:  Frau  Schnorr  was  told  to  leave  Munich, 
under  the  threat  of  the  loss  of  her  pension.  She  went  to  live  In  Hani- 
burg."  aa 

This  is  the  somewhat  naive  story  that  has  hitherto  found  credence. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Malvina  was  not  "mad" ;  but  there  is  just  as  little 
foundation  for  the  theory  that  she  behaved  as  she  did  bccau$*\  being 
"in  love  with"  Wagner,  she  became  "eraxy  with  jealousy"*  at  the 
sight  of  Cosima  in  the  position  at  Triebsehen  she  desired  for  herself. 
Both  terms,  "love"  and  "jealousy**,  call,  in  the  present  instance, 
for  a  rather  different  interpretation  from  the  conventional  ones. 

Malvina  had  not,  as  the  legend  has  it,  gone  to  Triehsehen  pos- 
sessed by  a  "passion""  for  Wagner  and  resolved  to  force  him  into 
matrimony,  and  then,,  finding  Cosima  living  there  as  his  "mistress'% 
gone  "crazy  with  jealousy",  AvS  we  have  already  seen,  her  attitude 
towards  Cosima  was  quite  friendly  even  for  some  time  after  the 
first  conversation  with  Wagner  on  the  10th  November.  It  only 
changed  when  she  became  convinced  that  it  was  owing  to  Coshna*s 
influence  that  Wagner  would  not  take  her  ^spirit"  revelations  at  her 
valuation  and  regulate  his  future  conduct  as  an  artist  by  them.  Her 
"love"  for  Wagner  was  primarily  the  after-glow  in  her  of  her  im» 
mense  love  for  Schnorr,  and  of  her  grief  — -  a  grief  that  never  left 
her  to  the  end  of  her  days  ™  for  the  loss  of  him*  And  the  root  cause 
of  all  the  trouble,  wo  can  now  sec,  wan  Tristan*  Had  Schnorr  died 
a  year  or  two  earlier  or  later  the  situation  of  the  winter  of  1866-7 
would  never  have  arisen;  nor  would  it  have  arisen  if  the  opera  with 
which  Schnorr  was  so  closely  associated  in  the  last  weeks  of  his  life 
had  been  Tannliausnr  or  Lohengrin.  But  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
Tristan  was  a  peculiar  one,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  Srhnorr 
and  Malvina  had  become  involved  in  the  destiny  of  tin*  work  wens 
without  parallel  in  the  theatrical  career  of  either  of  them*  Tristan 
has  become  so  much  an  everyday  matter  with  us  that  it  is  hard  for 
us  to  realise  the  terrific  emotional  impact  it  had  upon  it**  own  gen- 
eration. Wagner  himnelf,  when  the  performance*  of  May,  1865 
were  over,  remained  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  dua&ci  incredulity 
that  such  a  thing  could  have  been  poirntble  -—  that  human  being* 
could  go  through  such  shattering  emotional  experience*  and  »till  he 
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alive  and  normal.  He  had  never  been  able  to  open  the  score  of  the 
work  without  feeling  that  in  the  music  of  it  there  was  something 
that  only  the  soundest  natures  could  admit  into  themselves  with 
safety.  "Child!**  he  had  written  to  Frau  Wesendonk  in  April,  1859, 
while  he  was  engaged  upon  the  third  Act,  "this  Tristan  is  becoming 
something  terrible!  This  last  act!  !  !  I  fear  the  opera  will  be  for- 
bidden —  unless  the  whole  thing  becomes  a  mere  parody  by  bad 
performance*  Nothing  but  middling  performances  can  save  me; 
completely  good  ones  will  certainly  drive  people  crazy  —  I  can 
see  nothing  else  for  it!"  ~4 

All  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  floating  of  Tristan  had 
been  calculated  to  raise  both  Schnorr  and  Malvina  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  nervous  tension.  For  five  years  they  had  been  fascinated  by 
the  work,  at  once  dismayed  and  attracted  by  its  difficulties,  which 
they  set  themselves  to  overcome.  At  last  they  found  themselves  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  imposing  the  "impossible"  work  on  -the 
world,  a  task  which  by  this  time  had  taken  on  for  each  of  them  the 
character  of  an  almost  religious  mission.  There  followed  two  or 
three  months  of  superhuman  effort;  and  then,  his  task  accomplished, 
Sehnorr'a  light  sputtei*ed  out  like  a  candle  that  has  burnt  itself  to 
its  socket,  "O  Siegfried,  Siegfried,  farewell!  Console  Richard!"  he 
had  cried  when  the  first  torturing  pain  of  his  malady  struck  through 
him.  Already  he  divined  that  his  hcmrs  were  numbered;  and  his 
thoughts  were  not  for  himself  but  for  the  Master  whom  he  wor- 
shipped, "My  Richard  loved  me!"  he  cried  in  his  delirium.  "I  die 
happy:  He  loved  me!"  Wagner  was  in  his  mind  incessantly:  in  what 
was  almost  the  final  paroxynm  he  sang,  to  notes  of  his  own,  passages 
from  the  G otter damm&rung  text  which  Wagner  himself  had  not  yet 
set  to  music.  Then  he  cried  out  pathetically  again  for  Richard:  they 
must  urge  him  to  come  quickly;  he  must  see  him  once  more;  "Rich- 
ard* do  you  not  hear  me?"  ** 

This  wan  the  dintreasing  story  that  Malvina  had  poured  into  Wag- 

34  Billow  conducted  thfl  opera  again  in  Munich  in  1#69.  "It  iw  a  fatalistic,  ominous 
work/*  ha  wrotti  to  l>ohL  "Our  aoto-repetitor  Kbcirle  is  now  in  a  madhouse  an  the 
ramlt  of  Uw  excitonumt  of  the  refaearoals."  He  Beems  to  have  recovered  fairly  quickly, 
for  in  tho  autumn  of  1864)  the  theatre  management  half-thought  of  entrusting  the 
ftrwt  nhin&jold  fwrformanco  to  him :  hia  breakdown  over  Tri*iant  however,  was  still 
ranuftwimred  a#axnt*t  him.  Sec  DUftlipp'n  letter  of  the  20th  February,  1870  to  Billow, 
in  BB,  IV,  365. 

*  See  Wagnar'a  moving  account  of  Schnorr'tt  last  hours  In  his  letter  of  the  26th 
July,  1065  to  King  Ludwig,  in  KLHWB.  1,  134r-5. 
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iier's  ears  during  the  hour  or  two  that  he  spent  in  the  house  of  deso- 
lation on  the  day  of  Schnorr's  funeral.  uHc  exhorted  his  wife*\  says 
Wagner,  "to  go  to  us  [i.e.  Wagner  and  the  King]:  then*  [in 
Munich],  with  us,  she  was  to  help  to  complete  what  we  had  begun 
with  him." 

The  effect  of  all  this  on  a  woman  of  the  nervous  diathesis  of 
Malvina  was  just  what  might  have  been  expeeted;  it  hardly  needed 
the  "visions"  of  Friiulein  von  Rentier  to  set  up  in  her  the  obsession 
that  she  was  now  called  upon  by  the  Fates  to  play  a  responsible  part 
in  Wagner's  future  life  as  an  artist.  She  fell  she  had  more  claim  on 
him  than  anyone  else,  for  through  him  she  had  lost  the  man  she. 
loved  and  adored.  This  latter  point  is  one  that  now  calls  for  consid- 
eration in  some  detail* 
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THE    MALVINA    SCHNORR 
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THERE  CAN  be  little  doubt  today  that  Schnorr  himself  attributed 
his  fatal  illnevss  not  simply  to  the  draught  from  the  wings  at 
the  last  Tristan  performance  but  to  the  physical  and  mental  exhaus- 
tion to  which  his  long  preoccupation  with  the  nerve-racking  part 
had  reduced  him-  Malvina  regarded  him  as  having,  in  a  sense,  sac- 
rificed his  life  io  the  man  for  whose  art  they  both  had  so  profound  a 
reverence,  Wagner,  in  the  Recollections  of  Ludwig  Schnorr  von 
Carolsfeld  which  he  wrote  in  May,  1868,  is  manifestly  anxious  to 
negate  that  impression:  he  says  that  Schnorr  himself  had  assured 
him  —  while  still  in  Munich,  of  course  —  that  it  was  not  "the  sing- 
ing and  acting  that  took  it  out  of  him77  but  his  lying  still,  bathed  in 
perspiration,  in  an  icy  draught  from  the  wings  in  the  third  act. 
Schnorr  may  certainly  have  insisted  on  that:  it  would  have  been 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  his  noble  character  and  his  immense  re- 
gard for  Wagner  to  have  done  so.  But  there  is  evidence  that  at 
Triebsohen  Malvina  told  Wagner  the  whole  truth  about  Schnorr's 
death;  and  the  passage  cited  above  from  the  Recollections  was  prob* 
ably  designed  to  salve  his  own  grieved  conscience. 

An  entry  in  his  "Brown  Book**  on  the  24th 'August,  1865  points 
strongly  to  the  fact  that  he  felt  Tristan  to  have  been,  indirectly,  the 
cause  of  Schnorr's  death.  "My  Tristan!  My  Beloved!"  he  confides 
to  this  secret  page. 

**I  drove  you  to  the  abyss!  I  was  used  to  standing  there:  my  head  does 
not  swim.  But  I  cannot  sec  anyone  else  standing  on  the  brink:  that 
fills  me  with  frantic  sympathy,  I  lay  hold  of  him  to  check  him,  to  draw 
him  back,  and  I  push  him  over,  just  as  we  kill  the  somnambulist  when 
we  cry  out  to  him  in  our  alarm.  Thus  I  pushed  him  over*  And  myself? 
My  head  does  not  swim.  I  look  down:  it  even  delights  me.  But  — the 
friend?  Him  I  lose!  Mein  Tristan!  Mein  Trauter!" 
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(These  are  the  dying  KurvenaFs  words  as  he  drags  himself  to  the 
feet  of  Tristan : 

Tristan!  Beloved! 

Chide  me  not 

that  the  true  one  comes  to  thee!). 

Wagner's  obsession  by  this  image  of  himself  and  his  martyred 
friend  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss  is  shown  by  his  trying  to  oust  it  into 
poetical  form:  the  first  throe  lines  of  the  projected  poem  an*  still 
in  the  Wahnfricd  archives-1 

Even  more  significant  than  this  is  a  passage  in  Wagner\s  letter  to 
the  King  of  the  22nd  July,  immediately  after  the  news  hud  reached 
him  of  Schnorr's  death  on  the  preceding  day,  **Mein  Tristan!  Meia 
Trauter!"  he  cries  out  in  his  angxnslu  "For  me  he  live<U  for  me  he 
died."  In  Dresden,  on  the,  day  of  the  funeral,  so  he  had  written  to 
the  King  on  the  26th,  they  told  him  Unit  tlu»  principal  concern  of 
the  dying  man  had  been  to  correct  th^s  impression  that  his  drath  was 
due  to  overstrain  in  connection  with  Tristan.  In  spite  of  that  com- 
forting assurance,  Wagner,  in  the  "Brown  Book11"  entry  of  a  month 
later,  could  »still  reproach  himself  with  having  driven  Sehnorr  over 
the  abyss* 

More  significance  must  be  granted  to  these  self-reproachingH  on 
Wagner^  part  immediately  after  the*  eatastrophe  than  to  the  Recol- 
lections of  nearly  three  years  Iutei\  which  were  written  when  his 
heart  was  still  hot  with  resentment  against  Malviim  for  thr  trouble 
she  had  given  him  in  the  winter  of  1866-7.,  and  it  had  become  ncwn- 
sary  for  him  to  correct  publicly  the  now  widespread  impression  that 
Sehnorr  had  been  killed  by  Tristan,  The  precise  nature  of  the  tenor** 
last  illness  IK  difficult  to  decide  today,  Mulvina**  nephew,  Dr.  Pranx 
Sehnorr  von  Carolttfeld,  assured  Hcrr  Garrigues  that  he  "now  knew 
definitely1*  that  the  singer  had  died  of  typluu*:*  and  though  thin 
confident  professional  diagnosis  oame  a  trifle  latr  —  forty-nine* 
years  after  Schnorr's  death  —  It  may  he  correct.  But  what  we  are 
concerned  with  here  is  not  so  much  the  cold  ndewifw  fart  an  the 
opinion  current  at  the  time*  Sehnorr  would  certainly  not  haw  oallttd 
the  world  to  witnewt,  on  his  deathbed,  that  it  WUH  not  Wagn**r*tt 

*  See  KLRWB,  £,  lix. 

1  CIS,  p.  288  note,  quoting  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Fran*  Sehnorr  of  th«  Iht  Jum% 
1914. 
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opera  that  had  killed  him,  if  the  superhuman  slrain  that  Tristan  had 
put  on  him  had  not  heen  a  matter  of  comment  already. 

That  public  opinion  in  general  regarded  the  great  tenor  as  a 
sacrifice  to  his  devotion  to  Wagner  is  beyond  dispute*  Malvina  her- 
self says  so  frankly  in  her  letter  of  the  22nd  November,  1866,  in 
which  she  makes  a  last  desperate  attempt  to  induce  Wagner  to 
believe  in  her  "mission".  It  is  her  desire,  she  tells  him,  to  reconcile 
him  not  witli  heaven  alone  but  with  the  world,  for  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  doctors  themselves,  accuses  him  of  being  the  cause  of 
Schnorr's  death,  and  is  set  against  him  in  consequence;  and  she, 
who  has  suffered  so  much,  would  fain  stretch  out  her  "protecting 
hand"1*  over  his  head,  forgive  him  and  pray  for  him. 


The  precise  degree  of  truth  in  the  belief  at  that  time  that  Schnorr 
had  laid  down  his  life  for  Wagner  is  of  minor  importance  in  the 
present  connection:  all  that  concerns  us  is  that  Malvina  believed  he 
had,  and  that  now,  in  one  of  those  attacks  of  "exaltation"  that  seem 
to  have  been  periodic  with  her,  she  had  come  to  Wagner  to  fulfil 
her  Ludwig's  dying  wish  by  helping  the  great  composer  in  her*  own 
way.  The  word  "love"  occurs  more  than  once  in  her  letter  of  the 
22nd  November;  but  it  obviously  has  a  peculiar  meaning  for  her, 
and  we  must  not  be  misled  by  her  employment  of  it.  Wagner,  in  his 
fright,  saw  "matrimony"  written  in  the  "Liebesblick**  she  gave  him 
—  or  he  imagines  her  to  have  given  him  —  on  one  or  two  occasions. 
But  he  himself  admits,  in  his  letter  to  Rockel,  that  she  had  told  him, 
during  their  walk  on  the  llth,  that  it  was  the  "spirit's**  wish  that 
she  should  not  marry  again,  though  lie  rather  fatuously  assumed 
that  this  was  merely  a  cunning  move  on  the  "mad  woman's"  part  to 
allay  the  suspicion  she  had  sensed  in  him.  Nothing  in  the  documents 
we  possess  can  bo  said  to  justify  that  assumption.  Knowing  some- 
thing of  his  chequered  life,  she  saw  him  as  a  Tannhauser  still  en- 
slaved to  the  flesh  and  vainly  seeking  the  path  that  would  lead  him 
into  a  purer  atmosphere.  He  has  only  to  give  heed  to  the  revelations 
that  have  come  to  her  from  another  world,  she  assures  him  in  her 
letter  of  the  32th  November,  for  the  scales  to  fall  from  his  eyes; 
then  he  will  discover  what  he  has  been  groping  towards  all  his  life, 
**that  the  pure  divine  womanliness  you  have  celebrated  in  your 
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works  can  alone  bring  a  man  redemption'",  and  that  she  has  been 
called  by  Fate  to  bring  him  to  the  perception  of  this.  When  ho  does 
perceive  it  he  will  write  his  most  glorious  work;  "ami  perhaps  we 
and  all  who  have  striven  and  suffered  as  we  have  done  will  enter 
at  about  the  same  time  with  Ludwig  [Sehnorr]  into  that  world  in 
which  all  human  misery  has  its  end." 

The  emotional  tension  becomes  still  greater  in  her  letter  <>£  the 
22nd,  which  concludes  thus: 

"Sec,  this  it  is  [her  forgiveness  ami  protection  of  him  ]  that  I  will  and 
must,  that  my  and  your  Liulwig  implored  of  mo  when  clyinpr.  Therefore 
do  not  repulse  mo;  recognise  the  purest,  most  Helf-saerifieinp  love!  And 
believe  me,  even  if  you  would  tear  yourself  away  front  me  you  rann&t. 
My  spirit  holds  you  firmly  fast;  and  even  were  the*  frail  body  to  t*mv 
'  cumb  in  the  fearful  romhal,  before  GoiFs  throne,  to  the  Iut*t  day  of  all, 
my  soul  will  entreat  the  All-merciful  to  save  yours!  I  impearh  only  the* 
infernal  spirit  [Cosima'l  that  deludes  yours:  God's  chastisement  on  her 
guilty  head:  vengeance  is  Hist!  If  you  yet  wish  to  hear  words  of  consol- 
ing love  from  my  lips,  then  come,  come  soom  for  I  am  dyinfi,  dying  for 
you.  Your  true  Friend,  beyond  death,  Malvina."  ** 

These  words,  all  the  attendant  circumstance  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration, hardly  justify  the  crude  literal  interpretation  the  neared 
Wagner  put  upon  them;  apparently  what  Malvina  had  in  mind  was 
a  union  o£  souls,  in  which*  hy  serving  the  artist  Wngner  and  helping 
him  to  live  entirely  and  worthily  for  his  ideal*  she  would  also  Iw 
serving  the  memory  o£  her  Ludwig-,  who  alone  hut!  meant,  and  for- 
ever would  mean,  anything  U>  her  as  a  man*  The  old  theory  that  nhe 
had  gone  to  Triehschen  in  a  flutter  of  ^lovc"  for  Wagner*  hud  unex- 
pectedly found  Coaima  there,  had  realised  for  the  firat  time  tlw 
"guilty"  nature  of  their  association,  and  at  owe  gone*  *Vra/,y  with 
jealousy",  is  not  only  crude  in  itn  psychology  hut  at  variance  with 
the  facts,  Malvina  wan  already  a*  fully  aware  as  Heoren  of  other 
people  in  Bavaria  were  of  tin*  irregular  relation*  hetween  Comma 
and  Wagner/  There  was  no  "crassy  jealousy"  at  all  on  her  part  dur- 
ing the  first  few  day*  of  her  visit  tcr  Lurerna.  Thin  in  dear  wtcmgh 
from  the  concluding  passage  of  her  letter  of  tlw  1  1th  November  to 
Cosima:  after  exhorting  her  not  to  struggle  against  the  npirit 


y    M 

4  See  the  ptuwtfttt  in  her  Int^r  of  tlm  12th  J«naiiry,  ia67  to  tin*  King 
in/ra,  p,  28),  In  which  *h*  make*  it  $x*rfMty  <%l«^r  tlmi  nfii*  krn^w  how  Lutiwiff 
boen  triokod,  in  June,  1866,  into  giving  O^ima  a  public  cerUftetftttt  of 
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and  the  will  of  God  r>  she  adds,  "Recognise  the  almighty  power, 
and,  with  your  wonderful  gifts,  help  to  achieve,  instead  of  trying  to 
frustrate,  what  you  cannot  overcome.  Do  not  deprive  me  of  belief 
in  your  love  and  loyalty."  Malvina  was  thus  not  only  willing,  but 
anxious,  to  have  Cosima's  co-operation  in  the  task  of  "redeeming" 
Wagner;  "jealousy"  of  her  "rival's"  success  did  not  come  into 
play  at  all.  It  was  only  during  the  next  few  days,  when  it  became 
evident  that  Cosima  was  confirming  Wagner  in  his  scepticism  to- 
wards the  spirit  messages,  that  Malvina  turned  against  her  and  upon 
her  —  not  because  Cosima  was  occupying  the  place  on  the  Trieb- 
schen  hearth  which  she  desired  for  herself,  but  because,  as  Mal- 
vina saw  the  matter,  she  was  encouraging  Wagner  to  reject  the  mes- 
sages from  Schnorr  and  thus  flout  the  will  of  heaven. 

And  so,  in  her  letter  to  Wagner  of  the  22nd,  she  concentrates  her 
rage  on  Cosima,  but  not,  be  it  stressed,  on  Cosima  as  an  unfaithful 
wife  and  a  woman  no  better  in  general  than  she  ought  to  be,  but  as 
an  evil  spirit,  working  against  the  light,  "O,  I  know  it  full  well", 
she  writes, 

uthe  unclean  spirit  that  speaks  through  your  words.  It  is  not  you!  Your 
spirit  is  noble  and  true,  your  heart  is  great  and  warm!  Woe  to  that 
devilish  being  that  has  put  ignominious  fetters  upon  your  noble  spirit: 
the  judgment  of  the  eternal  God  will  fall  upon  it.  ...  You  try  to 
frighten  me  with  worldly  persecution,  me,  who  do  not  recoil  in  fear 
and  trembling  from  the  terror  of  death.  No,  the  world  has  no  power 
over  me;  you  have  no  right  in  me!  Your  miserable  letter  —  through 
which  another  speaks  —  has  not  affected  me  because  my  mind  is  pure 
and  true,  and  what  I  do  is  right  and  good."  tf 

This  is  surely  the  language  not  of  a  woman  consumed  with  jeal- 
ousy, of  the  common  female  kind,  of  an  enthroned  "rival",  but  of 
a  febrile  creature  exaltedly  convinced  of  her  artistic  mission  and 
her  divine  guidance,  and  only  at  second  remove  furious  with  her 
"rival"  for  standing  in  the  way  of  these.  What  happened  afterwards 
waft  just  what  might  have  been  foretold:  the  spasm  of  exaltation 
having  spent  itself,  the  sense  of  grievance  over  the  frustration  of  her 
"mission"  faded  into  the  background  and  was  replaced  by  the 
ignobler  feeling  of  purely  personal  resentment  against  Cosima  as 
Wagner's  "evil  spirit"*  And  as  they  were  both  women,  Malvina 


*  See  awpra,  p.  12,  note  14. 
«  KLRWB,  V,  43, 
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naturally  now  declared  war  lo  ihe  knife  on  Cosima  qua  Cosima,, 
and  made  relentless  use  of  what  she  knew  to  he  the  irreparable  \\  oak- 
ness  in  her  defences  —  the  long  association  with  Wagner  and  the 
deceit  that  had  been  practised  on  the  unsuspecting  King.  It  was  fear 
of  exposure  in  tliM  quarter  thai  made  Wagner  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  have  Malvina  discredited  or  suppressed. 


To  Wagner's  agitated  letter  of  the  22nd  November,  18(>6T  the 
King  replied  with  a  mere  couple  of  Hues  in  his  letter  of  the  (>th 
December,  "I  hope  to  God  that  peace  has  descended  upon  Trieh- 
sehen  again,  and  that  there  will  he  no  recurrence  of  that  wretched 
disturbance  of  tranquillity/"*  Kvidently,  while  seeing  no  reason  in 
doubt  Wagner's  version  o/  what  had  occurred,  he  did  not  attach 
great  importance  to  the  matter;  and  the  immediate  sequel  of  events 
was  calculated  to  confirm  him  in  this  easy-going  attitude.  On  his 
return  to  Munich  he  had  found  awaiting  him  a  letter  from  Malvhia, 
which  he  sent  to  Cosima  on  the  1  1th  December,  adding  merely  that 
uit  will  not  be  without  interest  for  you:  it  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
clarity  and  error,  truth  and  fiction/"*  We  gather  from  Wagner's 
reply  to  Ludwig,  on  the  15th,  that  this  letter  of  Malvina  V  had  con- 
tained "calumnies"  about  himself  ami  Cosima;  she  hud  moreover 
described  him  as  "characterless  and  weak*".  For  the  moment*  how- 
ever, his  and  Cosima***  joint  diplomacy  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
Brushing  aside*  as  not  worth  serious  consideration,  Malvina  *s 
charges  against  himself,  he  actually  professes  the  deepest  concern 
at  the  King's  position  in  the  matter."*  He  sends  Lwhvig  the  docu- 
ment* containing  Rentier's  **Dream*%  that  had  heen  left  at  Trie!** 
aehen  -  .....  a  silly  story  of  how  the  young  woman  had  seen*  in  a  forest, 
a  noble  lion  [the  King]  attacked  by  tigers  and  hyaenas:  how  she 
drove  the  fell  beasts  away  and  laid  her  hands  upon  the  lion's 
wound*,  which  were  healed  at  once  hy  her  touch;  how  the*  Hem,  with 
a  grateful  look,  flung  himself  at  her  feet;  how.  in  two  inter  cinrwms, 
the  spirit  of  Schnorr  had  revealed  ten  Reutter  thai  it  wan  her  rim*i*m 
to  marry  the  King  ami  guide  him  in  the  right  path  the  spirit 


*  *u/>ra,  p,  10* 

*  ThJ«  waa*  technique  hermployml  ovrr  mid  ov*r  ftfttm* 
to  Ludwig, 
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adding,  somewhat  incongruously  for  Schnorr,  that  "Richard  Wag- 
ner must  make  smaller  demands  on  the  human  voice,  and  write 
more  songs,  so  that  he  will  become  more  popular  and  make  every- 
thing easier."  ° 

The  "Dream"  is  so  childishly  foolish  that  one  wonders,  at  first 
sight,  why  it  should  have  roused  Wagner  to  such  fury  and  made  him 
fulminate  as  he  did  against  the  "impostor  Reutter".  The  explana- 
tion of  Ids  anger  is  no  doubt  in  part,  as  Malvina's  nephew  suggests, 
that  the  passage  in  it  in  which  Schnorr  is  made  to  say  "Malvina  is 
right  —  out  of  love  for  Richard  I  became  a  sacrifice  to  art", 
"touched  him  on  his  Achilles  heel".  Apart  from  that,  he  must  have 
resented  the  passage  in  which  Schnorr  is  represented  as  advising 
him  to  make  Reutter  his  intermediary,  for  his  own  [Wagner's] 
sake,  with  the  King:  "You  10  have  understood  me  rightly",  Schnorr's 
"spirit"  had  said  to  Reutter, 

"for  you  yourself  shall  1)C  Siegfried's  [the  King's]  wife  when  your  task 
IK  fulfilled.  Only  thus  can  the  great  work  succeed;  for  his  character  is 
too  weak  to  carry  it  through  without  help.  You  must  sacrifice  your 
plans  in  order  to  take  your  place  by  his  side  as  protectress  of  art,  to 
work  with  and  for  him.  Richard  must  for  my  sake  do  all  he  can  to  learn 
to  love  you,  for  his  obstinacy  and  pride  will  militate  against  his  hap- 
piness. If  you  10  succeed-,  then  you  l°  will  win  a  great  victory,  and  I 
have  one  step  leas  lo  elimb;  if  you  T0  fail,  then  all  is  lost  and  I  must  still 
wander  restlessly  hither  and  thither  for  a  long  time." 

Wagner  advised  the  King  to  take  stern  measures  against  Frau 
Schnorr,  as  "it  is  time  to  deal  in  the  moat  drastic  fashion  with  the 
consequences  of  the  beer-house  conversations  with  ministerial  and 
Cabinet  Councillors  that  have  become  the  impudent  practice  in 
Munich,  about  the  most  intimate  matters  affecting  the  royal  per- 
son/* Ludwig  is  to  have  Malvina  informed  that  unless  she  keeps 
quiet  "and  leaves  you  and  others  unmolested",  and  removes  herself 
as  far  as  possible  from  Munich  to  enjoy  the  pension  that  has  gra- 
ciously been  granted  her,  this  will  be  withdrawn.  He  has  been  as- 
sured by  Malvina's  doctor  that  she  is  perfectly  sound  in  health:  he 
therefore  has  no  hesitation  in  suggesting  to  the  King  what  he  be- 

*Thc  "Drwmi**,  the  original  of  which  i«  Hi  ill  at  Wnhnfrfocl,  i«  given,  in  part,  in 
KIJtWn,  II,  !  17.  It  has  mom  nftoently  bct»n  printed  in  full  (in  GIS,  p.  351  it),  from  a 
e*t*py  in  <  !of*»nlm#t*n* 

10  The  plural  t/ir  or  twk  m  each  case,  meaning  Malvina  and  herself;  elsewhere 
"you"  is  da,  «Sgnifying  Isidore. 
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lieves  to  be  the  best  cure  for  the  temporarily  overwrought  condition 
of  the  poor  dear  lady's  nerves. 

The  whole  letter  is  a  masterpiece  of  tactics.  It  and  its  accompany- 
ing "Dream"  could  be  trusted  to  loach  the  King  upon  his  most 
sensitive  spot  —  his  sense  of  his  royal  dignity,  on  which  the  silly 
Reutter  was  laying  her  vulgar  hands.  He  would  he  particularly 
annoyed  by  the  reference  to  his  4*weak  character**.  It  was  craftily 
suggested  to  him  that  the  two  women  were  haud-in*plovc  \\i\h  the 
King's  enemies  in  Munich;  and  he  was  left  to  infer  for  himself  that 
insinuations  about  Wagner's  and  Cosima's  honour,  coming  from 
such  a  quarter,  were  necessarily  false  and  worthy  of  condign  pun- 
ishment. 


Malvina,  however,  was  not  to  he*  disposed  of  so  easily*  On  the 
20th  December  we  find  the  King  forwarding  to  Cos  mm  another 
letter  which  she  had  sent  to  his  adjutant,  Captain  von  Saner:  "its 
contents  are  shocking'%  he  added,  "but  I  regard  it  as  my  duty*  as 
your  sincere  and  true-to-death  friend,  to  send  it  to  you/"  n  **Iu  this 
letter,  which  was  dictated  by  revenge  and  jealousy",  says  Dr. 
Strobel  in  a  footnote  to  this  passage,  **Knm  Sehnorr  had  tried  to 
enlighten  the  King  as  to  the  real  relations  of  Cosiwa  and  Wagner/* 
On  the  30th  Wagner  telln  Ludwig  that  he  ban  written  to  (la  plain 
von  Sauer,  who,  he  hopes,  "will  behave  discreetly  and  chival- 
rously". He  bus  asked  himself  what  the  significance  can  Iw*  of  **tbin 
quite  groundless  insane  disturbance  of  the  ]minfully*won  peart* 
of  certain  noble,  magnanimous*  people'*'*  •-  meaning,  |»r<*smtmh!y, 
Cosima,  Billow  and  himself  -  and  has  found  the  answer  to  be  that 
Fate  intends  it  for  a  tent  of  the  King*  who,  be  hopes,  bus  thwarted 
the  intention*  of  4tthe  criminal"  by  dealing  an  severely  with  her  an 
ahe  deserves. 


"Thwa  ban  recently  hwwa  jwbtwhcH!  (K11WB  V.  5&  4)  n  Ipttfvif  UH<  23th 
JD«c#ttitK»r  from  CoHitim  to  Mai  v  inn,  evidently  -written  nftor  ttw  former  hmd  re- 
ceived from  tho  King  MalvinttV*  lottrr  of  tht*  JSOth.  Tin*  Umt^  tif  Cti^iiiinV  It*tt4<r,  in 
which  she  oftcrx  Malvina  her  hunt)  In  fri**ml»htf*  ami  fortfivrm'**.  in  u<iinir»ltt>j  ^m* 
dilatory;  but  reading  l^twron  tlit*  iini»»  wrt  run  ww  thitt  hrr  nj*{ir«wu*h  »«  litr^t'jy  dir- 
t&ted  by  frar*  and  that  it  mtmt  h»v0  irfven  Mtilvhui  h<*rwdf  thiit  impn^on. 

The  Kingv»  oovorin*  linen  nhow  thnt  HM  yc*t  hr  J<HW  h<*  n*«m«\  to  tjttt**Ut*t  tlm  H*> 
count  of  the  matter  that  Wmicm»r  and  Ctxilttm  h»t!  gtv*n  him*  "You  ttHn  imi«gin«**% 
ho  wrote  to  Cxmima*  "how  agtt«tt^4  I  am,  ttw  HKhUHttm  »riK«*r  I  fw!  ttiwitnin  llmt 
aocuriH^d  woman,  who  h**t  <Uir^xl  tri  revile  my  ckuratt  irit^b  in  tlti* 
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Malice  and  crookedness  could  hardly  go  further  than  that.  Not 
daring  to  give  the  King  a  categorical  assurance  that  there  was  noth- 
ing whatever  in  Malvina's  charges,  he  craftily  makes  it  appear  that 
the  offence  is  even  more  against  the  King  than  against  himself ,  and 
advises  him  not  merely  to  condemn  Malvina  on  his  assurance  of 
her  vileness  hut  to  refuse  her  any  opportunity  of  appeal  against  his 
judgment.  To  these  depths  of  turpitude  had  he  and  Cosima  been 
gradually  reduced  by  the  circumstances  of  their  attachment  to  each 
other,  -which  had  been  born  of  their  souls'  need  of  each  other;  they 
were  now  desperate  hunted  animals,  ready  to  fall  with  tooth  and 
claw  on  anyone  who  stood  in  the  way  of  their  escape.  On  the  2nd 
January,  1867  he  lays  another  trap  for  the  young  King's  emotions: 
he  paints  in  moving  colours  the  sufferings  of  Billow,  whom  he  has 
just  seen;  not  only  is  his  ckareer  ruined  but  he  "sees  his  own  honour 
dragged  once  more  through  the  mire  with  that  of  his  wife",  and  all 
through  his  fidelity  to  Wagner.  Cosima  herself  has  gone  down  under 
the  strain :  she  cannot  sleep,  and  is  nearing  a  confinement  for  which 
her  husband,  unable  to  offer  her  the  proper  domestic  care,  has  to 
rely  upon  the  friend  [Wagner]  who  happens  to  be  better  circum- 
stanced to  supply  it.  Since  Malvina's  existence  in  Munich  depends 
on  the  King's  grace,  he  is  to  impose  silence  on  her  by  threatening 
her  with  the  loss  of  her  pension, 

Lnclwig's  letters  to  both  Wagner  and  Cosima  at  this  time  show 
no  diminution  of  his  confidence  in  them  or  his  affection  for  them; 
am!  the  foolish  Reutter  played  directly  into  Wagner's  hands  with 
a  letter  (to  Captain  Sauer)  which  the  King  dutifully  passed  on  to 
Triebschen  on  the  8th  January  (1867).  The  letter  is  now  at  Wahn- 
fried;  according  to  Dr.  Stroke!,  "Isidore  von  Reutter  coolly  makes 
herself  out  to  be  a  'defenceless  girP  whose  'honour'  has  been  deeply 
wounded  by  Wagner  and  Frau  von  Bxilow."  "I  have  had  Frau 
Sdhnorr  informed",  Bays  the  King,  "that  if  she  does  not  leave 
Munich  within  a  fortnight  she  will  forfeit  her  pension.  Perhaps  this 
will  be  effective."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  royal  letter,  a  copy  of 
which  is  now  in  the  Sachsische  Landesbibliothek  in  Dresden,  re- 
quires her  to  leave  not  merely  Munich  but  Bavaria.  It  expressly 
adds,  however  —  a  point  which  Ludwig  does  not  mention  to  Wagner 
—  that  the  pension  may  continue  to  be  paid  as  usual  if  she  goes 

away /a  Was  the  Kingvwho  seems  to  have  remained  loyal  to  his 

m • 
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memories  of  the  part  Malvina  had  played  in  the  unforgettable 
Tristan  days,  beginning  to  suspect  thai  after  all  there  may  have  been 
something  in  her  charges?  Did  he  perchance  do  what  ii  had  been 
Wagner's  object  all  along  to  prevent  him  from  doing  distinguish 
between  the  angry  but  perfectly  rational  fuhninations  of  MuKinu 
and  the  obviously  half-wilted  rant  ings  of  Fraulein  von  Keutter? 
Was  he  prepared  to  resign  himself  to  making  the  best  of  a  bad  busi- 
ness —  to  leave  things  as  they  were  and  hope  that  with  Malvina 
outside  Bavaria  there  would  be  limits  placed  to  the  spread  of  the 
scandal? 

5 

Whatever  may  have  been  in  his  mind  he  must  have  been  consid- 
erably surprised  by  the  long  letter,  running  to  nearly  seven  papes 
in  print,  which  she  addressed  to  him  on  the  12th  January,  I8<>7, 
after  having  received  on  the  9th  the  official  command  to  leave 
Bavaria:  perhaps  it  was  the  plainest  speaking  to  which  LwUvig  ever 
had  to  submit  in  the  whole*  course  of  his  existence.1'*  What  the  King 
has  given,  she  says,  the  King  can  take  away.  Her  crime  is  simply 
that  she  has  told  him  the  truth  about  a  couple  who  are  unworthy  of 
a  friendship  such  as  his,  a  couple  who  have  duped  him  and  lied 
to  him. 


"Last  »uwnufcr,  when  \vr*  tficttited  to  you  the  I«*ttrr  to  Hi*rr  v*n*  Biilow, 
he  made  you  perpetrate'  a  piece*  of  folly  that  damaged  <mh  vw*»  HUUM* 
the  relation  in  which  W.  stood  towards  the  wife  of  the  gentleman  in 
question  was  already  known  to  the  world;  and  now  \w  in  the  motive 
force  in  the  injustice  <low  to  iw%  which,  if  a  nyllaMi*  of  it  luroint'H 
known,  will  cost  you  thousand*  of  h«*artn/* 

Knowing  that  her  foes  at  Tnebsrhen  would  try  to  persuade  him 
that  she  was  mad,  she  had  sent  the  King  a  number  of  ScIworrV  let- 
ters to  her,  to  enlighten  him  as  to  the  true  character  of  both  of  thorn, 
She  had  boon  unmoved  by  Wagner's  throats.  She  asks  only  to  be 
confronted  with  **the  guilty  ones*1*.  She  advises  Lmhvsg  to  make 
private  enquiries  about  the  Wagner-Coshtw-Biilow  matter;  there 
are  plenty  of  people  who  will  1m  nblt?  to  supply  him  with  informa- 
tion* "Your  royal  ermine  is  to  cover  their  *hame;  but  rounder  well, 
my  King,  that  the  royal  ermine  itself  will  be  soiled/*  She  repudiates 

»  It  &  given  in  full  in  <3IS,  p.  MO  fff  from  a  copy  m  Malvina  '«  own  handwriting 
now  in  tho  Dr*w*den  Library. 
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any  malign  influence  over  her  on  the  part  of  Reulter,  whom  she  now 
regards,  or  professes  to  regard,  more  or  less  as  a  young  simpleton 
with  a  touch  of  the  "psychic"  about  her.  To  the  "Dream"  about 
which  Wagner  made  such  a  to-do  she  attaches  no  importance  at  all, 
and  she  cannot  understand  how  it  could  have  "so  perturbed  the  irra- 
tional man  that  he  read  God  knows  what  lese  majeste  into  it."  14  The 
document  had  been  left  by  accident  at  Triebschen  —  it  had  fallen 
from  her  bag:  lr'  Wagner  had  improperly  kept  it  and  as  improperly 
sent  it  to  the  King  for  his  own  purposes.  Her  purpose  in  going  to 
Triebschen  had  been  to  speak  to  Wagner  of  Schnorr's  last  hours, 
tell  him  the  true  cause  of  his  death,  and  assure  him  that  she  was 
still  the  devoted  servant  of  Wagner's  art.  She  found  him  in  the  toils 
of  a  "conscienceless  woman",  from  whom  she  wished  to  rescue  him: 
she  had  given  him  a  medallion  portrait  of  Schnorr  with  a  lock  of 
his  hair,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  a  talisman  for  him  now  that 
he  is  "in  the  toils  of  the  evil  demon".  Wagner  had  so  far  misunder- 
stood her  anxiety  about  him  that  he  had  the  absurd  presumption 
to  imagine  she  was  in  love  with  him  —  she,  the  widow  of  Ludwig 
Schnorr!  She  rejects  the  unclean  notion  with  contempt.  She  felt  that 
she  had  been  entrusted  by  Schnorr  with  a  mission  to  "save"  Wag- 
ner* She  had  done  her  duty;  but  .the  wretched  man  had  refused  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  true  friendship. 

"Unless  you  come  to  recognise  that  only  Wagner's  mind  is  worthy  of 
admiration,  and  that  a  sharp  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  this 
and  his  person*  then  I  know  that  unspeakable  grief  and  misfortune 
await  you,  that  you  will  never  find  peace,  and  that  a  new  and  frightful 
clanger  threatens  you,  which  fills  me  with  horror  and  terror." 10 

14  She  had  evidently  forgotten  that  two  months  earlier  who  herself  had  taken 
Httutter  and  Iwr  vision*  very  Herioiudy.  She  menu*  alwo,  at  firat  sight,  to  contradict 
heraelf  «H  regarda  her  knowledge  of  W«gner*8  liaison  with  Conima*  Tn  one  place  in 
thin  letter  to  tin*  King,  defending  Itautter  from  the  charge  of  having  *  'instigated"  her 
agttitmt  "the  guilty  pair",  Him  says  that  "the  Frmilein  knew  a«  little  about  the  cul- 
pable l*>nd  an  I  did.  What  I  perceived,  what  I  unfortunately  ftaw  to  bo  inie,  my  own 
w*nno  showed  mo,"  Compare  thia  with  the  sentence  already  quoted  from  another 
part  of  the  tetter,  to  the  effect  that  Wagner's  relations  with  Cosima  were  known  to 
everyone  in  the  Hummer  of  1866,  Porhapa  what  Malvirm  moan*  in  the  former  of  the 
two  piuwagen  junt  cited  i#  that  it  was  only  at  Triobachen,  at  the  night  of  tho  pregnant 
(kmimt*,  that  she  reuiiwed  the  full  extent  of  the  association,  and  that  Isidore  von 
Rttuttm*  had  nothing  to  do  with  opening  her  eyes  in  that  respect, 

»  This  Heem«  to  be  untrue.  * 

**  Pet** r  Cornelius,  who  had  a  groat  regard  for  Malvina,  found  his  position  between 

h«*r  and  Wagner  a  difficult  one-  tn  February,  1867  Wagner  accused  him  of  a  "veritable 

crime"  in  having,  aa  he  had  heard*  "placed  faith  even  for  a  moment  in  Fran  Schnorr". 

A  day  or  two  later  Corneliu»  raet  Malvina  in  Munich.  "She  said'%  he  writes  to  his 
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She  will  not  leave  Munich,,  she  tells  him:  she  will  remain  then*  as  a 
witness  to  the  truth  of  what  she  has  said,  whatever  the  consequences 
may  be. 

6 

"Frau  Schnorr",  the  King  wrote  to  Wagner  on  the  14th  January, 
after  receipt  of  her  letter  of  the  12tlu 

"to  whom  I  sent  word  that  she  would  lose  her  allowance  if  she  did  not 
leave  the  country  within  a  fortnight,  replies  that  she  will  not.  I  think 
in  the  end  she  will  have  to  yield  to  necessity." 

These  three  or  four  ealm  lines  are  the  only  reference  to  the  matter 
in  his  lengthy  letter,  whieh  is  mostly  concerned  with  his  longing 
to  hear  the  Meistcr  singer  and  his  unquenchable  hope  that  Wagner 
will  give  up  Triehsohen  and  settle  down  again  in  his  Brienncrstrasse 
house.  Manifestly  the  artist  Wagner  was  imprcgnnhly  entrenched 
in  his  soul;  how^  indeed,  could  he  lose  faith  in  this  Wagner  without 
the  centre-pin  of  his  own  existence  being  withdrawn?  But  about  the 
man  Wagner  he  was  probably  doing  some  quiet  thinking,  **I  cannot 
and  will  not  believe**.,  be  is  reported  to  have  said*  *fcthat  Wagner's 
relations  with  Fran  von  Hiilow  go  beyond  the  limits  of  friendship. 
That  would  be  frightful/'  He  is  also  said  to  have  Kent  for  Wagner's 
former  servant  Franx,  who  was  at  that  time  in  charge  of  the*  Brten- 
nerstrasBe  house,  and  questioned  hint:  the  shrewd  fellow,  however, 
professed  ignorance  of  lh«  Comma  matter*  Ludwig  must  have  been 
asking  himtwU  seriously  whether  after  all  there  was  not  some  fire 
to  account  for  the  vast  amount  of  smoke  that  had  been  blowing  tip 
so  long  from  the  Munich  Press  and  elsewhere,  and  to  which  Malvtim 
was  now  adding  her  fuliginous  contribution* 


fiancfa,  "Wt»H,  l*a|mgono,  I  imvwt't  nr*m  you  for  HO«W»  timt**.  I  rt*j»Ht*d»  'Starry 
I'm  Horry,  l«it  Sfirantrt)  tWi*#m*rl  in  my  nl<l<*r  fritMruX*  who  IMH  itlwnyn  ni'twi  w**II  by 
me*.  *W«»1U  tnwt  him  only  till  you  w«»  in  n  Hx  ymirtwir.  IThww  m  tlw*  <*<1i<*iiU  **<Ution 
of  tlu*  !Ht4trn;  In  th(*  laU*r  ftnd  mow  candid  l»i<tgr«phy  of  <  x)m^H»*  h>  UIH  HO«  if  rt^iuln 
**TniHt  tlin  Hur  only",  «to,  (OIH%  II,  10S)1.  \Sturry  Qnntn.  w**  mmtn*!  fittnrli  m 
much  importance  to  p<^rm>ntititti^H.  HuraHtm  In  th*»  huild«»r  of  our  wluri<*  tonifiU't  nil 
th<»  priwtH  Hound  the  horn  he  hnndH  t<>  thnm*  T!M»  l»*tti*r  tt*  T«mi*ui  f  tin*  Kitt^  j  W«H 
much  loo  fttrong**  'O,  Tutnino  in  w<*U«*<tfttf**tfHi  UiwitnU  mi*:  ht»  h«n  »*-nt  m«»  hin  rom- 
pHmont*.  But  SnraMtro  in  a  villain',  On  thw,  I  turufnl  on  my  hwta  nncl  f*«Jt  'Starry 
Quwm,  I  have  Uwt  honourl*  *'  <5orm*Kiw  rtHntm  t«>  (lu*  mibjiHtt  Um  wtxl  «Iity  ;  h«  fcj 
that  MWt  of  loyalty  to  Wn«n<*r,  to  whom  h«»  ow^  ^verytliing*  h«  cannot 
c*lf  on  Malvina*»Hld^  CABT,  II,  4«&-  5, 

It  has  U>  ho  lK>rne  in  mind  that  (^)riwlluw  had  l*wn  whown  Wn«m*r*H  tettm  to 
oltdit  tin  <«*nA6qtt«*nUy  ftocwtpUwi  AH  gc^^l  WagriorV  varnion  of  whrti  had 
during  Malvina's  vUlla  tt>  Trielxichen. 
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On  the  17th  February  she  wrote  to  someone  who  cannot  be  posi- 
tively identified,  but  was  probably  the  Leipzig  Kapellmeister,  Julius 
Rietz,  saying  she  wished  to  take  up  her  public  career  again,  and 
asking  for  his  assistance  and  advice.  In  this  letter  her  recollection 
of  what  had  happened  at  Triebschen  in  the  preceding  November  is 
obviously  at  fault  here  and  there:  she  attributes  sentiments  to  her- 
self at  that  time  that  perhaps  only  came  to  her  later.  She  says,  for 
example,  that  at  her  first  entry  into  "the  luxurious  house"  and  her 
first  sight  of  "Frau  von  Billow,  dressed  up  and  in  an  advanced  state 
of  pregnancy  (her  husband  lives  in  Basel)"  her  eyes  were  "sud- 
denly opened"  as  to  the  company  she  was  in.17  She  laughs  at  the 
"ludicrous"  notion  that  she  wanted  to  marry  Wagner,  and  accuses 
him  of  being  the  source  of  paragraphs  to  that  effect  that  had  ap- 
peared in  certain  papers.  Cosima,  in  her  placatory  letter  to  her  of 
the  25th  December,  1866,  tries  to  make  it  appear  that  Malvina's 
own  conduct  had  given  birth  to  these  rumours.  But  Malvina  blames 
Wagner  also  for  certain  journalistic  reports  that  the  doctors  had 
declared  her  to  be  mentally  affected  beyond  hope  of  recovery;  and 
one  asks  oneself  whether  it  may  not  have  been  Rockel  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  all  this  publicity.  In  his  letter  of  the  23rd  November, 
it  will  be  remembered,  Wagner  had  categorically  assured  Rockel 
both  that  Malvina  was  "on  the  verge  of  complete  insanity"  and  that 
she  had  it  in  her  mind  to  marry  him. 

Wagner  spent  the  second  week  of  March,  1867  in  Munich,  and 
Malvina  seams  to  have  feared  that  while  there  he  might,  do  some- 
thing to  her  injury*  On  the  24th  her  brother-in-law  Karl  Schnorr 
von  Carolsfold,  who  was  living  at  that  time  in  Munich,  wrote  to  his 
fattier  in  Dresden: 

**Ho  [Wagner]  sent  Rockel  to  me,  to  invite  me  to  a  conference  with 
him;  hut  I  did  not  go.  Rockel  told  me  a  number  of  things,  from  which  I 
saw  that  W.  had  woven  a  pretty  tissue  of  lies  about  Malvina.  For  all 
that  he  graciously  offered  to  take  steps  to  induce  the  King  to  restore  her 
pension;  and  he  was  very  much  astonished  and  annoyed  to  learn  that 
all  this  had  been  arranged  already.'*  1R 

The  King,  in  fact,  had  relented:  face  had  been  saved  by  the 
restoration  of  the  pension  on  condition  that  Malvina  retired  for  a 
while  to  Tegernsee  or  some  similar  place  within  his  dominions* 


1T 

»  GIS,  p.  357. 
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That  was  of  itself  something  of  a  victory  for  her;  and  il  is  perhaps 
an  indication  that  Ludwig  had  already  come  lo  believe  that  the 
truth  in  this  wretched  matter  was  not  entirely  on  Wagner's  side. 

All  this  while  Cosinm  and  Wagner  must  have  been  given  furi- 
ously to  think.  The  King  had  taken  his  own  course  with  regard  to 
Malvina,  without  consulting  or  even  informing  them.  It  was  a  sign 
of  strength  in  him  that  he  never  wasted  words  over  minor  things: 
in  the  present  instance  he  seems  to  have  decided  for  himself  that 
Wagner  and  Cosima  were  not  wholly  correct  about  Mulvimu  and 
having  so  decided  he  first  of  all  put  things  right  with  regard  to  her, 
so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  and  then  dropped,  for  as  long  us  lie  could, 
an  iron  shutter  between  himself  and  Triehsehen  on  the  matter.  That 
it  was  revived  towards  the  end  of  1867  was  the  fault  of  Wagner 
himself. 

In  September,  1867  Cosima  and  Hiilow  returned  to  Munich.  In 
mid-November  Wagner,  apparently  as  the  result  of  communica- 
tions made  to  him  by  Cosima,  urged  Court  Secretary  Diifilipp  to 
have  Malvina  removed  from  Munich;  hearing  of  which,  (<ositna 
wrote  to  Diifllipp  making  light  of  the  matter.  Wagner  returned  to 
the  assault  on  the  30th  with  an  angry  letter  to  the  King-,  in  wlnrh  he 
enlarged  once  more  on  the  disturbance  to  his  own*  CosimaV  and 
Billow's  peace  that  Malvina  constitutes.  The  latter  has  **provokf*iP' 
Cosima,  either  in  the  street  or  in  the  theatre.  Resorting  to  his  usual 
technique,  he  suggests  to  the.  King  that  Malvina  had  deceived  Aim; 
she  had  ostensibly  howcd  lo  the  royal  "will  only  in  order  that  rfw 
might  remain  in  Munich,  where  she  could  carry  out  her  achwmw  of 
"vengeance"  against  Cosima.  The  King  in  invited  to  imagine  the 
effect  of  it  all  on 


**thl«  poor  man  fBSlow'K  Morbidly  wnaitivf  nnil  alrtwly 

harawtedl  n«  he  i«,  awl  not  Iwi  cm  ht»  wife,  who  in  romplrff  i*mocr»WH* 

conferred  nothing  hut  Iwnefartiotw  on  the  worthier  woman!" 

He  has  reason  to  believe  that  Malvina  is  only  awaiting  his  f  Wag* 
ner's]  return  to  Munich  to  put  Into  cxecut  Jon  her  vow  of  vengeance* 
He  wants  the  King  to  order  her  to  a**k  Coa*ima*H  pardon,  either  ver- 
bally or  by  letter,  ami  to  confess  that  she  ha*  been  lot!  into  thene  evil 
ways  of  hers  by  an  "impostor".  If  Matvinu  will  do  this,  Wagner  will 
raise  no  objection  to  her  remaining  in  Munich,*  on  condition  that  nhe 
never  again  crosses  his  path  or  Billow's.  There  can  be  no  tjuo&tian, 
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of  course,  of  Malvina  now  being  employed  in  Munich  for  artistic 
purposes:  moreover  Wagner  suggests  that  her  pension,  which,  he 
says,  was  raised  from  1,200  florins  to  2,000  by  the  good  offices  of 
Cosima,  should  be  reduced  to  the  lower  figure,  which  is  large  enough 
for  such  services  as  Malvina  had  rendered.  He  proposes  this  not 
merely  on  the  grounds  of  "what  is  right",  but  for  the  remarkable 
reason  —  remarkable  as  coming  from  Richard  Wagner  —  that  he 
wishes  "to  protect  himself  from  the  reproach  of  being  the  cause  of 
quite  useless  and  unmerited  expense  to  the  Civil  List." 


To  these  depths  of  subterfuge,  shabbiness  and  malice  had  Wag- 
ner and  Cosixna  step  by  step  been  forced  to  descend  by  their  des- 
perate need  to  save  themselves.  Well  may  Lucretius  say  that  to  see  a 
man  as  he  really  is  we  must  observe  him  in  danger  and  adversity; 
for  then  the  mask  falls  from  him,  the  man  as  he  is  remains,  and  the 
very  words  of  truth  corne  up  from  the  heart  itself.  We  are  reminded 
of  Edouard  Schure's  observation  that  "to  keep  looking  at  Wagner's 
head  was  to  see  at  one  moment  the  front  face  of  Faust  and  at  the 
next  the  profile  of  Mephistopheles." 

The  next  letter  from  the  King  to  Wagner  is  dated  the  9th  March, 
1868;  so  that  unless  some  letters  between  the  pair  have  been  lost 
we  must  conclude  that  he  did  not  reply  at  all  to  Wagner's  letter  of 
the  30th  November-  His  patience  was  by  that  time  evidently  ex- 
hu listed;  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  waste  his  time  on  matters 
of  thin  miserable  kind,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  Wagner's  art. 
On  the  9th  December,  1867  he  sent  to  Dufflipp  an  extract  from 
Wagner's  letter  with  a  covering  note  of  his  own:  . 

"I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Richard  Wagner,  in  which  he  asks 
me  to  punish  Krau  Schnorr —  in  what  fashion  you  will  see  from  the 
pa*wuge  in  the  letter  which  I  enclose  herewith.  Return  it  to  me  quickly; 
I  await  your  suggestion  with  regard  to  this  matter.  The  eternal  wrangles 
and  complaints  on  the  part  of  Wagner,  Forges,  Frobel  and  the  rest  of 
ih**m  have  become  thoroughly  repugnant  to  me*  I  have  shown  these 
people  so  much  indulgence  and  patience,  conferred  so  many  benefits 
on  them,  that  they  ought  to  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  and  grate- 
ful; the  thread  of  my  patience  is  at  last  beginning  to  break.** lfi 

*»  BLKB,  p.  197.* 
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Did  he  already  believe,  and  at  the  same  time  shrink  from  believing, 
that  the  main.,  if  not  the  whole,  truth  was  on  MaWum's  side?  The 
political  history  of  those  days,  and  the  fluctuations  of  Lud\vig*s  feel- 
ings towards  Wagner  and  Cosima,  will  come  up  for  discussion  in 
another  chapter.  Meanwhile  we  have  to  note  that  on  the  13th  De- 
cember (1867)  the  King  wrote  thus  to  Diiffiipp,  from  Hohen- 
schwangau  : 

"I  received  your  letter  this  evening.  It  is  as  if  I  had  fallen  from  the 
clouds.  This  refined,  intelligent  Fran  von  Billow  oreupien  hri>elf  with 
scribbling  for  the  Press!  aa  She  writes  these  dreadful  article*!  Krally 
I  should  not  have  thought  the  rultivated  Cosima  capable  of  a  piece  of 
knavery  of  this  sort!  But  I  am  still  more  surprised  that  you  believe  the 
situation  as  regards  Wagner,  Fran  von  Riilow  and  Fran  Schnorr  is  not 
koscher  [free  from  suspicion']  :  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the*  miwrabla 
rumour  is  true  —  "which  I  was  never  able  to  bring  myself  to  believe  - 
should  it  after  all  be  really  a  case  of  adultery  ~«~  then  alanP  ?l 

In  the  light  of  this  last  sentence  we  can  see  clearly  enough  why 
Wagner  and  Coftima  were  so  desperately  anxious  to  conceal,  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  the  real  facts  of  the  matter  from  the  King/'* 

In  1870  we  find  Wagner  writing  to  PusincHi  &  propo*  of  certain 
"false  and  evil  things"  that  were  being  said  alw>ut  htm  in  DrtwU»n, 
and  placing  them  to  the  credit  of  Isidore  von  Reutter,  "a  friewl  of 
Frau  Schnorr,  who  absolutely  wanted  to  marry  m«\M  M  Wagner  — 
or  was  it  Cosima?  —  w&nui  to  have  been  obso*>H<ul  wtth  the  ideu  that 
plans  were  afoot  to  end  his  widowerhood  willy-nilly.  W<*  actually 
find  him  telling  the  King,  on  the  16th  July,  1868,  that  hit  MtiHiwchHi 
Rockel  of  trying  to  plant  one  of  his  daughters*  on  hint!  an  in- 
sinuation for  which,  as  Dr.  Strobel  says,  there  is*  no  Httpporting  cvi- 
dence  whatever, 

8 

Neither  Cosima  nor  the  later  Wahnf  ried  bodyguard  4^v«r  forgave 
Malvina  for  the  part  nhe  played  in  enlightening  the  King  m  10  thti 
true  relations  of  Comma  and  Wagner,  liounton  St«w«rt  Quiml^r* 
Iain,  in  his  Wagner  biography  of  1896,  told  hb  read€>r^  that  in 


For  tli 
BUKB,  |>.  198. 
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nection  with  the  Tristan  performances  of  1865  "two  names  deserve 
special  mention,  those  of  Hans  von  Billow  and  Ludwig  Schnorr  von 
Carolsfeld",  Malvina,  whose  Isolde  neither  Wagner  nor  the  King 
could  praise  too  highly  at  the  time,  he  ignores.  But  the  limit  of  the 
ungenerous  is  achieved  by  Glasenapp  in  his  treatment  of  Malvina, 
treatment  in  which  the  hand  of  Cosima  is  everywhere  apparent.  He 
indulges  in  every  possible  disparagement  of  Malvina's  work  in  con- 
nection with  Tristan,  even  going  so  far  as  to  say  that 

"we  know  that  ever  since  his  settling  in  Munich  Wagner  had  in  his 
mind's  eye,  for  Isolde,  not  Frau  von  Schnorr  but  solely  and  exclusively 
Fraulein  Tietjens  (at  that  time  in  London),  whose  voice  was  in  the 
plenitude  of  its  youthful  power." 

Compare  this  with  Wagner's  own  declaration  in  his  Open  Letter  of 
the  18th  April,  1865  to  the  Vienna  Bbtschafter,  in  which,  after  re- 
ferring to  the  frustration  of  his  plans  for  giving  the  opera  in  Karls- 
ruhe in  1859,  he  said  that  there  he  "would  have  had  the  same  sing- 
ers [Schnorr  and  Malvina]  for  the  principal  parts  who  now,  six 
years  later,  when  I  have  obtained  perfect  freedom  of  choice",  are 
the  only  ones  "among  the  numerous  personnel  of  the  German 
theatre"  who  are  "qualified  for  the  solution  of  my  problems"*  That 
this  passage  was  perfectly  well  known  to  Glasenapp  is  shown  by 
bin  close  paraphrase  of  it  on  page  266  of  his  third  volume.  That 
volume,  however,  had  been  issued  in  1899,  before  he  had  come 
under  Cosima's  influence  to  the  extent  that  he  did  later.  In  his  fourth 
volume  (1904),  in  which  he  has  to  deal  with  the  Munich  Tristan 
performances  of  3865,  and  during  ibis  labours  on  which  he  lived 
for  some  time  at  Bayreuth,  ha  had  manifestly  become  the  mouth- 
piece of  Comma's  resentment  against  Malvina,  a  resentment  still  im- 
placable after  nearly  forty  years.** 

It  is  true  that  for  a  moment,  in  the  summer  o£  1864,  Wagner  had 
thought  of  Theresa  Tietjens  for  Jus  Isolde.  On  the  16th  May  he  had 
anked  Karl  Klindworth,  who  "was  at  that  time  living  in.  London,  to 
see  this  singer  —  about  whom  Wagner  could  have  known  nothing  at 
first  hand  but  whose  voice  was  world-famous,  —  and  sound  her,  if 
ho  thought  she  would  be  suitable  for  the  part,  as  to  the  possibility 
of  her  taking  the  role  of  Isolde  in  Munich  next  year;  if  she  were 
willing,  K^lindworth  was  to  coach  her  in  it  Apparently  the  letter's 

**  See,  on  the  Cosuna-Glasenapp  point  In  general,  GIS,  pp.  459-466* 
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report  upon  her  was  favourable,  for  Wagner,  in  his  next  letter  to 
Klindworth,  on  the  8th  June,  says  he  has  written  to  her  direct,  but 
so  far  has  had  no  answer.8*  But  by  the  25th  Juno,  1864  he  had  dis- 
missed the  lady  from  his  thoughts,  as  is  shown  hy  his  brief  ami 
impolite  note  to  Klindworth  —  "The  Tietjens  can.  .  .  /"  Moan- 
while  some  of  the  German  papers  had  announced  that  she  was  to 
sing  Isolde.  This  seems  to  have  drawn  a  protest  from  Sehnorr,  whom 
Wagner  pacifies  in  a  letter  of  the  31st  October  in  which  he  advises 
him  not  to  attach  any  importance  to  "the  Tietjens  canard**:  "I  desire 
nothing  more  ardently  than  that  your  dear  wife  may  maintain  the 
will,  the  joy  and  the  strength  for  the  great  task  she  has  undertaken, 
which  can  be  carried  cwt  only  by  a  soul  in  friendly  alliance."  *** 
Nearly  two  months  before  that,  indeed,  he  had  told  Fran  Wille  that 
he  was  going  to  give  Tristan  ^ext  May,  "with  the  Sehnorrs";  while 
in  the  plan  for  the  future  which  he  drew  up  for  the  King  in  January* 
1865  "Schnorr  and  wife'*  are  cast  for  Tristan.  Thi**  of  itself  puts  in 
its  proper  perspective  Glasenapp'V  assertion  that  Wagner  hud  had 
"not  Fran  Schnorr  but  solely  and  exclusively  Friiulew  TietjenH** 
for  Isolde  "ever  since  his  settling  in  MunicV*. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  while  Glusenapp  was  technically  correct  in 
saying  that  Wagner  Jmd  thought  of  Tietjens  for  his  Munich  !*o1clc, 
he  had  done,  so  merely  because  he  mirmiMcnl,  from  what  hf  had  been 
told  about  her  voice,  that  she  might  I»e  able*  to  sing  tbe  difficult  part 
—  not  at  all  because  he  was  acquainted  with  her  capabilities*  in  gen- 
eral and  ranked  her  above  Malvina.  which  ix  the  imprfgwioit  the 
unwary  reader  gct«  from  tbe  Htory  an  told  by  Clawnapp* 

Wagner's  contemporary  letters  prove  conclusively  Unit  in  1865 
there  was  no  singer  on  the  Continent  but  Mttlvitia  to  whom  he  rould 
think  of  entrusting  the  part  of  Inolde*  IVrhap*  at  forty  her  voiw 
wan  no  longer  at  itn  bent,  a  fact  that  may  have  let}  him  tt>  consider  for 
a  moment  the  younger  Tietjttna.  But  Malviwu  an  he  awimni  tbe 
King  in  Marcl^  1865,  was  a  "true  nrtiBt",  who  WIIH  thoroughly  de- 
voted to  him  and  had  lived  in  the  part  for  several  yearn:  ht*  waw 
certain  in  advance  that  she  would  "msrprixa  the  worleP.  A  few  week» 
later,  during  the  reheumaK  he  told  the  King  that  "Fnw  Schnorr 


w  two  totter*  fmvi*,  I«r^n  i^rint^I  in  th*  .  .» 

Be**  uUt>  VVitRTirr^  btt^r  f.f  th»^  Int  Juru>.  ttH4.  t*  Hlik^w,  in  wfiSt*h  ^  MK  him 
ft«r  thi*  HtimmtT  «l  t$65  —  "7>{*foji**<*  twU*  with  8crhw»rr  »i*ft  Tk 
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overtops  everything  I  could  have  expected :  there  is  nobody  I  could 
compare  with  her  in  this  part:  she  reminds  me  of  my  youthful 
model,  the  famous  Willie! mine  Schroder-Devrient"  —  which  was 
the  highest  praise  he  could  have  hestowed  on  any  singer.  Still  latei 
he  calls  her  "perfect",  above  and  beyond  comparison  with  any  othei: 
living  female  artist.  On  the  26th  September,  1865  he  told  Frau 
Wille  that  for  Tristan  he  had  had  "a  wonderful  pair  of  artists,  senl 
me  from  heaven  .  .  .  astoundingly  gifted."  In  a  letter  of  October, 
1866,  just  before  the  trouble  began  at  Triebschen,  he  had  addressed 
her  as  "dear,  good  Malvina,  unforgettable  Isolde!"  and  described 
her  as  an  "incomparable  artist".  But  if  he  could  perhaps  nevei 
really  forget  his  "unforgettable  Isolde"  he  could  at  any  rate  let  his 
resentment  carry  him  later  to  the  point  of  ignoring  her  and  her  greal 
services  to  him  in  the  Tristan  days.  As  has  been  seen,  in  his  detailed 
Recollections  of  Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeldy  written  and  pub- 
lished in  the  summer  of  3868,  he  does  not  so  much  as  mention  Mai- 
vina's  name*  If  anything  could  have  made  the  spirit  of  the  noble 
Schnorr  turn  against  him,  it  would  have  been  that.  All  in  all,  few 
things  in  Wagner's  career  reflect  so  much  discredit  on  him  as  his 
treatment  of  Malvina  Schnorr. 
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WE  MUST  now  take  up  again  the  chronological  sequence  of 
events  at  the  point  at  which  it  had  to  be  interrupted  in  order 
to  present  the  full  Malvina  story  in  continuous  form* 

For  the  King,  the  year  1867  seemed  to  open  under  the  happiest 
auspices.  There  appeared  to  be  little  difficulty  now  in  the  way  of 
the  realisation  of  his  passionate  desire  to  have  Wagner  in  Munich 
again.  "Pfo"  and  "Pfi",  whom  Wagner  regarded  as  hit*  arch- 
enemies, had  both  quitted  the  scene,  Pfistermeiater  having  given  up 
his  post  as  Cabinet  Secretary  on  the  1st  December,  "1866,*  Pfordten 
having  resigned  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month.  He  wart  succeeded 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year  by  Prince  Hohenlohe,  whom  Wagner 
looked  upon  as  sympathetic  towards  him  and  his  **cauwe*\ 

The  complex  character  of  the  young  King  ia  nowhere  more  ap- 
parent than  in  the  contrast  between  his  letter*  to  Wagfier  regarding 
all  these  personages  and  his  contemporary  letters  to  other  |KK*ple 
about  them.  When  he  writes  to  Wagner,  "Pfo"  and  "Pfi"  are  4*A1» 
berich"  and  "Mime",  who  must  be  removed  at  the  first  opportunity 
because  they  stand  in  the  way  of  his  and  Wagner'a  plans  for  the  re- 
generation of  the  German  world  through  the  theatre;  we  almost 
expect  to  hear  the  appropriate  Ring  motive*  at  the  bare  mention  of 
their  names.  But  to  bis  grandfather,  the  omvtimo  Luc! wig  If  who 
often  counselled  him  in  political  mattery  he  writes  about  them 
with  the  most  objective  sense  imaginable  of  Real-Politik.  Pfordten 
simply  had  to  got  he  says  in  a  letter  of  the  13th  January.  **His  poli- 
tics last  year  enjoyed,  it  is  true,  not  only  my  own  full  assent  but  that 
of  the  country*  But  he  just  had  not  the  expected  success."  Bavaria 
had  lost  the  wrfr  and  been  forced  to  submit  to  onerous  peace  terms, 

'Rflitermfri^ 

it  *****  the  Mwdfk*  of  9,000  florint  of  bh  to***,  b**t»*  W*gW»totifc«*w.i 
*x*^ 

fwi 
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with  the  "natural  result"  that  the  men  who  had  the  destinies  of  the 
country  in  their  hands  at  that  time,  Prime  Minister  von  der  Pf  ordten 
and  Feldmarschal  Prince  Karl  (the  King's  great-uncle),  had  teen 
held  responsible  by  the  whole  nation  for  the  catastrophe. 

"To  govern  with  such  a  Minister  is  a  pure  impossibility,  let  his  inclina- 
tions be  of  the  best  and  his  knowledge  of  the  widest.  So  it  comes  about 
that  Pfordten  is  the  innocent  sacrifice  to  the  catastrophe  of  1866." 

The  Minister  himself,  he  continues,  had  been  among  the  first  to 
recognise  how  matters  stood.  At  first  the  King  had  hoped  to  persuade 
him  to  reconsider  his  resignation,  but  in  the  bitterness  of  his  anger 
he  had  stipulated  for  such  conditions  in  a  purely  personal  matter  -*- 
the  reference  is  obviously  to  Wagner  —  as  would  have  involved  a 
humiliation  for  the  King.  Ludwig  had  therefore  no  option  but  to 
part  with  him;  and  his  only  possible  successor  seems  to  be  Hohen- 
lohe,  whose  programme  meets  with  the  royal  approval.2 

In  the  autumn  of  1866  Wagner  had  given  Ludwig  to  understand 
that  he  had  been  driven  out  of  Munich  by  the  machinations  of  cer- 
tain enemies  whom  the  King  had  been  too  irresolute  to  stand  up  to 
as  he  should  have  done.  Ludwig,  he  contended,  was  in  no  less  danger 
than  himself  from  the  politicians;  and  no  thought  of  returning  to 
Munich  would  he  entertain  until  these  "criminals"  had  received  the 
punishment  they  deserved.  At  the  commencement  of  1867  it  seemed 
to  the  King  that  he  had  done  everything  required  of  him  by  his  ex- 
acting Friend.  He  had  parted  with  Pfordten  and  Pfistermeister,  in- 
stalled Hohenlohe,  and  made  other  changes  in  the  governmental 
personnel.  In  the  fearly  days  of  January  Semper  had  shown  him  the 
model  of  the  proposed  festival  theatre,  and  received  a  handshake 
and  the  royal  assurance  that  the  building  would  begin  at  once.  Wag- 
ner's scheme  of  1864  for  the  founding  of  a  Music  School  in  his 
sense,  with  Billow  as  director,  was  also  to  be  realised,  Ludwig  agree- 
ing with  him  that  without  such  a  school  the  theatre  would  be  merely 
wa  costly  toy"  —  though  he  urged,  quite  Seasonably t  that  as  Sam- 
per's splendid  building  could  not  be  completed  in  mudkt  leas  than 
five  years,  work  on  it  should  commence  at  once.  "We  will  bid  the 
age  of  Pericles  arise  pfltpe!  inpw?*;^,  wrot$  fc>  ^%wt  fa.  Jwaajy* 

"Tfc*  Germaa  fiatto*^^  iwover 

00ttft&^ 
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to  ours  and  bow  before  its  spirit.  ...  I  am  so  happy  and  sure*  of  vic- 
tory: great  things  must  happen  this  year:  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
great  festival  theatre  will  be  laitP,  and  HO  on. 

Thus  the  King;  and  thus,  no  doubt,  it  would  have  all  turned  out, 
had  Wagner's  views  and  interests  coincided  at  every  point  with  his. 
But  "Wagner  had  interests  and  plans  of  his  own. 

Except,  perhaps.,  during  the*,  first  few  feverish  weeks  after  his 
banishment  he  had  never  been  really  anxious  to  return  to  Munich, 
He  had  thrown  himself  as  energetically  as  he  did  into  the  business 
of  getting  Pfordten  and  certain  others  removed  partly  because  bis 
fury  with  them  for  having  worsted  htm  in  December,  1 86.1  mud** 
peace  of  mind  impossible  for  him  until  lie  had  avenged  that  *Vriwe*\ 
partly  because  he  honoslly  saw  in  laidwig  the  destined  "redeemer"* 
of  the  German  nation  and  thought  him  to  be  in  danger  front  his  own 
servants.  The  sybilline  spirit  of  Frau  Pangl  'n  must  have  been  hover- 
ing about  him  when  he  wrote  to  his  sister  Klara  Wolfram,  on  the 
15th  January,  1867,  that  be  had  saved  from  **ruin^  "the  last  ami 
only  hope  among  the  German  princes'19,,  who  was  "behip;  betrayed 
and  enmeshed  by  bis  own  most  confidential  oflteiuls'**.  To  bin  sister 
Luise  Brockhans  he  wrote  in  a  similar  vein  a  couple  of  days  later, 
We  need  not  take  loo  literally  bis  statement  that  hi*  own  rares  had 
oppressed  him  only  in  so  Far  as  they  concerned  **my  ardent  love 
and  sympathy  for  the  young  King  of  Bavaria^-  That  was  merely  the* 
usual  Wagneriun  "literature"*  and  l.uise,  who  knew  her  brother** 
capacity  for  self-dramatisation,  no  doubt  smiled  a*  she  read  it.  But 
ho  was  sincere  enough  in  bis  belief  that  it  was  owing  to  /m  effort* 
that  the  King  had  been  able  to  "rouse  himself*  and  summon  the 
strength  to  "free  himself  and  his  country  from  the  direct 


It  looks  today  as  if,  for  lack  of  certain  document*  only  recently 
made  available,  neither  the  older  school  of  Wagneriann  nor  the 
purely  political  historians  of  Bavaria  have  given  UM  a  wholly  true 
picture  of  the  state,  of  affair*  between  May,  IH61>  when  Wugmrr 
first  went  to  Munich,  and  December,  1865,  when  he  wan  driven  out 
of  it  For  the  partisan  Wagtwriftno,  of  wHirce,  IN*  wan  from 
ning  to  end  the  mcarmttion  of  all  th<^  unselfish  virtue^ 
«j*.  IMf  |i|*.  054  00-  ~-~««~--~ 
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and  "Pfi"  and  the  rest  of  them  the  double-distilled  essence  of  all 
the  vices.  But  the  matter  can  now  be  seen  to  have  been  far  more 
complex  than  was  formerly  imagined.  The  King,  in  his  passion  for 
Wagner  and  all  that  Wagner  stood  for  as  an  artist,  was  undoubtedly 
given  at  times  to  thinking  affairs  of  state  a  bit  of  a  bore,  and  it  is 
clear  enough  that  now  and  then  during  the  critical  months  preceding 
the  war  of  1866  he  was  disinclined  to  face  up  to  the  full  seriousness 
of  the  situation.  His  great-uncle  Prince  Karl  told  the  ex-King  Lud- 
wig  I  that  he  himself  was  racked  with  anxiety  over  Bavaria's  future: 
the  King,  he  said,  seemed  to  take  no  interest  in  military  matters, 
and,  indeed,  to  be  indifferent  to  everything  but  night  rides  to  the 
Roseninsel  *  and  games  with  the  young  Prince  Taxis.  There  is  a  vein 
of  peevish  exaggeration  in  all  this,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
King's  Ministers  more  than  once  had  difficulty  in  establishing  con- 
tact with  him  during  that  critical  time.  And  all  his  sins  of  omission 
and  commission  in  this  regard  were  mistakenly  charged  to  the  ac- 
count of  Wagner,  who,  it  was  generally  believed  in  Court  circles  and 
political  quarters;,  was  craftily  using  the  inexperienced  boy  for  his 
own  personal,  and  especially  financial,  ends.  These  people  were 
incapable  of  distinguishing  between  the  man  and  the  artist.  They 
saw  Wagner  only  in  the  light  of  his  personal  failings  and  his  record 
•••-liia  insatiable  passion  for  luxury  at  the  expense  of  others,  his 
lack  of  conscience  where  debts  were  concerned,  his  notorious  in- 
gratitude towards  benefactors,  his  ruthless  egoism  in  the  pursuit  of 
lus  ends,  —  and  were  convinced  that  having  found  a  heaven-sent 
dupe*  in  the  innocent  young  Wittelsbacher  the  crafty  "Musikant" 
meant  to  exploit  him  to  the  full  and  achieve  the  ruin  of  everyone 
who  stood  in  lii«  way.  Tims  we  find  the  Prussian , Ambassador  in 
Munich  informing  Berlin  in  October,  1866  that  the  reasons  for  the 
dtegrace  then  threatening  Pfordten  all  led  back  to  Richard  Wagner: 
thin  intriguing  musician,  he  said,  wcmld  not  rest  until  he  had  re- 
Humed  hiB  comfortable  existence  in  the  capital  and  was  able  to  do 
what  he  liked  with  the  royal  purse*  "Ho  knows  that  Pfordten  brought 
about  hm  Imniatimcnt,  and  he  is  now  using  his  incredible  influence 
over  the  young  monarch  to  undermine  Pfordten's  position.**  5 

4  Thf»  "Maud  of  tVwm*'\  In  the  Starnbwg  Lakc»  to  whioh  the  King  wa»  in  the 
Imbit  of  retiring  uvery  now  and  then, 

*  Dofttorl,  III,  457,  quoting  from  a  document  In  the  archives  of  the  Prussian 
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The  Ambassador's  informant  was  Pfordten  himself,  \vho  told 
him  that  he  had  bluntly  refused  to  make  any  concessions  where 
Wagner  was  concerned  — 


"a  man  whose  morals  and  dispositions  are  in  every  rospcrt 

and  who  has  made  it  his  object  to  feed  the  King's  mind  with  not  merely 

useless  but  positively  dangerous  stuff  in  order  to  «ubjt*et  him  to  his* 

will"; 

while  Wagner  tries  on  the  one  hand  to  lure  the  boy  into  political 
Utopias,  on  the  other  hand  he  confirms  him  in  the  notion  that  a 
King  must  not  be  gainsaid  in  anything,  and  «eduws  him  into  the 
most  nonsensical  expenditure.  Pfordten,  it  appears,  has  done  his 
best  to  open  the  King's  eyes  to  the  real  character  of  the  man,  ami 
Wagner  can  never  forget  or  forgive  the  statesman's*  share  in  the 
events  that  led  to  his  expulsion  from  Munich. 


But  were  the  hands  of  the  officials  quite  clean?  Wagner  always 
maintained  that  his  one  object  in  plunging  into  Bavarian  polities 
was  to  save  the  King  from  Ins  own  Ministers,  who  were  plotting 
to  get  complete  power  into  their  own  hands*  That  view  of  the?  situa- 
tion finds  some  confirmation  in  the  diaries  of  Hoht*nl0hc%  who  know 
everything  that  went  on  not  only  ahove  hut  helow  the  surface  in 
Munich  political  circles.  On  the  3rd  June,  1866  he  rwnril*  that 
some  brawls  that  had  just  occurred  betwiwm  the,  mob  and  the*  police 
had  been  without  doubt  the  work  of  "paid  agents**- 


"Who  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  m  not  quite  clear.  Thtf  Liberal*  **y  it  in 
the  UHramontanes  [the  clerical  party]  who  are  trying  to  g*»t  up  &  rovo* 
lution  and  drive  the  young  King  out.  .  .  »" 

Four  months  later  he  describes  in  aom<*  detail  the  intrigua*  of  the 
politicians  against  the  King.  Hohenloha  had  ju*t  had  a  t?imv<*r»4t* 
tion  with  Dr.  Qacar  von  Stfhanfcenbach,  hi*  personal  phyairmn, 
whose  practice  brought  him  into  clone  touch  with  the  highest  itodaty 
of  the  capital* 

"He  told  me  that  for  the  last  fortnight  he  had  met  the  King  almott  every 
evening  at  the  houne  of  Paul  Taxis,  HI*  judgment  of  itw  King  w«*  wry 
favourable,  and  it  become*  more  and  more  obvious  that  the  neglect 
and  the  mistake*  of  which  the  King  has  bom  accuaed  are  really  due 
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to  the  Cabinet.  My  instincts  were  not  deceived;  it  is  really  true  that 
Pfistermeister  and  Lutz  purposely  kept  the  king  in  isolation  that  they 
might  pursue  their  protection  policy  undisturbed  in  conjunction  with 
Pfordtcn  and  Bomhard  [the  Minister  of  Justice].6  In  consequence  the 
King  knew  nothing  of  the  military  memorial  service.  It  was  Pfister- 
meister who  induced  the  King  not  to  attend  the  funeral  of  General 
Zoller,  not  to  visit  the  hospitals,  etc.  It  appears  that  Schanzenbach  has 
helped  to  open  the  King's  eyes." 

Wagner  was  therefore  not  alone  in  his  conviction  that  Ludwig 
was  being  "betrayed  and  enmeshed",  as  he  put  it  in  his  letter  to 
Klara  Wolfram:  there  were  undoubtedly  many  in  the  Court  party 
and  among  the  clericals  and  the  professional  politicians  in  general 
\vho  were  working,  even  at  this  early  stage  of  his  reign,  to  have  the 
King  removed  from  the  throne  for  the  easier  furtherance  of  their 

own  personal  or  party  ends.7  In  doing  all  he  could  to  open  Ludwig's 

« 

6  That  is  to  aay,  thoy  deliberately  edged  him  out  of  public  affairs  and  then  spread 
the  report  that  he  could  not  bo  induced  to  concern  himself  with  them.  The  "service" 
mentioned  in  Hohonlohe's  next  sentence  was  for  General  von  Zoller,  who  had  been 
kilted  in  the  battle  of  Kissingen  (10th  July).  Public  feeling  in  Munich  at  the  time 
had  run  high  against  the  King,  who  was  charged  with  refusing  to  receive  the  officer 
who  had  brought  the  body  back,  and,  in  general,  of  showing  only  a  languid  interest 
in  the  war.  "A  *high  war  lord*  who  refuses  to  receive  an  officer  returned  from  the 
bttttMiddr  Hohonlnho  had  noted  in  his  diary  on  the  13th  July.  "Is  it  not  enough 
to  make  pcioplo  rail?" 

Bohm  (BLKB,  p.  115)  comments  unfavourably  on  what  he  calls  the  'credulity 
with  which  Hohonlohe,  in  bis  entry  of  the  llth  October,  accepts  "the  improbable 
fable  tfonamue  of  tho  Wagner  party",  told  him  by  **Wagner's  friend  Dr.  Schanzen- 
baoh",  of  the  machinations  of  Pfistermeister,  Pfordton  and  Bomhard.  To  this  it  may 
bo  replied  that  if  the  story  had  been  as  utterly  "improbable"  as  Bohm  tries  to  make 
out  it  is  not  likely  that  so  shrewd  a  practical  politician  as  Hohenlobe,  who  knew  all 
the  highways  and  byways  of  Bavarian  politics,  would  have  given  it  the  considera- 
tion ha  did,  "My  instincts  wore  not  deceived*'  are  his  words;  they  imply  that  he 
himaolf  had  miapact&d  manoeuvre*  of  the  sort  before  Schamenbach  told  him  his  story. 
Tho  point  i*  not  whether  the  story  was  true  in  all  it*  details:  the  suspicion  of  Bom- 
hard  in  particular  was  probably  uttjuftiflod.  Tha  point  !«  that  Hohenbhe  regarded 
such  an  explanation  of  recant  events  as  Schamsenbach  had  g*v«n  him  as  wholly  oon- 
afatent  with  Us  own  observation** 

There  i*  no  evidence,  by  the  way,  that  Sdtexwsonbach  was  a  "friend"  ^Wagner  s 
at  this  tiwte:  his  nam*  do©*  not  come  into  t**a  story  ontll  the  6tfc  i  January,  1867,  when 
ha  wrote  to  Waimar  on  b«haJUf  oT  H<)henlohe.  Furttomw>r*t  tto  Court  dbrcks  in  which 


B«v«rfpoUr«««i.t»  stoply  to  Ok  Art  . 

the  authority  and  dignity  of  tto  King  were  so  beenoirohed  that  his 
l  «£SW  La^TlSU  ptotCT  ff  ve  empbatfe  «^«^ 

ttw  wrfwot  derir*  to  MA  m  independent  i^  tonwtmaa  by  the  King  fl«de,m  place 
of  diplomatic  tadcey.,"  KLRWB,  IV,  180. 
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eyes  to  the  danger  threatening  him  Wagner  was  not  thinking  solely 
of  his  own  interests;  he  was  honestly  concerned  also  for  the  young 
King.  It  may  have  been  through  an  excess  of  self-esteem  that  he 
imagined  Jie  was  competent  to  steer  the  Bavarian  ship  of  state 
through  the  trouhled  waters  then  beginning  to  heal  against  iu  or  at 
all  events  to  select  the  ideal*  captain  and  crew  and  give  them  their 
sailing  orders.  In  practical  politics  he  was  never  more  than  the 
veriest  amateur,  as  is  shown  not  only  by  his  naive  belief  that  in  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  the  solution  of  the  age-long  German  prob- 
lem depended  on  "the  princes"  identifying  themselves  with  "their 
folk"  in  a  way  more  operatic  than  realistic,  but  by  his  inability, 
then  as  at  all  times,  to  grasp  the  elementary  fact  that  the  life  of  a 
nation  depends  upon  many  more  things  than  its  theatrical  and  op- 
eratic "culture"  or  its  naive  reactions  of  hatred  for  Jews*  or  Jesuits, 
or  Prussia,  or  Austria,  or  whatever  the  catchword  or  the  bogy  of 
the  time  and  the  place  may  be.  In  January,  1867  he  was  confidently 
assuring  Rockel  that  "external  politick  did  not  concern  and  never 
had  concerned  Bavaria!  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  practical 
politicians,  who  had  to  deal  with  such  very  unoperatic  problem**  an 
foreign  relations,  taxation,  armaments,  codes  of  justice,  education, 
tariffs,  excise  and  so  on,  should  have  kicked  hard  against  the  intru- 
sion of  this  self-confident  amateur  from  Saxony  into  the  affairs  of 
Bavaria.  Hut  whatever  we  may  think  of  Wagner  an  a  politician  there 
can  he  no  question  that  he  believed  everything  he  did  politically 
to  be  in  the  King's  and  all  Germany's  interest  no  less  than  in  his  own* 


But,  he  goes  on  to  say  to  Lmse  Brodkhmm  in  hit*  letter  of  the  17th 
January,  1867,  he  and  the  King  are  now  to  Home  *mal!  extent  at 
cross-purposes*  For  himself,  his  aole  desire  i«  to  remain  in  the 
heavenly  aecliusion  of  Triebsehen  and  get  on  with  hi«  creative  work, 
whereas  for  Ludwig  the  hard-won  victory  over  the  politician*  lo«e» 
all  its  meaning  "unlacm  I  soon  return  to  him  for  good".  Still,  ha 
continues  complacently*  he  is  hoping  to  hrlng  hi*  young  friend 
round  to  his  way  of  thinking,  "amee  he  is  equal  to  any  naerifice  for 
me".  He  was  to  discover,  before  long,  that  there  were  *acrifiee« 
which  the  King  was  not  prepared  to  make  even  for  Richard  Wag* 
net's  sake, 

[44] 
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His  letters  to  his  other  friends  about  this  time  show  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  live  in  Munich  again  on  any  conditions. 
But  he  did  not  put  it  quite  so  baldly  as  that  to  the  King.  He  did,  it  is 
true,  tell  him  frankly  that  he  would  not  occupy  the  Briennerstrasse 
house  again.  But  he  still  thought  it  prudent  to  hold  out  to  the  suf- 
fering young  man,  whose  heart  was  aching  with  love  for  him  —  or 
at  all  events  for  what  he  represented  in  the  sphere  of  the  ideal  — 
the  hope  of  seeing  him  from  time  to  time  in  Munich  or  elsewhere. 
To  his  other  correspondents  he  saw  no  reason  to  be  anything  but 
outspoken.  Ludwig,  he  tells  Mathilde  Maier,  is  absolutely  bent  on 
his  returning  in  the  spring.  To  dissuade  him  he  will  have  to  see  him 
again  and  talk  to  him.  To  Rockel  he  is  franker  still.  He  is  appalled, 
he  says,  at  the  King's  impulsive  decision  to  embark  at  once  on  the 
festival  theatre  scheme,  for  he  himself  has  other  things  in  his  mind 
just  now  than  "Wagner-Theatjres  and  Wagner-Strassen."  For  the 
present,  however,  all  he  can  do  is  to  let  events  take  their  own  course 
and  trust  lo  the  young  man's  fire  dying  down.  Nothing  on  earth  will 
ever  tempt  him  back  to  his  Munich  house,  though  he  will  revisit 
the  town  occasionally  for  the  King's  sake,  staying  with  the  Bulows, 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Wagner  knew,  just  then,  precisely  what 
he  wanted  or  how  he  was  most  likely  to  get  it.  A  few  months*  experi- 
ence of  Triekschen  had  convinced  him  of  the  folly  of  ever  plunging 
again  into  the  Htormy,  muddy  waters  of  Munich  public  life*  He  had 
recommenced  work  on  the  Meistersinger,  and  once  more  realised 
that  true  happiness,  for  him,  was  to  be  found  only  in  poetising  and 
composing.  In  all  sincerity  he  could  assure  the  King  of  this  and  beg 
him,  in  the  interests  of  the  ideal  they  had  in  common,  to  allow  him 
to  remain  in  his  AsyL  In  a  letter  of  the  21st  March  he  even  gave 
Ludwig  a  hint  that  hejtio. longer  desired  even  to  take  any  part  in 
the  production  of  his  works  in  Munich:  experience  had  taught  him, 
he  said,  that  to  throw  himself  in  person  into  "the  carrying-out  of 
our  art-plans**  —  which  obviously  included  not  only  rehearsing  his 
works  but  superintending  the  schemes  for  the  festival  theatre  and 
the  Music  School  —  would  mean  his  being  worn  out  physically  in 
a  few  years,  to  the  ruin  of  his  creative  faculty.  Other  people  might 
be  able  to  produce  his  operas,  he  said;  he  alone  could  write  them* 

Obviously  what  was  in  his  mind  just  then  was  henceforth  to 
leave  the  main  business  of  production  of  his  new  works  in  Munich, 
and  of  "model"  performances  of  the  older  ones,  to  Billow,  he  him- 
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self  looking  in  at  the  last  moment,  perhaps,  to  make  sure  that 
everything  on  the  stage  was  as  he  would  have  wished  it  to  he.  This 
meant  that  Billow  would  have  to  be  impregnahly  entrenched  in 
Munich.  Yet  if  Billow  were  to  settle  there  permanently  Gosima 
would  either  have  to  rejoin  her  husband  or  run  the  risk  of  another 
bespattering  by  the  Press;  and  Wagner  knew  well  enough  by  this 
time  that  life  for  him  was  impossible  without  her.  If  ever  he  sat 
down  to  soil  out  all  the  pieces  of  his  puzzle  he  must  have  been  dis- 
mayed by  the  number  and  the  confusion  of  them.  If  only  Hiilow  bad 
been  accommodating  enough  to  die,  as  Minna  had  dimes  one  at  any 
rate  of  Wagner's  two  main  problems  would  soon  have  found  its 
own  solution:  he  and  Cosima  would  then  have  been  able  to  marry 
without  scandal.  But  their  "illicit"  relations  were  by  this  time 
known  to  quite  a  number  of  people  in  Munu'h,  especially  since  Mai* 
vina  had  returned  there  and  given  rein  to  her  tongue.  Another  jour- 
nalistic campaign  against  himself  and  Cosima  was  to  be  avoided  at 
all  costs;  while  it  was  more  essential  than  ever  that  the  truth  should 
be  concealed  from  the  King  after  he  had  been  tricked  into  a  public 
declaration  of  his  own  confidence  in  the  innocence  of  their  relations. 
Yet  if  another  public  scandal  could  !>e  avoided  only  by  his  giving 
up  Gosima,  of  what  final  me  was  his  Triebschen  haven  going  to  IK* 
to  him? 


With  problems  of  thia  sort  doing  their  unceasing  dcvi!**  dance  in 
his  brain,  and  with  the  echoes  of  the  Malvina  affair  atill  making 
themselves  heard  occasionally,  it  i»  not  nurpriHing  that  bin  health 
suffered  so  much  in  the  early  months  of  1867  that  hi*  himnolf  won- 
dered at  his  being  able  to  make  the  headway  he  did  with  the  muaic 
of  th6fltei*tersing&r*  Nor  was*  Comma  hia  only  worry.  Hi*  mont  im- 
mediate concern  wa«  to  safeguard  hi*  artfatic  interest*  in  Munich 
by  ensuring  Bulow*8  official  standing  there;  and  liefora  he  ooiilrf 
do  that  he  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  not  only  with  the  King  and 
the  officials  but  with  Hans, 

As  we  have  seen,  Billow,  after  the  scandal  hunt  l«*i  by  the  Press 
against  him  and  Cosima  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  had  tattled  in  Basel. 
For  his  own  sake  as  well  as  Wagner's  it  was  vital  that  he  should 
return  to  Munich  as  soon  as  possible  —  for  Wagner's  sake,  because 
if  Han*,  in  a  fit  of  discouragement  or  of  temper,  should  elect  to 
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settle  in  Berlin  again  Cosima  would  either  have  to  go  with  him  or 
bring  the  yelping  pack  on  her  traces  once  more  by  openly  making 
her  home  in  Triebschen;  for  Billow's  sake,  because  he  was  still  com- 
pletely the  slave  of  the  higher  genius  and  more  powerful  personality 
of  Wagner,  to  serve  whose  art  seemed  to  him  the  one  thing  that 
justified  his  own  existence.  Accordingly  in  the  early  weeks  of  1867 
we  find  Wagner  putting  continuous  pressure  on  the  King  to  show 
some  public  favour  to  Biilow.  Hans,  as  was  so  often  the  case  with 
him,  was  behaving  like  a  fractious  child.  He  knew  he  was  not  popu- 
lar in  Munich,  not  merely  because  he  was  known  to  be  a  Prussian 
and  thought  in  some  quarters  to  be  a  Prussian  spy  but  because,  as 
he  himself  frankly  recognised,  he  had  an  unexampled  gift  for  get- 
ting on  the  wrong  side  of  everybody.  The  orchestral  players  mostly 
respected  him,  but  few  of  them  really  liked  him.  He  had  enemies 
everywhere,  at  Court,  in  the  Intendanz,  among  the  politicians,  in 
the  beerhouses,  among  the  Munich  musicians  in  general,  his  arro- 
gant contempt  for  whom,  from  Lachner  downwards,  he  never  had 
the  tact  to  conceal,  and  above  all  in  the  scandal-loving  Press,  for 
which  he  was  always  the  easiest  of  game.  He  could  hope  to  carry 
on  again  in  Munich,  then,  only  if  guaranteed  special  powers  by  the 
King, 

On  the  3  8th  January  (1867)  Wagner  tabled  his  terms  for  Billow's 
return  in  somewhat  peremptory  fashion.  Hans  was  to  be  appointed 
director  of  the  projected  Music  School,  with  full  authority  to  staff 
and  rim  it  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  Wagner's  Report  of  the  spring 
of  1865;  8  he  was  to  be  authorised  to  reorganise  the  Theatre  orches- 
tra and  to  engage  whatever  singers  from  abroad  might  be  necessary 
for  the  production  of  the  Meistersinger;  he  was  to  be  given  supreme 
control  of  the  operatic  side  of  the  Theatre;  it  was  to  be  left  to  him 
to  decide  which,  if  any*  of  the  pupils  being  trained  for  Wagner  by 
Friadrich  Schmitt  were  coming  up  to  expectation;  and  he  was  to 
be  given  a  Bavarian  decoration. 

This  last  stipulation  may  have  been  Billow's  own.  He  had  appar- 
ently mounted  his  high  horse,  talking  angrily  about  the  considera- 
tion due  to  him  as  "a  Prussian  nobleman*';  and  though,  when  he 
got  into  this  vein,  he  tried  Wagner's  patience  almost  to  breaking- 
point,  it  was  still  necessary  to  humour  him*  Pfistermeister,  on  his 
retirement,  had  been  raised  by  the  King  to  the  hereditary  nobility; 
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this  sign  of  the  royal  good  will  had  rankled  in  Wagner,  who  would 
have  preferred  his  defeated  enemy  to  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quar- 
tered, and  he  actually  complained  to  Ludwig  that  a  mere  Pfister- 
meister  should  have  been  publicly  favoured  in  this  way  while  a 
Biilow  was  passed  over.  Billow  himself  may  possibly  have  attached 
no  particular  value  to  the  order  that  was  being  sought  for  him 
beyond  that  of  a  fresh  public  guarantee,  on  the  King"s  part,  of  that 
"honour"  of  himself  and  Cosima  the  Press  attacks  on  which  hat! 
galled  him  beyond  endurance.  The  plain  and  simple  solution  of 
this  part  of  the  problem  —  to  divorce  Cosima  there  and  then  and 
let  her  go  to  Wagner  —  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  face  up  to 
squarely. 


In  the  early  days  of  1867  Wagner  was  anxious  not  only  to  con- 
fer  with  Ludwig  on  the  Biilow  and  related  matters  but  also  to  meet 
the  new  Premier,  whose  appointment  be  flattered  himself  had  been 
mainly  his  workn  and  whose  co-operation,  therefore,  he  felt  he  had 
a  right  to  count  on  in  his  own  plans.  But  many  other  forces  besides 
Wagner's  advice  to  the  King  had  been  behind  UohenloheV  advance- 
ment to  the  highest  post  in  Bavarian  politics.  He  had  obviously 
been  in  the  running  for  some  tinu\  though  it  was  not  until  after  the 
war  and  the  resulting  fall  in  Pfordtcn'ft  stock  that  the  attention  of 
the  political  world  in  general  was  centred  in  him*  He  bad  been 
offered,  on  the  1st  November,  1866*  as  he  record**  in  his  di«ry^  Mthe 
Ministry  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  post  of  Prime 
Minister",  with  the  further  post  of  Chief  Royal  Chamberlain  in  the 
offing  —  **un  honneur  que  je  goute  fort  mcdic>cr<*menf%  lie  drily 
remarks.  Cautious  enquiries  on  his  part  had  led  to  the  discovery 
that 

"at  the  moment  there  was  no  sufficient  r«*a*on  for  a  chang*  of  Mint*trrt*v 
and  that  I  could  not  calculate  upon  a  »peeially  favourable  mwptifm 
by  public  opinion*  My  entry  to  th«  Military  would  l*»  generally  up* 
proved,  but  there  is  no  great  anxiety  for  my  appointment.  Partial  were* 
not  yet  organised,  and  the  anti-Prunman  fading  in  not  yet  miftwtently 
pacified,9  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  conceal  from  tnyw*lf  that  the  King** 

*  HohenJo!te*tt  North  German  him*  wait  notorious  &**  IViw*»  Paul  THX^H*  tot  t«*r  of 
the  29th  July,  1866  to  Wagner  (KUtWB.  IV,  156*  7),  voicing  Urn  Ktaff'ii  doubt*  *t 
that  time  about  Hohenlolu*.  t*t*r,  when  hi*  opinion  of  Hohtmlobtt**  r*p*dly  nnd 
truBtworthinem  had  begun  to  dwline  wttiwwhat,  be  could  not  mot  wi  deobivrly  <m  It* 
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desire  to  have  me  as  a  Minister  .  .  .  proceeds  from  his  passion, for 
Wagner.  The  King  remembers  that  It  formerly  characterised  the  re- 
moval of  Wagner  as  an  unnecessary  measure,  and  hopes  that  I  will  be 
able  to  secure  his  return.  I  have  no  desire  to  form  a  Wagner  Ministry, 
though  I  also  consider  that  Wagner's  return  later  would  be  by  no  means 
a  misfortune." 

» 
Hohenlohe,  of  course,  as  a  practical  politician,  had  a  great  many 

more  matters  to  think  about  than  the  fortunes  or  misfortunes  of 
an  opera  composer.  Naturally  his  first  concern  was  to  consolidate 
his  parliamentary  position;  so  he  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  he  should  meet  Wagner  within  a  bare  week  or  so  of  his 
appointment  to  the  premiership.  On  the  6th  January  the  King 
passed  on  to  Wagner  the  Prince's  pressing  desire  that  he  would 
defer  his  projected  visit  to  Munich  from  the  8th  to  the  18th.  "A  con- 
siderable mnnber  of  people",  Ludwig  wrote,  "closely  associate 
Hohenlohe's  appointment  with  the  question  of  your  return  here; 
and  he  thinks  that  if  you  were  to  come  now  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  maintain  his  position."  One  of  Hohenlohe's  first  cares, 
it  appears,  is  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  Press,  which  will  be  dif- 
ficult if  the  impression  gets  abroad  that  he  is  working  for  Wagner's 
return. 

Hohenlohe  himself,  though  too  wary  to  communicate  with  Wag- 
nor  direct,  got  into  indirect  touch  with  him  through  the  trusty 
Schanzenbach.  The  latter  wrote  to  Wagner  on  the  6th,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Prince  had  not  the  least  criticism  to  make  of  Wagner's  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  King,  but  only  hoped  that  he  would  delay 
his  return  until  the  new  regime  was  firmly  in  the  saddle.  Hohenlohe 
was  of  course  in  error  in  imagining  that  Wagner  was  consumed  with 
longing  to  settle  in  Munich  again.  He  was  proposing  to  rfcrisit  the 
town  now  simply  to  confer  with  the  King  about  the  steps  to  be  taken 
to  further  their  artistic  plans,  and  to  impress  on  him  the  urgent 
neceHHity  of  holding  Billow*  But  as  Ludwig  had  still  not  abandoned 
the  hope  of  persuading  Wagner  to  return  to  the  Briennerstrasse  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Hohenlohe  and  others  should  believe 
that  a  scheme  of  that  sort  was  at  the  back  of  Wagner's  mind  also. 
Schanaienbach  discussed  the  local  situation  at  full  length  in  a  fur- 
would  have  liked  to  do  for  fear  of  oflfanding  Bismarck,  who  knew  what  an  asset  the 
Bavarian  Minister  was  to  him  in  his  far-reaching  schemes  for  Prussian  hegemony  in 
Germany*  Already  in  March,  1867  the  King  had  arrived  at  the  point  where  he  could 
describe  Hohenlohe  to  Bomhard  as  a</tb>u  who  had  traduced  the  latter. 
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ther  letter  of  the  13th  January  to  Wagner,  the  gist  of  which  is  once 
more  that  Hohenlohe  sees  110  danger,  and  indeed  never  had  seen 
any,,  in  Wagner's  close  association  with  the  King,  but  that  he  deems 
it  prudent  to  wait  until  he  has  firmly  established  his  Ministry  before 
he  takes  a  public  line  in  this  matter.10 


As  there  seemed  to  be  no  hurry  in  Munieh  to  comply  with  Wag- 
ner's wishes  with  regard  to  Billow,  and  as  the  tone  of  his  letters  to 
the  King  was  becoming  more  and  more  uncompromising,  indeed 
peremptory,  Ludwig  sent  his  Court  Secretary  Diifflipp  u  to  Trie!** 
schen  on  the  23rd  January:  on  his  way  bark  to  Munich  In*  had  a 
talk  with  Biilow  on  the  25th,  in  Zurich,  where  Hans  had  a  profes- 
sional engagement  that  day.  The  fact  that  instead  of  replying  direct 
to  Wagner's  latest  urgent  appeal  the  King  sent  Diifflipp  to  try  a 
little  personal  diplomacy  with  him  suggests  of  itself  that  the  Biilow 
problem  did  not  look  so  simple  to  him  as  it  did  to  Wagner. 

Apparently  neither  the  King  nor  the  officials  were  willing  to  go 
quite  as  far  as  Hans  desired.  "Prussian  nobleman",  Wagner  notes 
in  his  "  Annuls""  on  the  UJth  February,  putting  the  words  in  inverted 
commas  perhaps  with  a  derisive  intention,  but  at  any  rate  indicating 
that  the  inflated  expression  had  been  Biilow's  own.  **Bulow  is  giving 


10  Schnnjwnhach  blandly  naming  Wftgner  that  JTohrnloho  din-n  not  know  ht*  i* 
writing  to  him,  and  that  ht*  himactf  want*  to  avoid  th<*  tipiwitrancf*  of  mixing  him**!? 
up  with  matters  that  do  not  concern  him.  We  nmy  proltahly  tako  thn  flmt  of  th<w 
statamenttt  with  a  grain  of  wilt, 

A  fortnight  later  Sohanawn}>aoh  went  to  TrU»t>aeh<»n,  nt  tiro  Pfinrn'it  mft*«*it,  to 
dtocu*»  tltttatituation  with  W«ffn*r.  Oottfrwd  von  Itilhm  (BLKB,  p,  15?)  rmtn  doubt 
on  SdbaHtitm  Rttdkl'a  HUtcnient  that  at  "tiro  end  of  January  IBM'1  *  t\w  nrttml  dntr 
wan  jwrhojm  Urn  Int  February  —  -  Holumloh**  hud  urnt  hi*  f>hy*!H*n  t<»  Trii»l*iK'h**n  **to 
tat  forth  hln  political  plaru*  and  a*Kur*  himtiatf  of  Wngnf»r*»  powerful  mi|t|K^\\  *  *Tlt«w 
IH  no  <xmftmmti<m  of  thi«**,  miyt%  BUhtn,  *'in  Hoh<»nk>iwV  dimim,*4  Tlmt  to  twt»;  Uit 
wo  now  know  for  twrtttm,  from  a  letter  of  Wwgnur'a  of  the  8th  Fohruury  to  Auinwt 
Rockd  (  KLHWB,  IV,  1BO)  that  Mmvt^nimchlcul  \wn  In  Trirtmchrn  »  wt^k  t*fr»ri*, 
and  that  he  had  lxwn  **w»nt  there"  by  Hohcnlohr,  That  tha  lattrr  Uwmght  it  prudwit 
not  to  oonUde  thejw  factn  to  hi«  journal  in  u  proof  tlmt  even  diarW  cannot  alway*  he 
wiled  upon  to  reveal  this  whola  truth,  and  Unit  the  dmrint  nctm^tlmnii  thrown  more 
light  mi  himnelf,  for  poaterfty,  by  what  bet  omit*  than  by  what  ft*  put*  in.  Thin  in  not 
the  only  innt&noa  in  which  HohctnftohoVi  journal  piffom  ttn»  gold  of  Kitancw  to  th<^ 
silver  of  apeedb. 

»  DUffiipp  wan  Court  Secretary,  xwt,  an  «om«  writer*  appear  to  lma«rir>c»  Otblnot 
Secretary,  Pfi*twm*i»t*r  had  b««n  mioodad«d  In  tta  lattw  po«t  by  Nmimayn  whc» 
made  way  a  iittto  later  for  I-wU. 
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an  immense  amount  of  trouble",  Wagner  had  written  to  the  King  on 
the  20th. 

"It  was  extremely  indulgent  and  gracious  of  you  not  to  let  yourself 
be  misled  in  the  first  place  by  his  crazy  behaviour.  For  me  it  was  not 
so  easy;  indeed,  I  had  already  made  up  my  mind  to  break  with  him 
entirely,  a  course  which  would  naturally  have  had  serious  conse- 
quences. He  arrived  here,  at  last,  on  Sunday  [the  17th],  in  order  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  his  wife,  who,  it  goes  without  saying, 
was  no  less  exasperated  by  the  'Prussian  nobleman'."  t2 

Wagner  goes  on  to  tell  the  King  that  Hans  had  arrived  at  Triebschen 
on  the  very  day  when  Cosima  was  delivered  of  her  daughter  Eva. 
She  is  doing  well,  Wagner  is  happy  to  say. 

"The  poor  unhappy  Hans  also  seems  to  be  a  little  calmer.  The  power- 
ful influence  of  his  wife,  always  clarifying  and  illuminating,  has  too 
long  been  lacking  to  him.  ,  .  .  Biilow  is  possessed  by  a  positive  ab- 
horrence of  Munich  just  now:  if  we  can  overcome  this,  the  marvel  can 
be  achieved  only  by  our  love  for  the  wonderful  lord  of  our  lives." 

On  the  13th  February  Bxilow  had  written  to  Diifflipp  to  this  effect: 

"The  royal  command  conveyed  to  me  in  your  esteemed  letter  of  the 
llth,  to  come  to  a  speedy  and  definite  decision  with  regard  to  the 
propositions  made  to  me  by  his  Majesty,  unfortunately  leaves  no  course 
open  to  me  but  to  return  a  simple  refusal  to  the  propositions,  at  the 
same  time  thanking  him  humbly  for  his  kindly  intentions.  [My  reasons 
for  this  refusal  I  will  set  forth  publicly.] "ia 

To  Raff,  three  days  later,  Billow  wrote  that  having  rejected  the  "in- 
sufficient" propositions  made  to  him  from  Munich  he  now  intended 
to  settle  down  for  good  in  Basel* 

"Is  it  not  sad  that  for  the  last  six  months  I  have  had  to  do  without  my 
family  and  vegetate  like  an  old  bachelor?  Now,  thank  heaven,  I  have 
my  fate  in  my  own  hands;  an  individual  existence  becomes  possible  for 
me.  That  this  is  no  longer  bound  up  with  Richard  Wagner's  plans  will 
mean  no  injury  to  our  old  friendship,  as  we  shall  be  living  so  close 
to  Lucerne  and  Wagner  will  not  return  to  Munich  without  me.  Next 
autumn  I  will  go  to  America,  to  win  a  little  material  independence.*' 

»  BlUow  had  evidently  used  the  expression  in  his  talk  with  Diiffllpp. 

w  KLRWB,  II,  14$,  note.  The  document  is  printed  there  from  Bttlow's  own  draft, 
now  in  the  Wahnfded  archives;  evidently  Hans  had  forwarded  it  to  Wagner*  In  the 
draft  the  final  sentence  is  enclosed  in  blue-pencil  brackets;  presumably  it  was  emitted 
from  the  actual  letter  sent  to  DUfflipp. 
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The  "we"  obviously  means  himself  and  Cosima ;  Biilow  seems  to 
have  imagined  that  "face"  could  still  he  saved  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  hy  Cosima  officially  occupying  his  estahlishment  but  spend- 
ing most  of  her  time  with  Wagner,  The  daughter  born  to  Cosima  on 
the  17th  he  knew  perfectly  well  was  not  his.  Yet  the  unhappy  man 
could  still  stoop  to  try  to  inveigle  the  King  into  some  sort  of  puhlic 
demonstration  of  his  faith  in  the  "honour"  of  the  triangle. 

He  refused  to  accept  the  offers  made  him  hy  Duiilipp  until  the 
King  had  redeemed  his  incautious  promise,  given  in  too  naive  a 
reliance  on  the  word  of  Wagner,  Hans  and  Cosima,  to  punish  the 
"criminals"  who  had  dared,  in  the  summer  of  18(>6,  to  hint  at  the 
plain  truth  about  the  relations  of  the  trio.  This  point,  am!  this  alone, 
appears  to  have  constituted  the  bar  ju*l  then  to  Btilo\vV  acceptance 
of  the  King's  proposals,  for  matters  relating  merely  to  his  work  in 
connection  with  the  School  and  the  Theatre  could  have  been 
arranged  without  much  difficulty,  nor  indeed  were  there  any  "crim- 
inals" in  t/icse  quarters  to  bo  publicly  "punished"  for  Billow's  grati- 
fication. In  th<%  preceding  December  he  had  been  made  a  supple* 
mentary  Bavarian  Court  Kapellmeister.  **T1«»  King  <>f  Bavaria", 
he  tells  Raff  in  his  letter  of  the  16lh  February, 

"will  no  doitbl  be  very  angry  with  me  and  deprive  me  of  my  Kapctl* 
maistcr  title.  Tim  I  am  expecting;  hut  although  1  tun  no  re|iuhlieati  I 
would  find  it  impossible  to  Herve  any  King  who  «ioett  nut  think  ami  art 
as  a  King  should  but  merely  ha«  a  feeling  for  art," 

Like  Wagner,  he  could  hardly  conceive  the  Munich  political  and 
artistic  world  as  having  any  raison  d'etre  except  in  relation  to  hi* 
own  concern**.  "The  political  development*  in  Bavaria*9,  he  wrote 
to  Raff  a  few  days  later, 

"will  haw  a  very  important  Iwaring  on  my  future  Thin  iwm*  erasy* 
but  so  it  ia.  If  Hnhenloha  fall**  —  and  the  JU'miit*  t*r«  doing  their  utmcwt 
to  bring  him  down —  then  we  are  impossible  for  Munich,  or  Munich 
for  u&," 

That  Munich  in  particular*  ami  Bavaria  in  general,  might  have 
other  and  perhaps  even  more  engrossing  thing*  to  concern  them* 
selves  with  than  a  composer  and  a  conductor  doea  not  seem  to  have 
entered  Billow's  head. 
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But  as  he  was  essential  to  the  Wagner  cause  in  Munich,  and  that 
cause,  in  turn,  was  vital  to  the  King's  happiness,  and  as,  moreover, 
it  was  vital  to  Wagner's  and  Cosima's  happiness  that  the  new  Billow 
menage  should  not  be  located  too  far  away  from  Lucerne,  the  fret- 
ful, resentful  Hans  had  to  be  pacified  in  some  way  or  other.  Wagner, 
manifestly  worried  by  the  turn  events  were  taking,  determined  to 
see  the  King  at  the  first  opportunity.  He  had  finished  the  Orchestral 
Sketch  of  the  second  act  of  the  Meistersinger  on  the  23rd  September, 
1866,  and  begun  the  Composition  Sketch  of  the  third  act  on  the 
following  2nd  October.  By  the  7th  February,  1867,  this  too  was 
completed:  at  the  end  of  the  Sketch  he  wrote,  "7  Febr.  1867,  St. 
Richard's  day,  completed  expressly  for  CosiiAa."  Little  more  re- 
mained to  be  done  now  but  the  formal  lay-out  of  the  music  in  full 
score,  a  protracted  process  enough,  to  be  sure,  but,  in  view  of  the 
*  comprehensive  nature  of  the  Sketches,  a  matter  of  patient  elabora- 
tion rather  than  of  creation.  The  orchestral  score,  he  told  the  King, 
would  run  to  some  three  hundred  pages,  which  ought  not  to  occupy 
him  more  than  about  a  hundred  days.  With  the  Meistersinger  now 
virttially  off  his  hands  he  could  endure  to  tear  himself  away  from 
Triebschcn  for  a  few  days  to  talk  matters  over  with  the  King  and 
Hohenlohe. 

Billow  had  returned  to  Basel  on  the  24th  February,  a  week  after 
the  birth  of  Eva.  On  the  2nd  March  the  two  elder  children  — 
Billow's  own  —  were  sent  with  their  governess  to  Hans's  mother  in 
Berlin;  the  other  two  remained  at  Triebschen.  On  the  9th  Wagner 
went  to  Munich,  where  he  remained  until  the  18th,  putting  up  at  the 
Bayerischer  Hof  Hotel.  He  was  met  at  the  station  by  Rockel  and 
other  friends,  including  Cornelius,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  his 
flight  from  the  town  in  December,  1865.  Wagner's  health  being  bad, 
his  moods  and  his  manners  varied  considerably  from  hour  to  hour. 
At  one  time  he  would  be  cordiality  itself  with  Peter;  at  another, 
something  less  than  amiable,  Cornelius  wrote  to  his  fiancee,  a  couple 
of  days  after  the  Master  had  left  Munich  again,  that  Wagner  would 
hardly  make  a  good  impression  on  anyone  meeting  him  just  now 
for  the  first  time.  He  had  wounded  Peter  by  his  coolness  towards 
the  libretto  of  the  new  opera  —  Gwd8d  —  on  which  Cornelius  was 
then  at  work;  and  his  manner  in  general  had  been  too  egoistic  and 
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his  temper  too  capricious.  He  held,  it  appears,  a  "court**  every  eve- 
ning, monopolising  most  of  the  conversation,  as  was  his  huhit*  lay- 
ing down  the  law  on  every  subject  under  the  sun,  favouring  the  com- 
pany with  long  readings  from  his  autobiography  -•--  the  manuscript 
of  which  he  seems  to  have  carried  about  with  him  everywhere  for 
his  own  satisfaction  and  the  delectation  of  his  friends.  —  indulging 
himself  in  the  usual  tantrums  when  crossed,  and,  as  always,  alienat- 
ing and  hypnotising  hy  turns  everyone  who  came  in  contact  with 
him. 

Peter,  for  all  his  affection  and  admiration  for  him,  refused  to  see 
him  otherwise  than  exactly  as  he  was,  nor  was  his  vision  any  less 
clear  where  some  of  the  Master's  friends  and  acquaintances  were 
concerned.  He  had  no  illusions  about  Rocket*  for  instance,  whom 
he  respected  as  a  man,  while  seeing  that  this  new  association  of  his 
with  Wagner  in  political  matters  would  most  likely  "upset  the  apple 
cart  once  more",  as  he  put  it.  He  was  amused  at  Wagner**  psycho- 
logical naivete  where  Schanstenhach  was  concerned,  Wagner,  obvi- 
ously gratified  by  the  fashionable  physician's  cmpwswmnnt  to- 
wards him*  had  misconceived  the  source  and  object  of  it,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  here  was  yet  another  influential  person  who  could 
be  useful  to  him*  He  told  his  friends  that  be  hoped  to  find  in  Schan- 
zenbach  "another  Standhartner*Y*  "I  could  not  help  smiling  to 
myself",  says  Cornelius.  **O  genius!  O  reader  of  men!*1*  Standhart- 
ner,  he  says,  is  a  noble,  gentle,  amiable  character,  a  lover  of  music 
for  its  own  sake,  whose  unselfish  friendship  for  Wagner  ban  sur- 
vived all  trials,  all  disillusionments;  he  has  done  everything  for 
Wagner  and  seeks  nothing  in  return.  And  now  Wagnt»r  IB  simple 
enough  to  think  ho  has  found  a  second  Standhartner  in  thin  Hcrr 
Schansenbaeh,  who  has  obviously  something  v<*ry  different  at  the 
back  of  hia  mind  from  merely  serving  Wagner'a  ends! 

On  the  10th  Wagner  had  an  audience  with  the  King  in  the  Reel* 
denz.  They  discussed*  among  other  matters,  the  production  of  the 
Meistersinger  and  the  appointment  as  Theatre  Intenclant  of  a  certain 
Baron  Gustav  von  Putlite,  formerly  of  the  Schwerin  Court  Theatre, 
whom  Cosima  seem*  to  have  thought  likely  to  be  a  docile  itt*tru* 
meat  for  Wagnerian  purposes/8  Wagner  gratified  Ludwig  fay  prom* 

»  See  Vol.  Ill,  Chap.  8,  ate. 

»  S«*  bar  tatter  to  the  King  in  MKCW,  I*  S3*,  Confotft,  in  <Uy»  goo*  by,  hud 
translated  one  of  Putliu'n  workn  into  French.  8h*  did  not  rank  him  vwy  hl*h  at 
poet,  tto  told  tba  Kfa*,  though  aha  cw«litftd  him  with  a  A^  ^  t)b»  tbemtw. 
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ising  to  settle  in  Starnberg  for  a  little  while  in  the  summer,  when 
Lohengrin  was  to  be  given  at  the  Court  Theatre,  but  pleaded  once 
more  that  his  health  and  his  work  depended  on  his  not  entering 
Munich  again  except  for  a  brief  visit  now  and  then. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  he  called  on  Prince  Hohenlohe.  He 
came  away  innocently  pleased  with  the  interview,  feeling,  as  Cosima 
expressed  it  afterwards  in  a  letter  to  the  King,  that  in  the  new 
Premier  he  had  "a  real  support".  Hohenlohe  himself  has  left  us  a 
fairly  detailed  account  of  the  meeting  in  his  diary.  Wagner  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  embarrassed  at  first,  but  the  seasoned  diplo- 
matist and  aristocratic  man  of  the  world  put  him  at  his  ease  by  the 
tactful  remark  that  they  had  two  points  in  common  —  "we  were 
both  hated  by  the  same  party,  and  we  were  united  in  equal  venera- 
tion for  the  King".  "Thereupon",  continues  Hohenlohe,  a  faintly 
ironic  smile  seeming  to  play  on  his  lips  as  he  writes, 

"he  became  more  communicative,  spoke  about  the  way  in  which  the 
King  had  been  treated  and  so  tormented  that  he  had  twice  written  to 
him  that  he  would  abdicate;  and  told  me,  amid  protestations  of  not 
wishing  to  take  credit  to  himself,  that  it  was  he  who  had  recommended 
me  to  the  King  as  Minister*  Then  he  came  to  the  task  of  Bavaria  as  a 
German  State  whose  population  united  the  versatility  of  Franconia 
with  the  Imagination  of  Swabia  and  the  native  strength  of  Bavaria; 
said  that  the  King  was  just  the  man  to  rule  this  German  State  and  to 
realise  the  ideal  of  the  German  spirit  (Deutschtum) ;  went  on  to  speak 
of  his  artistic  aims,  of  his  experiences  in  this  country,  of  his  plans  for 
the  establishment  of  a  school  of  art,  of  the  obstacles  that  had  been  put 
in  his  way,  and  came  finally  to  the  Cabinet,  Among  other  things  he 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  my  remaining  in  the  Ministry.  To  which  I 
replied  that  this  did  not  depend  upon  myself;  and  that  I  could  not 
guarantee  that  attempts  would  not  Be  made  to  undermine  the  King's 
confidence  in  me,  and  that  I  was  the  less  sure  of  retaining  this  since 
the  King,  following  the  tradition  of  the  Royal  House,  did  not  treat  with 
me  direct  but  only  through  the  Cabinet.19  He  then  said  that  this  could 
not  continue  so;  whereupon  I  drew  his  attention  to  the  danger  of  en- 
gaging in  a  conflict  with  the  Cabinet,  a  danger  of  which  he  must  be 
•well  aware*  He  mentioned  my  political  programme,  into  a  few  details 
of  which  I  entered*  Finally  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  King  would 
never  lose  confidence  in  me/* 

recommendation  in  her  eyes  and  Wagner's  would  be  his  complete  ignorance  of 
music;  they  evidently  hoped  that  this  would  result  in  his  leaving  operatic  matters 
mostly  in  Blilow's  hands.  Nothing  came  of  their  suggestion,  however:  it  seems  to 
have  been  unacceptable  to  the  King. 

"  For  the  meaning  of  this  see  Vol.  Ill,  p.  £20, 
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And  with  that,  Wagner  virtually  disappears  from  the  pages  of 
Hohenlohe"*s  diary.  The  hard -bitten  parliamentarian  must  have  seen 
at  a  glance  that  he  had  to  do  with  an  amateur,  a  visionary  who  need 
not  he  taken  seriously  except  in  so  far  as  he  might  ho  able  to  influ* 
enee  the  King  occasionally  through  the  young  man's  passion  for  art* 
As  soon  as  it  became  manifest  to  Hohenlohe  that  he  had  been  wrong 
in  supposing  that  Wagner  was  yearning  to  return  to  Munich,  and 
that  consequently  his  own  parliamentary  task  need  not  he  compli- 
cated now  by  his  having  to  consider  the  attitude  of  this  party  or 
that  towards  Wagner,  the  **Musikanf "  ceased  to  be  of  any  pressing 
importance  to  him.  He  could  give  his  whole  attention  to  such  urgent 
practical  matters  as  his  diary,  his  letters  and  his  speeches  show  him 
to  have  been  concerned  with  at  this  time  -—the  sorely-needed  reor- 
ganisation of  the  army;  the  upkeep  of  fortresses;  Havnria'tt  rela- 
tions with  the  other  South  German  States;  Prussia;  Austria;  the 
Ultramontanes ;  German  union;  the  North  German  Confederation; 
the  Zollverein;  national  finance*  weights,  measures  ami  coinage; 
banking  laws;  railways,  posts  and  telegraphs;  the  maintenance  of 
European  peace;  and  so  on  —  leaving  the  musician  to  dream  to  his 
heart's  content  of  a  new  Germany  making  its  fnwle»to-the-t bird-act 
entry  into  Valhalla  under  the  banner  of  a  King  of  grand  opera* 


Hohenlohe  was  not  the  only  distinguinhed  individual  whom  Wag* 
ner  met  during  his  visit  to  Munich:  on  the  16th  March  he  paid  hit* 
respects  to  no  lcfi«  a  person  than  the  King'*  fiancee, 

Ludwig  had  canned  a  flutter  among  his  mihjerU*  in  the  third  week 
of  January  by  becoming  engaged  to  his*  counin  Sophia,  n  (laughter 
of  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  winter  of  the  Imittttifui  Kmpre*w 
Elisabeth  of  Austria.  She  was  two  years  younger  than  the  King,  The 
reason  for  this  strange  step  on  Lmlwig'ft  pnrt  WUH  never  very  clear 
until  1m  own  letters  of  a  later  period  threw  some  light  on  it.  Sophie** 
enthusiasm  for  Wagner  seems  to  have  influenced  him*  though  we 
cannot  he  sure  that  there  was  not  some  calculation  in  her  enthusi- 
asm. Ludwig  appears  also  to  have  sewn  in  her,  for  a  while,  a  being 
as  lonely  as  himself.  "Sophie  ia  an  honest,  sympathetic  «aul,  full 
of  intelligence**,  he  had  written  to  Comma  on  the  5th  January.  "Her 
fate  has  a  certain  similarity  with  mine:  each  of  u*  live*  in  an  en** 
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vironment  that  misunderstands  and  misjudges  us:  we  exist,  as  it 
were,  on  an  oasis  in  a  sandy  desert."  Wagner  was  probably  the  first 
to  whom  (on  the  22nd),  Ludwig  telegraphed  the  news  of  the  engage- 
ment, in  appropriately  Wagnerian  terms  —  "Walther  informs  the 
dear  Sachs  that  he  has  found  his  faithful  Eva,  Siegfried  his  Bryn- 
hilde."  His  courtship  seems  mostly  to  have  taken  the  odd  form  of 
impressing  it  on  Sophie  that  the  one  being  on  earth  he  really  loved 
was  Wagner.  "You  know  the  nature  of  my  destiny",  he  wrote  to  her: 

"about  my  mission  I  wrote  to  you  once  from  Berg.  You  know  that  I 
have  not  many  years  to  live,  that  I  will  quit  this  earth  when  the  ter- 
rible thing  happens,  when  my  Star  is  extinguished,  when  He,  the  true 
and  beloved  Friend,  is  no  more;  this  will  be  my  end  too,  for  I  could 
not  go  on  living.  „  .  .  You  will  agree  with  me  that  the  essence  of  our 
[his  and  Sophie's]  association  was  Wagner's  strangely  moving  fate." 

Wagner  warmly  approved  of  the  engagement,  partly  out  of  genu- 
ine affection  for  the  King  and  a  desire  for  his  happiness,  partly, 
it  is  permissible  to  think,  because  a  married  Ludwig  would  pre- 
sximably  have  less  time  and  less  inclination  to  devote  to  Wagner's 
affairs  an  attention  which  was  now  becoming  irksome  to  him*  But 
as  the  months  went  on,  the  King  obviously  became  less  and  less 
keen  about  selling  himself  into  matrimonial  servitude.  The  prime 
reason,  perhaps,  was  that  he  had  come  to  look  with  rather  different 
eyes  at  Sophie,  whose  conversation  and  devotion  to  needlework  had 
begun  to  bore  him ;  but  he  resented  also  the  hectoring  tone  of  her 
father's  letters  to  him  and  jibbed  at  the  attempts  of  his  own  mother 
and  his  prospective  mother-in-law  to  shape  his  life  for  him.  On  the 
13th  October  came  the  official  public  announcement  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  engagement  by  mutual  consent,  "it  having  become  evi- 
dent that  there  was  lacking  the  true  inclination  of  heart  to  heart  that 
guarantees  a  happy  marriage".  By  this  time  the  country  in  general 
had  come  round  to  Lud wig's  way  of  thinking;  many  people  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  a  marriage  between  such  near  relations,  while  the 
King's  congenital  preference  for  his  own  sex  may  have  already  be- 
gun to  be  surmised.17 

17  Gatulle  Mendte'  roman  d  M,  I*  Roi  Vterge,  was  riot  published  until  1881,  but 
it  it*  of  oourae  based  on  the  facts  and  gossip  of  an  earlier  period.  "Take  from  me  my 
throne  if  you  like",  he  makes  the  young  man  say  to  his  mother  when  she  urges  him 
to  marry,  "but  I  will  not  give  up  my  bedP 

In  Iowa  than  a  year  after  the  end  of  her  romance  Sophie  became  the  wife  of  Doke 
Ferdinand  d' Alcncon,  a  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe,  Lake  Ludwig,  her  sister  Elisabeth, 
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But  in  March,  1867,  when  Wagner  went  to  Munich,  there  was  no 
cloud  on  the  horizon.  Sophie  was  all  girlish  curiosity  to  see  the  great 
Master  to  whom  her  betrothed  had  dedicated  his  own  life  and,  by  all 
indications,  was  likely  to  dedicate  hers.  Her  recently  published  let- 
ters to  Wagner  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  state  of  thing*  in 
Munich  just  then.  She  sent  him  her  cordial  greetings  in  a  letter  of 
the  13th,  begging  him  to  exercise  the  utmost  caution  with  regard  to 
his  call  on  her.  It  was  absolutely  impossible,  she  saicU  for  her  to 
see  him  in  "our  house",  for  her  mostly  anti-Wagnerian  family  wens 
doing  all  they  could  to  prevent  their  meeting.  She  would  receive 
him  at  the  house  of  her  married  brother  Duke  Luclwig,  on  whose 
good  will  and  that  of  his  wife  she  could  rely.  "Parxival  [the  King] 
can  unfortunately  not  be  present;  that  would  cause  too  much  sensa- 
tion, which  must  be  avoided  at  any  coat."  The  next  Hay  she  t%<»nHs 
Wagner  detailed  strategic  instructions.  On  Saturday  the  16th, 
punctually  at  one  o'clock,  he  is  to  present  himself  at  Kanalstraw* 
No.  33.  Her  sister-in-law  will  meet  him  at  the  door:  Sophie  will 
arrive  at  the  house  just  after  him*  He  is  not  to  come  in  a  carriage 
belonging  to  the  hotel,  but  to  pick-up  a  cab  in  the  rtri*i»t,  tHnmiHsmg 
it  when  he  arrives;  her  brother-in-law  will  arrange  for  him  to  he 
taken  back.  Next  day  she  alters  the  time  to  half-pant  twelve;  the  vital 


and  th<*  latterV  «on  th<*  Crown  Prinw  Rudolf.  t«h«*  <*amo  to  a  tragic  i*wf  ;  w!«* 
in  thci  appalling  C.lmrity  !W.aar  ftr<*  in  Pariw  in  May  UW7. 

/*  /to£  Vterg4:  by  thf»  way,  i«  tc>  a  great  t'xtont  mi*ro  fimtntttir  fttmwwry,  hut  it  !» 
still  worth  reading  iw  a  mtmnn  t<>  rmmat  mating  to  HOHW  t**t**nt  wwritl  <tf  thi*  li»wl- 
ing  perRonalitfoft  of  th«  third  quarter  of  tho  nin«*twnth  century*  Thiw  i*  an  wiwitant 
picture,  drawn  from  Ufa,  of  \Vt*gm*r  in  on*  of  hin  tantnimn:  <4*tuUt*  nn>«t  ofti*n  Imvt* 
seen  him  l>chavinK  Kkft  that  wh*»n  ho  wmi  croHHtnt. 

Kvaryonr  can  WH*  at  a  glutn^  thnt  King  FwuIwJck  II  of  Thuringin  In  thr  m*v«*l  U 
King  Ludwig,  that  th<s  comfxw*»r  Han*  Himmwr  IH  Wagner,  and  thnt  tlw  MM 
Olinck  w  I-tofct.  C)n«*  cir  two  oth«*r  tdwitiftratkmH  may  hHp  th<f  <»rdin«ry  midor  wlw>  1** 
perhaps  not  w#1l  ncqualntfHl  with  thf  mJIimi  of  Urn  hook,  Th«*  my*t*»riou»  cftiwn 
thp  King  in  HUpptKtati  to  hnva  worntiippiHl  from  afar  Jn  tlift  French  Kmj>rwn 
Her  ccmfidant(5,  th«  CottnUwn  Soittoflf.  JM  an  ndmimhly  drnwn  ixirtratt  of 
Pauline  MotUvnlch,  Th<*  HtwwJan  <xnmte««  who  mnifw  no  murh  tttMthl^  far  tlw 
Ai>W  GHnck  in  UMft>  notorkHW  Olgn  Junina,  Th«  op^ra  Pfori*  H  ftfanrhtjlttr  in 
Tristan  and  Itolde.  Madnrne  Dwtlorgry*  tht*  whlti^  lady  whom  Th^ophllt*  tSnutirr  hud 
c«lehr«it<»d  in  hi»  4iSymphfml«i  «n  hlanc  m»j«ur*\  RIM!  who,  in  th«  novi*I,  mnnriiw  m 
Count  txmkhanof  and  i«  HUJipcHit^d  in  rnnrt^  thmi  onf  Kurt>p«»»n  ch»nr^11rry  of  Mng 
a  political  «py»  to  Wagner**  frfand  nod  UwrtV  formw  lovi^  Mme  Kait*rirU,  by  h*r 
aeocmd  mamagc  Mrw»  Mouohnmtlf.  Ommten*  BtrrnixtR  (tlr),  wife  of  th«  PrunMiui 
Mlniffter  of  the  interior,  in  Co#ama*n  Hrrlln  friwid  CotmtaNt  von  SohWnlU,  Momt 
KhaHft  U  Lola  Mont**.  A  novd  like  /^r  Aol  K*wv<  wcniJd  in  thorn  daya  lovolvr  OM 
author  of  H  In  at  kMt  half-«-do»ra  Iftm)  actions.  Beoftxn*  of  it*  trentmadt  of  Kim* 
Ludwig  it  ww  banned  in  Bavaria. 
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thing,,  she  insists,  is  to  keep  strictly  to  the  time-table  so  that  they 
shall  not  be  seen  together  at  the  street  door/8 

Wagner  was  deeply  moved  by  his  interview  with  the  artless  young 
bride  on  the  16th;  for  the  first  time,  he  said  afterwards,  he  had 
looked  into  eyes  out  of  which  shone  anxious  love  for  the  King. 

,10 

He  returned  to  Triebschen  on  the  18th:  Bulow,  who  had  been  in 
Munich  for  a  few  days,  travelled  back  with  him  as  far  as  Augsburg, 
where  he  had  to  give  a  recital.  They  felt  they  could  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  result  of  their  visit  to  the  capital.  It  had  been 
agreed  with  the  King  and  the  Theatre  Intendanz  that  Hans  was  to 
settle  for  good  in  Munich  on  the  15th  April  as  a  regular  Kapell- 
meister and  director  of  the  Music  School,  to  conduct  Lohengrin  In 
June  and  the'  Meistersinger  on  the  12th  October  (the  day  appointed 
for  the  royal  wedding),  and  to  receive  the  order  of  the  Knight's 
Cross  of  St.  Michael,  first  class.  But  apparently  there  was  some 
ambiguity  about  these  terms  when  put  in  writing,  for  on  the  5th 
April  Biilow  wrote  to  Draeseke  that  the  fat  was  in  the  fire  once  more: 
"the  weakness  of  the  one  man  whose  command  alone  would  have 
sufficed  for  our  protection,  the  vileness"  —  everyone  who  did  not 
instantly  do  what  Wagner  and  Billow  wanted  them  to  do  was  "vile" 
—  "of  the  faithless  servants  who  lord  it  over  him  —  n*en  parlons 
plus.  I  remain  in  BaseJ.  .  .  .  Wagner  went  to  Munich  yesterday 
to  say  definitive  good-bye  for  both  of  us.'* 

The  prime  trouble  was  perhaps  in  connection  with  the  projected 
change  in  the  Intendanz;  Wagner,  after  his  return  to  Triebschen, 
had  urged  the  King,  if  opposed  by  his  officials,  to  settle  the  Putlitz 
matter  in  true  operatic  fashion  by  "once  more  wielding  Siegfried's 
sword***  But  things  were  not  quite  so  easy  as  that,  as  even  a  man 
so  unteachable  by  experience  as  Wagner  was  might  have  realised  by 
this  time.  In  the  first  days  of  April  Cosima  received  from  Rockel  a 
letter  the  contents  of  which  were  to  be  passed  on  to  Wagner  only  if 
he  were  likely  to  be  calm  enough  to  endure  them!  Rockel,  a  born 
mischief-maker  if  ever  there  was  one,  accused  Dxifflipp  of  having 
organised  a  new  "revolt"  against  Wagner.  The  King's  Secretary, 


KXRWB,  I 
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it  was  alleged,  had  said  that  Wagner  and  Billow  were  troublesome 
people  to  handle;  that  they  would  not  obey  orders;  thai  Wagner, 
instead  of  devoting  himself  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract  as  re- 
garded his  new  works,  persisted  in  meddling  in  things  that  were  no 
concern  of  his,  such  as  the  Intendunss  and  the  Music  School  ;  that 
nothing  would  come  of  all  his  schemes;  and  that  if  he  did  not  cease 
putting  pressure  on  the  King  to  do  things  he  did  not  want  to  do,  such 
as  summoning  Putlite  and  giving  Itiilow  the  sweeping  powers  he 
demanded  at  the  School,  it  would  go  ill  with  hjm.  Rockcl  had  fur- 
ther learned  (or  surmised)  that  interested  parties  were  trying  to 
inflame  the  King  against  Wagner  through  his  pride,  insinuating 
that  the  musician  was  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  his  overlord.  The 
other  active  members  of  "the  Diifflipp  cabal"  were  said  to  be  Lach- 
ner  and  8chmitUlw  with  Lute  and  "the  whole  Attstrian  party"  as 
willing  helpers.  This  party-,  says  Rockel,  cares  nothing  one  way  or 
the  other  about  the  art-plans  of  the  King,  'and  would  even  be  pre- 
pared to  further  them  were  not  Wagner  personally  such  a  menace. 
Intrigues  against  Hohenlohe  are  in  full  blast,  and  King  laidwtg  has 
actually  hu<l  Pfistermeister  to  dinner!  And  so  ad  infinitnm;  Hockel 
was  an  his  element  in  this  world  of  gossip,  wire-pulling  and  chican- 
ery, and  never  so  happy  as  when  be  was  setting  other  people  by 
the  ears. 

We  need  not  take  seriously  all  he  aaya  against  Diifflipp,  who 
seems  to  have  been  consistently  well-disposed  towards  Wagner.  Be- 
ing the  King's  servant,  not  WagnerX  his  first  duty  was  to  hi*  royal 
master.  He  was  talking  simple  common  sense  when  he  hinted  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  composer  himself,  in  the  long  run,  if  he 
would  just  get  on  with  his  music  and  not  keep  meddling  with  matter** 
outside  hin  province.  Though  Wagner  was  inclined  to  forget  the  fact* 


»  L«v»  Intendttiijerat  (Thtfwtrn  Councillor)  Wittahn  Srhmitt,  11*tw 
ccmfuHitm  regarding  thin  gentleman  in  Wagner  literature,  lit*  In  noffwUnw* 
Fried  rich,  and,  HH  mieh,  wmfittwd  with  th«*  Kinging  t#urh#r  of  Unit  namt*  whom 
Wagner  had  brought  to  Munich*  (tta  «w«w  ttgtircH  11*  "Friwirfoh  SchtniU"  in  thn 
indict  to  vo!um<!*»  4  find  !>  of  KLHWH),  Httdtri  himself  doa*  not  ttttftrove  mnttrrA 
by  n»f  erring  to  htm  an  "Sclmiit/t",  IIH  do  tilw*  Wngtier,  IHUow  nmt  Onwlhw  in  \\w\r 
correnpondence.  SU'mpHn^T  (SWM.  p.  t43),  «t»ftwnw  thut  **d*r  trmm  FHinlri^h" 
was  Ujfl  King**  am!  W«gi»T*»  privuU*  nam«»  for  Paul  von  Taxi*,  take*  a  pwnutg*  in  a 
letter  of  Urn  King  of  the  UUh  S<»ptnnt^r,  1H66  to  (Umima  -  M  From  Ihf  Int  January 
thr>  faithful  Frfwlrkh  will  im  tho  Tfowtre  r  n  tendu  n  t'  *  —  U>  auply  to  thin  "FriodHch" 
Sehmitt*  whom-!  fir«t  nami>,  anyhow*  WAH  Wilhrlml  Dr.  Strtviwi,  nonvctir»K  Ht^m- 
plmger*s  arror*  «U1!  catin  Wtllirim  "Frimlrirh",  Seldom  can  Uw  groat  Smith  dan  have 
cauwed  such  oanfuiikm  in  literary  history, 
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the  Munich  Court  Theatre  had  other  functions  to  perform  in  the 
national  life  besides  the  production  of  Wagner  operas.  The  situa- 
tion as  the  ordinary  Miinchener  saw  it  at  that  time  must  have  heen 
something  like  this.  One  German  "foreigner",  a  Saxon  composer, 
had  descended  on  the  town  as  the  King's  "favourite".  He  was  mov- 
ing heaven  and  earth  to  have  the  operatic  side  of  the  Theatre  and 
the  new  Conservatoire  placed  under  the  supreme  command  of  his 
own  chief  henchman,  another  foreigner  —  and,  worse  still,  a  Prus- 
sian. Yet  another  of  his  henchmen  had  been  imported  f  rojn  Leipzig 
to  teach  the  local  professors  of  singing  their  business.  Still  others, 
such  as  Forges  and  Cornelius,  had  been  brought  from  Vienna,  and 
Nohl  from  Heidelberg.  If  Wagner  were  allowed  to  have  his  way, 
the  local  Court  Theatre  and  the  national  Conservatoire  would  exist 
merely  to  serve  him*  Only  a  pair  of  egoists  so  short-sighted  as  Wag- 
ner and  Billow  could  have  failed  to  see  that,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  the  granting  of  their  demands  would  sooner  or  later  mean 
friction  in  the  Theatre.  More  level-headed  people,  such  as  Diifflipp 
and  the  King,  saw  this  quite  plainly  and  were  doing  all  they  could 
to  steer  clear  of  trouble.  But  Wagner,  as  usual,  could  see  no  side 
but  his  own,  admit  the  validity  of  no  claims  but  his  own ;  and  towards 
the  achievement  of  his  ends  he  now  drove  with  characteristic  energy 
and  ruthlcssness.  He  got  what  he  wanted,  but  at  a  cost  that  made 
the  victory  finally  not  worth  while* 

11 

After  reading  Rockers  letter  Wagner  acted  swiftly.  On  the  4th 
April  he  was  back  again  in  the  Bayerischer  Hof  Hotel,  whence  he 
sent  a  request  to  the  Resident  for  an  audience  with  the  King;  recent 
experiences,  he  said,  had  shown  him  clearly  what  decisions,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  Biilow,  would  have  to  be  taken  if  "peace"  was 
to  be  obtained.  He  saw  Ludwig  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning.  In 
a  letter  to  him  later  in  the  day  he  speaks  of  his  being  unable  to 
carry  out  the  resolution  that  had  brought  him  back  to  Munich  — 
by  which,  apparently,  he  meant  saying  that  "definitive  farewell" 
of  which  Biilow  had  spoken  in  his  letter  to  Raff.  Wagner  may  have 
actually  tried  that  abortive  bluff;  for  this  letter  of  his  shows  his 
hand  plainly  enough  to  anyone  familiar  with  his  technique.  He 
begins  by  drawing  one  of  his  favourite  organ  stops  on  these  occa- 
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sions,  the  pathetic-sentimental  vox  himiana.  The  "dream  of  youth", 
it  appears,  may  yet  be  realised  if  the  right  solution  of  the  present 
problem  is  found.  That  solution  is  simplicity  itself:  the  King  is  to 
order  Diifflipp  to  come  at  once  to  a  complete  understanding  -with 
him  as  to  Billow,  and  to  have  the  royal  decree  put  into  execution 
immediately.  If,  he  insinuates,  the  King  by  any  chance  feels  ill- 
disposed  towards  Diifflipp  —  "and  God  knows  you  would  be  justi- 
fied in  that*9  —  Wagner  suggests  replacing  him  by  one  of  his  sub- 
ordinate secretaries,  Eisenhart,  who  will  be  "thoroughly  loyal". 
Neither  he  nor  Biilow,  of  cotirse^  really  wants  anything  at  all  — 
not  Wagner,  because  for  him  the  King's  *SvonderfuP  love  is  ample 
compensation  for  all  he  has  suffered  in  his  life  as  an  artist,  and  not 
Biilow,  who,  thanks  to  his  reputation,  can  maintain  himself  and  his 
family  anywhere.  No;  all  they  want  is  to  attain  their  lofty  goal. 

Wagner  met  Diifflipp  on  the  6th,  and  seems  to  have  realised  that 
the  Court  Secretary  was  not  the  snake  in  the  grass  he  had  assumed 
him  to  be  on  the  strength  of  RockeFs  letter-  On  the  7th  he  saw  Hiilow 
in  Basel.  (He  had  hoped  for  a  further  meeting  with  tin*  King  before 
leaving  Munich*  Luclwig  obviously  shrank  from  the  nervous  wear 
and  tear  of  another  harangue  from  him;  so  he  pleaded  ill  health 
and  pressure  of  ptiblic  business  as  an  excuse  for  being  unable  to 
grant  his  request  He  assured  him,  however,  of  his  undying  affection 
and  his  confidence  In  the  triumph  of  their  cause).  Hans  had  already 
receiveul  the  official  intimation  of  his  appointment  as  Royal  Kapell- 
meister in  ordinary  service,  with  the  promise  of  **a  further  post 
with  a  fixed  salary1*  when  the  Music  School  should  materialise* 
Suspicious  as  to  what  might  lie  behind  this  phrasing,  Wagner  sent 
Diifflipp,  from  Basel,  a  long  telegram  that  wa»  in  cffwt  an  ulti- 
matum: Biilow  must  receive  at  once  a  contract  ensuring  htm  the 
directorship  of  the  School.  The  Court  Secretary**  reply  waa  to  the 
effect  that  this  wa«  precisely  what  the  phrase  meant  and  what  had 
been  intended  all  along. 

It  was  an  easy  victory,  for  the  King  had  Bet  his  heart  on  model 
performances  of  Tannhauser  and  Lohengrin  during  the  summer, 
and  for  these  Biilow  was  indispensable. 


CHAPTER    IV 
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THE  INNER  relations  of  the  triangle  are  something  of  a  mystery 
during  this  period.  Cosima,  who  had  been  flitting  about  for 
some  time  between  Wagner  and  Biilow,  went  on  the  16th  April  to 
Basel,  whence  she  and  Hans  moved  on  to  Munich  two  days  later: 
on  the  1st  May  they  were  joined  there  by  Daniela  and  Blandine. 
Hans  rented  in  the  Arcostrasse,  No*  11,  a  larger  apartment  than 
was  necessary  merely  for  himself  and  his  family;  two  rooms  in  it, 
furnished  from  the  Briennerstrasse  house,  were  reserved  for  Wag- 
ner's occupation  whenever  he  might  visit  the  town.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  the  puzzled  Cornelius  admitted  himself  unable  to  make  head 
or  tail  of  the  new  situation.  According  to  his  son  and  biographer, 
both  Peter  and  Biilow  really  believed  just  then  that  the  "affair'* 
between  Cosima  and  Wagner  was  at  an  end.1  "For  Cornelius",  says 
the  son, 

*4it  was  all  a  huge  mystery  beyond  his  solving.  In  the  end  he  went  by 
the  appearance  of  things  and  let  himself  be  deceived,  just  as  poor  Hans 
von  Biilow  was  also  deceived :  a  for  we  cannot  believe  that  Biilow  was 
still  acting  a  part  before  the  world's  eyes.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
It  —  ke  was  led  by  the  nose*  They  made  him  believe  what  he  wanted 
to  believe,  and  what,  in  view  of  Wagner's  changeablexiess  in  matters 
of  passion,  was  not  altogether  incredible — that  the  affair  had  cooled 
down  and  Cosima  was  now  prepared  to  return  to  her  husband.  .  .  * 
Enough  that  Cornelius  was  convinced  of  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Biilow  union  and  was  content  to  leave  it  at  that,  without  further  en- 
quiry int6  the  why  and  wherefore."  * 

*  But  even  to  say  that  Cornelius  and  BUlow  "believed  the  affair  to  be  at  an  end" 
plies,  of  coarse  that  both  of  them  knew  there  had  been  an  "affair". 

*  Lo.f  not  "deceived"  by  Wagner  and  Cosima  as  to  their  relations  since  the 
jtummer  of  1864 — the  evidence  against  that  is  decisive, — but  gulled  into  believing 
that  theae  relations  were  now  ended.  Carl  Cornelius's  remark  that  "we  cannot  believe 
that  Billow  was  91111  [italics  mine]  acting  a  part  before  the  world's  eyes"  is  equivalent 
to  naying  that  no  far  Bttlow  had  been  doing  so. 

9  CPC,  II,  11$.  Carl  Maria  Cornelius  tells  us,  in  the  omitted  passage  represented 
by  dots  in  the  above  quotation,  that  he  "cannot  here  go  into  the  grounds  for  this 
supposition".  That  is  a  great  pity* 
^^  [63] 
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It  may  possibly  have  been  so,  though  in  the  light  of  our  latest  infor- 
mation it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  is  the  full  story.  What  is 
beyond  question  is  that  both  Wagner  and  Gosima  were  so  devastat- 
ingly  tmhappy  at  this  new  separation  that  they  would  have  had  to 
he  actors  of  the  most  consummate  and  calculating  kind  to  conceal 
their  misery  from  Biz  low  and  make  him  believe  that  all  that  had  so 
far  happened  between  iherft  was  just  an  "'affair"  that  was  now  over. 
Cosima  had  hardly  left  Triebschen  for  Basel  on  the  16th  when  she 
telegraphed  to  Wagner,  from  Olten: 

4fcKs  ist  bestimmi  in  Gottes  Rath* 
Dass  man  vom  Liehsten,  das  man  hat, 
Muss  seheiden":  4 

whereupon  Wagner  confided  to  the  pages  of  his  "Brown  Book*% 

"I  have  never  been  &o  unhappy  in  my  life  a«  1  am  now.  ...  I  went 
home  on  foot  and  cnlhipttwl  through  woarin«*»«.  A  nhort  Irmfcn  »tlwp 
,  .  ,  brought  up  within  me  all  the  misery  of  my  life  «H  it  wre  from 
the  profoundent  depths  of  my  soul.  1  long  for  a  wriouB  tllnemi  mid 
denlh.  I  can  do  no  more,  wimt  to  do  nothing  more,  If  only  it  would 
end!  Today  »he.  left  me.  What  thhs  parting  ineansl  What  goori  are  later 
meetings?  The  purling  remains.  It  ia  pitiable!^  ft 

That  the  King  expected  a  certain  amount  of  trouble  as  the  result 
of  Billow's  return  to  Munich  is  shown  by  the  terms  w  which  he  in- 
formed the  Intendanx  of  the  new  appointment-  Lohengrin  and 
Tannfuiuser,  he  said,,  were  to  be  put  into  rehearsal  at  once*  for  pro- 
duction in  Jtme  and  July*  Billow  would  l>e  wihjcdt,  an  Kupellmemteir, 
to  the  usual  disciplinary  regulation*  vis-a-vis  the  Intendanx,  unc! 
conformably  thereto  would  not  encroach  on  the  rights  ami  privileges 
of  others:  per  contra,  the  King  confidently  expected  the  whole  of 
the  theatre  personnel  to  co-operate  amicably  with  him  und  to  avoid 
anything  likely  to  cause  miHimderHtanding.  Lttdwig**  heart  wan  net 
on  hearing  Lohengrin  and  Tannh&tuter  under  **modeP*  conditions. 
It  was  perhaps  only  lK*cau«e  Billow  was  the  one  conductor  who 
enjoyed  Wagner1*  ctonfidence  that  the^  King  and  Im  advi^rn  had 
agreed  to  hi«  and  the  compoaarfrt  terms.  Having  done  HO,  though 
the  common  gen$e  in  which  Ludwig  wan  anything  but  deficient 


4  "ft  i*  God"*  <!tH*r(H*  that  wo  rnuwt  i«trt  fn»m  the  oil*  we*  lovt* 
»  KLHVVB,  II,  xxi,  xxiL  Chi  Urn  17th  Corim**  U'Jr^ruph^i  to  him  *K«in,  Otfai 
from  Bum)!;  «hti  w«n  ntaiiiftmUy  **  wrettrlnHi  m*  Iw  wan*  By  that  lima  «b*  had 
BUkiw. 
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warned  him  that  all  would  not  be  plain  sailing  in  the  theatre  with 
Bulow  in  a  position  of  authority  there,  he  followed  his  usual  line 
of  procedure  in  awkward  situations  —  he  shut  his  eyes,  as  well  as 
he  could,  to  tiresome  reality  and  hoped  for  the  best.  The  fact  that 
Lachner  had  asked  for  and  been  granted,  under  the  pretext  of  ill- 
health,  "leave  of  absence"  from  the  3rd  June  to  the  13th  July  —  the 
period  during  which  the  theatre  would  be  wanted  for  the  Wagner 
performances  —  of  itself  indicated  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  the- 
atre authorities  to  steer  clear  of  trouble  so  far  as  that  would  be 
possible. 


For  the  moment  the  future  seemed  to  be  full  of  good  omens  for 
the  Wagner-Biilow  cause.  Billow  at  once  began  to  arrange  for  a  staff 
after  his  own  heart  for  the  Music  School;  Cornelius  and  Rhein- 
berger  were  engaged  as  teachers,  and  Franz  Wiillner,  of  whom  we 
shall  hear  more  later,  was  commissioned  to  organise  a  department 
of  choral  singing.  Wires  were  pulled  to  get  Gitnlod  accepted  by  the 
theatre,  but  the  King  was  none  too  well-disposed  just  then  towards 
Cornelius;  it  still  rankled  in  him  that  Peter  had  preferred  Weimar 
to  Munich  in  the  summer  of  1865,  and  consequently  had  not  been 
present  at  the  production  of  Tristan?  On  the  25th  April,  in  a  letter 

*  Light  on  Gormriuut'8  state  of  mind  at  that  time  is  thrown  by  a  letter  of  his  to 
Carl  Gillo,  of  Jena,  which  wan  omitted  from  the  official  edition  of  his  correspondence. 
It  wa«  printed  for  Iho  first  time  in  an  article  by  Georg  Kinsky  in  the  Almanack  der 
cteu6rr/*eri  Musikbftcherei  for  1924r-5,  pp.  316-324. 

Th«  CHd  had  disappeared  from  the  Weimar  stage  after  only  two  performances  in 
May*  1865.  On  tho  17th  June  Cornelius,  still  in  Weimar,  wrote  to  Gille  asking  if  he 
could  oblige  him  with  a  loan  of  500  thalers  for  three  years.  He  -was  evidently  in  utter 
|KW*rly :  to  pay  his  fare  from  Munich  to  Weimar  he  had  had  to  pawn  his  watch,  while 
in  order  to  transplant  himself  from  Vienna  to  Munich  in  1864,  at  Wagner's  pressing 
request,  he  had  had  to  borrow  30  florins  from  Standhartner.  Wagner,  he  says,  had  at 
that  time  anked  Piiatermoiwter  for  a  grant  of  200  florins  to  cover  Peter's  removal 
expense^  but  had  later  "calmly  accepted"  the  Cabinet  Secretary's  refusal.  Peter's 
salary  in  Munich  wan  a  miserable  1,000  gulden  per  annum.  Surely  Wagner  must 
have  Hewn  tho  dire  strait*  in  which  Cornelius  constantly  was  for  money;  and  surely, 
out  of  the  largo  suras  he  was  extracting  from  the  King  for  the  luxurious  adornment 
of  hi*  Munich  house  he  could  have  spared  something  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  poor 
brother  artist  whom  ho  had  tempted  to  Munich  solely  to  serve  his  ends.  As  Peter 
put**  it  in  his  letter  to  Gille,  Wagner  could  get  thousands,  but  not  even  hundreds 
oould  be  found  for  "us  poor  appendages0.  After  the  production  of  the  Cid  he  had 
written  to  Wagner,  explaining  why,  to  his  regret,  he  could  not  be  in  Munich  for 
the  Tristan  performances,  it  being  impossible  for  him  to  leave  Weimar  just  then; 
but  Wagner  had  not  vouchsafed  a  reply  to  his  letter. 

It  was  not  because  of  any  personal  resentment  towards  Wagner  the  man,  however, 
that  Cornelius  had  kept  aloof  from  Trisian.  The  reason  was  that  be  felt  the  mighty 
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to  Mathilde  Maier,  Wagner  plumed  himself  on  his  latest  victory  in 
Munich,  a  victory  due,  he  opined,  to  the  vastitude  of  the  King's  love 
for  him.  He  would  never  settle  in  Munich  again,  he  said,  as  his 
young  adorer's  proximity  brought  with  it  too  many  agitations;  be- 
sides, in  the  capital  he  would  be  postered  by  the  politicians  again, 
and  contacts  of  that  sort  went  against  the  grain  with  him.  But  he 
would  gratify  the  King  by  celebrating  his  next  birthday  with  him  in 
Berg,  and  in  Octtober  the  Mcistcrsinger  would  be  produced.  He 
would  attend  only  the  final  rehearsal  of  this,  he  said,  as  he  bad 
vowed  never  again  to  expose  himself  to  an  ovation  from  the  public. 

As  for  the  ardent  young  idealist  on  the  throne,  be  was  more 
pathetically  convinced  than  ever  that  1867  would  be  the  year  of 
years,  with  the  Mefatersinger  as  the  crown  of  all  his  efforts  in  the 
great  cause.  "We  shall  achieve  everything!"  he  telegraphed  to  Wag- 
ner on  the  4th  May,  the  anniversary  of  their  first  meeting,  signing 
himself  "Walther  von  Stolsring". 

As  the  date  of  his  birthday  grew  nearer,  however,  Wagner  be- 
came more  and  more  reluctant  to  carry  out  his  promise  to  spend  it 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berg.  To  the  King  he  pleaded,  on  the  15th 
May,  that  not  only  his  peaee  of  mind  but  his  very  health  depended 
on  his  not  being  interrupted  in  the  scoring  of  the  Mehtcrsinf(er% 
which  work,  he  said,  ho  hoped  to  lay  at  his  benefactor**  feet  on  the 
King's  birthday,  the  25th  August:  but  we  may  mirmise  also  that 
he  shrank  from  raising  another  storm  just  then  in  political  and  jour- 
nalistic quarters,  Tvudwig'*  reply  wan  that  while  he  fully  recognined 
how  essential  the  quiet  of  Triebsdhen  was  to  Wagner  in  hi*  creative 
mood,  he  could  not  surrender  withotit  a  pang  the  hope  of  seeing  him 

work  to  i>o  ii  hindrance  to  the*  development  of  hi*  own  mm!?*!  taltwt,  "I  numt  IKJ 
te  to  Gilto  *  »  «  "Wagner  IH  n  Vwiu*,  In  Tnnntittuwr".  ,  .  .  '*T 


h«i  wrote  to  Gilto  *  »  «  "Wagner  IH  n  Vwiu*,  I^n  Tnnntittuwr".  ,  .  .  '*Thi*  much 
fit  oertfl!n-~  my  entirely  different  nntura  prencdtWTor  me  an  entirety  different  ideal. 
"which  muni  evolve  fttandiiy  work  hy  work,  uninfluenced,  in  freedom,  along  n  fwlh  of 
my  own.  I  Mi  thin  long  ago;  I  ought  never  to  IUIVA  grow  to  Munich.  .  .  »[wht*r*3  I 
raaliotid  only  too  clearly  that  the  ha&et-htiKh  cannot  grow  up  in  the  fthitdtt  of  the*  oak, 
that  it  imwt  get  It*  mmltght  far  «wny  from  that." 

An  a  mutter  of  fart*  CSurnHiutt.  for  nil  hin  flirts  hud  not  Ixwn  uhlw  to  ptttvwit  the 
Tritlan  influent  from  showing  limit  h<*re  «ncl  there  in  trm  mvoml  net  of  ftrr  (lid, 

It  wan  not  until  h*»  had  ohtained,  at  thti  end  of  July,  a  loan  of  100  thalmn  from  hi* 
brother  Franx  that  \w>  wan  «i>l<*  to  return  to  Mnniclt;  ami  Iw  went  only  bornuiiw, 
wmtchod  an  hi*  mitary  tht*r<»  w«n.  it  w«w  nil  that  xtood  tmtwt^n  him  and  *tarvation. 

It  should  Iw  reciordixl  that  <*arly  in  1864  Wttgnm*  find  written  to  thf>  Witimnr  In- 
timdant,  l>!nff«l«t<»dtf  offering  to  mndiict  /Vr  CM.  Thit  offer  wa«t  d«cUr»Kl,  t>bviou*ly, 
a»  Hdnrtch  Porgfa,  who  d^lo^rd  thin  fact  for  th«  flrrt  tlmr  in  lim  In  a  lattir  to 
Richard  Bittka,  winmbe«i,  becausft  IMng^Utwilt  knew  that  Wagnar  would  tdtorwta  no 
on  the  part  of  anyone  In  the  theatre.  &*  Batfca,  Kran*  (IMS),  p.  177. 
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again  on  the  22nd.  Cosima,  cooler  and  clearer-sighted  than  the  ail- 
ing, fretful  Wagner,  and  justly  dreading  the  consequences  of  his 
going  too  far  in  his  opposition  to  the  King,  made  a  rather  desperate 
attempt,  in  a  telegram  of  the  19th,  to  induce  him  to  change  his  mind. 
He  replied  in  a  brief  wire  the  wording  of  which  shows  how  ready  he 
was  to  vent  his  ill-temper  even  on  Cosima  when  she  displeased  him. 
Within  little  more  than  an  hour  of  the  receipt  of  this  reply  she  wired 
him  again,  curtly  informing  him  that  if  he  did  not  come  there  would 
be  a  "complete  rupture":  7  "Weigh  carefully  this  last  wish:  I  will 
not  write  again",  she  added.  The  King's  answer  to  her  letter  was  to 
the  effect  that  he  hoped  Wagner  would  spend  at  least  his  birthday 
with  him,  returning  immediately  afterwards  to  Triebschen  if  he  so 
desired.  As  for  himself,  a  total  refusal  on  the  Friend's  part  would 
wound  him  grievously,  but  "his  will  be  done":  the  hero  [Siegfried] 
he  said,  would  bow  to  the  will  of  the  god  [ Wotan] . 

The  uncompromising  terms  of  Cosima's  telegram  must  have 
opened  Wagner's  eyes  to  the  risks  he  would  be  running  in  flouting 
the  King's  wishes,  for  on  the  19th  he  wired  to  Dxifflipp  that  if  his 
presence  on  the  22nd  were  still  desired  he  would  arrive  on  "Tuesday 
evening"  (the  21st) .  The  tone  of  Diifflipp's  telegraphic  reply  proved 
that  Cosima  had  been  right  in  regarding  the  situation  as  serious: 
"If  the  journey  not  too  troublesome  for  you,  your  arrival  on  the 
21st  most  desirable.  Speedy  return  granted  for  completion  of  your 
work  in  peace.  Please  reply  immediately  whether  you  are  setting 
out  tomorrow  or  not."  8  After  that,  it  would  have  been  imprudent 
of  Wagner  not  to  comply.  It  might  have  been  better  in  the  long  run 
for  both  him  and  Ludwig  had  he  not  done  so.  For  their  personal 
relations  now  took  a  slight  turn  for  the  worse  that  was  to  continue 
for  some  time. 

7  Comma's  anxiety  in  the  matter  is  shown  by  her  writing  to  the  King  about  it  on 
the  19th,  and  further  talking  it  over  with  Diifflipp. 

The  telegrams  oatenmbly  passed  between  "Stocker"  (Wagner's  manservant,  now 
VreneH'a  husband)  in  Trieb&chcvn  and  "Mrazeck"  (the  former  servant  who  was  still 
minding  the  Brienaerstrasso  house).  Cosima  and  Wagner  were  perpetually  being 
compelled  to  resort  to  little  subterfuges  of  thin  kind  in  their  wires  to  each  other* 

*  In  KLRWB,  IV,  189  Dttfflipp's  wire  is  printed  first,  so  that  Wagner's  appears  to 
bo  the  answer  to  it.  But  there  is  practically  no  doubt  that  the  true  chronological  order 
is  an  above.  In  his  fifth  volume  (KLRWB,  V,  141),  Dr.  Strobel  himself  inclines  to 
this  view,  and  suggests  that  Wagner's  wire  should  be  dated  the  19th,  not,  as  in  IV, 
189,  the  20th*  It  appears  that  while  all  the  other  telegrams  relating  to  this  matter 
arts  quoted  in  KLRWB  from  the  actual  documents,  this  of  Wagner's  has  survived 
ottly  in  a  draft  scribbled  on  the  back  of  Cosima's  first  wire  to  him  of  the  19th;  it  is 
consequently  undated* 
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He  left  Triebschen  for  Munich  on  the  21st.  The  King  hud  rented 
for  him  the  Villa  Prestele  at  Starnberg,  a  fact  which  suggests  a  con- 
fident hope  on  his  part  that  he  and  Wagner  would  enjoy  earh  other's 
company  for  some  weeks  at  least.  On  the  morning  of  the  22nd 
Cosima  went  to  Starnberg  to  put  the  house  in  order  and  lay  out  the 
birthday  gifts;  among  these  was  the  famous  "composition  piano**' 

—  a  convenient  combination  of  piano  and  writing  desk -which 

the  King  had  had  specially  constructed  for  Wagner  by  Beehstein. 
Wagner  arrived  a  little  later,  and  by  one  oYlock  was  with  Luchvig 
in  Berg.  Cosima  was  not  at  the  meeting,  though  it  seems  that  the 
King  had  desired  her  company  also:  her  excuse  was  that  she  wished 
to  avoid  giving  her  enemies  any  further  pretext  for  attacking  her, 
the  "calumnies"  of  Malvina  —  that  wicked  woman,  as  she  calls  her 

—  having  left  her  in  a  highly  nervous  state.  The  house  iwitip  still 
not  quite  fit  for  occupation,  Wagner  returned  after  the  interview  to 
Munich.  It  was  not  until  the  3()th  that  he  settled  down  in  Starnberg 

—  and  on  the  next  day  Ludwig  set  out  with  his  brother  ( Hto  and  his 
adjutant,  Captain  von  Sauer,,  on  a  visit  to  Kitwnach,  to  nee  the  Wart- 
burg  and  the  Hornelberg  and  get  Home  hinta  for  the  coming  produc- 
tion ol^annhaiiser!  Koeki  opines  that  he  went  at  Wagner**  requestl* 
That  is  doubtful:  the  King  seems,  indeed,  to  have  absented  himself 
rather  more  continuously  than  Wagner  liked,  judging  from  an  entry 
in  his  **Annala**  - —  "Konig  verreitnnd  und  wrrciwtuP.  l-udwig  re* 
turned  on  the  2nd  Juno,  but  must  have  gone  away  again  almost 
immediately  to  the  AachenHee  and  the  Ztllerthal.  But  on  the  6th  ho 
was  back  in  Berg  once  more,  and  late,  that  night  he  paid  Wagner  a 
surprise  visit  in  the  Villa  PmrtaUs:  thin  was  the  first  time  they  had 
met  since  the  22ad  May-  But  his  letter  of  the  5th  in  BO  full  of  the 
usual  protestations  of  love  for  Wagner  and  confidence  in  the  tri- 
umph of  their  cause  that  we  can  only  ask  once  more  why,  having 
attached  ao  much  importance  to  having  Wagner  near  him  during 
these  weektt,  he  should  not  only  receive  him  so  rarely  but  actually 
remove  himself  from  the  Master***  neighbourhood  as  often  and  for 
as  long  at  a  time  as  he  did. 

That  something  had  gone  wrong  is  suggested  by  Wagner's  letter 
io  him  of  the;  29th  May  from  Munich,  saying  that  things  had  turned 
out  precisely  as  he  had  foreseen: 
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"I  cannot  stay  here  any  longer  at  present.  I  am  not  yet  in  a  condition 
in  which  I  can  renounce  complete  quiet  and  seclusion.  I  am  ill  and 
wretched,  and  frittering  my  days  away  to  no  purpose." 

He  would  like,  he  says,  at  any  cost  to  see  the  King  again,  to  thank 
him  for  his  love.  Shall  he  come  tomorrow,  or  wait  until  the  day 
after?  The  next  day  he  went  to  Starnberg,  and  on  the  31st  Ludwig 
left  for  the  Wartburg  without  having  seen  him!  Was  there  already 
at  the  back  of  the  King's  mind  a  slight  reluctance  to  meet  him  in 
the  flesh?  Did  he  suspect  that  the  true,  or  at  all  events  the  main, 
reason  for  Wagner's  preferring  Munich  to  Starnberg  during  the 
preceding  week  or  so  had  been  the  fact  that  in  Munich  he  could  be 
constantly  with  Cosima  while  in  Starnberg  he  could  not?  Did  Lud- 
wig already  sense  at  times,  however  dimly,  that  their  earthly  ways 
were  destined  some  day  to  part,  and  that  wherever  the  great  ideal 
they  had  in  common  might  in  the  end  be  realised  it  would  be  else- 
where than  in  Munich? 


4 

It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  anything  but  easy,  at  first  sight,  to 
reconcile  the  surmise  that  the  King  was  reluctant  just  then  to  meet 
Wagner  very  often  in  the  flesh  with  his  persistent  appeals  to  him  to 
settle  near  him.  But  the  mentality  of  the  King  abounds  in  paradoxes 
of  this  kind ;  they  were  the  result,  in  part,  of  his  tendency  to  aban- 
don himself  wholly  to  the  mood  of  the  moment*  Perhaps  a  partial 
explanation  of  the  inconsistency- with  which  we  are  dealing  here 
is  to  be  sought  in  Wagner's  obstinacy  in  forcing  his  political  opin- 
ions on  him:  we  can  well  understand  that  his  long-distance  ardour 
for  Wagner  as  the  high  priest  of  their  religion  of  the  regeneration 
of  mankind  through  the  theatre  was  somewhat  cooled  when  the 
musician  snatched,  as  he  manifestly  did,  at  each  opportunity  of 
personal  intercourse  with  the  young  King  to  try  to  direct  his  political 
policy  for  him* 

Wagner's  motives  and  moods  are  sometimes  as  difficult  to  un- 
ravel as  those  of  Ludwig;  but  it  is  clear  that  while  his  purely  artistic 
aims  were  all  that  mattered  to  him  on  the  long  and  broad  view,  the 
circumstances  of  his  time  and  place  conspired  to  convince  him  that 
these  aims  would  be  realised  only  in  a  new  world  in  general  and  a 
new  Germany  in  particular  —  a  Germany  in  which  Bavaria,,  and  a 
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young  King  brought  up  on  the  pure  milk  of  the  Wagncrian  doctrine, 
were  to  play  a  determining  part.  He  had  been  so  eager  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Hohenlohe  because  he  thought  he  -would  he  more  likely 
to  attain  his  artistie  ends  through  him  than  through  any  oilier  Ba- 
varian politician  of  the  day.  "Reflect!1"  he  had  written  to  the  King 
on  the  llth  January;  "we  can  and  will  achieve  everything,  but  only 
on  the  condition  that  your  land  is  secure  and  tranquil.  Otherwise  we 
are  just  suspended  in  the  air,  powerless."  With  opinions  of  that 
kind  Ludwig  wcmld  no  doubt  agree,  at  all  events  in  the  early  stages 
of  their  association;  but  it  is  obvious  that  he  could  not  stomach 
Wagner's  persistent  attempts  to  dictate  to  him  the  practical  means 
by  which  the  "security  and  tranquillity"  of  Bavaria  were  to  be 
achieved.  For  all  his  relative  inexperience,  Ludwig  seems  to  have 
realised  fairly  soon  that  the  less  reliance  he  placed  on  Wagner's 
advice  in  purely  political  matters  the  better  it  would  be  in  the  long 
run  for  both  of  them  -—to  say  nothing  of  Bavaria.  Let  us  try  to 
assemble  the  evidence  on  these  points. 

5 

In  the  early  part  of  1867  Wagner  had  launched  a  fresh  attack 
in  force*  Declaring  himself  to  be  deeply  concerned  about  not  only 
his  own  interests  but  those  of  the  child  of  hia  spirit,  the  King*  he 
drew  up  an  elaborate  programme  for  him  to  follow.  He  had  been 
assured  by  Schanzenbach  that  Hohenlohe  was  not  one  of  those  who 
scented  danger  to  Ludwig  in  his  personal  association  with  the  **Mu« 
sikant",  or  even  in  the  latter's  return  to  Munich.  The  astute  Holum- 
lohe  wa»  of  course  only  handling  him  tactfully  until  he  could  Iw 
sure  just  how  much  or  how  little  the  "MusikantV  tnflucmct1!  counted 
politically  with  the  King,  and  until  he  had  built  up  round  himself  a 
party  strong  enough  to  carry  his  own  programme  through  parlia- 
ment All  that  Wagner  could  see,  all  that  Interested  him,  indeed, 
was  that  if  there  wa»  a  Bingle  influential  politician  in  Bavaria 
through  whom  he  might  now  achieve  hia  own  ends  it  waa  Hohenlohe* 
In  hia  letter  of  the  18th  January,  therefore,  he  had  urged  Ludwig 
to  support  the  Prince  at  all  co»t«.  On  the  21»t  February  he  repeats 
and  underlines  hia  advice:  if  the  King  must  sacrifice  someone  let 
it  be  Bomhard  —  who  can  go  to  where  Pfordten  i*  —  and  Lutz, 
The  King's  only  answer  to  all  this  is  two  or  three  lines  in  pencil* 
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acknowledging  Wagner's  letter,  saying  he  will  reflect  upon  it,  and 
promising  to  write  to  him  shortly.  But  it  is  not  until  the  5th  March 
that  he  does  so;  and  though  the  letter  is  a  fairly  long  one,  covering 
such  matters,  among  others,  as  his  love  for  Wagner,  his  enthusiasm 
for  their  cause,  the  founding  of  the  Music  School,  Biilow,  Forges, 
Semper,  a  performance  he  had  recently  seen  of  Spohr's  Jessonda, 
illustrations  for  Tristan,  and  his  hopes  for  the  production  of  the 
M sister singer  in  the  summer,  all  he  has  to  say  about  politics  is  this; 
"My  dear  Friend,  don't  worry  on  Hohenlohe's  account.  He  has  my 
confidence,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  portfolio  is  in  his  hands;  nor  is 
anyone  trying  to  shake  my  confidence  in  him/' 

As  we  have  seen,  Wagner  had  heen  in  Munich  from  the  9th  to 
the  18th  March,  during  which  period  he  was  admitted  to  an  audi- 
ence with  the  King  only  twice,  on  the  10th  and  the  17th.  He  was  in 
the  capital  again  between  the  4th  and  the  7th  April,  and  saw  the 
King  for  a  little  while  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  to  discuss  the 
question  of  Bulow's  appointment.  He  could  hardly  have  returned 
to  his  hotel  before  he  was  writing  to  Ludwig,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  suggesting  that  if  he  had  as  much  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
his  Court  Secretary  Diifflipp  as  he  had,  he  might  replace  him  by 
Eisenhart  —  a  hint  of  which  the  King  evidently  did  not  take  the 
slightest  notice.  On  the  25th  April,  feeling,  no  doubt,  that  his  per- 
sonal influence  on  the  young  man  was  beginning  to  weaken,  he  had 
sent  him  a  long  letter  containing  what  he  professed  to  be  his  last 
political  will  and  testament.  He  makes  it  clear  that  in  his  opinion 
the  question  of  the  realisation  of  their  cultural  ideal  is  inseparably 
bound  up  with  Bavarian  politics,  though  of  course  he  protests,  as 
usual,  that  the  anxiety  that  is  racking  him  is  all  on  the  young  King's 
account,  not  on  his  own*  He  will  now,  for  positively  the  last  time, 
give  him  in  brief  the  benefit  of  his  experience  of  the  last  few  years 
with  regard  to  the  King's  personal  situation  and  that  of  his  land. 

After  reminding  him  o£  the  conspiracy  on  foot  in  the  summer 
of  1866  to  have  him  deposed,  he  insists  that  Ludwig  must  now  sur- 
round himself  with  new  men  of  the  right  kind.  Where  changes  of 
personnel  are  for  the  moment  Impracticable  the  King  himself  must 
take  the  political  initiative:  nothing  can  save  Bavaria  but  his  choice 
of  the  right  means  and  his  resolute  pursuit  of  them.  Wagner  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  him  in  much  detail  what  the  right  means  are.  The  dis- 
astrous war  of  1866,  he  says,  was  the  consequence  of  Bavaria's 
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not  having  taken  vigorous  action  in  favour  of  the  German  Bund. 
Bavaria  is  now  in  equal  clanger  fixrni  Prussia  on  the  ow*  side  and 
from  Austria  and  the  Jesuits  on  the  other,  instead  of  being  able  to 
act  as  arbiter  between  them  as  her  position  and  her  power  entitle 
her  to  do.  Bavaria's  only  hope  of  safety  lies  in  an  alliance  with 
Prussia,  which  can  never  "annex"  hcrn  whereas  Austria  can  and 
will  do  so  as  soon  as  she  recovers  from  the  war.  In  the  long  run  a 
Bavarian-Prussian  alliance  would  force  Austria  also  to  link  up  with 
all  the  other  German  States.  Bavaria  could  be  the  cement,  the 
heart  of  this  confederation. 

"And  then  Germany  will  be  something^  will  l>e  powerful:  th^  Orman 
will  be  conscious  of  himself;  and  what  *f!ernwun*  means,  what  the  *(Jer* 
man  spirit'  means,  wv  will  show  the  world.  .  .  .  From  Munich  let  the 
banner  of  the  noble  Gorman  spirit  wave  over  Germany,  the  banner  I  am 
weaving,  which  my  glorious  Siegfried  [the  King]  will  then  wave  high 
over  the  lands." 

But  to  accomplish  thin  the  King  must  not  wait  to  be  driven  by  events: 
he  rmist  take  the  initiative.  When  lately  Wagner  had  seen  Prince 
Hohenlohe  in  Munich  he  had  put  these  views  before  him*  *"The  dry 
gentleman  became  aflare:  something  shone  out  of  him  that  pleased 
me  greatly." 

"He  will  give  you  sagacious  help;  but  you,  yew,  my  august  Friend,  must 
will*  clearly  ami  definitely  wilt.  Take  up  the  alliance  with  PrnftHia  with 
the  utmost  energy:  e  let  Bavariafa  help  and  co-operation  he  rwapniwci 
us  of  the  gr«ot<*«t  value.  .  .  «  Now  or  never!  Call  up  ywir  vigorwi« 
Bavaria:  puah  on  the  preparations  for  war  with  the  greatest  energy! 
Give  the  order  for  one  thing,  ami  «lway»  junt  one  thing*  —  the  utmost 
expansion  of  the  Bavarian  military  power,  and  at  once,  with  all  pos- 
sible speed.  In  heaven**  name  do  not  let  yourself  lx*  driven  by  !*ru**iA! 
Forward!  Forward!  Now  m  the  time  to  throw  Bavaria**  weight  into  the 
Bealeg  againat  the  Prufniians:  thu*  you  will  make  yourself  th«  leader 
of  South  Germany,  and  Austria  must  follow  you, 


To  which  long  tirade  the  King's  only  reply  waft  a  two-line 
gram  nine  days  later,  reminding  him  that  it  wan  on  that  day  three 
years  ago  that  they  had  first  met.  It  wa#  the  long-<liHtancc  equivalent 
of  the  whistle  and  the  upturned  oyen  with  which,  aa  Wagner  corti- 

*  PfwhttpH  at  thin  jKunt  ttu*  King,  who  hud  an  «vxorll*nt  memory,  wroftSittt!  that  * 
year  or  etfthtoon  month*  mrifrr  Wagner  Itml  txwt  curwlng  Pntiwta  up  lilii  ami  down 
dale  mi  a  wimJ-t>ari>aHnn  «n-G<»rmH«  wtat«%  nrtd  !llMmarc4  an  "an 
deceiving  Mi  wonk-mindcd  King  In  th«  mrmi  ttluunekiiw  fw*hlon.f* 
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plained  to  Frangois  Wille,  the  King  used  to  greet  his  viva  voce  lucu- 
brations on  politics.10 

6 

It  was  because  he  sometimes  felt  the  King  to  be  slipping  out  of 
his  hands  that  Wagner  urged  that  they  ought  to  meet  oftener  in  the 
flesh.  He  had  the  gift  of  words  in  abundance,  and  Ludwig  had  not; 
in  conversation  the  younger  man  could  always  be  swept  off  his  feet. 
And  it  was  no  doubt  because  he  was  aware  of  this  rhetorical  advan- 
tage on  Wagner's  part  that  more  than  once  the  King,  after  implor- 
ing him  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  settle  near  him,  contrived  to  see 
as  little  as  possible  of  him  after  he  had  come.  It  probably  chilled 
and  exasperated  him  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  warnings  he  had 
had,  Wagner  was  still  not  cured  of  his  bad  habit  of  trying  to  give 
him  lessons  in  governing  a  kingdom.  Ludwig,  at  the  centre  of  things, 
had  soon  discovered  how  immensely  more  complicated  political 
practice  is  than  political  theory.  To  talk,  as  Wagner  did,  about  the 
necessity  for  a  confederation  of  the  German  States  was  easy  enough; 
he  was  only  one  of  many  million  Qermans  who  saw  that  this  would 
have  to  come  about  some  day,  somehow.  But  the  King  and  the  poli- 
ticians knew  the  immense  distance  that  can  lie  between  an  ideal 
and  the  realisation  of  it.  There  had  constantly  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  mutual  jealousies  and  animosities  of  the  South  Ger- 
man States;  the  general  feeling  in  them  against  the  mentality  and 
the  Protestantism  of  the  North;  the  dislike  and  mistrust  of  them  all 
for  Prussia,  combined  with  the  prudent  desire  of  each  of  them  to 
stand  in  her  good  books  in  the  event  of  her  resorting  to  violence 
against  any  one  of  their  number;  the  personal  and  hereditary  pride 
of  the  sovereigns  who,  like  Ludwig,  strongly  objected  to  becoming 
merely  the  mediatised  puppets  of  Prussia;  the  rivalries  and  suspi- 
cions of  the  military  heads  of  the  various  States;  the  conflicting 
commercial  interests  that  would  somehow  have  to  be  either  recon- 

10  In  the  Bummer  of  1666,  Frau  Wille  has  told  us,  her  husband  called  on  Wagner 
In  Trtelxichan  and  tried  to  induce  him  to  get  the  King  to  remain  neutral  and  offer 
himaalf  ait  mediator  in  the  dispute  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  "Wagner,  who  at 
that  time  loathed  Bismarck  and  Prussia,  refused,  saying  that  in  political  matters  he 
had  no  influence  at  aH  with  the  King,  who,  Vhqn  he  (Wagner)  tried  anything  of  the 
kind,  UHftd  to  look  up  at  the  ceiling  and  whistle*"*  RWEW,  p.  118. 

I^udwig  deems  also  to  have  been  offended  at  times  by  Wagner's  lack  of  decorum* 
**I  can't  anHodata  with  him",  he  is  said  to  have  confided  to  the  actor  Kainz'in  later 
yearn:  "It  la  too  difficult.  Just  imagine,  when  he  speaks  of  his  enemies  he  hammers  on 
the  table  with  his  &t,"  BLKB,  p.  559. 
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ciled  or  overridden;  ticklish  questions  of  diplomatic  powers  and 
foreign  representation ;  and  so  ad  infinitum. 

The  King,  who,  however  much  he  might  loathe  politics  and  de- 
spise politicians,  was  no  fool,  knew  only  too  well  that  problems  of 
this  kind  were  not  to  he  settled  by  his  riding  in  shining  armour  into 
the  midst  of  the  other  German  monarchs  and  their  parliaments  and 
Ministers,  rising  in  his  stirrups,  flourishing  Siegfried's  sword,  and 
proclaiming  himself  the  heaven-appointed  saviour  of  the  German 
race.  Even  if  he  had  had  any  desire  to  play  that  star  part  he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  the  other  leading  members  of  the  company  would 
never  consent  to  his  appropriating  it;  and  he  objected  to  being  cast 
for  it  willy-nilly  by  an  amateur  producer  away  in  Triebsehen,  whotte 
conception  of  practical  politics  had  always  been  ludicrously  infan- 
tile. It  must  have  irritated  him  to  find  that  no  number  of  silent  snubs 
had  the  least  effect  on  the  self-complacent  amateur  who  aeemecl  to 
imagine  that  practical  polities  were  as  simple  as  his  own  theories 
about  them.11  It  was  no  doubt  considerations  of  this  wort  that  were 
at  the  back  of  the  King's  mind  when  he  told  Diifflipp,  a«  he  obvwualy 
had  done,  that  be  wished  Wngnur  would  not  persist  in  trying  to  get 
him  to  do  things  he  had  no  inclination  to  do,  ami  that  it  would  be 
better  for  all  of  them  if  the  musician  \v^n»  to  Btick  to  his  trade.  Th<* 
suspicion  that  he  was  being  politely  Bnulthed  fteem«  after  a  while 
to  have  penetrated  even  Wagner**  self-esteem;  and  thaw,  combined 
with  the  misery  of  being  separated  from  Cosima  am!  thf?  irritations 
inseparable  from  even  the  shortest  stay  in  Munich*  would  be  quite 
enough  to  account  not  only  for  hi«  going  back  to  Triebnchen  to  milk 
and  pose  but  for  the  resolve  forming  within  him  to  edge  the  King 
out  of  his  artistic  life,  BO  far  aft  would  IMS  possible.  The  dim  pansep* 
tion  he  already  had  that  the  national  theatre  of  hia  dream**  would 
have  to  spring  up  elsewhere  than  in  Munich  began  about  thta  time 
to  crystallise  into  a  conviction* 

M  "But  who  b  thin*  with  mid*  rltmnuwi  or  oonfldent*  that  it*  can  takm  u§)on  him 
to  write  akUfutty  and  aotnirnMy  of  th<*  |>it)fK*r  and  relative  dt*ty  of  <*v*ry  *ftv«ra! 
vocation  ami  pWP"  nnk*  tho  wiw  Bacon,  who  W*M  both  «  phll<*oph<*r  and  a  man 
wmftd  in  practical  affair*.  "But  trufttiam  on  matU»r»  of  thU  kind  which  do  not  aavtrnr 
of  exp*rwnoe,  but  arc  only  drawn  from  a  general  tmholaatfa  knowladfiti  of  tha  mibliwt, 
are  tar  th<*  moat  j>«rt  wnpty  and  unprofitable  For  a!tl)0ttgh  mmieUmw  it  I0ok«>r*oti 
may  ww  more  thaft  a  j>Iityw  .  .  „  y<*t  it  www  muoh  to  bc»  wUhod  that  only  m<m  of  imjai 
practice  and  exp«rtt«i<*  should  m^ddlo  with  much  argument*;  fw  th«  wrltin^of  np^cu- 
Ifttiva  mon  oo  active  mattar  for  tto  nwmt  part  n&ema  to  men  of  ftxixwttrx*,  a*  Phor- 

mio's  argtimmta  of  tbo  warn  «wmed  to  lUnnibal,  to  bo  but  dreanoi  aud  dotage."  D* 
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Wagner  never  made  any  sfecret  of  his  opinion  that  although  Billow 
could  be  trusted  to  make  the  music  of  an  opera  of  his  speak  very 
much  as  he  had  meant  it  to  do,  only  he  himself  could  weld  all  the 
factors  of  the  work  into  a  dramatic  unity.  This  being  so,  he  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  co-operate  heartily  in  the  "model" 
performance  of  Lohengrin  which  the  King  so  ardently  desired.  All 
he  did,  however,  was  to  exercise,  at  Billow's  wish,  a  more  or  less 
grudging  supervision  oj:  the  final  rehearsals.  It  probably  mattered 
very  little  to  him  now  whether  Munich  had  model  performances 
of  his  earlier  works  or  not;  from  his  present  point  of  view  they 
would  not  be  worth  his  wearing  himself  out  in  yet  another  struggle 
with  the  customary  opera  house  inertia.  But  it  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  if  he  did  not  throw  himself  energetically  into  the  work 
of  tuning  the  singers,  machinists  and  others  up  to  their  full  tension 
much  would  be  left  undone  and  much  done  badly,  for  Bxilow,  though 
as  usual  doing  three  men's  work,  had  his  hands  full  with  the  music 
alone.  So  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  Wagner  already  hinting  to 
the  King  on  the  4th  June  that  things  are  going  none  too  well,  owing 
to  "slacknesses"  of  various  sorts  in  the  theatre;  still,  he  "earnestly 
hopes"  that  the  performance  will  give  Ludwig  "some  small  reward- 
ing joy".  The  King,  writing  from  Aachensee  on  the  5th,  was  in  the 
seventh  heaven  of  happiness  in  anticipation  of  the  performance  on 
the  10th;  once  more  he  assured  Wagner  of  his  eternal  love  and 
fidelity-  He  hoped  he  would  co-operate  in  the  production  of  Tann- 
hduser  that  was  to  follow  that  of  Lohengrin;  while  in  October  the 
building  of  the  new  theatre  would  begin. 

Albert  Niemann,  whom  the  King  had  heard  as  Lohengrin  shortly 
before  his  accession  to  the -throne,  had  already,  in  February,  1866, 
been  invited,  in  an  enthusiastic  personal  letter  from  Ludwig,  to 
sing  as  "guest"  in  some  performances  of  Tannhauser  and  Lohengrin 
planned  for  the  summer  of  that  year.  These  were  to  be  "wholly  in 
accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the  composer"*  Niemann  was  will- 
ing, but  the  war  of  1866  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme* 
Apparently  Ludwig  hoped  to  obtain  him  for  the  performances  of 
1867,  but,as  the  tenor  refused  to  sing  the  r6les  without  the  cuts  to 
which  he  had  grown  accustomed,  Wagner  suggested  the  engage- 
ment of  Tichatschek.  Perhaps,  with  Schnorr  dead  and  Niemann 
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ruled  out,  he  had  not  a  very  wide  choice  in  the  matter;  hut  it  cer- 
tainly looks  as  if  he  had  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  sentiment  quite 
unusual  with  him  where  the  performance  of  his  own  works  was 
concerned.  The  King  is  said  to  have  acquiesced  unwillingly,  for 
Tichatschek  was  then  nearing  the  completion  of  his  sixtieth  year.13 
He  appears  to  have  retained  even  at  that  age  something  of  his  old 
silvern  splendour  of  voice,  though  not  even  Wagner  dared  credit 
him  with  a  superfluity  of  intelligence;  he  confined  himself  to  saying 
that  Lohengrin  was  the  one  really  good  thing  the  tenor  had  ever 
managed  to  do.  After  hearing  his  old  Dresden  colleague  at  a  re- 
hearsal he  assured  the  King  that  while  in  his  singing  and  declama- 
tion of  the  part  he  suggested  a  painting  hy  Durcr,  in  his  appearance 
and  gestures  he  was  like  a  Holbein.  "Have  confidence  in  me*\  he 
wrote  to  Ludwig  on  the  6th  June;  ** forget  all  preconceived  opinions, 
and,  like  me,  yon  will  he  amply  rewarded."  The  colour  is  perhaps 
laid  on  just  a  trifle  too  thick;  one  gets  the  impression  that  he  was 
trying  to  persuade  not  only  the  King  but  himself  thai  a  serious 
mistake  had  not  been  made. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th  June  he  is  obviously  a  trifle  perturbed 
about  the  prospect  in  general.  He  sees  all  kinds  of  faults  in  the 
production  —  faults  which,  surely,  he  himself  ought  to  have  taken 
in  band  earlier.  The  Telrumuml  (Franz  Betx,  from  Berlin)  having 
suddenly  become  hoarse,  the  final  full  rehearsal,  at  which  the  King 
was  to  be  present,  had  to  be  postponed  for  a  day  or  two. 

For  the  young  King,  this  Lohengrin  production  was  to  have  Iwcn 
the  greatest  event  in  bis  life  since  the  Tristan  performance*  in  1865* 
It  had  been  a  torment  to  him,  he  wrote  to  Wagner*  to  have  to  wait 
three  years  for  this  work  which  bad  been  the  source  of  his  love  for 
the  Master  and  faith  in  his  art;  while  for  Wagner  the  production  WHH 

»  AH  Tidhatiwhek  in  not  mentitwed  in  the  Wagner-!, ttdwig  ni»rn*prmdenep  uf  the 
apring  of  1867,  the  tnfrrom*  i«  thai  Wagner  had  raiwed  tint  qtteatiim  of  hi*  murtw 
went  wVa  KM  during  h!a  v!nit  to  MmnYh  in  Maivh.  Krieh  Kngel  (KW1M\  p  373) 
give*  in  fwwimile  n  letter  from  Wngimr  to  the  tenor  dated  "B«yi«Hw*her'ffof.  H 
March  |367",  in  which  he  expraww  hi*  joy  over  Hi*  revival  of  lahmgrin  in  Dr«»den 
wlUi  hi«  old  Mend  in  hin  old  part,  He  had  timttithl  <>f  attiindlnff  one  of  th«  m*tform- 
»ncse«  4mHTntly*\  Imi  thin  had  pmvcrd  imprnc^imMci.  MN«w  my  young  KJng  «r« 
d&ntly  d^rtsu  to  hear  fjthtnnrin  noon;  mt  It  (imtni  t«  ma  iliat  If  ymi  wett»  to  mwna 
hew  we  oould  both  hear  yoti  in  it.  Now  dadda  qttlctkly:  will  you  oome  and  alnir 
I^hengdn  a  few  time*,  nay  in  June  or  Jf«1y?.  .  .  .  Will  you?  Can  you?  Telegraph  me 
Yen  or  No.  Then  detail*  hy  totter." 

Wagner  had?an  audfenc*  with  the  King  <»n  the  17th,  itnd  it  wan  girwlumalily  then 
that  ha  told  Ludwig  what  bo  had  done  and  received  hk  ftwent  to  the  engtifteroettt  of 
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to  be  "a  festival  of  the  triumph  of  our  friendship",  a  festival  which, 
he  hoped,  Ludwig  would  remember  to  the  end  of  his  days.  It  was 
all  to  turn  out  very  diff erently. 

The  final  rehearsal  had  been  called  for  ten  A.M.  on  the  8th  June. 
At  eleven  it  was  announced  from  the  stage  that  it  would  have  to  be 
postponed  "owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances":  the  fact  was  that 
the  King  had  refused  to  be  present  when  he  heard  that  the  theatre 
was  to  be  occupied  by  a  considerable  company.  To  the  actual  final 
rehearsal  three  days  later  only  a  few  privileged  guests  were  invited. 
Wagner  was  so  delighted,  or  tried  to  persuade  himself  and  others 
that  he  was,  with  Tichatschek's  performance  thafhe  embraced  him 
on  the  stage.  But  the  King  had  seen  and  heard  it  all  with  the  pitiless 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  disappointed  idealist.  He  was  annoyed  by  the 
old  tenor's  tremolo.  Through  his  opera  glass  he  saw  not  the  poetic 
Knight  of  the  Grail  of  his  boyhood's  dreams  but  a  sagging  face 
painted  and  plastered  into  a  simulacrum  of  youth,  and  an  ancient 
body  maintaining  its  uncertain  equilibrium  in  the  boat  only  by 
clinging  to  a  pole  let  into  the  deck  .for  that  charitable  purpose. 
He  saw  nothing  he  could  call  acting,  only  a  succession  of  "gri- 
maces", as  he  complained  afterwards.  Shattered  was  his  dream  of 
the  spirituality  of  the  Middle  Ages;  he  had  been  fobbed  off  with 
the  poorest  theatrical  make-believe.  Even  this  was  not  the  worst: 
Tiehatschek,  who  no  doubt  brought,  as  tenors  love  to  do,  his  own 
favourite  costume  with  him,  was  not  wearing  the  blue  cloak  in  which 
Ludwig  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him;  nor  could  the  King  endure 
the  raw  acting  and  unmelodious  singing  of  the  Ortrud,  Frau  Ber- 
tram-Meyer, an  importation  from  Nuremberg.  Wagner,  for  his  part, 
had  been  against  entrusting  the  part  of  Elsa  to  the  nineteen-years- 
old  Mathilde  Mallinger,  He  and  Ludwig,  indeed,  were  now  very 
much  at  cross-purposes. 

8 

The  King  went  back  to  Berg  in  a  bad  temper  not  only  with  the 
unfortunate  tenor  but  with  Wagner.  His  ironic  description  of  the 
would-be  Knight  of  the  Grail  was  "the  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Coun- 
tenance**: he  might  come  to  Munich  next  year  for  the  foot- washing 
if  he  liked,  but  he  never  wished  to  see  him  again.  On  the  12th  Wag- 
ner sent  a  querulous  letter  to  Berg.  Ludwig,  he  complained,  should 
not  have  turned  his  opera  glass  on  the  ruin.  Wagner  had  expressly 
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warned  him  against  this:  "You  disregarded  my  warning  ...  he 
cannot  stand  this  test,  and  the  inevitable  disillusionment  followed." 
After  the  catastrophic  rehearsal  the  King  had  peremptorily  ordered 
the  engagement  of  another  singer  for  the  acttial  performance.  This, 
of  course,  put  Wagner  in  an  awkward  situation  with  regard  not  only 
to  the  tenor  but  to  the  rest  of  the  company  and  tho  public:  Lu<lwig*& 
unceremonious  dismissal  of  Tichatschek  was  obviously  a  criticism 
of  Wagner's  choice  of  him.  So  we  soon  find  him  trying  the  old  tech- 
nique once  more  on  the  King.  Ludwig,  he  hints,  should  be  careful 
what  he  is  about,  for  he  is  playing  straight  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies:  already  there  is  talk  in  some  of  the  papers  of  a  "new  dis- 
grace", and  the  public  will  have  no  doubts  about  this  if  either  the 
performance  of  Lohengrin  is  cancelled  or  it  takes  place  without  the 
King  being  present.  They  both  know,  from  sad  experience,  what 
further  consequences  will  follow;  Wagner's  power  to  reform  the 
Munich  theatre  will  be  paralysed,  the  vilest  theatrical  cabal  will 
have  triumphed,  —  and  so  on  in  the  old  familiar  style.  If  all  this  is 
to  happen  there  is  only  one  thing  left  for  him  to  do,  to  return,  like 
another  Lohengrin,  to  bis  Monsalvnt,  Iwqueathing  his  sword  and 
horn  to  the  King  and  trusting  to  the  faithful  Hans  to  go  on  fighting 
the  heathen  for  him.  This  time,  however,  his  pathos  fell  on  unre- 
sponsive ears;  Lwlwig  was  immovable. 

He  desired  the  performance  to  take  place  on  the  16th,  he  wrote 
to  Dufflipp.  "But  on  no  account  will  I  listen  to  Tichatwchek,  or 
Nachbaur,  or  Vogl.  I  was  very  dissatisfied  also  with  Fran  Bertram- 
Mayer*  Schmitt1*  [the  acting  Intemlant]  is  to  allot  the  part  of 
Ortrud  to  Dicta;/4  or  to  telegraph  for  some  other  singer  who  is  equal 


*»Thft  King  cat!*  him  "Schmidt"!  (8r*  note,  on  tha  SchmStt*  and  th«  SrJmiitltii, 
*tzpra,  p.  60,  not*  19), 

M  Frana  Nnehlmur  wan  A  young  man  of  twenty-two*  at  thut  Um«*  fextttmi  nt 
Darmatadt.  He  W«H  detained  to  l>e  the  flrnt  Walthar  in  the  f^feisfrrtingrr.  Sophie  Dietx 
wan  a  member  of  the  Munich  company* 

Hftinrfch  Vogl  (1843-1900),  a  native  of  Munich*  had  joined  th«t  Munich  thentro 
in  1865.  Hearing  good  report*  of  him*  tha  King  rt**»mmitnd*d  him  In  Wagner  in 
Nov*miK*r  of  that  year  as  n  poaaibta  ftittm  8i*ftmti»d,  »«d  KUKKfl*t*d  tiwt  h«  ahould 
to  put  In  Pri&drich  Schmitt*H  hand*  to  ix*  trakwwl  on  Wagnorlan  Hm».  Wngnar  acv 
cordingty  aaktul  tlio  young  man  to  call  on  him.  Apparently  Vogl  daoUnmi  tha  Invlta- 
tlon  at  the  pn>mptirig  of  th«  thcatra  miinagnm«nt«  whbh  fn  tta  firnt  plaoa  did  not 
want  to  hurt  tachner**  foaling*  by  trarwforring  th«  young  twtor  to  Schmftt  (f^ichncr 
wa»  Vo&I'a  teacth^r),  and  in  U»ft  a«Kxmd  piaca  had  no  <Mhna  to  INS  dnpriv<»d  of  th<i  gen- 
eral »erviciMi  of  m>  promising  an  artlut  for  tha  adta  l>imefit  of  th«  Wagnwr  tvpftrtory.  It 
was  a  k>ng  time  h*for*  father  Wagner  or  tin*  King  oouJd  forgive  Yogi  for  placing  hb 
own  ixktereata  before  thdtau 
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to  the  role  to  come  to  Munich.  .  .  ,  Schmidt  (sic)  has  raised  fresh 
difficulties  with  regard  to  Tannhauser."  But  Ludwig  insists  on  this 
work  being  given  in  July:  it  means  a  very  great  deal  to  him.  Only 
when  these  two  works  have  been  perfectly  performed  is  the  Meister- 
singer  to  be  taken  in  hand. 

A  letter  from  Diifflipp  to  Wagner  showed  the  latter  how  things 
now  stood  between  him  and  the  King.  Wagner's  amour-propre  was 
badly  hurt.  He  thought  that  Ludwig's  wishes  with  regard  to  the 
Lohengrin  performance  might  have  taken  the  form  of  the  expres- 
sion of  a  friendly  wish  rather  than  a  blunt  royal  command ;  but  he 
had  either  forgotten  or  had  all  along  been  unaware  how  sorely  he 
had  been  trying  the  King's  patience  of  late.  His  bluff  had  been  un- 
expectedly called,  and  for  a  moment  he  did  not  know  what  card  to 
play*  He  went  back  to  Triebschen  on  the  15th  in  a  vile  temper,15 
leaving  it  to  others,  as  was  often  the  way  with  him,  to  do  the  dis- 
agreeable donkey-work  in  the  world  of  rough  realities  while  he 
sulked  majestically  in  his  tent,  dramatising  himself,  as  usual,  as 
the  most  injured  and  most  innocent  man  on  earth.  Cosima  sent  the 
King  a  long  letter  in  her  best  diplomatic  vein,  not  denying  that  he 
had  been  justified  in  what  he  had  done,  but  pleading  with  him  to 
try  to  see  it  all  from  Wagner's  point  of  view  also.  It  is  clear  from 
this  letter  that  Ludwig's  uncompromising  assertion  of  his  royal 
authority,  with  its  consequent  rough  reminder  to  Wagixer  of  the  un- 
bridgeable distance  between  their  stations,  had  taken  both  Cosima 
and  Wagner  completely  by  surprise. 

To  Biilow,  who  assuredly  was  no  diplomatist,  fell  the  difficult 
task  of  soothing  the  wounded  susceptibilities  of  the  two  cashiered 
gingers.  Tichatschek  had  demanded  from  Wagner,  no  doubt  for 
purposes  of  publicity,  a  letter  expressing  his  satisfaction  with  the 
tenor's  performance  at  the  rehearsal;  but  Wagner  had  the  sense  to 
decline  to  do  just  then  what  would  certainly  have  been  resented  by 
the  King  as  a  public  reflection  on  himself.  He  shifted  his  respon- 
sibility on  to  Diifflipp,  whom  he  commissioned  to  say  something 
mollifying  to  the  tenor,  though  he  himself  wrote  soothingly  to 
Tichatschek  later,  Btilow  had  some  trouble  with  Frau  Bertram- 
Meyer,  who  appears  to  have  been  behaving  temperamentally.  In  a 
letter  to  her  of  the  15th  June  he  expressed  his  own  appreciation  of 

**  The  King  scorns  to  have  ruled  out  all  possibility  of  a  personal  discussion  of  the 
matter  by  the  simple  process  of  leaving  Berg, 
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her  "eminent  dramatic  talent",  but  protests  that  as  a  more  servant 
of  the  Intendanz  he  has  no  choice  but  to  obey  orders.  He  warned 
her  of  the  imprudence  of  ventilating  her  grievance!  in  the  Press  and 
"demanding  satisfaction";  after  all,  he  blandly  pointed  out  to  her, 
her  case  was  not  so  bad  as  that  of  her  colleague  Herr  Tichatscbek, 
who  had  bad  this  set-back  in  the  evening  of  bis  career,  while  hers 
was  still  in  its  noontide. 

The  performance  duly  took  place  on  the  36th,  the  King  being 
present.  The  Lohengrin  was  Vogl,  the  Ortrud  Therese  Thoma,  who 
married  Vogl  in  the  following  year.  With  both  these  singers  HiHow 
had  achieved  miracles  of  coaching  in  a  few  days.  The  King  voiced 
his  gratitude  in  a  personal  letter  to  him  after  the  performance. 


As  for  Wagner,  not  even  the  fact  that  the  clogs  at  Tr  id  when  were 
delighted  to  see  him  again  and  the  peahen  started  laying  in  honour 
of  his  return  could  console  him  for  his  rebuffs  in  Munich*  He  was 
sorry  now  that  be  bad  ever  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  go 
there,  he  wrote  to  Cosimu.  He  cannot  bring  himself  to  write  to  ivhis 
Pandfal",  ho  tells  her,  for  what  he  would  have  to  say  would  read 
like  a  reproach;  his  one  desire  now  is  for  peace.  Gtsima  passed  it 
all  on  to  the  King,  as«  of  course,  she  was  expected  to  do,  Wagner 
thus  achieving  his  triple  object  of  giving  vent  to  his  annoyance*,  of 
convoying  to  Ludwig  that  /r,e  was  the  one  to  blame  for  everything 
that  had  happened,  and  getting  credit  for  swallowing  his  grief  in 
saint-like  fashion  and  suffering  martyrdom  in  dignified  silence. 
This  time  the  technique  worked,  an  it  had  done  «i»  often  Iicfore* 
Ludwig  wrote  him  an  affectionate,  penitent  letter  from  the  ilodh* 
kopf,  whither  he  had  fled  to  forget,  in  the  divine  solitude  of  the 
mountains*  the  world  "that  perpetually  misjudges  me  and  with 
which  I  never  can  nor  will  be  on  terms  of  friendship.1'*  He  kissed, 
he  said,  the  ham!  that  had  so  grievously  chant ised  him;  he  longed 
for  nothing  hut  closer  communion  with  the  beloved  one;  ha  regretted 
that  it  waft  Lohengrin  of  all  thing*,  the  work  that  had  meant  no  much 
to  him  since  his  boyhood,  that  had  caused  the  recent  mimmder- 
standing  between  them;  he  lived  now  on  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
Meistersinger  and  then  the  Ring* 
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Confident  now  that  he  had  the  King,  so  to  speak,  where  he  wanted 
him,  Wagner  turned  the  whole  battery  of  his  sophistical  rhetoric 
on  him  in  a  long  letter  of  the  25th  June.  As  often  happened  with  him, 
he  dramatised  himself  in  such  masterly  fashion  as  to  believe  in  the 
end  that  he  was  the  part  he  was  acting.  But  through  all  his  astute 
attempts  to  put  the  King  dialectically  in  the  wrong  we  hear  booming 
the  leit-motif  of  his  annoyance  with  him  for  having,  in  the  first  place, 
sought  his  company  so  seldom  during  those  three  weeks  in  Munich 
and  Starnberg,  and  for  having  acted  so  imperiously  after  the  dis- 
astrous production  on  the  llth,  instead  of  discussing  the  situation 
confidentially  with  him.  This  had  been  the  greatest  blow  dealt  to 
his  pride  since  he  and  the  King  had  first  met  three  years  ago. 

We  see  also  from  his  letter  how  "impossible"  he  must  have 
been  in  the  Munich  theatre,  how  utterly  incapable  he  was  of  seeing 
anything  whatever  from  anyone  else's  point  of  view.  He  tells  Ludwig 
of  a  little  scene  between  the  Acting  Intendant  Schmitt  and  himself. 
Schmitt  had  told  him  that  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  [Wagner] 
and  his  associates  were  trying  to  bring  about  his  ove#hrow,  but  \ 
that  the  King  had  assured  him  that  he  would  not  discharge  him,  nor  | 
would  he  appoint  Putlitz.  Wagner  protests  angrily  against  the  bare  ' 
notion  of  his  being  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  "this  Herr  Schmitt". 
Here  is  the  King  bent  on  the  most  far-reaching  plans  for  a  new 
theatre,  the  production  of  the  Ring,  and  so  on;  and  all  that  has  been 
happening  lately  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  just  "a  personal  rancune 
between  me  and  Herr  Schmitt".  The  unspeakable  Schmitt  actually 
talks  of  having  "triumphed  over  my  machinations".  Could  there 
be  a  crazier  misunderstanding  than  this?  And  —  we  might  have 
been  sure  that  this  was  coming — at  was  a  misunderstanding  in 
which  the  King's  Majesty  was  involved,  for  had  not  Diifflipp  com- 
plained to  Wagner  that  it  was  wrong  to  try  to  influence  the  King  in 
favour  of  persons  and  courses  against  his  inclination?  The  plaint 
fact  was,  of  course,  that  for  some  time  past  Wagner  and  Cosima 
had  been  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  have  Putlitz  made  In- 
tendant in  the  Wagnerian  interest,  a  step  which,  within  a  very  little 
while,  would  have  resulted  in  either  the  dismissal  of  Schmitt  or  his 
reduction  to  a  nullity  in  the  theatre.  Wagner,  presumably,  was  to 
be  at  liberty  to  intrigue  against  anyone  whom  he  regarded  as  stand- 
ing in  his  way,  but  for  them  to  resent  his  machinations  and  try  to 
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defend  themselves  against  them  was  an  impermissible  descent  into 
the  crudely  personal.™  Nobody  except  himself  and  Cosima  wanted 
Putlitz  in  Munich;  yet  he  was  too  blindly  Wagner-centric  to  see 
that  Diifflipp  was  really  doing  him  a  service  in  warning  him  against 
trying  to  push  the  King  into  courses  repugnant  to  him.  There  was 
hardly  anything  Wagner  did  in  connection  with  the  Munich  theatre 
that  was  not  calculated  to  make  those  responsible  for  running  it 
dislike  him;  yet  he  was  always  frankly  astonished  at  being  disliked. 
He  could  put  it  all  down  to  nothing  but  the  incurable  vileness  of 
non-Wagnerian  human  nature. 

10 

As  was  his  diplomatic  custom,  the  King,  in  his  reply,  tried  to 
soothe  the  angry  man  by  agreeing  with  him  in  broad  principle,  with- 
out, however,  accepting  his  version  of  the  details  of  the  matter  or 
even  discussing  them  with  him.  His  general  correspondence  shows 
again  and  again  how  little  he  allowed  Wagner  to  influence  him  in 
matters  other  than  those  of  art  pure  and  simple.  He  would  listen  to 
what  he  had  to  say  for  or  against  this  politician,  this  official,  or  that, 
and  then  take*  bis  own  line  of  action  for  reason*  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  Wagner.  Readers  whose  acquaintance  with  him  has  been 
confined  to  a  superficial  and  more  or  less  cynical  reading  of  his 
effusive  letters  to  Wagner  have  no  conception  of  the  hard  core  of 
the  man.  As*  has  already  been  pointed  out,  he  was  capable  of  taking 
two  diametrically  opposed  views  of  one  and  the  name  person  in  his 
entourage  according  to  whether  he  was  considering  him  in  his  rela* 
tion  to  Wagnerian  affairs  or  his  relation  to  Bavarian  affair*  in  gen* 
eraL  He  could  with  equal  sincerity  at  one  moment  vie  with  Wagner 
in  the  application  of  derogatory  epithet*  to  a  Pfistermeister  or  a 
Pfordten,  and  in  the  next  recognise  objectively  the  man**  good 
qualities  in  his  own  sphere:  Rohm,  who,  as  we  have  Hee*«,  was  asso- 
ciated for  many  years  with  Pfistermeister  in  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ment service,  tell*  us  that  after  the  one-time  Cabinet  Secretary's 

**  I  am  romtmledl  of  an  ancmymmi*  totter  mml  l»y  womo  Iriah  patriot*  nonw*  y««r* 
ago  to  ft  highly-placed  Engiifih  official,  informing  him  that  thry  meant  to  a**4**ntaato 
him  at  the  first  convenient  moment,  (I  believe  they  did  wo  in  the  «aid).  "Of  owtmft 
you  will  und*r*tand",  th**y  <uid«*l,  "that  thew  i*  nothing  personal  In  thh."  Th*ro 
was  "ttothing  pernonar  In  Wn&ner'n  t*nd*r#rmmd  activities  agfttovt  Sdtu&Ut  nod 
others;  be  merely  wbhod  to  pluglthwn  with  fond. 
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resignation  in  1866  he  was  invited  no  less  than  twelve  times  by  the 
King  to  take  up  his  office  again.17  Wagner,  Biilow  and  the  rest  of 
them  regarded  conduct  of  this  sort  on  the  King's  part  as  evidence 
of  weakness  of  character.  Rather  do  they  point  to  a  basic  toughness 
of  intellectual  and  moral  fibre  in  him.  It  is  observable  again  and 
again  that  however  humble  and  penitent  he  may  be  in  his  replies 
to  Wagner's  paternal  chastisements  of  him  he  hardly  budges  an  inch 
from  the  position  he  had  taken  up  over  this  matter  or  that.  He  sin- 
cerely regretted  that  the  Lohengrin,  affair  had  turned  out  so  badly, 
because  he  saw  that  Wagner  was  hurt  and  angry  over  it;  but  he 
took  back  nothing  of  what  he  had  done  and  said  during  and  after 
the  crisis,  and  he  made  it  clear  both  to  Wagner  and  to  the  people 
in  the  theatre  that  he  now  intended  to  have  Tarinhaiiser  as  soon  as 
might  be  practicable.  On  the  1st  July  Wagner  wrote  to  Malwida 
von  Meysenbug  congratulating  himself  on  having,  as  he  seems  to 
have  imagined,  re-established  his  ascendancy  over  the  young  man 
by  his  superior  dialectic.  "I  have  rescued  him",  he  said,  "and  ncvw 
hope  I  have  preserved  for  the  world,  in  him,  one  of  my  best  works." 
His  mistake  was  in  imagining  that  the  King,  devoted  as  he  was  to 
him,  saw  himself  only  as  one  of  Wagner's  works. 

17  "You  know'*,  Ludwig  wrote  in  reply  to  Wagner's  letter  of  the  25th  June, 
*',...  that  there  could  be  no  question  whatever  of  my  being  the  victim,  even  for  a 
momtmt,  of  the  nonsensical  notion  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  a  rancune  between 
you  and  Schmitt,  the  wretched  booby.  You  know  me,  yes,  you  love  your  ever-faithful 
Parcifal,  and  you  can  rest  assured  that  our  relationship,  the  like  of  which  the  earth 
has  never  seen,  is  HO  sublime  and  divine  that  never  can  so  much  as  a  shadow  of  the 
moaner  world  pollute  it  with  its  venom."  But  all  the  same  he  retained  the  " wretched 
booby'*  in  his  post,  though  he  knew  how  eagerly  Wagner  desired  to  have  him  super- 
seded by  his  own  nominee,  Putlitz. 
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FOR  ALL  his  resentment  oven-  the  events  of  the  la^t  few  weeks, 
Wagner  was  Happy  enough  as  soon  as  he  had  fairly  settled 
clown  again  to  his  work  on  the  Mcistrr$inp[cr.  The  full  score  of  the 
second  act  of  this  he  finished  on  the  22nd  June  (  1H67);  ami  he 
seemed  so  full  of  energy  that  Gosima  blithely  assured  him  that,  like 
Titian,  he  would  he  doing  his  hest  work  at  ninety  -  a  forecast  that 
might  have  come  almost  literally  true*  hut  for  the  heavy  burden  laid 
on  him  by  Bayreuth.  Meanwhile  they  were  busy  in  Munich  with 
preparations  for  the  Tannhiiu-ser  production  so  ardently  desired  by 
the  King— -a  production  incorporating  the  changes  made  in  the 
work  for  the  Paris  performances  of  1861.  Billow  wu*  soon  com- 
plaining to  the  Intendwv/,  of  the  nloth  and  stupidity  of  some  of  the 
theatre  officials;  apparently  it  had  not  dawned  on  any  of  them  that 
the  scores  in  general  use,  dating  from  1B45,  were  not  valid  for  the 
present  purpose.  In  addition  to  all  tins  there  were  the  umial  mi*i« 
understandings  about  reheamt!  times  and  places  ami  all  the  othfr 
matters  about  which  misunderstanding  h  tit*  rigutw  in  an  opera 
house. 

Things  Irere  not  improved  by  Biilnw'tt  having  to  go  to  Puria  on 
the  18th  July  to  act  a*  one  of  the  adjudicator*  in  an  international 
competition  of  army  hands:  one  of  his  fellow-judges  wan  Ham^ick, 
whom  the  Putin  official*  appear  to  have  regarded  a**  un  authority 
on  music.  Billow  returned  to  Munich  a  week  later  to  find  matters* 
in  the  opera  house  a  stage  or  two  nearer  rhao*  than  when  he  had 
left*  By  dint,  however*  of  the  mont  incredible  labour*  on  hi»  part 
he  managed  to  bring  Tanith&ttwr  to  performance  on  the  1st  Augunt 
The  King  wan  not  prenent,  the  Quirt  being  in  mourning  for  hfc  uncle 
King  Otto  of  Greece,  who  had  clicxl  a  few  day*  before;  but  Ludwig 
attended  a  private  performance  on  the  3rd,  to  which  only  a  handful 
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of  people,  mostly  officials,  had  been  invited.  Cosima,  in  spite  of 
Billow's  veto,  had  managed  to  smuggle  herself  in.  She  had  been  very- 
active  in  spying  out  the  land  for  Wagner  all  through  the  rehearsals, 
reporting  gratuitously  to  the  King  on  the  "disorder  and  lack  of 
discipline"  in  his  theatre,  and  especially  the  lack  of  understanding 
and  good  will  on  the  part  of  Intendanzrat  Schmitt  —  all  with  that 
innocent  air  of  disinterested  devotion  to  higher  aims  under  which 
she  knew  so  well  how  to  cloak  her  own  and  Wagner's  relentless  pur- 
suit of  their  ends. 

The  Tannhauser  in  these  performances  was  a  local  singer  named 
Hacker:  Mathilde  Mallinger  was  the  Elisabeth.  After  the  second 
performance  the  utterly  exhausted  Billow  was  given  six  weeks' 
leave:  he  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Triebschen  on  the  5th,  and  on  the 
7th  went  to  St.  Moritz.  On  the  llth  Cosima  arrived  at  Triebschen 
from  Munich  with  Blandine:  Daniela  and  Isolde  had  preceded  her 
there  on  the  6th. 

Wagner,  in  his  fear  that  his  personal  influence  on  Ludwig  was 
not  what  it  had  been,  had  more  than  once  complained  that  they  met 
too  rarely  now  for  a  heart-to-heart  talk;  but  he  declined  to  grasp 
the  opportunity  for  such  talks  by  accepting  the  royal  invitation  to 
Tannhauser.  He  made  out,  of  course,  that  his  refusal  was  prompted 
by  the  sad  conviction  that  he  could  not  "help"  the  King  by  so  doing, 
his  servants  in  the  theatre  being  the  knaves  and  fools  they  were. 
But  to  Biilow  he  showed  his  real  mind:  he  had  no  interest  in  the 
Tannfiauser  affair,  he  said,  except  in  so  far  as  Hans  was  affected 
by  it;  for  his  part  he%  was  "absolutely  dead  to  these  undertakings". 
So  once  again  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  King's  poetic  rhapsodies 
on  the  theme  of  their  great  mission  for  the  salvation  of  Germany, 
and,  by  once  more  withholding  his  co-operation  in  Munich,  threw 
away  yet  another  opportunity  of  repairing  the  damage  done  during 
these  last  few  months  to  the  bond  between  them.  For  damage  there 
undoubtedly  had  been,  for  all  the  protestations  of  undying  love  and 
devotion  on  both  sides* 


The  King,  travelling  as  Count  Berg,  had  visited  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion towards  the  end  of  July.  He  went,  it  appears,  somewhat  un- 
willingly. He  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  town  at  first  hand, 
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of  course,  but  he  "hated"  it,  he  told  Wagner,  as  the  stronghold  of 
"materialism,  low  sensuality  and  godless  frivolity":  the  mere 
thought  of  this  "modern  Babylon"  brought  homo  to  him  all  the  more 
forcibly  the  need  to  oppose  to  this  "arcursed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
of  our  epoch"  a  citadel  of  the  spirit,  "where  everything  noble  and 
beautiful  can  find  its  home",  and  in  which  Wagner  should  sit  en- 
throned as  high-priest-and-monarch-in-one  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
ideal. 

Wagner's  reply  to  all  this  must  have  been  written  on  one  of  his 
goocl  days.  He  advised  the  King  to  go,,  ami  to  go  without  prejudice, 
for  the  sensible  reason,  among  others,  that  it  would  enlarge  bis 
knowledge  of  the  world,  lie  sang  the  praises  of  Paris  as  the  centre 
of  civilisation,  possessed  of  a  culture  solidly  sure  of  itself  which 
the  other  European  capitals  envied  and  imitated  in  vain.  He  told 
Ludwig  how  much  he  himself  had  owed  to  Paris  as  an  artist,  to  the 
models  of  acting  and  of  production  it  had  set  before  him  in  the 
theatre.  Then  he  turned  to  more  personal  matters.  He  embarked 
upon  a  long  sermon  the  gist  of  which  was  that  no  one  could  do  good 
work  with  poor  tools,  that  those  with  which  the  King  had  hitherto 
tried  to  work  were  hopelessly  bad,  and  that  it  pained  him  to  sees  his 
exalted  Friend  in  "this  fearful  situation**  yet  be  able  to  do  no  more 
than  grieve  over  him  from  afar*  But  Ludwig  ignored  the  obvious 
hint.  He  wanted,  if  h&  could  avoid  them,  no  more  upheavals  either 
in  his  theatre  or  in  his  Government.  He  $awt  no  doubt,  that  Wagner 
was  at  his  old  tactics  again:  he  would  not  take  any  personal  nhare 
in  trying  to  improve  matters  in  the  Munich  'theatre,  yet  he  and 
Cosima  tried  indrfatigahly  by  roundabout  twang  to  undermine*  the 
position  of  everyone  there  whom  they  dial  iked.  The  burden  of  his 
latest  complaints  to  Diifflipp  had  been  that  the  preparation  for  the 
Mefetersinger  production  were  in  other  hand*  than  hh.  About  the 
recent  performances  of  Tannhausvr  and  Lohengrin,  he  said*  he 
could  maintain  silence.  But  a  new  work  like  the  Mei&tersinger  would 
be  another  affair  altogether;  only  he  was  capable  of  Boeing  to  that 
In  Paris  in  I860,  he  aaid,  the  Opera  and  everyone  and  everything 
in  it  had  been  placed  at  hi$  disposal;  the  best  aingera  had  been 
assembled  from  al!  quarters,  and  not  a  costume,  not  a  piece  of 
scenery  had  been  decided  upon  without  his  previous  approval  of 
it;  yet  hare  in  Munich,  with  an  art-loving  monarch  interested  in 
Wagner's  ideal  and  keen  to  secure  model  performances  of  his 
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operas,  preparations  for  the  new  work  are  being  made  without  the 
creator  of  it  being  consulted. 

All  which  was  true  enough;  what  Wagner  forgot  to  mention  was 
that  in  Paris  he  had  flung  himself  bodily  and  wholeheartedly  into 
the  daily  life  of  the  opera  house,  whereas  in  the  present  instance  he 
virtually  refused  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  theatre  while  at  the 
same  time  pulling  all  sorts  of  underground  wires  from  the  safe 
seclusion  of  his  Swiss  retreat.  In  the  circumstances  he  was  hardly 
entitled  to  complain  that  the  general  feeling  towards  him  in  the 
Munich  theatre  was  something  less  than  cordial.  Nor,  we  may  sur- 
mise, did  he  improve  matters  by  trying  what  was  virtually  a  bit  of 
blackmail  on  the  King.  In  any  other  German  theatre,  he  said  — 
conveniently  f orgetting  for  the  moment  the  difficulties  he  had  had  in 
the  past  with  practically  all  the  German  theatres  and  his  low  opinion 
of  nearly  everyone  in  charge  of  them  —  he  would  be  surer  of  a 
punctilious  attention  to  his  wishes  as  regards  the  staging  of  the 
Meistersinger  than  he  is  in  Munich.  "Should  I",  he  asked  Diifflipp, 
"beseech  our  gracious  King's  permission  not  to  give  my  new  work 
at  all,  or  shall  I  beg  him  to  allow  me  to  produce  it  first  in  model 
style  in  some  foreign  theatre  .  .  .   ?"  *  But  the  days  when  he  could 
carry  off  a  bluff  of  that  sort  were  nearing  their  end.  Another  two 
years  were  to  go  by  before  the  bluff  was  finally  called  by  the  King; 
but,  as  events  before  the  close  of  this  very  year  1867  were  to  show, 
the  sorely-tried  young  man  was  beginning  to  see  that  many,  perhaps 
most,  of  Wagner's  troubles  in  every  phase  of  his  career  had  been 
of  his  own  making,  the  consequences  of  angularities  in  his  personal 
character,  and  to  resent  the  addition  to  his  own  grievous  cares  of 
the  petty  troubles  perpetually  arising  from  these  angularities. 

For  the  King's  birthday  on  the  25th  August  Wagner  could  send 
him  this  year  only  a  short  poem  in  which  he  hailed  him  as  "Ger- 
many's most  kingly  son**.  He  hoped,  however,  soon  to  send  him  the 
Meistersinger  manuscript  in  celebration  of  a  still  happier  occasion, 
the  wedding  witfy  Sophie  on  the  llth  October.  Ludwig's  reply  was 
heavy  with  present  pain  and  sick  with  apprehension.  "Could  I  but 
spirit  myself  away",  he  sighed,  "to  you  and  the  Freundin  in  dear, 
quiet  Triebschen,  were  it  only  for  a  few  hours !"  As  for  his  wed- 
ding, he  would  prefer  it  to  take  place  privately,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible; he  shudders  at  the?  thought  of  a  pompous  public  ceremony  in 

~ 
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his  capital.  He  apologises  for  unloading  "those  small  cares"  on  to 
Wagner.  The  latter,  however,  could  read  between  the  lines:  he 
sensed  that  Ludwig  was  racked  with  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
going  through  with  the  marriage.  His  reply  of  the  22nd  September 
is  full  of  affectionate  concern.  He  reaches  out  his  hand  to  him,  he 
says,  looks  in  Ludwig's  eyes,  and  asks  whether  he  has  not  need  of 
the  Friend.  The  pain,  sorrow  and  anxiety  in  his  heart  does  he  not 
yearn  to  pour  out  to  him?  To  whom  should  Ludwig  open  his  soul 
if  not  to  the  only  being  who  understands  him? 

"I  live  only  for  you;  and  I  know  for  sure  that  no  counsel  can  avail 
you  so  much  as  that  of  a  sympathy  that  is  all  yours  and  youra  alone. 
Tell  me,  my  dear  and  kind  one,  my  beloved  Friend,  my  adored  lord 
and  treasure,  what  it  is  thai  oppresses  yon.  An  inner  voice  gives  me 
the  answer*  but  I  can  reply  to  it  only  5f  it  comes  to  me  from 


On  the  11  ill  October,  as  we  have1?  seeiu  the  annulment  of  the 
engagement  was  publicly  announced,  and  then  the  King  could  tell 
his  Triebschen  friends  what  a  load  bad  been  lifted  from  1m  heart. 
He  felt,  he  said,  as  if  he  had  recovered  from  an  illness  that  had 
menaced  his  very  life;  for  he  had  realised  that  Sophie  had  only  the 
most  superficial  understanding  of  him  as  he  really  was,,  and  it  was 
only  her  youthful  charm  that  had  blinded  him  for  a  while  to  that 
fact.  It  is  probable  that  Sophie  had  really  I>een  in  love  with  him, 
and  out  of  that  girlish  love  had  entered,  an  bent  she  could,  into  his 
passion  for  Wagner.  Her  calculating  mother  had  chosen  to  regard 
his  enthusiastic  letters  to  Sophie*  as  "ordinary  love-letters**.  Seeing 
his  unhnppineBs,  Sophie  herself  became  unhappy;  and  them  out  of 
sympathy  and  pity  for  her,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  drift  into  a 
betrothal.  By  the  autumn  he  had  become  so  desperate  at  the  thought 
of  the  impending  ruin  of  his  life  that  had  it  not  been  possible  to 
withdraw  becomingly  from  the  engagement  he  hud  determined  to 
take  prussia  ncicL* 

Meanwhile,  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn,  a  new  develop- 
ment was  in  process  in  Munich  on  which  Wagner  baaed  the  highest 
hopen  for  the  success  of  his  and  the  King**  cttnae. 

*  SM»  hi*  eminently  iwwUtfo  tetter*  to  fttthw  in  MEOW,  1,  379~#l» 
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In  the  Report  to  His  Majesty  King  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria  upon  a 
German  School  to  be  founded  in  Munich  (1865),  Wagner  had  sug- 
gested the  creation  of  a  weekly  journal  to  be  devoted  to  furthering 
the  ultimate  aim  of  the  School  —  the  redemption  of  German  cul- 
ture through  the  drama  in  general  and  the  Wagnerian  music  drama 
in  particular.  He  had  in  mind,  as  joint  editors,  Heinrich  Forges  and 
a  Munich  musical  journalist,  Dr,  Franz  Grandaur.  The  contributors 
were  to  be  drawn  from  the  teaching  staff  of  the  School,  with  occa- 
sional articles  by  Richard  Pohl,  who  was  at  that  time  living  in 
Baden-Baden.  According  to  Billow's  letter  of  the  2nd  June,  1865 
to  Pohl,  the  journal  was  to  be  "didactic,  critical,  polemical ;  no  'cor- 
respondence', except  in  a  few  exceptional  cases;  no  advertisements; 
no  so-called  Intelligencer*  [announcements] ;  prodigiously  distin- 
guished!" Grandaur's  name  had  been  suggested  by  Billow,  who 
thought  it  would  be  smart  diplomacy  to  have  a  native  Miinchener 
as  at  least  a  nominal  leading  light  of  the  journal.  But  Wagner  soon 
withdrew  his  favour  from  Qrandaur,  who  showed  too  little  enthu- 
siasm for  the  project  or  faith  in  the  success  of  it.  Wagner's  next 
choice  of  a  co-editor  with  Porges  seems  to  have  been  Pohl.  We 
gather  from  his  letter  of  the  27th  July,  1867  to  Diifflipp  that  Court 
Secretary  Hofmann  had  actually  been  instructed  by  the  King  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  launching  the  paper  in  1865;  with  Wagner's 
exile  from  Munich  in  December  of  that  year,  however,  the  scheme 
had  fallen  through.  But  as  regards  the  new  Music  School  he  had 
been  for  a  while  triumphant  all  along  the  line.  The  Conservatoire, 
which  dated  from  1846,  was  closed  by  a  royal  order  at  the  end  of 
July,  1865.  There  were  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  the 
new  School  that  was  to  take  Its  place  could  be  got  into  working 
order:  some  of  these  difficulties  were  created  by  Wagner  himself, 
who,  as  always,  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  mood  of  the  moment.  The 
King  had  done  everything  he  could  to  meet  his  wishes,  Thfe  decree 
establishing  the  ^School  was  issued  on  the  16th  July,  1867,  the  1st 
October  being  fixed  for  the  opening*  Billow  was  appointed  artistic 
director  of  the  institution,  which  was  to  be  staffed  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes;  the  administrative  control  was  vested  in  the  Court- 
Music-Intendaruz, 

But  the  music  journal  had  laeen  only  a  part  of  the  grandiose 
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scheme  outlined  by  Wagner  in  the  spring  of  1865.  '''Along  \vith  this 
specific  journal,  which  was  intended  less  for  the  public  than  for 
those  interested  in  art",  said  Wagner  in  his  letter  to  Diifflipp  just 
mentioned/  "there  was  to  have  been  established  a  groat  political 
paper  in  which  our  aims  in  connection  with  the  founding  of  a  genu- 
inely German  musical  and  dramatic  style  were  to  be  set  forth  ami 
treated  as  intimately  bound  up  with  the  higher  interests  of  the  na- 
tion." (There  is  nothing  to  this  effect,  however,  in  the  published 
Report,  Perhaps  both  Wagner  and  the  King  felt  that  it  would  be 
impolitic  to  make  this  part  of  the  plan  public  just  then)*  Wagner 
had  suggested  "an  enlargement  and  reinforcement"  of  the  official 
Government  paper,  the  Bayerische  Zpitnng,  with  Julius  Friihel  as 
editor,4  This  scheme  had  apparently  been  cold-shouldered  by  sonic 
of  the  King's  Ministers,  for  the  double  reason  that  they  were  sus- 
picious of  everything  that  might  add  to  Wagner's  power  and  that 
FrobePs  record  as  a  federalist  made  him  less  than  prrsona  grata 
to  them*  The  King  too,  who  regarded  a  "German  Parliament"  an  a 
threat  to  his  own  sovereignty,  was  at  first  reluctant  to  summon 
Frobel  to  Munich,  though  he  was  so  little  prejudiced  against  him 
personally  that  he  subsidised  to  the  extent  of  1,500  gulden  the  pub- 
lication of  two  volumes  of  his  political  essays. 

In  November,  1865  the  King  had  suggested  that  Frobel  should 
submit  to  him  a  prvcis  of  his  principles  and  objects  in  relation  to 
Bavarian  politics  and  the  German  question;  but  Wagnert  while  pass- 
ing on  the  suggestion  to  his  friend,  hinted  that  it  wan  not  worth  while 
doing  anything  at  the  moment,  the  attitude  of  the  politicia«H  being 
what  it  wag.  In  his  memoirs,  however,  Frobel  tell*  utt  that  he  wmt 
Wagner,  on  the  4th  December,  n  letter  on  the  subject  which  wa» 
intended  to  be  passed  on  to  the  King.  But  aix  daya  later  Wagner  had 
to  flee  from  Munich:  he  took  the  letter  with  him,  and  Frcibcl  did  not 
receive  it  back  untJl  the  following  April.  It  is  doubtful  whether  ho 
himself  was  very  keen  juat  than  to  exchange  Vienna  for  Munich,  He 


P,  pp,  TOI  -a. 

A  •."?*«**  T«,°r  th<l  f**?mui  «*w«rtto«l  rdhmwr  Frterfrfoh  Wtthotm 

August  FrrfbttI,  He  and  Wagiw  h*d  l»m>  acquaint**!  in  l>rt*ci«*t  in  1B47-B,  For  hk 
«har«  fa  the  Antrim  political  Utnibk*  c>f  1S4B  ntiiiri  hmi  narrowly  **riftpr«l  nxmi* 
ticm:  h«  flad  to  America,  whiw  hfc  rxpwifnw  of  th*  frdtrn!  »y*t«m  t-onvinml  him 
that  it  w**  along  jwnu*  wwh  linwi  UK  ttic^  that  thf>  notation  of  ihi^  pmhlam  <ti  itarmim 
unity  would  hnv«*  U>  be  nought.  W«ffn*r  had  in^t  htm  iigttta  in  184^-4  In  Vwmna. 
wtere  ^iwditrir  of  UhlV  Bot*h*fl*r  ami  doing  odd  poUtlml  «md 
JOIMI  lor  to« 
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knew  several  of  the  Bavarian  politicians  personally  and  had  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  intrigue  going  on  behind  the  fagade.  He 
was  speaking  from  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  subject  when 
he  said  R  that  the  Munich  politicians  were  playing  false  with  the 
young  King  for  their  own  purposes,  secretly  encouraging  him  in  his 
"Kindereien"  —  as  they  called  his  enthusiasm  for  art  —  and  then 
craftily  feeding  the  public  with  stories,  greatly  exaggerated,  of  his 
indulgence  in  these  "Kindereien",  the  object  of  it  all,  of  course, 
being  to  discredit  him  as  an  unpractical  visionary  and  so  seize 
power  for  themselves:  which  goes  to  confirm  Wagner's  contention 
that  Ludwig  was  being  "betrayed  and  enmeshed"  by  his  own  offi- 
cials* and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  save  the  boy  from  them.6 

4 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  1867  Frobel  happened  to  be  in  Munich 
at  the  same  time  as  Wagner ;  he  had  come  to  discuss  various  matters 
with  one  of  Hohenlohe's  henchmen,  Count  Tauffkirchen,  among 
them  a  project  for  settling  him'in  the  capital  as  Professor  of  Poli- 
tics at  the  University.  Wagner  took  him  to  Billow's  house,  where, 
according  to  Frobel,  Wagner  revealed  an  old  scheme  of  his  for  hav- 
ing the  latter  made  Cabinet  Secretary,  with  the  editorship  of  the 
new  paper  as  the  best  route  to  that  goal.  It  was  apparently  Hohen- 
lohe  who,  recognising  the  use  this  kindred  spirit  could  be  to  him, 
took  the  decisive  step  towards  fixing  Frobel  in  Munich,  though  Wag- 
ner's influence  must  certainly  have  counted  in  the  matter:  according 
to  him,  Hohen]ohe*s  invitation  to  Frobel  was  to  found  a  journal 
for  the  furthering  of  "the  same  noble  and  salutary  tendencies"  in 
politics  as  those  of  Wagner  in  the  sphere  of  art:  the  feuilleton  of  the 
journal  was  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  Wagner  and  "other  exponents  of 
my  art-tendencies."  T  By  the  end  of  July,  1867  negotiations  had 

*  FKL,  II,  467. 

*  It  ia  interesting  to  note  that  In  his  memoirs  (1891)  Frobel,  though  he  obviously 
haft  the  poorest  opinion  of  Wagner'n  capacity  for  realistic  politics,  small  understand- 
ing of  him  as  an  artist,  and  little  liking  for  him  as  a  man,  avers  his  belief  in  the 
honesty  of  hia  "romantic"  intentions  where  the  King  was  concerned.  In  this  respect, 
he  rtftys,  Wagner  differed  from  certain  other  people  who  were  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  the  King  for  their  own  ends,  who  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  make  use  of 
Wagner  for  thoae  ends  had  he  proved  sufficiently  pliable,  and  who  declared  war  on 
him  when  he  reftwed  to  aid  and  abet  them. 

»  Wagner's  letter  of  the  27th  July,  1867  to  Dilfflipp,  in  KWSP,  p.  701  ff. 
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progressed  so  far  that  Hohenlohe  could  ask  Frobel  to  submit  a 
"programme"  for  the  paper.  This  programme  having  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  King,  his  Ministers,  Wagner  and  Cosima,  it  was  de- 
cided to  replace  the  Bayeriscke  Zeitung  by  a  new  journal  with  the 
title  of  the  Siiddeutschc  Press?.:  for  the  five  quarters  extending  from 
the  1st  October,  3867  to  the  end  of  1868  it  was  to  receive  a  State 
subvention  of  20,000  gulden  in  all,  to  which  the  King  added  another 
10,000  gulden  from  the  Cabinet  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
daily  Wagner  feuilleton. 

No  sooner  had  the  publication  of  the  new  paper  been  decided 
upon  than  Wagner  began  to  bombard  Frobel  with  advice  as  to  the 
form  and  the  tone  the  feuilleton  should  take.  Though  he  himself 
wotilc!  contribute  to  it  occasionally,  in  the  main  he  wished  it  to  1x5 
in  the  hands  of  Forges  and  PohL  Semper  should  also  I  HI  invited  to 
contribute.  Notices  of  ordinary  musical  and  theatrical  events  could 
be  entrusted  to  Grandaur,  Virtually  all  the  articles  were  to  be 
anonymous,  but  the  general  tone  of  the  writing  about  art  and  litera- 
ture was  to  be  serious,  at  the  furthest  remove  imaginable  from  the 
"trivial  Jewish  tone"  that  had  lately  become  so  popular  -•-  an  obvi- 
ous side-blow  at  the  flash-Harry  journalism  of  Hanslick  and  his 
confreres.  Probably  Frobel  did  not  at  first  resent  Wagner's  hints  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  art  page:  after  all,  it  was  specifically  for  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  according  to  Wagner  that  the  King  was 
subsidising  the  feuilletotu  But  even  so  he  must  have  fell*  as  respon- 
sible editor  of  the  paper,  that  he  would  prefer  to  do  his  own  think- 
ing about  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  even  the  art  page*. 

We  can  have  little  doubt,,  however,  as  to  bin  reaction  to  certain 
other  passages  in  Wagner**  letters.  Wagner  twenied  to  be  po«*wrtHfcd 
by  the  notion  that  the  function  not  merely  of  the  fmtiltaton  but  of 
the  new  pnper  as  a  whole  was  to  tterve  him  aa  a  mouthpiece.  Mora 
than  ever  now  he  identified  the  German  caum  in  general  with  him* 
self:  nowhere  but  in  a  new  Germany  could  hi»  ideal  of  art  be 
achieved,  while  conversely  without  that  ideal  the  Germany  of  his 
dreams  could  never  come  into  Insing* 

"I  would  briefly  define  my  position  in  relation  to  your  journal  thus", 
he  wrote  to  FrolwL  "I  desired  a  political  paper,  of  a  quality  hitherto 
unknown,  for  several  reasons—  (1)  for  it*  own  *ake;  (2)  becaufte  of 
the*  great  influence  it  wuld  exert;  and  (3)  to  have  a  paper  in  which  I 
could  diicuft*  my  arMendencie*  at  length  without  *ny  fear  that  by 
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doing  so  I  would  be  descending  to  a  plane  on  which  a  serious,  honest 
man  only  courts  defeat.  Consequently  I  suggested  to  the  King  two  years 
ago  that  he  should  invite  you  to  found  a  paper  of  this  sort.  Now  you 
have  received  the  invitation  through  another  quarter,  and  the  King 
sanctions  a  participation  in  the  production  of  your  journal  for  the 
specific  advocacy  of  my  art-tendencies." 

To  all  which,  in  the  abstract,  Frobel  could  perhaps  assent.  But  when 
Wagner  further  made  manifest  his  belief  that  Providence  had  laid 
on  him  the  task  of  saving  Bavaria  and  its  King  from  the  priests  and 
bureaucrats,  and  his  assumption  that  his  aims  and  methods  would 
as  a  matter  of  course  be  those  of  Frobel  also,  the  latter  must  already 
have  sensed  that  sooner  or  later  he  and  Wagner  would  arrive  at  a 
parting  of  their  ways.  For  Frobel  had  no  sentimental  illusions  about 
Wagner  as  a  practical  politician.  The  plan  for  a  new  Munich  journal 
had  been  discussed  between  them  during  Wagner's  visit  to  Vienna 
in  October,,  1865.  As  Frobel  listened  to  his  excited  talk  he  recog- 
nised, he  tells  us,  that  the  musician's  aims  were  of  the  noblest  kind, 
"but  he  saw  politics  too  poetically,  I  might  say  theatrically  or  op- 
eratically,"  He  had  obviously  got  it  into  his  head  that  his  confiden- 
tial relations  with  the  King  imposed  enormous  responsibilities  on 
him ;  and  as  Frobel  had  been  given  to  understand  that  Wagner  had 
considerable  influence  with  the  King  and  would  not  hesitate  to  use 
it,  he  already  saw  the  likelihood  of  a  clash  some  time  or  other  be- 
tween himself  and  "the  gifted  but  unpolitical  artist."  8 


The  two  men,  the  one  ideological  hut  realistic,  the  other  so  purely 
imaginative  as  to  have  only  ,the  loosest  hold  on  political  reality, 
were  assuredly  not  fitted  to  work  together  for  long.  Frobel  tells  us 
of  a  talk  he  had  with  Liszt  and  others  in  Billow's  house  in  September, 
1867*  Wagner,  he  had  then  argued,  might  be  right  in  wishing  the 
theatre  to  be  once  more  what  it  had  been  in  the  public  life  of  ancient 
Greece.  But  Frobel  could  not  agree  that  the  necessary  conditions 
for  this  existed  in  their  day:  to  realise  his  ideal  Wagner  would  need 
to  found  a  new  religion  from  which  would  spring  new  social  con- 
ditions. Lisa*  assented.  Moreover,  Frobel  went  on,  although  Wagner 
had  not  yet  founded  this  new  religion  of  his  in  which  the  theatre 
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was  to  take  the  place  of  the  Church,  some  of  his  partisans  behaved 
as  if  he  had,  and  so  provoked  opposition." 

But  for  a  little  while  all  went  well,  or  at  any  rate  not  too  badly, 
in  the  editorial  office  of  the  SiiddcMsche  Press?.  The  political  ^pro- 
gramme" of  the  new  journal,  defining  the  future  Bavarian  attitude 
towards  the  German  question  as  a  whole,  had  been  given  to  the 
world  at  the  end  of  August.  With  the  programme  itself  we  are  not 
concerned  at  the  moment;  we  have  only  to  record  that  it  not  only 
satisfied  the  King  —  no  doubt  because  of  the  determining  role  it 
allotted  to  Bavaria  in  the  Gorman-Axistriaii  and  general  European 
situation  —  but  received  the  august  approval  of  Wagner,  Gosima, 
Biilow  and  Liszt.  Evidently  for  Wagner  and  Oosima  the  main 
raison  cF&re  of  the  paper  was  to  assist  in  bringing  the  Wngncrian 
golden  age  into  being.  The  programme,  Cosima  assured  the  King, 
had  "made  a  great  sensation.  I  believe  that  in  the  foundation  of  this 
paper  resides  the  possibility  of  a  renaissance  of  the  German  spirit, 
and  so  I  hail  it  with  sincerely  uplifted  joy/*  "You  know,  my  valued 
friend'%  Wagner  himself  wrote  to  Frohrf, 

".  .  .  the  considerations  that  made  me  *ugg<*at  the  founding  of  a  po- 
litical journal:  everything  atanda  or  fall*  with  —  Germany.  Thanks 
for  your  excellent  programme,  f  An  advance  copy  of  it  had  evidently 
been  sent  to  him.]  I  am  with  it  heart  ami  aoul." 

He  thoroughly  approves*  of  Praters  view  of  the  "quite  unparalleled 
importance  of  Bavaria",  which  fortunate  land  in  now  to  be  stimu- 
lated to  great  decisions*  "Our  chief  task  must  te  to  rescue  this  «o 
vigorous  and  capable  Folk  from  the  neglected  condition  Into  which 
education  by  priests  and  bureaucrats  haw  brought  it/*  A  strong,  in* 
dependent  Bavaria  must  be  the  envy  of  all  the  German  lands;  and 
so  forth.  Reading  which,  Frobel  probably  aaked  himmlf  whether 
it  was  he  or  Wagner  who  wa»  supposed  to  be  directing  the 
Silddeutsch*  Pr*Mft* 

In  the  firat  Ahendbkxtt  of  the  paper  Wagner  began  a  series  of 
anonymous  articles  on  German  Art  and  German  Politics 10  which 

*  FEU  n,  486. 

w  Imutd  In  took  form  <*r!y  lit  1368:  th*y  will  i*  found  in  Vol.  VIII  of  KWG& 
Hfa ;  ottor  mntrfbutfmjj  to  tta  £***  mm  an  urtid*  <m  W.  H.  Rinhfr  Mum  Atarita*. 
*«*  »d  oiw  on  Ferdinand  mtlor,  a  pro/xw  of  hi*  ixx&  Aut  dm  To 
Ttmm  w^  i^dnt^l  in  th*  MwlWMm  Wo^Uatt  of  ^t 
»  1872  rmprKnJvely,  and  tetnr  in  Vol.  VIII  of  HWCJ& 
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are  of  peculiar  interest  today.  He  begins  with  the  thesis,  now^so 
familiar  to  the  world  and  always  so  grateful  to  German  ears,  that 
the  Germans  are  God's  own  people.11  He  quotes  approvingly  the 
dictum  of  Konstantin  Frantz,  his  latest  mentor  in  matters  political, 
that  the  French  influence,  which  is  wholly  "materialistic",  must  be 
destroyed  if  civilisation  is  to  be  saved : 

"and  this  precisely  is  the  mission  of  Germany,  because  of  all  Conti- 
nental countries  Germany  alone  possesses  the  needful  capacity  and 
strength  to  bring  about  a  nobler  culture  against  which  French  civilisa- 
tion will  no  longer  have  any  power."  12 

France,  Wagner  continues,  although  "at  the  head  of  European  civ- 
ilisation99, is  "spiritually  bankrupt".  True,  there  is  much  that  is 
rotten  in  German  life  also ;  but  that,  of  course,  is  due  to  French  and 
other  bad  foreign  influences  having  temporarily  submerged  the 
sounder  native  instincts  of  the  Teutons.  As  the  ancient  Roman  world 
stood  in  need  of  "a  total  regeneration  of  the  European  Folk-blood'% 
so  now  there  is  required  "a  re-birth  of  the  Folk-spirit"  —  a  "mis- 
sion" allotted  to  the  Germans*  The  trouble  in  the  past  has  been  that 
the  German  princes  have  betrayed  and  frustrated  the  true  German 
spirit.  The  Germans,  it  seems,  are  fundamentally  the  kinsmen  of  "the 
godlike  Hellenes",  as  Winckelmann  and  Lessing  had  perceived; 
Goethe  had  symbolised  the  same  great  truth  in  the  marriage  of 
Helen  and  Faust  in  the  Second  Part  of  his  poem  —  the  wedding  of 
uthe  Greek  ideal"  to  "the  German  spirit".  German  Youth,  when 
uncorrupted  by  foreign  influences,  is  the  flower  of  humanity. 

"Strictly  speaking,  ever  since  the  regeneration  of  the  European  Folk- 
blood  1S  the  German  has  been  the  creator  and  inventor,  the  Latin  the 
shaper  and  exploiter:  the  German  nature  has  remained  the  true  foun- 
tain of  continuous  renovation." 

u  "The  German  people  are  the  Chosen  of  God",  the  last  of  the  German  Kaisers 
assured  his  army  on  the  4th  August,  1914. 

»  The  quotation  is  from  Franta's  Unforsuehungen  &ber  das  earopaische  Gleick* 
gewicht  (Inquiry  into  the  European  Balance  of  Power). 

»  It  would  have  been  as  unkind  to  ask  Wagner  just  what  he  meant  by  this  as  it 
would  be  today  to  try  to  read  a  definite  meaning  into  a  rhapsody  of  this  sort:  "Blood 
and  soil,  as  fundamental  forces  of  life,  are  the  symBols  of  the  nafaonal-£o)itical  point 
of  view  and  the  heroic  style  of  life* .  .  .  Whaf  does  blood  mean  to  us?  We  cannot  rest 
satisfied  with  the  teachings  of  physics,  chemistry  or  medicine*  From  the  earliest  dawn 
of  the  race  this  blood,  this  shadowy  stream  cf  life,  has  had  a  symbolic  significance, 
and  leads  us  into  the  realms  cf  metaphysics.  Blood  is  the  builder  of  the  body  and 
the  source  of  the  spirit  of  the  race*  In  bleed  is  embodied  the  race,  from  blood  arises 
the  character  and  destiny  of  man;  bleed  is  to  man  the  hidden  under-current,  the 
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Tjke  re-birth  of  the  German  spirit  will  not  only  "ennoble  the  public 
spiritual  life  of  the  German  Folk""  but  "found  a  new  and  truly  Ger- 
man civilisation,  extending  its  benefits  even  beyond  our  cvwn  fron- 
tiers." That  has  been  "the  universal  mission  of  the  German  Folk 
since  its  entry  into  history." 


These  views  were  not  original  or  even  peculiar  to  Wagner:  they 
had  been  slowly  taking  shape  and  gathering  strength  in  the  German 
mind  for  more  than  half  a  century  before  his  time.  The  seed  of  all 
of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  and  speechifyings  of  "Father 
Jahtf*.  14  For  this  ignorant,  arrogant,  clamorous  boor,  the  son  of  n 
Prussian  parson,  even  the  Prussianised  historian  Treitsehke  could 
find  no  more  flattering  description  than  ua  blustering  barbarian,  a 
loud-mouthed  ranter/''  lfl  Jabn  anticipated  the  Nazi  mentality  and 
the  Na/.i  regime  in  more  ways  than  one.  He  was  an  antisewite.  He 
approved  of  the  public  burning  of  books  not  sufficiently  uGerman" 
in  tone.  He  yearned  prophetically  for  a  Fiihrer  who  should  heal 
Germany  by  "iron  and  fire",  a  man  whom  the  Folk  would  honour  as 
a  saviour,  forgiving  him  all  his  Hins,1*  Germany  was  f*n*t  of  nil  to 
achieve  internal  unity,  then  take  in  the  Danes,  the  Netherlander* 
and  the  Swiss;  on  the  other  side  of  Europe  it  had  a  "mission"  to 
subdue  and  Christianise  the  Baits  and  Slav*,  for  tin*  Germans  shared 
with  the  ancient  Greeks  the  distinction  of  l>eing  "humanity**  holy 
people**.  Individual  idea*  and  individual  right*  were  all  to 'he  nub* 
ject  to  the  will  of  the  State  tin  the  expression  of  "aggressive  nation- 
alism'*: there  was  to  lx*  "One  God,  One  Fatherland,  One  House, 
One  Love.*1  tT  No  German  should  marry  an  unnaturaHsed  alien. 

nym!>ol  of  tit*  Htmtm  of  lifp  from  whit^h  num  <'*m  t*ri*i*  wntl  tu«<**it<i  t«  tlw  wgicKt*  of 
light,  of  rtjnrit  ami  of  kttowlitjgi'/'  (From  it  «i**xit  by  Ittwtor  Kritvk,  of  Km nk fort 
Uftiv<»mity,  in  1933;  quoted  in  J*»m*|ilt  N«*Hi!utm*H  The  Nttti  Atlwk  tm  /ntrrrmlional 
Srumre*  1^41,  pp.  11  12.) 

Fwnn  a»in  It  wmt  «  nnUiml  mn<l  ww»y  trnnftitJkm*  for  f  ^rowm*,  to  Uwi  Inter  wttd  tulk 
atKHit  "Ui^  <iurk^t-Htmy  iitranutted  In  Uke  bkxHi  <»f  tto  miiMKT-rncv"     - 
cotmus  ttw^ir  goctllkn  Hflvm.         * 

"Frfodn'oh  Luclwig  «lnhn  (177^-1«3^)»  Uu*  rafchnfttiHi  fmuidbr  of 
veretruT  (gymmuitlc  claim). 

"  Hriiw  <m)Ml  J«hn  n  "m«tU»id'\ 

J»  C*rl  KuUv,  PFbdrM  I^irig  J«/»n,  fain  l*b*n  and  Wirktn  (18«1),  »,  368,  TW» 
and  the  following  dtntkmn  art*  from  Jahn'tt  /fetitorfct  VbMi^tim  (1810), 

T          »  p. 
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Jahn's  hatred  of  the  French  knew  no  bounds.  Good  Germans 
should  not  even  speak  the  immoral  tongue  of  their  neighbours; 
"there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  the  father  who  lets  his  daughter 
learn  French  and  the  man  who  apprentices  his  daughter  to  whore- 
dom", he  declared.  "Germany  needs  a  war  of  her  own  in  order  to 
feel  her  power",  he  laid  it  down  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon; 

"she  needs  a  feud  with  Frenchdom  to  develop  her  national  way  of  life 
In  all  its  fullness.  This  occasion  will  not  fail  to  come." 

He  believed  in  the  virtues  of  "blood  and  soil"  as  fervently  as  Wag- 
ner or  Alfred  Rosenberg  or  any  other  German  phantast  of  yesterday 
and  today.  Already  in  1810  he  was  hymning  the  virtues  of  "racial 
purity".  "The  purer  a  people  the  better;  the  more  mixed,  the 
worse":  "just  as  animal  cross-breeds  have  no  genuine  power  of 
propagation,  so  cross-bred  peoples  have  no  real  continuity  of 
life."  *8 

If  Jahn  did  not  actually  coin  the  word  Volksthum  (Folkdom),  as 
he  is  credited  in  some  quarters  with  having  done,  he  at  any  rate 
started  it  off  on  its  present  currency  with  his  books  Deutsches 
Volksthum  (1810)  and  Merke  zwn  deutschen  Volksthum  (1833). 
According  to  him,  only  so  far  as  a  nation  is  a  Folk,  and  thinks  and 
behaves  as  one,  can  it  play  any  decisive  part  in  history;  for  Folk- 
dom is 

"that  -which  the  Folk  has  in  common,  its  inner  being,  its  life  and  soul, 
its  power  of  propagation  and  capacity  for  expansion  ...  a  folkic 
thinking  and  feeling,  loving  and  hating,  joying  and  sorrowing,  hoping 
and  longing  .  .  .  intuition  and  faith."  . 

This  is  essentially  the  same  definition  as  Wagner's  —  the  Folk  is 
all  those  who  feel  a  need  in  common. 


V 

The  German  nation  as  a  whole  was  not  yet  quite  as  drunk  with 
self-glorification  as  it  was  to  become  later;  the  final  phase  of  that 

**  Kuler,  p.  117.  Compare  the  following  words  of  wisdom  from  the  mouth  of  a 
living  Gorman  "scientist":  "The  only  differences  that  exist  between  the  human 
and  tho  animal  world  are  between  Nordic  man  on  the  one  hand  and  animals  in  gen- 
eral, including  non-Nordic  or  sub-men."  From  Dr.  Gauch's  Neue  Grundfagen  der 
Ra*9*nlfor$chun#  (ATeto  Foundations  of  Race-Research),  quoted  in  C.  E.  M.  Toad's 
Liberty  Today  (193S),  p.  117. 
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degenerative  process  was  not  to  set  in  until  after  1870.  But  the 
agreeable  cup  had  been  constantly  at  its  lips  for  long  before  then; 
and  we  can  see  the  potent  stuff  beginning  really  to  go  to  Wagner's 
head  about  this  time.  The  success  of  the  war  of  1870  with  France, 
if  it  did  not  make  Germans  in  the  mass  love  the  Prussians  any  more 
than  of  old,  did  at  any  rate  set  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  nation 
adoring  and  imitating  Prussian  '''efficiency".  We  have  seon  Wagner, 
in  1865,  emptying  the  vials  of  his  hatred  and  contempt  on  Prussia 
in  the  "Journal"  he  kept  for  the  private  guidance  of  King  Ludwig, 
and  then  suppressing  every  passage  in  that  now  inconvenient  key 
when  he  published  these  lucubrations  under  the  title*  of  What  is  Ger- 
man? in  1878.11'  By  1867  Prussia  had  not  yet  shown  itself  quite  BO 
"efficient"  as  to  fill  Wagner  with  Germanic  pride  at  the  thought 
of  it;  but  already  here  and  there  in  these  Siidtfautsche  Pn*$$c  articles 
we  see  him  beginning  to  cast  admiring  glances  at  the  rising  hully 
of  the  North,  In  1865  he  had  .seen  in  Prussia's*  predominantly  mili- 
tary organisation  only  a  source  of  weaknesn  to  Germany  and  of 
danger  to  other  nations:  the  Prussian  (and  in  a  lesser  degree  the 
Austrian)  system  of  being  "continually  under  arms  against  all 
Europe"  had  resulted,  he  said,  in 

**a  military  caate  that  in  absolutely  non-German  and  nfteictus  imitated 
as  it  is  from  the  warrior-cantes  of  purely  conquering  people**,  and  in- 
applicable to  our  conditions." 

But  even  by  1867  he  had  come  round  to  the  point  of  view  that 
Prussia's  victory  over  Austria  and  Bavaria  in  the*  preceding  year 
had  been  due  to  "the  last  remnant  of  the  German  spirit,  extirpated 
everywhere  eke",  ue«,  "the  military  organisation  retained  by  Prus- 
sia" from  the  days  of  the  struggle  again**  the.  firnt  Napoleon*  The 
French*  Wagner  hint«t  will  henceforth  have  to  he  careful  what  they 
are  ahout:  "one  word  from  the  victor  of  Koniggratz,™  and  a  new 
power  emerges  in  history  before  which  French  civitination  will 
pale  for  ever*** 

The  feeling  that  it  was  Pruft*ia*&  mia&ion  to  "save"  and  glorify 
a  greater  Germany  had  long  ago  been  expressed  in  Jahn'a  Dcut$che$ 
Volksthum.  Jahn  looked  to  Prussia  for  ua  revival,  in  dua  season,  of 
the  ancient  German  Reich",  with  a  Grossvolk  in  that  Reich  which 

»  8**  Vat  III.  Chapter  *& 
»  3nl  April,  1866. 
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would  accomplish  great  things  in  world  history.21  "Germany",  he 
continues, 

"if  it  is  one  with  itself,  if  it  develops,  as  a  German  commonwealth,  its 
prodigious  and  as  yet  unexplored  forces,  can  some  day  be  the  estab- 
lisher  of  eternal  peace  in  Europe,  the  guardian  angel  of  humanity" 

—  the  creator,  in  fact,  of  a  "New  Order". 


8 

So  long  as  Wagner  confined  himself  to  laudations  of  the  "German 
spirit"  in  general  and  of  Bavaria  in  particular  his  Suddeutsche 
Presse  articles  were  tolerably  sure  to  meet  with  approval.  Certainly 
the  King  was  delighted  with  the  earlier  ones:  it  would  be  of  the 
highest  benefit  to  everyone,  he  told  Cosima  in  a  letter  of  the  10th 
November,  if  the  Friend  could  be  persuaded  to  voice  his  opinions 
oftener  in  public.  Would  that  other  German  princes  would  give 
these  articles  their  attention,  for  all  that  Wagner  has  to  say  about 
the  estrangement  of  the  princes  from  their  Folk,  and  the  duty  incum- 
bent on  them  to  atone  for  their  past  sins  against  the  Folk,  is  only 
too  true!  To  the  gratified  author  himself  the  King  swore,  eleven 
days  later,  that  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  make  good, 
the  failings  of  the  German  princes  — 

"these  servile  imitators  of  French  fashions,  these  worshippers  of  that 
glittering  civilisation  which  has  an  eye  only  for  the  sleek  surface  of 
things,  instead  of  penetrating  into  the  soul  of  them.  .  .  ." 

He  builds  high  hopes  on  the  effect  of  Wagner's  articles : 

**By  heaven !  anyone  who  is  not  enchanted  with  them  and  convinced  and 
converted  by  the  magic  of  their  speech  and  the  profundity  of  thought  re- 
vealed in  them,  does  not  deserve  to  live!" 

;   * 

Ludwig's  next  letter  to  Wagner  is  dated  three  months  and  a  half 
later,  and  much  had  happened  in  the  interval.  On  the  9th  December 
the  King,  as  we  have  seen,**  told  Diifflipp  that  he  was  tired  of  "the 
eternal  wrangles  and  complaints  on  the  part  of  Wagner,  Forges, 
Frobel  and  the  rest  of  them*%  and  that  "the  thread  of  bis  patience" 
was  beginning  to  break*  Apparently  the  last  straw,  so  far  as  Wagner 


*  Eulen  p.  116. 
**  See  *upro,  p.  33. 
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was  concerned,,  had  been  the  latter"1  s  pestering  him  once  more  to 
punish  Malvina  Schnorr  for  having  dared  to  cast  dnuhts  on  his  and 
Cosima's  "honour".  The  realisation  that  he  had  not  only  been 
grossly  deceived  and  lied  to  but  tricked  into  giving  u  public  assur- 
ance of  his  own  belief  in  the  "honour"  of  the  pair  would  of  itself, 
perhaps,  account  for  a  temporary  revulsion  of  feeling  towards 
Wagner:  he  always  reacted  sharply  to  anything  that  wight  lower  the 
royal  dignity.  But  something  more  than  this  must  have  happened 
just  then  to  explain,  at  least  in  part,  his  drastic  action  on  the  19th 
of  the  same  month  with  regard  to  Wagner's  articles. 

The  thirteenth  article  appeared  in  the  issue  of  the  17th  December. 
Two  days  later  a  Government  official  descended  on  the  office  with  an 
order  from  the  King  that  the  publication  of  the  articles  which  he 
described  as  "suicidal",  was  to  be  suspended  for  the  present.  The 
fourteenth  article  was  actually  in  proof  by  that  time:  the  type  was 
at  once  broken  up.  The  discontinuance  of  the  articles  was  announced 
editorially  on  the  10th  December  in  this  wise: 

"We  ask  our  reader^  indulgence  for  the  lute  appearance*  of  today V 
Abendhtatt*  A  gericH  of  articles*  under  the  title  of  (VYrwifW  Art  and 
German  Politics  hna  been  appearing  in  that  sheet:  th<*«*  the  editor, 
however  little  he  agreed  with  the  opinion*  exprtwed  therein,  would 
have  allowed  to  run  on  to  t!u*ir  conclusion*  ftinre  at  the  i»nd  of  this  year 
*  .  „  the  relation  hitherto  existing  betvwn  the*  political  and  the  artistic 
direction  of  the  paper-*- a  relation  which  conceded  a  certain  freedom 
to  the  latter  —  wa»  to  have  ceased-  The  content**  of  the  1*1*1  published 
article*  of  the  aeriew,  however,  and  the  Htmtlar  character  of  that  intended 
for  today's  i»mx<%  were  of  »«ch  a  nature  that  the  editor  regard*  it  a*  hi* 
duty  not  to  permit  the  publication  of  any  more  of  then**  artirIe«C* 

What  had  caused  thi«  astonishing  right -about*  fare  on  tin*  part  of 
the  King?  It  in  difficult  to  Ix*  mire,  but  a  survey  of  all  the  known  fail* 
may  authorise  a  tentative  explanation*  When  the  King  wrote  no 
enthusiastically  to  Wagner  about  the  articles  on  the  21  nt  November 
acme  eight  of  them  had  appeared.  In  the***  the  writer  had  »uttg  the 
praiae«  of  the  two  preceding  King*  of  Bavaria,  hinted  broadly  that 
the  mfemon  of  the  present  occupant  of  the  throne  waH  to  wet  an  ex- 
ample to  the  other  German  princes,  and  laid  it  down  that  the  theatre 
is  "the  spiritual  seed  and  kernel  of  all  nationalistic  and  national* 
ethical  culture",  no  genuine  Folk-culture  being  po&suhle  until  the 
lofty  role  of  die  theatre  had  been  fully  recognised.  With  all  thin 
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the  King  would  be  in  warm  agreement.  Thereafter  Wagner  had 
launched  into  a  number  of  high-sounding  if  somewhat  empty  gen- 
eralisations about  the  history  of  the  arts  in  general  from  the  time 
of  the  Greeks,  the  nature  and  function  of  the  actor,  the  differences 
between  the  French  mind  and  the  German.,  between  the  French 
drama  and  that  of  Schiller,  the  mistakes  made  by  the  German 
princes  and  their  theatre  Intendants,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
German,  with  his  bent  towards  "the  ideal",  to  the  more  "material" 
Frenchman.  With  practically  all  this,  again,  the  King  could  be  ex- 
pected to  agree.  But  in  his  twelfth  and  thirteenth  articles  Wagner 
had  wandered  off  into  a  variety  of  matters  which  Ludwig  no  doubt 
felt  to  be  outside  the  legitimate  province  of  the  musician  —  school- 
masterish  reproofs  of,  and  admonitions  to,  Church  and  State^  criti- 
cisms of  the  growing  bias  of  the  State  towards  the  utilitarian,  an 
exposition  of  the  supposed  function  of  the  monarch  in  the  correction 
of  this  bias  and  of  the  good  the  King  might  do  by  conferring  orders 
on  the  right  people  for  the  right  things,  and  so  forth.  It  was  per- 
haps because  Wagner  himself  had  no  very  clear  idea  what  he  was 
talking  about  that  his  style  in  these  two  articles  is  seen  at  its  worst, 
the  cloudy  verbiage  serving  as  a  sort  of  smoke-screen  to  cover  the 
strategic  withdrawal  of  the  intelligence. 

The  fourteenth  article  —  the  one  vetoed  by  the  King  —  went  on 
in  much  the  same  vein.  It  was  not  until  the  fifteenth  '(and  last) 
article,  which,  like  its  immediate  predecessor,  never  saw  the  light 
in  the  columns  of  the  Siiddeu&sche  Presse,  that  Wagner  began  once 
more  to  get  into  touch  with  realities  and  talk  about  them  something 
like  a  practician.  His  thesis  here  was  that  if  the  theatre  was  to  exert 
a  good  influence  on  culture  it  could  only  be  by  model  performances 
of  a  few  great  works.  That  would  of  necessity  mean  closing  the 
State  theatre  every  now  and  then  to  allow  due  preparation  of  these 
masterpieces:  either  that,  or  a  special  theatre  would  have  to  be  built 
for  such  productions  exclusively*  He  hoped  that,  hovever  addicted 
the  ordinary  citizen  might  be  to  the  normal  fare  served  up  to  him 
by  the  commercial  entrepreneurs  for  his  relaxation  after  his  day's 
work,  he  would  still  be  willing  to  come  to  the  better  things  in  order 
to  find  his  own  soul  again,  sink  himself  in  it,  and  go  home  a  better 
man,  "forgetting,  in  the  noblest  sense,  the  toil  and  trouble  of  life 
for  the  sake  of  its  loftiest  ends***  In  a  word,  as  we  can  now  see,  — 
Bayreuth,  the  ecstatic  vision  of  which  had  long  been  perfectly  clear 
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to  Wagner's  inner  eye  but  was  as  yet  hidden  from  all  his  readers. 
How  to  reconcile  the  devotee  of  the  ordinary  theatrical  "entertain- 
ment** to  the  frequent  closing  of  the  State  theatre  for  long  periods, 
in  order  that  some  work  or  other  in  which  he  perhaps  did  not  take 
the  smallest  interest  might  ho  rehearsed  again  and  again,  was  a 
problem  beyond  Wagner's  or  any  other  man's  solving.  The  only 
possible  solution  of  it  was,  so  to  speak,  the  evasion  of  it  —  the  cre- 
ation of  a  purely  Wagnerian  theatre  that  should  be  under  no  obli- 
gation to  the  State  or  the  municipality  and  free  of  the  necessity  to 
make  concessions  to  the  taste  of  the  average  tired  business  man. 


It  was  a  pity  that  the  King  should  have  imposed  hia  veto  on  the 
articles  just  when  the  author  was  approaching  a  sphere  truly  his  own 
and  beginning  to  talk  something  like  sense.  Fnibel,  for  his  part,  was 
no  doubt  glad  that  the  tension  between  himself  and  Wagner  had  at 
last  reached  its  climax.  He  had  disagreed,  he  tells  us,  with  several 
things  in  the  articles,  while  Wagner  had  further  annoyed  him  with 
complaints  that  the  paper  had  not  been  severe  enough  in  its  criti- 
cism of  certain  actors.  He  must  particularly  have  raHcwtet!  CosimaV 
lecturing  him  on  Wagner"s  behalf,  as  she  was  indiscreet  enough  to 
do  on  the  12th  December.  Frobel  had  objected  to  n  campaign  being 
conducted  against  some  actress  or  other  -  —  recommended  to  the 
King  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Meeklemburg-Sehwerm  —  before  ahe 
had  even  made  her  debut  in  Munich*  In  this  he  thought  he  traced  the 
hand  of  Wagner  and  Cosima,  and  he  assured  the  bitter  that  it  was 
only  out  of  regard  for  her  that  he  had  not  dismissed  the  writer  «um* 
marily.  Wagner,  as  always  when  he  waw  crossed,  began  to  be  rude, 
while  Goaima,  in  her  attempt*  to  placate  Frofa!.  irritated  him  atill 
further  by  her  reverential  assumption  that  in  everything  contt«etcKl 
with  art  Wagner  was  the  "Meiater**  who*e  judgment  wa«*  to  be  ac- 
cepted an  infallible*  On  the  13th  Wagner  wrote  Frffbel  that  it  had 
never  been  hi»  deaire  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  political  paper, 
and  he  would  prefer  now  to  revert  to  bin  original  plan  for  an  inde- 
pendent journal  devoted  solely  to  artistic  interimta*  He  accordingly 
suggested  that  the  residue  for  1868  (8,000  florins)  of  the  King*** 
subsidy  of  10*000  florina  ahould  bo  returned  by  Frdbel  to  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  founding  of  "a  specific  [weekly]  art  journal** :  that  hav* 
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ing  been  done,  Frobel  would  be  free  to  run  the  art  section  of  the 
Siiddeutsche  Presse  according  to  his  own  notions. 

Cosima's  attempts  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  —  accom- 
panied, it  goes  without  saying,  by  pious  protestations,  with  meekly 
folded  hands,  that  the  last  thing  she  would  wish  to  do  would  be  to 
"mix  herself  up  with  things  that  did  not  concern  her  and  were  be- 
yond her  understanding"  —  probably  only  succeeded  in  intensify- 
ing FrobePs  exasperation.  To  penetrate  the  hard  hide  of  her  and 
Wagner's  belief  in  themselves,  he  must  have  seen,  was  quite  impos- 
sible. "Wagner  can  do  no  otherwise",23  she  complacently  told 
Frobel:  "this  is  his  strength  against  the  world,  but  also  a  danger." 
As  for  herself,  his  word  was  law:  "you  know  that  I  always  refrain 
from  expressing  any  opinion  as  against  the  Meister,  whose  ideas 
about  art  have  become  our  faith."  2*  It  apparently  did  not  occur  to 
either  her  or  Wagner  that  other  people,  in  matters  of  deep  concern 
to  them  and  strong  conviction,  might  also  feel  that  they  "could  do 
no  otherwise".  Merely  as  editor  of  a  paper  —  any  paper  —  to 
which  Wagner  happened  to  be  contributing,  Frobel  was  entitled  to 
stand  up  for  the  rights  of  his  position.  In  the  present  instance  he  was 
doubly  entitled  to  do  so  because  Wagner  had  evidently  been  giving 

88  "Kann  nicht  andors"  —  Luther's  famous  reply  to  the  Diet  of  Worms  when  in- 
vited to  recant. 

M  An  curly  example  of  the  fanatic-romantic  Ftihrerprincip  so  dear  to  the  German 
mind  and  BO  incomprehensible  to  more  critical  and  more  politically  developed 
peoples.  MThe  ideas  of  Adolf  Hitler",  aaid  Roichsminister  Frank,  a  leading  German 
jurist,  in  1936,  "contain  the  final  truths  of  every  possible  scientific  knowledge." 
**Tha  FUhrer'%  said  the  National  Socialist  Landpost  in  May,  1940,  "prepares  and 
builds  a  now  world  in  which  life  will  enter  upon  a  new  spring":  Hitler  had  been 
"selected  by  an  eternal  Spirit  in  order  that  it  might  manifest  its  creative  power 
through  him.** 

The  true  founders  pf  Wagnerism  as  a  "faith",  a  religion,  were  Cosima  and  Hous- 
ton Stewart  Chamberlain;  the  latter  not  only  prostrated  his  own  intellect  before 
Wagner's  but  regarded  it  as  the  bounden  duty  of  the  rest  of  humanity  to  prostrate 
thoirs,  See,  for  instance,  CKWD,  p.  72  ff. 

Of  course  the  great  artist,  or  groat  creator  or  innovator  of  any  kind,  "kann  nicht 
anders" :  he  must  make  for  his  goal  regardless  of  everybody  and  everything.  Posterity, 
surveying  what  he  has  achieved*  freely  grants  him  this;  but  posterity  is  a  bad  psy- 
chologiHt  and  a  biased  holder  of  the  scales  if  it  does  not  also  see  matters  in  detail 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  contemporaries  whose  windows  he  broke  and  whose 
toe»  he  trod  on*  "Such  demoniac  personalities  £as  Wagner J%  said  Heinrich  Forges 
some  years  after  the  Master's  death,  "cannot  be  judged  by  ordinary  standards, 
They  are  egoteta  of  the  first  water,  and  must  be  so,  or  they  could  never  fulfil  their 
roiaeion."  But  Forges,  who  knew  Wagner  as  few  men  did  at  that  time,  saw  also  that 
other  people  often  had  a  good  case  against  him.  While  he  objected  to  the  bad  taste 
of  aome  of  the  naggings  at  Wagner  in  Weissheuner's  memoirs,  he  was  honest  enough 
also  to  ftfty  that  "Glaseuapp's  blind  idolatry"  was  equally  repugnant  to  him.  See  his 
letter  of  the  15th  May,  1898,  to  Richard  Batka,  in  the  latter's  Kranx  (1903),  p.  172, 
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vent,  in  a  journal  that  was  regarded  all  over  Europe  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Bavarian  Government,  to  opinions  on  politics  with 
which  the  people  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  Bavarian  affairs 
might  not  care  to  be  publicly  associated. 

Wagner's  letter  to  Cosima  of  the  18th  December  BA»-  ~  written, 
that  is  to  say,  before  the  King  put  a  stop  to  the  articles  —  makes  it 
tolerably  clear  thai  one  of  the  difficulties  had  been  Wagner's  quar- 
relsome references  to  the  French.  tfcMy  German  tendency1''*,  he  said* 
"is  not  only  something  inborn  in  the  depths  of  me  but  the  result  of  a 
life  rich  in  experience  and  based  on  a  fairly  exact  knowledge  of  the 
French  nature.'1  Compromise  is  impossible  for  him.  !f«  however, 
Frobel  prefers  to  believe  that  the  salvation  of  the  world  lies  in  "the 
Americanisation  of  Kurope*\  awl  that  each  "political  power- 
mmnce",  such  as  that  of  Louis  Napoleon,  is  to  be  a  matter  of  bar- 
gaining,8"1 then  he  and  Wagner  are  not  likely  to  understand  each 
other  in  future.  As  usual*  he  can  admit  no  virtue  whatever  m  any 
opinion  but  his  own.  Ho  is  entirely  possessed  by  the  conviction  that 
the  very  breath  and  being  of  his  art  is  "the  Gorman  spirit"*:  as 
Cosima  put  it  in  her  letter  to  FriiheU  **his  Gormandom  {Deutsch- 
tum]  he  will  never  disown  or  oven  so  much  as  water  down.  .  *  .** 

To  which  Frobel  probably  felt  like  replying:  "Nobody  owteerned 
with  the  running  of  the  Sihlttt>iit$rlw  /*mw  itf  anxious  in  any  way  to 
water  down  your  Deutscfaum*  to  dilute  your  conviction  that  at  bot- 
tom your  cause  and  that  of  Germany  are  one  ami  imi  {visible.  Hut 
you  really  must  permit  other  people*  to  do  their  own  thinking  about 
theme  things  'Germany*  am!  fcGertmuuionr  aro  abstract  term**,  ca- 
pable, in  the  practical  sphere,  of  an  infinite*  variety  of  connotations; 
and  you  arc  not  entitled  to  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  everyone*H 
duty,  at  your  bidding,  to  interpret  them  tftolcly  in  your  sennit.  No 
one  disputes  your  right,,  us  an  artist,  to  work  in  the*  way  that  seems 
to  you  best  for  an  ideal  which  you  regard  as  the  only  om*  worth 
pursuing*  But  it  in  another  matter  altogether  when,  in  the  proee^R 
of  identifying  your  artistic*  ideal  with  *Germany%  you  change  to  give 
'Germany'  a  particular  nwge  of  application  that  doe**  not  com- 
mend itself  to  tho*e  renponaihle  for  the  founding  ami  the  running 


*  It  wan  intended,  of  cmm*<s  U»  tw  imwd  cm  to  Prftlwt. 

**  Tim  r«*ttd^r  will  t«*Hr  In  mind  tint!  At  tlmt  j»orltxi  it  tx>ltatR»r^tloft  <>f  lt«*  South 
(i^rrtmn  St4tU^«  with  Nttpolwm  ngttlmt  IhitM«4a  WMH  ttlwayn  within  tin*  mn^  of 
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of  the  Suddeutsche  Presse.  By  all  means  put  every  ounce  of  your 
remarkable  gifts  into  the  business  of  converting  the  world  to  your 
view  of  the  salvation  of  Germany  and  the  world  through  the  theatre. 
But  opera  is  one  thing,  polities' another;  and  you  must  not  expect 
those  to  whom  the  latter  is  the  first  concern  to  behave  as  if  they 
believed  the  former  to  be  the  only  thing  that  really  matters." 

10 

The  gist  of  FrobeFs  "programme",  given  to  a  keenly  expectant 
European  world  in  the  autumn  of  1867,  had  been  that  the  new 
German  situation  created  by  the  war  of  1866  and  the  failure  to  form 
a  South  German  Bund  had  laid  a  new  responsibility  upon  Bavaria 
as  the  strongest  South  German  power;  for  the  peace  of  Europe  de- 
pended now  upon  the  South  being  able  to  throw  itself  decisively 
into  the  scales  in  support  either  of  Austria  against  Prussia,  or  of 
Prussia  against  France,  or  of  France  against  Prussia.  The  ideal  to 
be  striven  for  was  the  welding  of  North  Germany,  South  Germany 
and  Austria  into  one  great  German  entity  which  should  play  a 
decisive  role  in  European  politics.  It  was  significant  that  while  the 
programme  met  w;ith  a  cool  reception  in  some  Germanic,  quarters  it 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  French  Press.  The  Paris  correspond- 
ent of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  had  telegraphed  that 

"the  French  Government  would  very  much  like  to  see  a  solution  of  the 
German  problem  in  the  sense  indicated  by  Frobel ;  meanwhile  it  wel- 
comes the  mere  fact  that  the  thesis  of  a  perpetuation  of  the  line  of  the 
river  Main,  and  the  establishment  of  Bavarian  hegemony  south  of  this, 
should  have  been  put  forward  for  discussion.  .  .  ,  Should  FrobePs 
programme  find  approval  in  Germany,  and  Prussia  place  no  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  its  realisation,  France  would  henceforth  have  no  occa- 
sion to  concern  herself  with  German  affairs." 

FrobePs  ideas,  added  the  same  correspondent  a  few  days  later, 
were  in  complete  agreement  with  French  views,,  especially  on  the 
question  of  the  frontier,  which, 

"even  for  the  most  pacific-minded  Frenchman,  constituted  a  cams  belli. 
Never,  perhaps,  In  the  whole  of  his  active  career  has  Frobel  had  so 
great  a  success  as  m  Paris  during  the  last  few  days,  particularly  among 
those  Frenchmen  who  do  not  feel  the  least  jealousy  towards  a  free  and 
great  Germany/*  *T 
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In  view  of  all  this,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  international  situation, 
Frobel,  Hoheiilohe  and  the  Bavarian  politicians  in  general  might 
reasonably  jib  at  the  markedly  unfriendly  tone  of  Wagner^s  ref- 
erences to  France,28  for  which,  appearing  as  they  did  in  the  official 
journal,  they  themselves  would  be  held  responsible."1*  The  King 
had  described  the  articles  as  "suicidal".  Frobel,  writing  some  twenty 
years  later,  takes  this  expression  to  mean  that  "by  continuing  these 
articles  Wagner  would  make  the  relation  between  himself  and  the 
King  impossible."  But  this  still  leaves  us  asking  why  that  would  be 
their  probable  result.  Manifestly  Ludwig  would  not  have  taken  such 
drastic  and  openly  unfriendly  action  against  Wagner  without  what 
seemed  to  him  and  his  advisers  very  good  reason.  But  Wugner,  in 
the  blindness  of  his  egoism,  could  see  no  justification  for  the  uni- 
verse existing  at  all  except  for  the  realisation  of  his  dream  of  tha 
regeneration  of  mankind  through  the  drama;  and  if  the  glorifica- 
tion of  "the  German  spirit"  that  was  inseparably  bound  up  with 
this  had  as  ita  necessary  obverse  the  vilification  of  the  French  civ- 
ilisation in  the  presence  of  which  BO  many  a  German,  in  hia  heart 
of  hearts,  Buffered  from  an  inferiority  complex,  he  cored  nothing 
for  the  possible  political  results  of  the  spitting  of  a  venom  that  wa» 
in  about  equal  parts  personal  and  national.*1**  He  wn«  entitled  to 


**  Th«»  King,  during  hm  vinit  tc»  Parity  had  hticl  n  talk  with  Uu>  Km|H*mr  in  <!om- 
p$gn<s  when  th«  Inttorwitrnod  him  itgrnmlVngnging  hfiimHf  t<x>  rlowly  with  Pniwia. 
The  pair  mot  again  on'tlu*  ocjuwfon  of  NttfxrfwmV  vtmt  to  Atignlmrg  in  th«*  following 
AugtiHt,  whttn  thoy*tmvoH<Hrto  Munirh|t«w>ttM*r.  Ono  of  th*>  nuhjcrt*  of  thrir  con* 
vernation  may  lx»  HurntiHtuTfmm  n  puKKagt*  in  laidwigSt  letter  of  thi»  22nd  Atsgtmt  to 
hfo  grandfather:  **Th«nk  Hod  th<*  pro»3f>iH»t  in  gt*mjr«l  nwm»  pudllc:  j^rhnjw  wt»  nhnll 
yot  BUCC^H!  in  bringing  ainnit  a  tolcnihlo  ntnt^of  nifnim  in  Huron**  witttout  th« 


**  lx»t  UH  n^nll  that  Wngnnr,  in  hi«  l^tt*tr  of  thr»  IQth  DtH^mlw  to  Ctwimn,  hud 
her  to'tc'll  FHil>ol  thnt  he  mennt'his  fiftrrnti*  ttrtidt*  to  IK*  hi«  ln**t  uttrritnr^  on 
thft  mthjwt  of  nrt  tind  |mlili«m  In  llw  |mgt»»  of  th«*  /Vrjun*  nlm>  thttt  **tl»i»  Fnmrlt  wtlf 
IK»  mentioned  only  with  rwvtgnitJon  of  tMr  gocxl  titittUti***!1".  Tfi«»  nignifit'wnow  of  thi* 
wntrnro  twrm  to  hnvo  Iwn  ov^rlook^cl  by  th«*  hintorinn*.  It  uppcMim  to  nwi  to  indi- 
cate Imyond  qiu*«tion  if  mi  tlH-  rtx>t  of  tU#  KlngV  und  KrtibelV  mtdclim  oitjoction  in  the 
artlrlcrt  wcm  Wagrwr'n  HKHT<*HKIVO  nttttudt'  toward«  Uu*  French. 

10  The  Mcirt  of  <xm»Jc  drnjmir  to  which  hr  muni  h»vt>  rtniur^d  tHa  iwnwt4^al  poHtHttnn 
by  hb  fanntirul  hnrpingw  on  the  th«»nw  <vf  salvnUf  >n  through  tiu%  th«mtr**  In  i!!tiHtr«iiHi 
in  nome  remark*  nf  Him>n  Otto  von  VftIdf*nxlorfF  in  hi«  mwwwt  of  tiwt  ititnrvlrw  with 
Wftgnm*  to  whSrh  rttfert^nr^  him  ftlrmuiy  IKM^FI  mnd^  (Bwi  Vol.  Ill,  p,  440)*  If*  hud 
aftkad  Wftgner  fr»r  a  r^umA  of  hi*  vfow*  *nd  «lnm  "And  thru  th«ra  wiw  pourtni  out 
on  ma  th*  Vndlrtw  nwiody*  of  «  fltw*nt  rigmftrolft  dtaUvared  with  an  unviirylng 
twang,  without  any  Hue*  or  full  of  th*  volr«:  them  mrum>d  Umn  aftixr  titttfi  »«ch 
prft**knMi  w  4my  myal  FrfomT,  'Gwnnn  nrt\  *Wk«l  moukHmv  df  puhlte  llf^ 
bun»ucjr«cy%  'mfetKiiottd*  of  raalovoicnt  cmi^miaii*,  *Jr»wi»h  gnawing  at  ttarman 
Folkdoin\  and  to  forth.  It  was  alt  lng*nJmiHt  but  unclear,  <xmfu»ttd,  and  abov*  aU 
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hold  any  opinions  he  liked  on  any  subject  under  the  sun;  what  he 
was  not  entitled  to  was  to  express  dubious  political  opinions  of  his 
own  anonymously  in  the  columns  of  the  official  Bavarian  political 
journal.  The  only  possible  solution  of  the  problem  of  his  need  for 
self -propaganda  was  one  along  the  same  lines  as  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  his  problem  of  the  theatre  —  to  found  a  journal  of  his  own, 
countenancing  no  point  of  view  but  his  own,  wholly  under  his  con- 
trol, and  identified  by  the  world  with  himself  and  himself  alone. 
His  bitter  experiences  with  the  Siiddeitische  Presse  must  have 
played  a  determining  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Bayreuther 
Blatter  in  1878. 

Frobel's  dissatisfaction  with  him  towards  the  end  of  1867  was 
a  matter  not  merely  of  a  difference  of  opinion  on  certain  points  of 
politics.  Wagner's  demands  for  space  for  the  elaboration  of  his 
own  and  his  henchmen's  views  upon  art  had  expanded  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  this  expansion  necessarily  meant  an  increase  in  the 
paper's  working  costs  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  frequent  clashes  of 
opinion  between  Frobel  and  these  henchmen;  as  he  puts  it  in  his 
memoirs,  through  the  medium  of  the  royal  subsidy  Wagner  exerted 
an  influence  on  the  pages  devoted  to  art  criticism  which  sometimes 
came  into  collision  not  merely  with  Frobel's  personal  views  but 
with  his  conception  of  his  responsibility  as  editor  of  the  paper.  On 
the  27th  August,  1868  the  Government  gave  him  notice  that  the 
subsidy  of  20,000  gulden  would  cease  at  the  end  of  that  year;  and 
when  the  final  accounts  came  to  be  made  up  it  was  found  that  this 
amount  had  failed  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  Presse  by  some  4,000 
gulden.  For  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  Frobel  blamed  the 
uneconomic  way  in  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  run  the  art 
feuilleton  in  Wagner's  interest. 

To  complete  the  record  it  may  be  added  that  when  his  contract 
with  the  Government  expired,  Frobel  took  over  the  paper  as  his  pri- 
vate property  and  ran  it  for  a  few  years  as  his  own  political  mouth- 
piece. In  1873  he  sold  it  to  a  Munich  banking  house  and  entered 
the  German  consular  service. 

unpractical. ...  No  leas  unserviceable  was  his  exposition  of  what  I  was  to  aim  at  in 
conformity  with  the  royal  instructions —  'to  bring  the  theatre  and  music  into  inti- 
mate union  with  the  political  life  of  the  people'.*' 
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WE  MUST  now  retrace  our  slops  a  little  \vay  in  order  to  make  a 
rapid  survey  of  events  in  general  (hiring  the  autumn  of  1867. 

That  it  was  in  Wagner's  niinci  at  this  time  to  make  Triehsehen  his 
home  for  the  rest  of  his  life  is  shown  hy  a  letter  of  the  13th  Septem* 
her  lo  Dtifflipp,  in  which  he  suggests  that  the  King  shall  grant  him 
an  immediate  6,000  florins  to  meet  his  expenses  in  eonmvtion  with 
the  place.  The  grant  was  duly  made  on  the  1  1th  Oetoher,  This  was 
not  a  fresh  draft  on  the  King*s  purse  hut  merely  a  final  regularisa* 
tion  of  the  matter  of  the*  Brieuuerstrasse  houM%  which  had  eost  the 
King  2(1,000  florins  and  had  heen  placed  at  Wagner's  disposal  for 
life.  The  rental  of  Triehsehen  was  ^(KM)  florins  a  year,  and  Wagner 
had  originally  taken  the  place  for  three  yearn  certain.  Between 
April,  1866  and  March,  1867  the  King  had  authorised  the  payment 
to  him  of  17,000  florins  in  all.  Thus  the  6,000  florin*  now  granted 
brought  the  total  payment  to  him  in  respect  of  Trielwchcn  up  to 
23,000  florins,  a  sum  an  near  as  makes  no  matter  to  the  original  cent 
of  the  BricnnerHtraswe  house,  which  In*  had  formally  returned  to 
the  King  on  the  1st  September,  HJ66.1  lit*  wanted  the  6,000  florins 
now,  he  explained  to  DtifHipp,  not  merely  to  complete  the  furnish- 
ing and  altering  of  Triehselum  hut  also  to  clinch  the  right  to  renew 
the  lease  for  the  rest  of  his  life  on  very  favourable  term*** 

But  Tritftbttdien  meant,  of  course,  for  him,  Oosimn  an  well,  and 
of  that  happy  consummation  there  was  at  present  Madly  little  pros- 
pect When  *he  left  him  on  tha  16th  September  to  rejoin  Harm  in 
Munich,  Wagner  confided  his  misery  to  the  page*  of  the  Brown 
Book*  "What  love  in*\  he  wrote*  **a  man  ear*  learn  only  at  my  age  — 
the  grave  of  life.  How  weary  I  amP*  He  likens  Coaima'n  brief 
visit  to  him  to  the  reappearance  of  Chrint  to  the  faithful  after  his 
death; 

*  See  Vol.  IH,p*466ff. 
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"So  earnest  thou  to  me  once  more :  two  nights  and  a  day  my  house  har- 
boured thee.  And  now  gone,  quite  gone.  Whither?  — Where  I  myself 
am  I  know :  in  the  grave.** 

The  pain  was  genuine  enough,  even  if  his  self-pity,  as  usual,  ac- 
quired an  additional  zest  through  self-dramatisation.  "Greetings 
from  the  Wanderer  to  the  Raster.  Soul  like  sky  mournful  yet  con- 
scious of  bliss",  Cosima  wired  to  him  from  Zurich  that  same  eve-, 
ning,  addressing  the  telegram  to  "Stocker"  at  Triebschen  and  sign- 
ing it  "Vorstel" ;  to  which  Wagner  at  once  replied, 

"Greeting  from  dream  and  grief  in  Tollheim.  May  it  hearten  the  Vor- 
stellung  that  the  Wille  is  in  sore  need  of  cheer.  The  Brown  Book  slips 
from  his  hand.  Eva  greets  LoldL  Tears  and  blessings  to  the  vic- 
tors .  .  ."2 

Even  in  their  sincerest  moments  there  was  something  of  the  stage 
player  in  each  of  them  at  this  time:  Wagner  in  particular  rejoiced 
and  sorrowed  over  himself  on  paper  as  luxuriantly  as  the  dramatist 
or  novelist  does  over  one  of  his  favourite  characters,  while  the  most 
ordinary  occurrences  of  domestic  life,  when  they  happened  to  him, 
became  charged  with  cosmic  significance.  To  most  human  beings,  a 
child  of  theirs  is  just  a  child  of  theirs.  To  Wagner,  his  little  Eva  was 
a  sign  and  a  portent.  "Each  day  increases  the  touching  awe  with 
which  I  draw  near  to  Eva",  he  wrote  in  the  Brown  Book  on  the 
27th.  "There  lies,  lives  and  laughs  [observe  the  alliteration  a  la 
Ring  *]  the  bright  token  that  *I  too  was  born  in  Arcadia*.  Dear, 
4earwife!"* 


But  before  the  "Liebes*  liebes  Weib!"  could  be  taken  literally 
there  was  Billow  to  be  reckoned  with-  He  seems  to  have  come  back 
from  his  holiday  in  St.  Morifcz;  not  much  better  in  health  than  when 
he  went  there;  and  matters  were  not  improved  by  his  forced  labours 
on  Lohengrin*  which  was  given,  at  the  urgent  desire  of  the  King,  on 
the  29th  September,  with  Nachbaur  —  apparently  Ludwig's  own 
choice  —  taking  the  place  of  VogL  Liszt  was  present  both  at  this 

*  On  the  use  by  Wagner  and  Cosima  of  "Wille"  "and  "Voratel"  as  confidential 
namaa  for  each  other  see  Vol.  lit,  p.  513.  "Tollheim"  —  literally  "Mad  Home"  —  is 
a  Wagnerian  construction  on  the  model  of  the  "Nibelheim"  of  the  Ring, 

*  "Da  oban  ihr  lebt,  lacht  und  llebt  .  . .  .".  Alberich  in  the  Rhinegold. 

*  KLRWB,  V»  69. 
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performance  and  at  one  of  Tannliduser  on  the  22nd.  He  had  left  his 
Rome  retreat  towards  the  end  of  August  to  attorn!  the  Musical 
Festival  at  Meiningen  and  conduct  his  St.  Elisabeth  at  the  Wart- 
burg;  after  which  he  made  his  way  by  slow  stages  to  Munich,  where 
he  arrived  in  the  third  week  of  September.  There  can  he  no  doubt 
that  his  prime  object  in  going  there  had  been  to  discuss  the  Wagner 
problem  with  Cosima  and  Billow/'  Hans  was  even  more  debilitated 
'than  usual,  not  only  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion  but  suffering 
from  a  tumour  in  the  throat  that  made  talking  almost  impossible 
for  him,  yet  doing  half-a-dozen  meif  s  work  in  connection  with  the 
theatre  and  the  Music  School.  The  Abbe  Liszt  made  Munich  his 
base,  off  and  on,  until  the  end  of  October,  paying  the  customary 
round  of  visits,  enjoying  the  fleshpots  of  this  frivolous  world  to  the 
full.,  writing  to  his  pious  Princess,  in  his  best  Franciscan  vein,  that 
ever  since  he  was  a  child  he  had  conceived  life  as  sad  and  death 
as  sweet,  assuring  her  that  **ma  veritable  nature,  cVst  la  passion 
du  martyre",  and  proving  his  saintly  contempt  for  this  nriwrahlft 
world  $nd  its  profane  values  by  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  get 
himself  presented  to  the  King,  though  without  success* 

There  were  news-hawks  even  in  those  days,  and  the  movements 
of  the  Abbe  Lis'/t  were  a  matter  of  journalistic  interest  if  not  of 
national  importance.  So  he  had  to  resort  to  strategy  in  order  to  keep 
his  projected  viait  to  Triehsehen  a  secret.  On  the  3rd  October  he 

*  1  have  BU##twt«*ci  (Vol.  HI,  p.  266  etc.)  that  Commit  mt*y  h»v<*  told  hrr  hu*tanci 
at  Stttrnberg  in  July,  IBM  the'  true  *t«to  of  ftfTiiSr*  lM*twt*cn  h<*r  nmt  Wnfcmr.  and 
that  it  WHM  fdmply  to  dfoctiHH  tht*  grnvo  nrw  nit  nation  with  hrr  fnthcr  that  xhr  hud 
gonn  on  tho  1 9th  AugUHt  to  Kttrlwruhe,  wht»tv  hmzt  W«H  to  ntt<*nd  tht*  fo*tiv«l  of  Urn 
AJlg<*me5n«»r  I>tnit*cln»r  Mtmikvarrin.  ThiH  otmjtvtur^  htin  mnev  \wn  amply  wn- 
flrmtnl  by  n  letter  of  l*i**t*i*  ofT^riMl  for  nnlc  in  Otto  HfttiftVt  <^twh»gxH»  N«>,  7  rif  Awto- 
graph  I^ttt»n*  ami  Mununcriptft.  !  wan  unfortunnU'ly  tt*»  Into  to  ncxfttir^  ihf»  (itKnt* 
ntent;  hut  ilm  nunnnary  of  It  Rivun  in  thi*  CntfUoguc*,  tmfM'rfi^t  «H  it  t**,  i*  HttiDHimt 
to  imtAbllnh  the  truth  of  tta  th«n>ry  I  hud  put  forward  in  my  third  volum*. 

*Ttw  I^ttar*  which  w  <IwimtHKl  UN  i>ruig  **in  Krrnrli,  U>  AH  unknown  Indy*\  in 
dated  KstrtKruhe,  17th  Aiigiwt,  IBM.  U*at  talk  Kin  rj»m*np<>nd^ra  thnt  °ht«  IIHN  Imd 
tiewn  fwrn  Cof?1  tfuni*  v.  Btllow,  who  In  r*tain*d  (t*r)  with  fi*vw  nt  W»imi»rM  C'w'-l 
Tb^  next  citation  w  KIVWI  in  the  Cutalaffttt*  In  tlia  otigimil  French,  It  m«y  t*c»  tmnMh 
Uted  ihiw;  *'My  dnughtor  hum  not  brrnth«xl  n  wtird  to  tnn  for  morn  than  «  month:  I 
know  only  thnt  nlin  U  with  h<*r  htxidtiind  at  W«gw»r*H  hotwe  «m  th«  Stamln>rg  I^ik^,*' 
Thin,  mi  I  had  oonjwrtiired  on  oth**r  gnmndw,  provwi  ex>notuwvHy  both  U»»t  Conimii 
Aod  written  tt»  hf*r  foUii^r  in  the  early  day*  uf  July,  and  that  h**r  jtujtrrwy  to  Kartfrub* 
on  tb«  I9tli  WNH  not  in  «ccordafx>o  with  any  pirviou*  arrangnmtmt  to  attami  th« 
fewtlval  with  him  hut  wan  dim  to  a  mwld<*n  impute  on  hfir  part.  It  k  obwtrved  that 
!Jaxt  teltii  Ixith  thk  or>m»tpanditnt  (on  tbn  17th  Aujnwt)  and  IVtiMMN  WJttitwwt^bi 
(<m  tbo  2Ut}  tUt  ba  baa  out  f«|0ied 
her. 
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had  an  engagement  in  Stuttgart,  where  he  was  joined  by  Richard 
Pohl  from  the  near-by  Baden-Baden.  On  Sunday,  the  6th,  the  pair 
were  in  Basel.  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday  Liszt  sprang  it  on  the 
astonished  Pohl  that  he  was  returning  the  next  day  to  Munich,  but 
intended  to  call  at  Triebschen  on  the  way  to  see  Wagner.  Pohl, 
like  everyone  else,  must  have  suspected  for  some  time  that  there 
had  been  a  cooling  off  in  the  friendship  of  the  two  great  men:  Liszt's 
absence  from  the  Tristan  production  of  1865  seemed  to  suggest  that.* 
But  if  he  speculated  on  the  matter  at  all  it  was  without  the  smallest 
illumination  from  Liszt,  though  Pohl  was  wideawake  enough  to 
see  later  that  the  detour  via  Basel  had  only  been  a  device  to  throw 
inquisitive  outsiders  off  the  scent,  the  true  reason  for  the  trip  having 
been  all  along  the  call  on  Wagner. 

At  three  o'clock  on  Wednesday  Liszt  was  in  Triebschen.  He  went 
there  alone,  Pohl  having  been  packed  off  on  an  excursion  to  Fliielen; 
on  his  return  to  his  Lucerne  hotel  in  the  evening  he  found  Wagner's 
carriage  waiting  to  take  him  to  join  the  others  in  the  house  by  the 
Lake,  Wagner  and  Liszt  having  managed  to  say  all  they  had  to  say 
to  each  other  on  the  subject  of  Hans  and  Cosima  in  a  six-hours* 
talk,  the  rest  of  the  evening  could  be  devoted  to  more  easeful  mat- 
ters* Liszt  played  at  sight  long  stretches  from  the  manuscript  full 
score  of  the  Meistersinger,  Wagner  taking  all  the  vocal  parts :  "I 
have  never  heard  a  finer  performance  of  the  Meistersinger" ,  said 
Pohl  nineteen  years  later,  "such  ravishing  truth  of  expression,  such 
beauty  of  phrasing,  such  clarity  in  every  detail."  Under  the  wings 
of  song  the  two  old  friends  were  warmed  again  into  something  like 
their  old  affection  for  each  other*  Liszt  had  been  to  see  him,  Wagner 
wrote  to  the  King  a  few  days  later,  and  they  had  found  their  way 
back  to  the  old  golden  days  again;  "he  is  a  dear,  great*  unique  crea- 
ture". To  the  Princess  Wittgenstein  Liszt  briefly  reported  that  while 
Wagner  had  changed  outwardly  —  his  face  was  pinched  and  lined 
—  his  genius  was  as  powerful  as  ever* 

e  Pohl,  though  in  such  dose  touch  with  the  personalities  of  the  Wagner-Bulow 
circle,  appears  to  have  been  all  his  life  unaware  of  the  meeting  between  Liszt  and 
Wagner  at  Starnberg  at  the  end  of  August,  1864,  for  he  says  that  until  this  meeting 
of  October,  1867,  the  pair  had  not  seen  each  other  for  six  years,  i.e.,  since  the  Weimar 
festival  of  1861, 

Losjrt.  never  visited  Triebschen  again.  The  next  occasion  when  he  and  Wagner  met 
was  in  Weimar  in  1872. 

PohPs  interesting  account  of  the  excursion  to  Lucerne  with  Liszt  will  be  found 
in  HWJK,  (1886).  pp,  78-84, 
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"I  was  amazed  by  the  incomparable  sap,  audacity,  vigour,  abundance, 
verve  and  maestria  of  the  Meistersingcr.  No  one  but  lie  could  have 
produced  such  a  masterpiece." 

Liszt  had  evidently  confided  to  his  old  friend  his  consuming  desire 
to  be  received  by  the  King,  for  we  find  Wagner  bogging  Ludwig, 
out  of  love  for  him,  to  invite  Liszt  to  Hohensclvwanguu,  wore  it  only 
for  an  hour.  But  the  King  pleaded  that  with  his  tiresome*  mother  at 
the  castle  he  would  be  unable  to  find  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  the 
Abbe  as  he  would  like  to  do;  so  after  all  his  wire-pulling  the  inde- 
fatigable tuft-hunter  had  to  return  to  Home  with  his  desire  to  add 
one  more  name  to  the  long  list  of  royalties  he  had  met  still  un* 
gratified. 

Of  what  was  said  between  Liszt  and  Wagner  during  those  six 
hours  in  Triebschen  we  know  nothing,  though  obviously  they  had 
arrived  at  some  sort  of  understanding  as  to  the  'immediate  future* 
at  any  rate,  of  the  triangle.  For  all  the  secrecy  in  which  the  affair 
was  enveloped,  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  visit  to  Lucerne  had  been 
a  matter  of  previous  planning  between  all  the  parties  concerned. 
"Lisy,f«  visit*%  Wagner  recorded  in  his  "Annals**  after  his  visitor 
had  gone:  *M)readcd,  yet  agreeable,**  Liszt  had  left  for  Munich  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  10th,,  feeling,  as  lie  said  later,  that  he  had 
seen  Napoleon  at  St-  Helena.  While  he  was  still  in  the  train, 
"Stoeker"  wired  from  Lucerne  to  "Mraaeek,  21  Brit»nnerKtraiw% 
Munich'%  "beautiful,  peaceful  visit;  left  early  thin  morning.  No 
sleep,  but  full  of  hope."  There  wan  no  need  to  specify  the  visitor, 
Cosima  would  know  that  already;  all  that  Wagner  had  to  do  wa» 
to  comfort  her  with  the  news  that  the  dreaded  conference  had  panned 
off  "peacefully**.  When  further  document*  relating  to  the  episode 
become  available  it  may  be  found  that  by  Octolwr,  186?  a  crima 
had  been  reached  in  the  inter-relation*  of  the  triangle.  A  variety  of 
evidence  points  in  that  direction  —  the  fretful  misery  of  all  thn*e 
of  them;  the  difficulty  Billow  had  in  making  up  bin  mind  whether 
to  leave  Munich  or  stay  in  at,  and,  if  the  latter,  on  what  face-having 
terms  superficially  cortMBtent  with  hi*  "honour";  Wagner**  despair 
over  the  eternal  problem  of  how  to  make  Trtebschen  hi*  haven  from 
the  world  and  yet  not  be  separated  from  Conima;  and,  finally,  Una 
sudden  intervention  of  Li*zt.  Du  Moulin  Edkart,  who  had  aceea*  to 
many  documents  that  have  not  yet  been  published,  assure*  u#  not 
only  that  Liszt's  visit  to  Triebachen  was  paid  in  "a  singular  frame 
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of  mind",  he  having  gone  there  to  discuss  at  length  with  "Wagner 
"those  deep  and  vital  questions  which  affected  him  quite  as  pro- 
foundly as  they  did  his  daughter  and  the  Meister",7  but  that  the 
purpose  of  a  party  at  the  house  of  the  painter  Kaulbach  in  Munich 
on  Cosima's  name-day  (the  27th  September),  at  which  Liszt  was 
present,  had  been  to  give  a  dementi  to  all  rumours  that  he  was  not 
"on  his  daughter's  side"* 

.Even  Biilow  seems  to  have  been  pleased  and  heartened,  for  a 
while,  by  the  recent  turn  of  events.  On  the  20th  October  we  find  him 
telling  the  Berliner  Carl  Bechstein  that  he  thinks  of  de-Prussian- 
ising himself  and  becoming  a  Swiss  national.  Not  that  he  admires 
Bismarck  any  less  than  of  old,  but  that  he  wants  to  be  "quite  free 
politically" :  Munich  is  going  to  become  an  "art-town",  and  Bavaria 
will  not  let  herself  be  gobbled  up  by  Prussia  and  condemned  to 
waste  on  military  fripperies  the  money  that  would  be  better  spent 
on  nobler  ends.  But,  as  might  have  been  expected,  this  "yea-saying" 
mood  did  not  last  long  with  him.  By  mid-November  Wagner  was 
complaining  to  Mathilde  Maier  that  Hans's  "unfortunate  disposi- 
tion" was  once  more  giving  him  a  lot  of  trouble.  Apparently  things 
in  Munich  had  not  been  going  to  Billow's  satisfaction:  he  had  been 
indulging  himself  in  "outbursts  of  rage"  against  the  town,  and  "re- 
proaching us  for  once  again  having  persuaded  him  to  his  ruin, 
which  is  pure  nonsense."  Wagner's  patience  with  him  was  almost 
at  breaking-point:  evidently  the  sickly,  peevish  Biilow  was  a  difficult 
man  to  handle.  Wagner  himself,  it  appears,  what  with  work  and 
worry,  is  often  at  the  end  of  his  physical  resources.  Still,  he  assures 
Mathilde,  things  are  not  going  too  badly  with  him  at  Triebschen  and 
with  his  cause  in  Munich.  His  mental  powers  are  in  first-rate  shape: 
it  is  only  disturbances  in  his  emotional  life  that  get  him  under* 
The  Meistersinger  score  is  nearly  fihished.  The  Music  School  and 
the  new  journal  aw  both  going  well;  Liszt  and  Semper  are  to  be 
invited  to  settle  in  Munich;  the  King  is  beginning  to  assert  himself; 
and  all  that  is  needed  now  in  the  theatre  is  a  change  in  the  In- 

tendanz. ___ 

7  XJaart  and  Coeima  ware  Roxnan  Catholics. 
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For  the  spasm  of  energy  shown  by  the  King  during  the  last  few 
weeks  Wagner  took  a  good  deal  of  credit  to  himself.  In  a  long  letter 
of  the  25th  October  he  had  warned  the  young  man  of  political  dan- 
gers ahead  and  given  him  some  sensible,  advice.  I/udwig-,  he  says, 
has  mortally  offended  certain  powerful  interests  —  by  which  are 
meant  Sophie's  family  —  by  breaking  off  his  engagement.  These 
interests  will  now  be  out  for  revenge.  The  familiar  technique*  will 
be  put  in  operation  again:  rumours  about  the  King"s  political  in- 
capacity will  be  set  going  once  more  as  preliminaries  to  a  demand 
for  a  regency.  The  public  will  be  fed  with  stories  of  how  he  neglects 
affairs  of  stale  in  order  to  follow  his  fcfc fantastic  inclinations***  how 
he  "thinks  of  nothing  but  Wagnerian  operas  and  leaves  the  weight- 
iest matters  concerning  the  crown  to  be  dealt  with  by  his  Cabinet 
Secretary  as  the  latter  chooses/*  Wagner  passionately  urges  him  to 
recognise  the  danger  and  brace  himscl  f  to  meet  it.  He  must  show  hi« 
people,  and  indeed  the  world,  what  they  can  expect  from  him:  he 
must  decide  upon  ueine  grosse  Politik"  and  plunge  in  person  into 
the  fight,  Wagner  wants  to  see  Bavaria  great  and  independent ;  and 
the  fact  that  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "only  a  strong  and  energetic  King 
of  Bavaria  can  create  the  condition*  for  realising  my  art-ideal"  cloe« 
not  detract  in  the  least  from  the  sincerity  of  his  exhortations  to  the 
King.  He  was  in  no  way  answerable  for  Ludwig's  promt)?**  at  times 
to  believe  that  the  interests  of  art  came  before  those  of  the  State  — 
this  was  rooted  in  the  boy's  nature  before  Wagner  came  on  the 
scene,  —  and  he  should  he  given  full  credit  for  never  having  used 
his  influence  over  the  King,  as  thoughtless  people  have  HO  long 
imagined  he  did,  solely  to  attain  his  own  selfish  end  regnrdle**  of 
all  interests  but  hia  own.  Far  from  craftily  encouraging  the  enthu- 
siastic hoy  in  operatic  "Kindereien"  to  the  negleet  of  everything 
else,  as  his  enemies*  averred,  he  never  ceaned  urging  him  to  take 
the  duties  of  his  office  seriously,  to  fight  against  his  inclination  to 
solitude  and  move  about  more  freely  among  hi*  people,  and  so  on* 

Later  in  his  letter  Wagner  turns  to  more  personal  affairs.  He  is 
having  much  trouble  again,  he  saya,  with  the  "uncommonly  gifted" 
but  "ailing  and  fretful"  Bulow,  though  he  feels  considerable  sym- 
pathy with  him  in  his  complaints  that  his  efforts  for  the  "new"  in 
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the  theatre  are  perpetually  frustrated  by  the  partisans  of  the  "old", 
who  see  the  personal  danger  they  are  in  if  the  "new"  should  triumph. 
Wagner  gives  a  couple  of  concrete  instances.  The  disposition  of 
the  players  in  the  orchestral  pit  at  Munich  is  as  irrational  as  that  of 
Dresden  had  been  in  days  gone  by.8  Billow  had  insisted  on  a  fresh 
arrangement:  the  management  complies  with  his  wishes  whenever 
he  has  to  conduct,  but  reverts  to  the  old  senseless  seating  as  soon  as 
his  back  is  turned  —  merely  that  Lachner's  face  may  be  saved  by  a 
show  of  authority.  The  orchestra  is  needlessly  harried  and  con- 
fused by  all  this  chopping  and  changing.  Again,  Wagner  had  for  the 
past  year  been  training  a  young  musician  in  his  own  methods,  with 
a  view  to  placing  him  at  some  time  or  other  in  the  Munich  theatre. 
An  opportunity  for  this  had  recently  presented  itself;  but  when 
Biilow  broached  the  matter  he  learned  that,  without  his  having  been 
consulted,  the  post  had  been  filled  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  And 
Wagner,  as  always  when  he  could  not  get  his  own  way,  was  very 
much  annoyed. 


The  young  man  with  the  recommendation  from  Triebschen  was 
Hans  Richter.  It  is  a  fair  conjecture  that  Wagner  was  already  look- 
ing forward  secretly  to  the  time  when  the  Ring  would  have  to  be 
produced  elsewhere  than  in  Munich  and  under  another  conductor 
than  Biilow.  For  one  thing,  before  Siegfried  was  finished  and  the 
Gotterddrnmerurig  written  there  would  inevitably  be  a  complete 
breach  with  Biilow  over  Cosima.  For  another  thing,  no  one  knew 
better  than  Wagner  that  Billow's  gift  was  a  purely  musical  one;  he 
had  little  more  sense  of  the  dramatic  side  of  opera  than  Liszt  had. 
Weingartner  said  of  him  in  later  years  that  from  the  moment  he 
began  a  rehearsal 

"only  the  orchestra  seemed  to  exist  for  him;  he  gave  no  more  atten- 
tion to  the  stage  than  was  necessary  to  correct  musical  errors.  .  .  . 
He  conducted  an  opera  as  if  it  were  a  symphonic  work  in  -which  the 
singers*  voices  were  merely  instruments.  «  .  .  There  was  entirely  lack- 
ing that  feeling  between  stage  and  orchestra  that  constitutes  the  link 
between  the  actuality  of  drama  and  the  transcendentalism  of  music. 
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.  .  .  Under  Biilow\s  baton  everything  proceeded  on  the  purely  mu- 
sical plane.  Even  the  most  necessary  interruptions  l>y  the  producer 
made  him  angry."0 

Wagner  no  doubt  thought  that  in  the  young  Riehter.  whose  mu- 
sical qualifications,  he  already  saw,  were  out  of  the  common,  and 
whose  dog-like  worship  of  him  made  him  promisingly  plastic  ma- 
terial, there  was  the  making  of  the  genuine  Wagner  conductor  he 
had  always  longed  for.  (He  and  Coshna  became  a  trille  disillu- 
sioned ahout  him  later  at  Bayreuth,  hut  that  is  another  story).  The 
manuscript  of  the  earlier  pages  of  the  full  score  of  the  first  act  of 
the  Meistersinger  had  been  returned  to  him  by  the  engravers  in  such 
a  soiled  condition  that  he  was  reluctant  to  entrust  the  remainder 
to  them,  as  his  autograph  was  to  go  to  the  King.  It  occurred  to  him 
to  keep  a  copyist  on  the  premises  for  ahout  six  months,  and  he  asked 
Schott  if  he  could  suggest  a  likely  person  for  the  post.  Schott  wnilcl 
not  help  him,  but  Kapellmeister  Ksser  of  Vienna  recommended  a 
young  man  of  twenty-three  -  Hans  Richter  by  name*  son  of  a  Haab 
conductor  (already  deceased)  and  an  opera  soprano  who  had  lately 
taken  to  teaching  —  -  who  had  begun  his  musical  career  as  a  horniat 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  Kiirntherthor  Theatre. 

The  young  man  arrived  in  Triebschen  on  the  30th  Ortolier,  1866, 
(In  hia  letter  of  the  next  day  to  his  mother  he  says  that  Wagti****  Half- 
remembered  him:  this  suggests  that  they  had  met  in  Vienna).  Hi* 
was  given  a  room  on  the  second  floor,  with  an  enchant  ing  view  over 
the  Lake;  and  those  of  us  who  happen  to  have  known  the  lusty 
trencherman  that  was  the  Richter  of  later  years  are  relieved  to 
learn  from  his  first  Triehaehen  letter  to  bis  mother  that  he  had  Inwn 
told  he  wan  free  to  <wt  and  drink  as  much  as  he  liked-  Wagner  and 
Cosima  showed  the  somewhat  over-awed  young  man  every  possible 
kindness.  The  s&e  and  style  of  the  menage  impressed  him;  it  con* 
e<lt  according  to  his*  diary,  of  "Wagner,  Baronc***  Billow  and  the 


f  Wf  *  I,  303,  Hi*  cuir*  wid  t*>  Aliwrt  (ititmnnn.  *Ttn*  Mr  Mmfapr  nncl  Trinfan* 
thaw*  two  mftfltcr-wofkn,  wit!  alwitya  Ix*  mlmimi,  but  <lon*t  talk  t<»  nw  nl*>ut  th<* 
*(&Utftr»M**whf)t>chf)*.  Bntiifo*.  the*  truth  that  WitgtHtr  n*f*Sn*  t*»  h«  btw  not  ntlninmi 
in  UK*  muKjc-dramii.  Fundum^nt«ily  l\w  Mtng  ctrttnui  will  ttlwny*  Im  n  unnit  Ur,  Tbtn 
redtntivi*  drama  in  mmbination  with  mii«i^»  ttit*  tiink  of  th<^  lultitr  Mnir  U»  Uhwtmto 
of  the  rhttm(»t<*rH,  tlint  in  purrr  truth.  TJir  future  br^mipi  to  fti^kn 
.**  Ct  AWM,  p.  16.  (ttitmunn  «xp!n!n»«  llmt  *'M«*wl»fKx*h«y"  in  J«mUh  f*»r  **Blp|». 
nchaft"  (rlnn.  rrrw),  Wnifnt*r'n  fmtinrt  hat!  probubly  warnnl  him  ttlrt^dy  in  tho 
lS604ii  tfmt  BUlow  wmiM  never  do  for  the  King, 
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children^  Lulu,  Boni,  Loldi; 10  the  housekeeper  Vreneli;  her  niece 
Marie ;  the  children's  governess ;  Agnes,  the  nursemaid ;  Marie,  the 
cook;  Steffen,  valet;  the  boots,  Jost;  and  myself.  In  addition  two 
peacocks,  two  cats,  one  horse;  friends  Russ  and  Koss  [the  dogs] ; 
also  a  lot  of  mice."  13> 

The  "Triebschen  Jean  Paul",  as  Wagner  used  to  call  him,  soon 
made  himself  persona  grata  in  the  house  by  his  docility  and  inex- 
haustible willingness  to  oblige:  he  was  equally  ready  to  make  music 
with  Cosima,  to  amuse  her  and  Wagner  with  jokes  such  as  playing 
the  tenor  songs  from  the  Meistersinger  on  the  horn,  to  romp  with 
the  children  and  exercise  the  dogs,  and  to  execute  little  domestic 
corhmissions  in  Lucerne  and  the  neighbourhood.  He  worked  with  a 
will  at  his  copying,  proud  to  be  the  chosen  one  for  such  a  task,  and 
well  aware  that  he  was  receiving  the  best  initiation  into  practical 
music  of  any  young  man  in  Europe. -By  Christmas  he  had  ingrati- 
ated himself  with  them  all  to  such  an  extent  that  instead  of  being 
restricted,  as  at  first,  very  much  to  his  own  quarters  at  the  top  of 
the  house  he  was  made  one  of  the  family.  He  accompanied  Wagner 
and  Cosima  to  Zurich  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  to  see  Semper's 
model  of  the  festival  theatre;  and  when  Wagner  and  Cosima  went  to 
Starnberg  in  May,  Richter  followed  them  with  the  two-years-old 
Isolde  and  the  nursemaid.  Wagner  had  quickly  realised  the  musical 
capabilities  of  his  young  secretary,  who,  he  further  discovered,  had 
refused  a  small  opera  post  to  take  on  the  Triebschen  work;  and 
before  Richter  had  been  there  a  month  Wagner  had  promised  him 
that  when  the  copying  was  finished  he  himself  would  see  to  it  that 
he  would  not  have  to  "go  back  to  his  horn-playing".  In  February, 
1867  he  definitely  assured  him  that  when  the  Meistersinger  came  to 
rehearsal  he  would  be  given  a  job  in  connection  with  it  in  which  he 
would  have  a  chance  to  "distinguish  himself".  (At  that  time  it  was 
planned  to  give  the  first  performance  of  the  new  work  in  October,. 
1867,  In  honour  of  the  King's  wedding).  Richter,  for  his  part, 
realised  from  the  beginning  how  marvellously  kind  the  Fates  had 
been  to  him  in  sending  him  to  Triebschen.  "Nowhere  else",  he  wrote 
to  his  mother, 

*•  Eva  was  not  born  until  the  following  February, 
*  K.LRWB,  V,  15Sf 
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"could  I  have  learned  \vhat  I  can  here,  under  the  eyes  of  this  genius. 
What  I  have  learned  here  will  open  a  way  for  me  through  the  whole 
world.  ...  I  am  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  bring  real II y  liked  I>y 
the  greatest  man  of  all  time:  my  gratitude  and  reverence  are  hound- 
less."  >* 

6 

Having  completed  the  full  score  of  the  Mcistersingrr  on  the  24th 
October  (1867)  Wagner  fell  he  was  entitled  to  a  little  holiday.  As 
it  was  too  late  in  the  year  for  a  "eurc'%  he  decided  to  go  to  Paris 
for  the  closing  days  of  the  Exhibition.  He  left  for  France  on  the 
28th  October  and  returned  to  Triebsehen  on  the  4th  November*  hav- 
ing seen  none  of  his  former  Paris  friends  except  Nuitter,  "At  the 
Exhibition",  Glasenapp  tells  us, 

**he  was  filled  with  pity  for  a  poor  stall-keeper  who  had. hern  unable 
all  the  time  to  soil  a  splendid  collection  of  brilliantly-coloured  tropical 
butterflies:  thia  Wagner  bought,  and  it  i«  atill  one  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  big  drawing-room  in  Wahnfriod/* 

Such  consideration  for  the  poor  exhibitor  in  indeed  touching.  We 
find,  however.,  from  Uiehter's  letter*  of  the  preceding  f)ec*>mb#r  to 
his  mother,  that  Co&inm  had  just  commissioned  him  to  enquire  Jit 
Vienna  for  a  collection  of  butterflies  suitable  for  presentation  to 
Wagner  on  his  name-day,  the  7th  February-  She  would  not  mind 
going  to  as  much  as  20-30  florins  for  it;  the  eaw%  however,  would 
have  to  be  handsome*  an  it  waa  to  stand  in  the  drawing-room,  where 
it  would  have  to  faw  the  enmpcttititm  of  cwtly  vaaw  and  thing*  of 
that  sort*  The  collection  arrived  early  in  February;  and  GiBima  and 
Wagner  were  so  pleased  with  it,  Riohter  told  !m  mother,  that  they 
wanted,  by  May  or  June,  another  to  balance  it.  The  Parin  purchase 
of  the  following  Qctol>cr\  then,  wan  not  quite  the  purely  spontaneous 
act  of  pity  for  the  poor  tradesman  that  Glaaenapp  would  fain  make 
it  out  to  1m.111 

On  the  23rd  December  Wagner  descended  on  Munich  once  more, 
partly  to  spend  Chrintmaa  with  Billow  nnd  Comma,  partly  to  discuss 
with  Hans  the  preparations  for  the  Meister singer  production.  His 
heart  must  have  been  sore  within  him  over  the  drastic  action  of 
the  King  with  regard  to  the  SuddeiUsche  Presst  articles,  though  on 

**  Extract*  from  Hichlw'n  k»ttai»  df  thi*  mriod  to  hk  inotber  are  glvita  in  BFP* 
1933,  p*  $3  ff s  ottom,  frt*cn  the  aUry  kept  during  a  iwoond  mOdkficw  in 
bflrtwtan  8f»pt«mbef,  IHM  and  April,  1871,  will  to  found  in  KIJRWB,  V, 

»8e«  Riobtftr't  totUw  to  hk  mathw,  In  BFF,  195S,  f>p, 
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the  22nd  Ludwlg  gave  him  a  welcome  proof  of  the  continuance  of 
his  personal  regard.  The  reader  will  recall  that  under  one  of  the 
clauses  of  the  agreement  of  1864  with  the  Treasury  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Ring,  Wagner  was  to  receive  an  extra  payment  of 
1,000  florins  per  annum  for  the  three  years  ending  the  1st  October, 
1867.  The  automatic  cessation  of  this  payment  on  that  date  would 
have  reduced  his  yearly  pension  from  8,000  to  7,000  florins ;  but  on 
the  22nd  December  the  King  ordered  it  to  remain  at  the  larger  fig- 
ure. After  this,  and  in  spite  of  his  annoyance  over  the  Siiddeutsche 
Presse  contretemps,  it  must  have  been  with  genuine  gratitude  in  his 
heart  that  Wagner  sent  over  to  the  Residenz,  on  the  24th,  the  manu- 
script score  of  the  Meistersinger  as  his  Christmas  gift  to  the  King. 

It  was  on  the  27th,  apparently,  that  he  had  his  next  shock.  "Duff:" 
we  read  in  his  "Annals":  "royal  warning  to  C.  with  regard  to  lega- 
tions, etc.  Next  day  to  the  King:  2J  hours.  Propitiation  and  apology 
to  C."  The  circumstances  attending  this  audience  with  the  King  are 
set  forth  by  Cosima  in  a  letter  to  him  of  the  29th.  JThe  28th,  she 
said,  had  been  a  dark  day  for  her  and  for  Wagner:  "contrary  to 
my  habit  I  had  lost  my  self-composure,  and  that  morning  I  had 
spoken  disconsolately,  about  having  to  do  with  people  like  Frobel.'* 
Wagner  had  tried  to  put  heart  into  her,  but  in  vain:  then,  sick  and 
depressed,  he  had  gone  for  a  walk,  choosing  side  streets  in  which 
he  would  be  unlikely  to  meet  anyone  he  knew;  he  had  kept  asking 
himself  why  he  went  on  living,  and  had  returned  in  poor  spirits. 
But  in  the  evening  Diifflipp  had  called  and  carried  him  off  to  the 
Residenz  —  to  a  better  world,  as  Cosima  puts  it.  He  came  home 
again  so  "transfigured"  that  all  Cosima's  depression  vanished  into 
thin  air*  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter  the  King  wrote 
to  her  to  tell  her  what  joy  and  uplifting  this  meeting  with  "the 
dearly  loved  Friend**  had  brought  him  also.  He  begged  her  to  "for- 
get the  recent  talk  with  Diifflipp**,  to  regard  what  the  latter  had  said 
to  her  as  unsaid,  "I  gladly  take  it  all  back;  it  was  just  a  passing 
cloud  that  must  not  overcast  our  sun/* 

Dr.  Strobel's  comment  on  all  this  is  that 

"after  the  royal  veto  on  the  continuance  of  German  Art  and  German 
Policy  in  the  Suddevteche  Presse,  Fr6bel  .  .  .  had  been  at  odds  with 
Wagner,  and  in  his  long-developing  antagonism  to  him  had  at  last  gone 
so  far  SB  to  denounce  Cosima  to  the  King,  accusing  her  of  political 
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In  the  absence  at  present  of  positive  evidence  that  Frobcl  was  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  it  may  be  prudent  to  suspend  judgment  on  that 
point.  But  whoever  the  mischief-maker  may  have  been  -  —  and 
Cosima  had  many  enemies  besides  Frobel  —  it  is  clear  enough  that 
she  was  suspected,  rightly  or  wrongly,  of  indiscreet  talk  about  poli- 
tics with  some  members  of  the  various  foreign  legations  in  Munich. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  episode,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
perhaps  justifies  our  taking  a  different  view  from  the  one  that  has 
hitherto  prevailed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Pn*$&schmiererei 
in  the  King's  letter  of  the  13th  December  to  Dufflipp.14 


Let  us  look  again  at  the  wording  of  that  letter  of  LudwipV  **Your 
letter  reached  me  this  evening-  Tt  is  as  if  I  had  fallen  from  the 
clouds.  This  refined,  intelligent  Fran  von  Billow  occupies  herself 
with  scribbling  for  the  Press!  She*  writes  those  dreadful  articles! 
Really,  I  should  not  have  thought  the  cultivated  Cosima  capable  of 
a  piece  of  knavery  of  this  sort*"  Wagner  biographers  and  historians 
of  Bavaria  alike  have  always  assumed  that  the*e  words  applied 
to  the  German  Art  and  German  Policy  articles.  But  they  wen*  ig- 
norant of  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Wagner's  u Annul***  and 
from  the  King**  letter  to  Co*ima  of  the1  29th  Deremlwn  which  be* 
twean  them  put  a  different  complexion  on  the  mutter  now-  To 
Diifflipp  the  King  speaks  of  Comma**  devoting  heraelf  to  Press* 
schmfcrerrL  Now  how,  we  may  a*k,  couUl  Ludwig  pomibly  have 
applied  that  description  to  the  Siidilettt&rhr  Prrwe  article**  even  in 
a  fit  of  exasperation  with  Cosima  and  Wagner?  How  cntild  he  pos» 
aibly  describe  as  "dreadful**  the  very  article**  he  had  been  praising 
so  warmly  week  by  week  until*  for  aome  reason  or  other,  he  thought 
it  impolitic  to  allow  the  fourteenth  of  the  series  to  he  printed?  Lei 
us  recall  that  in  hfo  rescript  to  the  editor  of  the  paper  the  criticism 
of  the  article*  had  not  been  that  they  were  contemptible  "journal* 
iatic  scribbling*1*  but  that  they  were  "wiiddaP.  The  hintorianft  may 
well  have  felt  themselves  to  be  up  against  an  insoluble  problem 
when  they  tried  to  account  for  ao  amazing  a  volte-face  on  the  King's 

**  3ae  iwpro,  p.  34, 
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part.15  But  the  difficulty  vanishes  if,  guided  by  the  fresh  documents 
now  available,  we  apply  the  King's  contemptuous  words  not  to 
Wagner's  Siiddeutsche  Presse  articles  at  all,  but  to  certain  others  of 
the  baser  sort  which  must  have  recently  appeared  in  the  German 
Press  —  not  necessarily  in  Munich,  or  even  in  Bavaria  —  and 
which  local  gossip  not  merely  traced  to  Cosima's  contacts  with  the 
diplomatip  world  —  hence  the  sentence  in  the  "Annals"  about  the 
"royal  admonition  to  Cosima  with  regard  to  legations,  etc."  —  but 
actually  attributed  to  her  pen.  Not  only  is  there  no  mention,  or  even 
a  hint,  of  his  German  Art  and  German  Politics  articles  in  Wagner's 
note  in  the  "Annals"  but  there  is  no  hint  of  these  either  in  the  King's 
letter  to  Cosima  of  the  29th  or  in  her  reply  of  the  same  day.  If  an 
apology  were  due  to  Cosima  for  the  ascription  of  these  articles  to 
her  and  for  the  King's  plain  expression  of  contempt  for  them,  surely 
one  was  equally  due  to  Wagner? 

What  had  happened  on  the  28th  December  is  evident  enough: 
for  the  moment,  though  perhaps  only  for  the  moment,  Ludwig  had 
been,  as  usual,  reduced  to  helplessness  by  Wagner's  personal  mag- 
netism. Always,  he  told  Cosima  directly  after  the  meeting  at  the 
Resident,  after  "the  Dear  One"  left  him  he  felt  as  if  a  god  had 
been  with  him,  blessing  him  with  his  magic  power.  And  finding  him 
in  this  melting  mood,  Cosima,  with,  of  course,  Wagner  looking  over 
her  shoulder  as  she  wrote,  tried  to  make  the  most  of  her  momentary 

as  Ludwig's  latest  biographer,  Werner  Richter  (Ludwig  IL  Konig  von  Bayern 
(1939),  pp.  192-3),  after  remarking  that  the  King's  "sudden  change  of  opinion"  with 
regard  to  Wagner's  articles  has  never  been  explained,  asks,  "Was  it  Wagner's  glori- 
fication of  Prussia  —  scarcely  a  year  after  the  war,  and  in  the  subsidised  Bavarian 
journal  —  that  revolted  Ludwig,  or  hisjdisoussion  of  what  France  *owed*  to  the  Revo- 
lution? Or  was  it  his  generally  pungent  criticism  of  the  German  princes?"  The  first 
and  third  of  these  hypotheses  are  negatived  by  the  King's  letters  to  Wagner  and 
Comma  of  mid-November.  It  is  evident  from  these  that  he  was  delighted  with  the 
criticism  of  the  German  rulers.  Again,  such  "glorification"  of  Prussia  as  Wagner  had 
indulged  in  had  appeared  in  the  second  and  fourth  articles,  both  of  which  had  been 
published  in  October;  yet  as  late  as  near  the  end  of  November  the  King  has  nothing 
but  praise  for  Wagner.  The  dissertation  on  the  French  Revolution  —  which,  accord- 
ing to  Wagner,  had  so  disciplined  the  French  that  they  had  become  the  first  military 
power  in  Europe,  —  would  presumably  have  been  in  the  King's  hands  before  his 
enthusiastic  letter  of  the  21st  November  to  Wagner.  If  he  was  outraged  by  opinions 
such  as  these,  why  did  he  wait  another  month  before  taking  action? 

Glasenapp  misleadingly  assures  his  readers  that  the  King's  "real"  view  of  the 
articles  was  that  expressed  in  his  glowing  letter  of  the  21st  November  to  Wagner. 
Apparently  Glasenapp  was  reluctant  to  face  squarely  the  plain  unpalatable  fact  that 
between  that  date  and  the  19th  December  the  King  had  for  some  reason  or  other 
arrived  at  quite  another  "real"  view. 
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tactical  advantage.  She  sent  Ludwig  the  two  suppressed  S 
Presse  articles  (Nos.  14  and  15),  which  he  had  not  yet  ween.  She 
enclosed  with  them  what  she  described  as  the  "base"*1*  paragraph  in 
which  Frobel  —  assuming,  according  to  her,  that  Wagner  was  in 
"disgrace"  —  had  announced  the  suspension  of  the  articles.  It 
would  have  been  so  simple,  she  contended,  for  him  merely  to  have 
stopped  publication,  without  "publicly  insulting"  the  friend  whom 
he  had  hitherto  flattered;  in  saying  which  she  conveniently  forgot 
her  own  and  Wagner's  previous  lavish  flattery  of  Frobel  to  his  face 
when  he  had  looked  like  being  their  docile  tool.  Sho  now  suggests* 
that  Hohenlohe  shall  tell  Frobel,  fc*in  the  King's  nume*\  that  the 
series  is  to  be  completed.  Frobel  "will  naturally  deelme*%  for  he 
has  committed  himself  publicly  too  deeply;  **and  this  will  furnish 
a  plausible  excuse  for  getting  rid  of  a  man  whose  miserable  nature 
petrifies  me.**  It  would  give  her  die  greatest  pleasure  to  wee  him  pun- 
ished, she  confesses.  And  she  urges  the  King  to  read  the  two  new 
articles,  though,  reverting  to  her  usual  technique  of  flattery  ami 
calculated  humility  where  be  is  concerned,  she  protean  that  all  this 
advice  of  hers  is  offered  4*in  childlike,  artless  fashion",  "always 
with  the  reservation  that  the  King**  will  is  invariably  mine."  That 
Frobel,  as  she  conjecture^  ha«  made  limitation*  against  her  she 
can  easily  forgive;  "but  what  he  has  done  to  the  Friend  f  Wagner] 
is  of  a  sort  that  makes  all  other  basenesses  seem  negligible.** 

8 

Cornelius  (now  happily  married)  saw  Wagner  more  than  once 
during  his  stay  in  Munich,  ami  found  him  generally  in  gomi  hu- 
mour, though  he  seemed  to  tire  quickly.  On  the  whole,  things  smnod 
to  be  going  well  with  him  and  his  cuune.  He  had  consolidated  his 
financial  position,  The  King  had  promised  to  establish  Semper  and 
Liszt  in  Munich*  the  latter  a**  a  sort  of  director  of  Catholic  rhurch 
music.  (Neither  plan,  as  it  happened,  was  realised).  Wilhelm 
Schmitt  had  been  pensioned  off  in  November,  and  Baron  Perfallt 
till  then  Intendant  of  the  Court  Music.,  wan  made  provisional  In* 
tendant  of  the  Theatre,1*  Wagner,  Coaima  and  Billow  all  *ang  Per* 
fairs  praises  at  that  time:  Wagner  and  Cottima  became  much  less 
enthusiastic  about  him  later.  January,  1868  saw  the  end  of  Lach* 

"SMVoL  HI,  p.  315  note.  ~" """" ~  '  ~" 
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ner's  long  connection  with  the  Munich  theatre.  Hans  Richter,  who, 
his  work  on  the  Meistersinger  score  finished,  had  said  good-bye  to 
Triebschen  at  the  beginning  of  December,  by  the  end  of  that  month 
had  been  made  chorus  and  solo  coach  at  the  Opera,  no  doubt  as  the 
result  of  Wagner's  personal  intervention  with  the  King  at  their  meet- 
ing on  the  28th.  When  Wagner  left  Munich  for  Triebschen  on  the 
8th  February,  1868,  then,  he  had  a  good  deal  on  which  to  congratu- 
late himself.  But  it  rankled  in  him  that  Ludwig  would  not  yield  to 
him  in  the  Frobel  matter:  and  this,  one  conjectures,  was  the  prime 
cause  of  the  estrangement  that  manifestly  sprang  up  between  them 
at  this  time.  There  is  a  gap  of  more  than  three  months  in  their 
correspondence  —  from  the  end  of  November,  1867  to  the  second 
week  of  the  following  March,  —  while  during  Wagner's  seven 
weeks*  stay  in  Munich  he  and  his  royal  Friend  had  met  only  once. 
That  something  had  gone  wrong  between  them  is  clear  both  from 
the  letter  <flf  the  9th  March  (1868) ,  in  which  the  King  at  last  breaks 
the  silence,  and  from  Wagner's  reply  of  the  12th.  Ludwig  begs  for 
news  of  him.  It  is  "martyrdom"  not  to  see  him  or  hear  from  him. 
Would  that  he  himself  could  spend  a  few  days  in  Triebschen  in  the 
coming  summer,  or  Wagner  visit  him  in  Hohenschwangau  in  the 
autumn!  Above  all  he  is  longing  for  the  Meistersinger,  and  he  still 
has  not  given  up  hope  as  regards  the  Semper  festival  theatre.  His 
heart  aches  for  the  consolation  and  support  that  only  his  idol  can 
give  him :  his  burden  is-not  a  light  one,  "alone  in  the  loveless,  empty, 
desolate  world".  This  was  a  dangerous  tone  in  which  to  address 
Wagner;  It  gave  him  an  all  too  confident  feeling  of  the  weakness  of 
the  defences  through  which  he  had  to  make  his  way.  His  reply  is 
one  of  his  literary  masterpieces.  He  poetises  and  dramatises  them 
both;  and  in  his  opening  sentence  — 

**O  my  King,  my  wondrous  Friend,  Wherefore  this  to  me?  Why  waken 
the  old  hopeful  chords  of  my  soul,  that  should  have  died  into  silence? 
'Once  upon  a  time'  —  that  is  the  troubled  song  that  alone  can  resound 
within  me  now" 

— he  lays  upon  the  suffering  young  man  the  whole  burden  of  the 
guilt  for  the  present  coolness  between  them. 

His  letter  is  one  long  reproach,  none  the  less  hard  for  the  King  to 
bear  for  the  artfully-conveyed  suggestion  throughout  that  it  is  Wag- 
ner whose  spirit  is  really  broken  beyond  repair,  though  his  capacity 
for  patient  endurance  and  for  extending  forgiveness  to  those  who 
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have  injured  him  is  still  without  limit.  The  end  of  all  things  has 
come  for  him;  nothing  remains  to  him  on  this  weary  earthly  pil- 
grimage of  his  but  "the  last  renunciation".  His  world,  such  as  it 
ever  was,  lies  in  ruins  about  him;  and  the  ruin  lias  been  wrought 
by  the  failure  of  his  hopes  for  the  King.  What  avails  all  that  1  *udwig 
has  done  to  make  his  mere  worldly  existence  tolerable  for  him? 
His  will  to  create  has  been  lamed;  and  if  he  does  not  complete  his 
work,  not  for  much  longer  will  he  need  the  fine  things  with  which 
the  King's  generosity  has  embellished  his  useless  existence:  "a  cot- 
tage will  suffice  to  house  the  wrecked  remnants  of  my  lif«f\  Not, 
of  course,  that  he  is  reproaching  the  young  man  in  any  way:  on  the 
contrary,  he  will  bless  his  name  to  his  last  breath.  What  grieves  him 
to  the  depths  of  bis  soul  is  the  revelation  that  his  blessing  ran  no 
longer  save  the  King,  that  he  must  abandon  all  hope  for  him  since 
he  himself  destroys  his  own  salvation-,  Wagner's  warning  voice  being 
projected  only  into  a  vacuum*  His  self-pity  knows  no  bounds: 
"why",  he  asks,  spinning  a  denser  and  denser  web  of  words  about 
himself*  and  luxuriating*  like  the  artist  he  IR»  in  the  poetic  ring  of 
them, 

"why  do  you  now  break  in  upon  my  wiener,  wakening  in  mi*  itgnm  the 
ol<l  intoxicating  hopeful  chord*  which  I  would  fain  hrar  no  more, 
aincc  if  I  am  to  hopi%  my  hope  could  have  no  other  rramtn  thttn  that  I 
for  you,  for  whom  I  imtut  hope  no  mom** 


The  root  eauae  of  the  tragedy  in*  he  contend*,  that  Kudwig  could 
never  nee  the  world  through  his  eyes,  The  King  !m*  disappoints! 
him.  Wagner**  dream  had  hern  of  his  mission  to  help  **the  German 
world-ash-trce,  the  marvellous  tree  of  the  Norm**,  to  npnwd  itn  vaat 
leafage  **over  all  feeling  human  heart*T\  The  god  had  twented!  to 
fiend  him  the  youthful  hero  who  nhould  bring  the  new  mip  of  nprtng 
into  that  ancient  tree.  Awl  it  would  have  been  HO  ea*y  for  the  hero  I 
He  wan  young,  he  WUH  a  King,  everything  lay  in  hi»  power*  every- 
body  wan  at  hi*  feet.  A  child  eould  havr  told  htm  what  to  do  —  to 
show  the  whole  world  what  he  it*  and  bend  it  to  hi*  magic*  But  the 
potential  hero  would  not;  and  the  old  *#rpettt,  taking  new  heart,  has 
gnawed  at  the  root*  of  the  tree.  And  «o  on.  It  i»  Wotan  reproving 
Brynhilde  for  having  dared  to  flout  hit*  will. 

The  peccant  Valkyrie  in  the  opera  had  at  bast  the  spirit  to  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  the  god  and  the  justice  of  her  punishment: 
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Was  it  so  shameful, 

what  I  have  done,, 
that  my  offence  must  so  shamefully  be  scourged? 

Was  it  so  base, 

this  deed  that  I  wrought, 
that  such  debasement  for  me  thou  dost  shape? 

Was  what  I  did 

so  full  of  dishonour 
that  it  robs  me  of  honour  for  aye? 

O  say,  father! 

Look  in  my  eyes  then: 

silence  thy  rage, 

master  thy  wratk, 

make  clearer  to  me 

the  hidden  guilt, 

that  thou  setst  thy  face  like  a  stone, 
and  dost  turn  from  thy  favourite  child. 

Poor  Ludwig  took  his  chiding  and  his  chastisement  more  humbly. 
There  was  a  time,  he  says  sorrowfully,  when  his  words  could  heal 
Wagner*s  wounds:  have  they  now  lost  their  old  power?  But  he  knows 
that  what  he  was  in  the  beginning  he  still  is  —  chosen  for  Wagner 
by  God. 

"Could  I  only  convince  you  of  the  real  condition  of  things!  I  know 
this  infamous  Press,  through  which  you  hear  these  detestable  lies  and 
calumnies  about  me.  Woe  to  me  if  at  the  time  I  had  let  myself  be 
misled  by  what  I  heard  about  you*  I  merely  followed  the  inward  voice 
that  led  me  to  salvation.  My  faith  remains  firm:  O  God,  it  is  impossible 
that  you  should  despair  of  me!" 

He  is  humble  enough  to  admit  that  he  had  been  weak,  had  not 
asserted  himself  as  he  should  have  done.  But,  he  pleads,  in  words 
that  show  that  the  old  heartache  is  now  perilously  near  becoming 
heartbreak,  the  Friend  does  not  realise  the  difficulties  of  his  position. 

"O  my  Friend,  rosy  appeared  the  world  to  me  in  those  days:  I  thought 
men  noble.  Since  then  I  have  endured  such  unspeakably  bitter  experi- 
ences that  it  became  impossible  for  me  to  embrace  this  utterly  wretched 
world  in  love.  I  could  only  feel  myself  repelled  by  those  devilish  souls 
when  I  came  to  know  them.  Well-founded  was  my  hatred  and  contempt 
for  humanity:  only  in  myself,  and  above  all  by  sinking  myself  in  our 
ideals,  could  I  find  solace  and  elevation.  I  shrank  within  myself, 
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for  the  horrible  outside  world  filled  me  with  loathing  and  shame. 
Now  all  this  is  over:  it  was  a  cleansing  process,  an  episode  in  my  life, 
I  am  strengthened;  I  will  forget  and  forgive  the  horrible  things  done 
to  me,  will  throw  myself  bravely  into  life,  earnestly  do  my  duty,  go 
the  right  road,  which  I  know  full  well;  for  clearly  do  I  recognise  my 
great  task,  which,  believe  me,  I  will  faithfully  and  conscientiously  per- 
form. ...  I  will  tear  fiercely  at  the  Friend's  heart  until  the  wall  that 
separates  us  falls  down,  the  gloomy  veil  drifts  away  from  between  us. 
I  know  you  will  forgive  the  dark  way  of  thinking  into  which  I  fell,  for 
God  knows  there  was  reason  for  it." 

But  Wagner  must  believe  again  in  his  chosen  one,  and  take  heart 
afresh  and  not  let  his  great  work  collapse  in  ruin.  That  would  be 
something  the  King  could  not  endure  and  live* 


There  can  bo  little  doubt  that  the  head  and  front  of  Ltidwig'ft 
latest  offending  had  been  bis  refusal  to  rehabilitate  Wagner  pub- 
licly after  the  loss  of  "face""*  he  had  undergone  by  the  suppression 
of  the  last  two  German  Art  and  German  Polity  articles.  We  have 
seen  Cosimu  taking  advantage  of  the  King's  apology  to  her  at  the 
end  of  December  to  send  hitn  the  manuscript  of  these  two  articles, 
suggesting  that  Hohenlohe  should  command  "in  the  King's  name" 
the  printing  of  them  in  the  Siidtfaut&eh?  Press***  and  that  if  Frolnil 
refused  to  do  BO  he  should  be  dismissed*  This  would  he  ****  jutf  and 
salutary  punishment1**  But  Ludwig  was  deaf  to  her  blandishment*. 
He  took  a  fortnight  to  reply  to  OosimuV  loiter;  and  when  1m  did* 
on  the  12th  January,  he  merely  said  that  he  hud  read  the  article* 
"with  lively  interest^  awl  now  returned  them  to  her  "with  cordial 
thank*".  Thereupon  Wagner  hinuwlf  must  have  nent  them  to  Hohen* 
lohe,  for  in  one  of  his  Rayrrutfor  Bltitter  article*  of  1879  —  -  Shall 
we  hop*?  —  he  informed  hi**  reader***  &  propoa  of  hi»  hopea  in  1867 
that  the  German  aristocracy  would  play  their  part  in  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  German  folk-spirit,  that 

**a  former  head  of  th«s  Bavarian  Government,  Priitre  Chlodwjg  Hahen* 
lobe,  who  Wft*  very  well  di*po*r?dl  toward*  m*,  told  me  that  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  find  ten  member*  of  that  class  to  aater  into  my 
idea*."" 


*  RWGS,  X.  120.  The  litmte  ting*  in  lfolt«itk»b**«  word*  bad  evtomHly  <*c*p*d 
Wagner:  K  would  n*ver  occur  to  «*n*  *»  ix**e**»d  with  a  **f*ft  of  hU  pottttaal  mMton 
a»  b*  wa»  that  otbor  poopfe  could  take  him  fwmethiaa  IMW  than  wftrfounly ,  From  fir*t 
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As  it  was  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  articles  that  these  ideas 
were  set  forth,  it  was  obviously  these  he  had  sent  to  Hohenlohe  in 
the  hope  of  enlisting  his  support  against  FrobeL 

His  assault  had  thus  failed  all  along  the  line;  and,  as  usual  when 
he  was  frustrated,  he  saw  red  and  thirsted  for  vengeance.  It  never 
occurred  to  him  even  as  a  remote  possibility  that  the  King  might 
have  had  excellent  reasons  of  state  for  not  taking  the  same  view 
of  the  articles  as  he  did.  In  the  blindness  of  his  egocentricism  he 
could  see  no  reason  for  any  institution  continuing  to  exist  except 
as  an  instrument  for  furthering  his  own  ends  of  German  regenera- 
tion through  the  theatre ;  while  the  last  weakness  of  which  he  would 
have  been  capable  would  be  to  doubt  his  own  plenipotential  ca- 
pacity to  give  monarchs  and  ministers  lessons  in  statecraft.  In  his 
view  the  King's  failure  to  rehabilitate  him  and  crush  Frobel  was 
due  to  "weakness".  In  this  he  deceived  himself.  It  was  because  of 
the  King's  strength  of  mind  and  character  that  he  quietly  insisted 
on  seeing  matters  political  through  purely  political  eyes:  the  weaker 
side  of  him  came  into  evidence  only  whenever,  out  of  his  passion 
for  his  and  Wagner's  ideal,  he  abased  himself  before  the  Master  in 
an  agony  of  grief  for  having  hurt  him.  But  it  has  to  be  noted  that 
for  all  his  pain  at  having  had  to  cross  him  frequently  in  practical 
matters  he  very  rarely  gives  way  to  him.18  Wagner  had  reached  the 
point  at  which  he  sincerely  believed  that  Bavaria  and  the  Wittels- 
bach  monarchy  between  them  had  produced  Ludwig  II  solely  that 
he  might  do  his  work:  a  Queen,  he  once  said  grandiloquently,  had 
to  bear  this  wonder  for  him  —  for  him!  It  was  a  point  of  view  in 
which  Ludwig  himself,  in  his  moonshine  moments,  was  inclined  to 
encourage  him;  but  it  was  not  a  point  of  view  which  Bavaria  as  a 
whole  could  be  expected  to  share. 

10 

The  interchange  of  letters  cleared  the  air  for  the  time  being.  But 
the  old  clash  between  idealism  and  reality  soon  began  again.  The 

to  last  it  never  seemed  to  have  dawned  on  him  that  political  and  social  problems 
are  primarily  matters  not  of  words  but  of  hard  realities.  Every  German  social  and 
political  problem  could  be  solved  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  he  thought,  if  only  the 
**prtnoes"  could  be  got  to  do  their  historic  duty  to  the  "Folk". 

**  It  was  just  at  this  time  that  Hohenlohe  told  the  Prussian  General  von  Stosch 
that  the  King  was  "the  strangest  blend  of  complete  ignorance  of  real  life  and  very 
great  intellectual  capacity."  BLKB,  p.  257. 
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plan  for  bringing  Liszt  to  Munich  had  come  to  nothing.  Towards 
the  end  of  March  the  trouble  with  Semper  came  to  a  head:  tired  of 
being  chivvied  from  pillar  to  post,  the  great  architect  threatened 
legal  proceedings  if  his  claim  for  payment  for  the*  \vork  he  had 
done  was  not  met.11*  And  about  the  same  time  Wagner  was  called 
upon  by  a  Munich  court  of  justice  to  nettle  at  once  his  twenty-one- 
years-old  debt  to  Fran  Klepperbein  of  Dresden  or  undergo  arrest.2* 
As  Wagner  was  in  Munich  just  then,  arrest  would  have  been  easy,91 
He  arrived  there  on  the  evening  of  the  1  7th  March;  and  on  the  next 
day  Fran  Klcpperbein's  lawyer,  in  default  of  payment,  applied  to 
the  court  for  an  order  for  his  apprehension.  Wagner  had  to  send  in 
hot  haste  to  Dtifllipp  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulty.  The  secretarial 
office  apparently  being  closed,  Diiftlipp  advanced  Wagner  the  2,200 
florins  required  out  of  his  own  funds.  Thanking  him  on  the  21att 
Wagner  suggests  repayment  by  the  withholding  of  his  allowance  on 
the  three  quarter-days  November  1st,  February  1st  (  186*)}  and 
May  1st;  and  he  hopes  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  trouble  the  King 
with  any  knowledge  of  "this  disagreeable  experience^.  It  had  been 
only  a  few  days  before  that  he  had  been  reproaching  Ludwig,  in 
his  best  Wottm  style,  for  having  brought  their  ideal  down  in  ruins: 
it  would  never  have  done  for  Brynhilde,  bowing  her  head  to  takes 
her  chastisement  for  having  flouted  the  god***  will,  to  have  raided 
her  reverent  eyes*  and  seen  Pa  four  and  Fasolt  presenting  a  warrant 
for  Wotan'a  arrest  in  eonnwtion  with  that  little  matter  of  payment 
for  the  building  of  Valhalla.  But  Wagner  wa«  not  spared  that  e'rown* 
ing  humiliation.  AH  it  was  not  within  Diiftltpp'n  official  competence 
to  order  payment  of  the  mm  by  the  Treasury  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  inform  the  King  of  the.  cirrumtfanreH  and  get  IUH  nnwtion  for 
what  had  been  done.  On  the  27th  Ludwig  formally  authorised  *tn 
advance  tt>  "the  tone-poet  Richard  Wagner1'  of  2,200  florin*  agaimft 
** 


The  preeiHc  rea*on  for  Wagner's  visit  to  Munich  at  this  time  IH 
not  clear:  it  may  possibly  have  had  something  to  do  with  tha  tri- 
angle, Judging  from  the  brief  reference  to  it  in  the  4*Annaln*\  the 


Vttl.  l!I,| 

»8c«  Vol.  II  I,  p.  437. 

»  Thte  imrlmim  givi*  UK  tho  k«iy  to  an  <mtry  in  tint  "Ann*U";  MC,  want*  wraiofit 
mturn  fc»  Munich."  ^ 

»  Sitt^  tlw  iwxxmnt  «rf  OKI  matter  hi  Vol.  lit  of  tt»*  nrmmt  iJtf^  wiui 
Cttrtliar  dolailh  have  been  given  in  ti*  filth  volunm  «*  KLRWBt  ^  260, 
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King  regarded  this  fresh  appearance  of  the  composer  in  Munich  as 
less  a  visit  than  a  visitation;  "My  coming  seems  to  surprise  the 
King.  I  neither  see  him  nor  hear  from  him"  —  this  although  it  had 
been  only  on  the  16th  that  Ludwig  had  written  his  sorrowful,  peni- 
tent letter  in  response  to  Wagner's  chiding  of  him.  From  Munich 
Wagner  wrote  him  on  the  21st,  promising  that  Siegfried  would  be 
completed  before  the  year's  end,  again  on  the  30th,  saying  that 
owing  to  difficulties  of  casting  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  the 
Meistersinger  that  spring  as  had  been  planned,  and  once  more  on 
the  17th  April,  on  which  evening  Lohengrin  was  to  be  given.  The 
King,  owing  to  a  sickness  that  confined  him  to  his  bed,  was  unable 
to  be  present  at  the  performance,  —  a  gala  one  in  honour  of  the 
Crown  Prince  Friedrich  of  Prussia,  who  was  spending  a  couple  of 
days  in  Munich  en  route  to  Italy.  (Ludwig's  illness  may  have  been, 
in  part  at  any  rate,  of  the  diplomatic  order:  he  had  no  great  liking 
for  the  Prussian  soldier-prince,  who  stood  for  everything  in  life  and 
in  politics  that  was  repugnant  to  him)  .28  Wagner  suggested  that  he 
should  run  over  to  the  Residenz  that  evening,  to  celebrate  Lohen- 
grin with  his  royal  Friend  and  bring  him  a  gift  from  Cosima.  The 
King,  however,  briefly  excused  himself,  sent  him  the  usual  affec- 
tionate greetings,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  Meistersinger  would  soon  be  overcome,  and  wished  him  good- 
night. It  looks  as  though,  having  only  just  recovered  from  one  ex- 
hausting attack  of  "^fagner  fever,  he  did  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of 
another.  **  »  •  '  !j  '*•'• 

...  In  a  letter  of  a  month  or  so  later,  written  after  Wagner's  return 
to  Triebschen,  the  King  casually  mentions  that  he  has  it  in  mind  to 
reconstruct  the  ancient  castle  ruins  by  the  Pollat  gorge.  "The  situa- 
tion is  one  of  the  finest  to  be  found  anywhere1",  he  says,  "inacces- 
sible, inviolable.*'  There  will  be  several  guest  chambers,  one  of 
them  for  Wagner.  The  new  castle  will  be  "a  temple  worthy  of  the 
godlike  Friend"  who  alone  can  bring  salvation  and  blessing  to 

**  The  Crown  Prince  had  several  talks  with  the  bed-ridden  King.  He  has  left  it 
on  record  that  these  conversations  touched  on  every  subject  under  the  sun — except 
Bavaria,  Prussia  and  Germany,  which,  of  course,  were  the  topics  the  Crown  Prince 
really  wanted  to  talk  about!  We  see  the  young  King,  who  is  generally  written  down 
as  a  nincompoop,  once  more  using  the  technique  he  so  often  drew  upon  to  get  him 
out  of  a  difficulty  with  Wagner — retiring  into  his  shell,  letting  the  other  man  do  the 
talking,  wearing  discussion  down  by  evasion  or  killing  it  by  downright  mutism,  and 
emerging  from  his  shell  again,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  when  the  discouraged 
assailant  had  retired. 
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mankind;  it  will  be  in  every  way  finer  and  more  commodious  than 
Hohenschwangau,  "which  is  profaned  every  year  by  my  mother's 
prose".  Though  neither  he  nor  Wagner  knew  it  at  the  time,  this  was 
an  omen.  It  is  the  foreshadowing  of  the  passion  for  building  that 
was  to  bring  Ludwig  to  ruin  less  than  twenty  years  later;  and  it 
clearly  links  up  on  the  one  hand  with  the  recognition  that  his  heart's 
desire  of  a  magnificent:  festival  theatre  in  Munich  would  never  be 
realised  now,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  feeling  that  as  he  and 
the  world  would  never  understand  each  other  his  only  hope  of  mak~ 
ing  existence  tolerable  for  himself  was  by  creating  not  merely  a 
spiritual  but  a  physical  solitude  about  him,  through  which  the 
world's  coarse  voice  and  clumsy  fingers  would  be  unable  to  reach. 
It  was  always  dangerous  to  drive  him  too  far,  as  even  Wagner  was 
to  discover  to  his  cost  before  long:  there  invariably  came  «  point 
where*  tired  of  yielding  ground,  and  flaming  with  anger  against 
those  who  thought  they  could  play  illimitably  upon  his  ardours  or 
hia  weaknesses,  he  took  a  stand  from  which  no  power  on  earth  could 
move  him. 
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THE    MEISTERSINGER    YEAR 


THE  ENGRAVING  of  the  orchestral  and  vocal  scores  of  the  M eister- 
singer  had  been  completed  by  the  spring  of  1868,  not  before 
Franz  Schott  had  passed  through  many  anxious  hours.  He  had  con- 
tracted with  Wagner  for  the  work  as  long  ago  as  1862,  and  had 
made  him  substantial  payments  in  advance  of  delivery  of  the  manu- 
script. He  was  reluctant  to  start  printing  before  the  whole  manu- 
script was  in  his  hands;  apart  from  the  possibility  of  Wagner's 
dying  before  he  had  finished  the  work,  there  was  no  knowing  when 
the  final  page  of  the  huge  score  would  be  delivered  to  him.  Wagner 
characteristically  told  the  worried  publisher  that  he  had  no  one 
to  blame  for  his  troubles  but  himself :  had  Schott  financed  him  for 
another  ten  or  twelve  months  in  the  Biebrich  days,  as  Wagner  had 
suggested  in  1862,  the  score  would  have  been  finished  three  years 
ago,  he  wrote  the  poor  man  in  1867!  "It  was  unfortunate,  God 
knows,  that  you  didn't  do  the  right  thing!"  Schott  could  only  cross 
himself  and  hope  that  Wagner's  confidence  that  this  would  be  the 
most  successful  of  all  his  works  would  be  justified  by  events. 

Wagner  certainly  took  the  most  businesslike  pains  to  give  the 
opera  a  good  start.  He  had  an  idea  for  two  piano  scores  —  one  that 
would  show  something  like  the  real  texture  of  the  music  so  far  as  the 
piano  could  reproduce  it,  the  other  a  much  simplified  one  —  "mu- 
sically superficial",  as  he  put  it  —  for  the  use  of  "singers,  con- 
ductors, choir  trainers,  stage  managers  and  so  on",  which  throws  an 
interesting  light  on  his  opinion  of  the  musical  capacity  of  some  of 
these  people.  In  the  end  this  benevolent  scheme  was  dropped,  only 
the  "real"  piano  score,  made  by  Tausig,  being  published.  Wagner 
further  suggested  the  issue  of  a  number  of  "morceaux  detaches" 
from  the  opera,  for  which  he  would  provide  suitable  introductions 
and  endings  where  necessary:  fourteen  of  these  actually  appeared, 
a&d  no  doubt  did  a  good  deal  towards  lightening  Schott' s  enormous 
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expenses  in  connection  with  the  engraving  of  what  was  unquestion- 
ably the  biggest  operatic  score  yet  issued. 

The  casting  of  the  work  for  Munich  was  not  accomplished  with- 
out considerable  difficulty.  Wagner  had  set  his  heart  on  obtaining 
Johann  Beck  *  from  Vienna  for  the  part  of  Sachs ;  his  other  first 
selections  were  Swoboda  (Vienna)  for  David,  and  Gustav  Holzel 
(also  of  Vienna)  for  Beckmesser.  As  he  could  not  visualise  Vogl  as 
die  "aristocratic,  ardent,  poetic'*  Walther  von  Stolzing  2  he  was 
forced  to  look  outside  Munich  for  a  player  of  the  part.  For  a  while 
he  thought  he  had  found  his  man  in  Bachmann,  of  Dresden,  but  the 
Intendant  of  the  Dresden  Opera  refused  to  release  him  for  the  weeks 
when  Munich  would  need  him.  In  the  end  the  choice  fell  upon  Franz 
Nachbaur,  of  Darmstadt.  Negotiations  with  most  of  the  other  sing- 
ers fell  through  for  this  reason  or  that;  but  the  cast  finally  chosen 
was  about  as  good  as  any  other  that  Germany  could  have  offered 
Wagner  just  then.  Franz  Betz,  of  Berlin,  who  had  sung  Kurvenal 
in  the  Munich  performance  of  Tristan  in  1867,  became  the  Sachs; 
Nachbaur  the  Walther;  Schlosser,  of  Augsburg,  the  David;  Holzel 
the  Beckmesser;  Bausewein  the  Pogner;  Mathilda  Mallinger  the 
Eva;  and  Frau  Diets,  a  veteran  of  the  Munich  Theatre,  the  Mag- 
dalena.  Richter  spent  some  time  in  Darmstadt  coaching  Nachbaur* 
Franz  Seitz,  the  costume  designer  of  the  Munich  Theatre,  took  in- 
finite pains,  under  Wagner's  direction,  to  secure  historical  accuracy 
in  the  costumes.  The  designing  of  the  scenery  was  shared  between 
the  Court  Theatre  painters  Quaglio,  Jank  and  DolL  The  ballet  mis- 
tress, Lucille  Grahn,  of  whom  Wagner  appears  to  have  thought 
highly,  was  entrusted  with  the  working  out  of  the  complicated  move- 
ments of  the  crowd  at  the  end  of  the  second  act.  The  machinist  of  the 

1  It  was  in  connection  with  Beck  that  Wagner  used,  apparently  for  the  only  time 
in  hin  Ufa,  the  exprenHion  "creating  tho  part".  (See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  6), 

ft  Soe  "Wagner'a  letter  of  tho  30th  March  to  tho  King.  Ho  calls  Vogl  "a  thoroughly 
incompetent  singer".  In  NNS  will  be  found  an  unsparing  exposure  of  the  oarly 
Vogl'g  shortcoming*.  Nohl,  writing  in  1867,  IB  di&cuatung  the  I^ohtngrin  performances 
of  that  year  in  which  Vogl  had  Ixxm  substituted  for  Tichatschek.  According  to  Nohl, 
the  young  tenor's  only  asset  wa«  a  jx>werful  voice,  Vogl,  a  man  of  plel>oian  origin, 
had  been  an  elementary  school  teacher;  and  Nohl  is  rudely  contemptuous  of  his  in* 
tellectual  quality,  «uch  as  it  was.  Ho  blames  "an  exceedingly  incompetent  Theatre 
Intendang"  for  pandering  as  it  has  done  to  the  self-esteem  of  a  beginner  who  has 
everything  to  learn  in  the  matter  of  acting,  psychological  characterisation,  and  so 
forth.  '"The  lack  of  culture  characteristic  of  his  former  environment  has  unfortu- 
nately continued  in  the  new  sphere  in  which  the  Heir  Schoolmaster  has  arrived 
after  so  sudden  a  success;  indeed*  it  almo«t  seems  to  have  increased."  NNS,  p.  262. 
This  tallies  with  what  Wagner  has  to  say  about  the  impossibility  of  Vogl  as  Walther. 
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Darmstadt  Theatre,  Karl  Brandt,  was  called  in  to  deal  with  the 
formidable  new  problems  presented  by  the  opera ;  and  the  general 
stage  management  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Reinhard  Hallwachs,  im- 
ported from  Stuttgart.  All  in  all,  the  Munich  Theatre  provided 
little  of  the  personnel  for  the  production  apart  from  the  orchestra 
and  the  chorus.  Each  of  these  was  enlarged  for  the  occasion,  the 
orchestra  numbering  ninety. 


Because  Wagner  himself  was  often  there  to  initiate  the  singers 
into  the  psychology  of  their  parts  the  acting  rose  to  something  like 
the  level  of  his  desires ;  and  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  June  he 
could  assure  Franz  Schott  that  the  production  would  be  "masterly  in 
every  respect".  For  himself  he  never  had  the  least  doubt  that  the 
new  work  was  going  to  be  a  great  success.  "Remember  this",  he 
had  written  the  anxious  Schott  in  December,  1866; 

"against  me  I  have  the  professional  musicians  and  journalists,  for  rea- 
sons that  are  quite  obvious  to  me;  what  I  have  for  me  is  the  genuine 
public,  and,  happily,  the  biggest  public,  that  of  the  theatre," 

—  an  ironic  comment  on  the  absurd  doctrine  that  has  been  too  long 
current,  that  "Wagner,  like  every  other  great  composer,  was  not 
appreciated  during  his  lifetime".8  Even  before  the  Meistersinger 
saw  the  light  some  of  the  other  German  theatres  were  competing  for 
the  honour  and  profit  of  the  first  production  after  that  in  Munich: 
Vienna  proposed  to  open  its  new  opera  house  with  it.  It  lay  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  that  none  of  the  theatres  proved  able  to  produce 
the  difficult  work  as  quickly  as  they  had  hoped.  For  one  thing,  its 
length  was  against  it;  only  a  month  after  the  first  performance  in 
Munich  we  find  Wagner  telling  Schott,  2t  propos  of  some  recent  ex- 
periences of  his  with  Dresden,  that  he  has  decided  not  to  insist 
on  performances  without  cuts  in  the  German  theatres  in  general, 
"for  reasons  that  are  not  flattering  to  the  theatres,  principally  be- 

*  It  in  true  that  in  the  Foreword  to  the  second  edition  of  Opera  and  Drama  he  in- 
dulges himself  in  the  luxury  of  a  lament  oyer  "the  little  inward  worth  of  my  suc- 
cesses with  the  theatrical  public".  But  that  merely  means  that  the  public  had  not 
taken  his  ideological  intentions  as  seriously  as  he  thought  it  should  have  done.  By 
the  very  fact  of  saying  that  his  successes  were  "grounded  on  a  ntfsconception" 
he  admits,  at  any  rate,  the  successes. 
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cause  my  refusal  to  give  way  would  necessarily  involve  me  in  per- 
sonal labours  which  I  must  carefully  avoid."  4 


The  preparations  for  the  Meister singer,  arduous  as  they  were, 
did  not  represent  the  whole  of  Wagner's  activities  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer  of  1868.  In  March  he  wrote  a  Foreword  to  his 
German  Art  and  German  Politics  articles,  which  he  was  about  to 
reprint  in  book  form.  A  month  later  he  drafted  a  dedication  to  Kon- 
stantin  Frantz  of  a  new  edition  of  Opera  dnd  Drama  which  had  at 
last  been  called  for  after  some  seventeen  years.  It  appears  from 
this  dedicatory  epistle  that  at  the  very  time  when  Wagner  was  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  Frantz's  writings  on  Germany,  the  famous 
political  publicist  in  his  turn  was  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in 
Wagner  the  artist-thinker.  "Who",  the  latter  writes, 

"can  measure  the  significance  of  rny  joyful  amazement  when,  with  full 
understanding,  you  cried  out  to  me  from  the  so  grievously  misunder- 
stood central  point  of  my  book,  *Your  Downfall  of  the  State  is  the 
Founding  of  my  German  Empire!'  .  ,  .  And  in  this  German  Spirit 
•which  has  so  surprisingly  brought  us  two  together,  starting  as  we  did 
from  the  uttermost  opposites  of  the  ordinary  view,  in  the  deeply-felt 
recognition  of  the  grand  vocation  of  our  Folk,  we  may  now  well  believe 
•with  strengthened  courage." 

The  reader  will  recall  that  the  first  of  the  Siiddeuteche  Presse 
articles  had  opened  with  a  quotation  from  Frantz's  Inquiry  into  the 
European  Balance  of  Power  (1859)  in  which  the  "mission"  of  Ger- 
many to  substitute  a  "nobler  culture"  for  the  "materialistic  civilisa- 

4  The  following  are  the  dates  of  acme  of  the  first  productions  of  the  work  after 
that  of  Munich  : 

Dresden:    21  January,      1869. 

Doanau:       29  January,      1869. 

Kartaruhe:    $  February ,    1869. 

Mannheim:  5  March,        1869. 

Weimar:     28  Novemtor,  1869. 

Hanover:    26  February,    1870. 

Vienna:       27  February,    1870. 

Berlin:          1  April,  1870* 

Leipzig:        6  December,  1870. 

Prague:       26  April,  1871. 

For  the  projected  Hanover,  Leipzig  and  Prague  performances  the  theatres,  m 
1868,  could  think  of  no  one  for  the  part  of  Walther  but  tjte  indefatigable,  undis- 
courageable  Tichatachekl 
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tion"  of  the  French  was  declared.  During  recent  years  Wagner  had 
been  growing  more  and  more  nationalistic  in  his  thinking,  partly, 
no  doubt,  through  his  preoccupation  with  the  Meistersinger. 

The  Recollections  of  Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld,  written  in 
May  1868,5  were  a  more  purely  personal  matter.  It  was  in  April 
that  he  told  the  King  of  his  plan  to  re-issue  all  his  poems  and  prose 
writings  in  ten  volumes*  He  was  contemplating  also,  he  said,  a  book 
in  which  the  profounder  philosophic  problems  bearing  upon  music, 
tentatively  discussed  by  Schopenhauer,  were  to  be  investigated. 
This,  we  can  now  see,  was  the  germ  of  the  Beethoven  of  two  years 
later.  From  the  sketch  in  the  "Brown  Book"  of  the  plan  for  a  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  we  gather  that  at  that  time  he  intended 
the  tenth  volume  to  consist  of  extracts  from  his  autobiography, 

4 

From  his  visit  to  Munich  in  March  he  had  returned  to  Triebschen 
in  the  third  week  of  April.  A  month  later  he  was  in  the  capital  again, 
this  time  to  take  seriously  in  hand  the  preparations  for  the  Meister- 
singer. The  22nd  May,  his  fifty-fifth  birthday,  he  spent  with  the 
King  on  the  Roseninsel.  Apparently  he  found  the  young  man's 
Schwarmerei  something  more  than  he  could  digest  just  then  in  any- 
thing but  small  doses;  for  on  the  28th  we  find  him  begging,  for  all 
their  sakes,  that  he  shall  be  left  to  devote  all  his  energies  to -his 
work  in  the  theatre.  He  had  once  more  that  strange  feeling,  familiar 
to  him  since  at  least  the  Tannhauser  period,  and  seemingly  recur- 
ring whenever  he  had  either  the  composition  or  the  production  of 
a  new  work  in  hand,  that  death  would  overtake  him  before  the  task 
was  done.  For  the  rest,  he  promises  the  King  a  practically  perfect 
performance  of  the  Meistersinger.  Now  that  he  has  seen  Betz  at  close 
quarters  he  realises  that  he  was  predestined  for  Sachs  and  Wotan. 
Nachbaur  pleases  him  more  and  more  each  day.  The  Mallinger  will 
be  an  enchanting  Eva :  she  is  talented  and  unspoiled.  Nothing  'can 
be  found  in  all  Germany  to  equal  the  Beckmesser  of  HQlzel  in 
originality. 

"Everything,  everything  is  as  It  should  be;  there  won't  be  the  smallest 
thing  that  jars.  And  everyone  concerned  is  filled  with,  such  zeal,  yea, 
enthusiasm,  that  each  rehearsal  is  a  festival."  

*  See  «%pro,  p.  19; 
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Seldom,  he  says  in  a  further  letter,  can  the  creator  of  a  new  and 
difficult  work  have  been  Jucky  enough  to  meet  with  such  competent 
performers  and  so  much  good  will.  He  is  pleased  with  everyone  and 
everything  —  with  the  scenery,  with  the  highly  intelligent  and  zeal- 
ous Hallwachs,  whose  services  he  hopes  to  enlist  again  at  some  fu- 
ture date,  and  with  Richter,  for  whom  he  suggests  a  higher  appoint- 
ment after  the  performance.  (Richter  became  a  "Musikdirektor"  on 
the  following  1st  September).  All  that  is  necessary  now  is  for  the 
amiable  and  willing  but  not  particularly  gifted  new  Intendant,  Per- 
fall,  to  be  stimulated  by  a  talking  to  from  the  King  himself. 

Wagner  does  not  mention  Billow,  probably  because  his  compe- 
tence and  industry  and  his  admiration  of  what  he  called  the  fine 
Cellini-like  craftsmanship  of  the  Meistersinger  score  were  never  for 
a  moment  in  doubt.  But  he  would  not  have  been  Hans  von  Bxilow 
had  he  not  had  an  occasional  attack  of  nerves  or  fit  of  depression. 
It  seems  to  have  been  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  preparation 
of  the  work  that  during  a  rehearsal  in  his  house,  happening  to  turn 
the  pages  of  the  composer's  mamiscript  score,  he  came  upon  a 
photograph  of  Wagner  with  the  little  Eva.  He  left  the  room  to  con- 
ceal his  emotion.  It  was  after  one  of  the  later  rehearsals  with  piano 
that  Wagner  noted  in  his  "Annals",  "Depressing  sense  of  profound 
hostility  and  alienation  on  the  part  of  Hans";  followed,  in  June, 
by  "Orchestral  rehearsals:  great  trouble  with  H.M  He  and  Hans  and 
Cosima  must  have  often  felt  at  this  time  that  the  final  solution  of 
their  problem  could  hardly  be  delayed  much  longer;  and  matters 
were  probably  not  improved  by  Billow's  mother,  who  detested 
Cosima,  choosing  just  this  time  to  come  and  stay  with  her  son. 


They  were  a  nervy  crew  at  the  best  of  times,  and  it  is  little  wonder 
that  all  of  them,  Wagner  in  particular,  sometimes  found  the  strain 
rather  more  than  they  could  stand.  Judging  from  the  "Annals'% 
Wagner  seems  to  have  found  cause  for  exasperation  in  something 
Cornelius  had  done  or  had  not  done.  Another  trial  to  him  was  Weiss- 
heimer  —  now  a  conductor  in  Wiirzburg  - —  who  had  come  to 
Munich  partly  to  hear  the  Meistersinger,  partly  to  get  an  opera  of 
his,  Theodor  Korner,  accepted  by  the  Munich  management.  Even 
the  fact  that  he  had  received  financial  favours  at  this  young  man's 
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hands  in  the  days  of  his  need  might  not  of  itself  have  been  sufficient 
to  prejudice  Wagner  against  him.  But  he  had  other  reasons  than 
resentment  over  benefits  conferred  for  being  annoyed  with  Weiss- 
heimer  just  then.  Like  all  composers  of  the  second  to  the  twenty- 
second  order,  Weissheimer  was  passionately  anxious  to  confer  the 
fruits  of  his  inspiration  on  a  world  reluctant  to  deprive  him  of  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  them,  and  he  firmly  believed  in  the  duty  of 
other  composers,,  who  happened  to  have  had  the  luck  to  "arrive", 
to  "do  something  for  him".  Unfortunately  Wagner  never  took  very 
much  interest  even  in  good  contemporary  composers,  and  was  ut- 
terly indifferent,  if  not  positively  inimical,  to  the  mediocre  ones. 
He  was  incapable  of  Liszt's  facile  insincerity  in  these  matters ;  it  was 
torture  to  him  to  have  to  listen  to  the  music  of  these  people,  and  he 
saw  no  particular  reason  why  he  should  undergo  that  torture. 

But  in  days  gone  by  he  had  irresponsibly  recommended  Weiss- 
heimer here  and  there,  with  the  benevolent  intention  of  doing  the 
young  man  a  good  turn  without  having  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  be- 
coming intimately  acquainted  with  his  music.  When,  therefore, 
Weissheimer  found  it  impossible  to  get  him  to  listen  to  the  Korner 
score  in  Munich,  he  was  not  unnaturally  puzzled  and  hurt;  as  he 
plaintively  put  it,  if  Wagner  could  speak  well  of  his  music  without 
having  heard  it,  why  should  it  be  so  difficult  to  get  him  to  listen  to 
it  now  he  had  the  chance  to  do  so?  Moreover,  when  Wagner  heard 
that  Weissheimer  had  been  manoeuvring  for  an  audience  of  the 
King  in  order  to  beg  him  to  command  the  production  of  his  opera 
in  the  Court  Theatre,  he  not  only  warned  the  young  composer  against 
tactless  moves  of  this  kind  but  offered  himself  as  intermediary  in 
the  matter.  And  so,  when  it  turned  out  that  he  himself  had  no  real 
intention  of  doing  anything  as  regards  either  the  King  or  the  The- 
atre —  and  obviously  he  was  right  in  refraining  from  interfering 
in  an  affair  in  which  neither  Ludwig  nor  Perfall  would  have  wel- 
comed his  interference  —  once  more  Weissheimer  felt,  not  alto- 
gether without  reason,  that  he  had  a  grievance  against  him. 

Weissheimer  was  not  one  of  Germany's  leading  intellects,  and 
he  undoubtedly  took  himself  too  seriously  as  a  composer.  A  man 
quicker  in  the  uptake  would  have  seen  that  it  was  unreasonable 
to  expect  the  composer  of  a  Meistersinger,  at  present  engaged  sev- 
eral hours  a  day  in  the  rehearsal  of  the  glorious  work,  to  take  a 
passionate  interest  in  a  Theodor  Korner.  Only  a  saint  would  have 
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been  capable  of  that,  and  even  he  would  probably  have  been  only 
pretending.  But  all  the  same  Weissheimer  does  not  quite  deserve  the 
malicious  handling  —  prompted,  one  suspects,  by  Cosima  —  he 
receives  in  the  pages  of  Glasenapp.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  state- 
ments in  his  memoirs  are  erroneous  and  others  doubtful;  few  men's 
memories  can  be  trusted  with  regard  to  events  that  happened  thirty 
years  or  more  before  the  time  when  they  sit  down  to  record  them, 
and  Weissheimer*  s  memory  was  no  better  than  the  average  in  this 
respect.  But  for  our  knowledge  of  this  particular  episode  we  are 
not  dependent  upon  the  caprices  of  his  memory:  the  story  is  told  in 
full  in  his  contemporary  letters  to  his  wife.  He  certainly  had  some 
sort  of  a  case  against  Wagner,  who  should  either  have  done  some- 
thing for  him  or  told  him  outright  that  he  could  do  nothing,  instead 
of  leading  him  to  expect  his  friendly  co-opei*ation  and  then  side- 
stepping him.  But  anyone  less  self-absorbed  than  Weissheimer  was 
would  have  seen  that  Wagner  was  ill,  fretted  and  overworked,  and 
would  have  forborne  to  press  his  own  claim  to  consideration  just 
then. 

The  main  trouble,  as  always,  was  that  it  was  vixlually  impossible 
for  Wagner  to  do  a  disagreeable  but  necessary  thing  tactfully;  his 
practice  when  pushed  a  bit  too  far  was  to  lose  his  temper  and  become 
rude.  The  result  was  that  all  Weissheimer's  friends  thought  him 
rather  badly  treated.  Heinrich  Forges,  who  certainly  could  not  be 
accused  of  lack  of  loyalty  to  Wagner,  told  Weissheimer  that  he 
would  never  have  believed  that  Wagner  could  behave  in  such  off- 
hand fashion  towards  him.  Cornelius,  meeting  the  composer  on  his 
way  to  lunch  at  Billow's  house  (where  Wagner  was  staying) ,  warned 
him  solemnly  that  he  was  "going  to  his  Henkersmakl"  (the  last 
meal  of  a  man  condemned  to  death) .  When  the  other  asked  him  what 
he  meant,  Cornelius  merely  replied,  "You'll  see!**  Weissheimer  was 
present  when  Biilow  was  indiscreet  enough  to  show  Wagner  the  score 
of  his  own  music  to  Julius  Caesar,  and  heard  poor  Hans  take  a  vow 
afterwards  that  he  would  never  do  anything  of  the  sort  again.  One 
day  he  and  Biilow,  at  the  latter's  suggestion,  were  going  through 
the  score  of  Korner  together  when  the  maidservant  came  in  with  a 
request  that  they  would  stop  playing  the  piano,  as  "the  Meister 
wanted  to  sleep".  "It  was  eleven  in  the  morning!'*  says  Weissheimer. 
"Billow  dosed  the  piano  and  jumped  up  in  exasperation,  saying, 
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6It  is  a  high  honour  to  me  to  live  with  the  great  Meister,  but  some- 
times it  is  more  than  one  can  put  up  with!'  " 

Weissheimer  himself,  writing  to  his  wife  on  the  7th  June,  said 
that  everyone  agreed  that  during  the  last  three  years  "Wagner  had 
"changed  for  the  worse";  he  himself  "hardly  recognised  him  this 
year".  Draeseke,  who  had  come  to  Munich  for  the  Meistersinger, 
seems  to  have  expressed  the  general  opinion  when  he  said, 

"It  isn't  exactly  pleasant  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him  at  present; 
but  later,  say  in  thirty  or  forty  years,  the  whole  world  will  envy  us, 
for  he  is  a  gigantic  phenomenon  that  will  loom  larger  and  larger  after 
his  death,  more  especially  as  the  great  image  cannot  be  disfigured  then 
by  any  more  perverse  traits." 

It  all  ended  with  Weissheimer  going  back  to  Wiirzburg  in  a  huff, 
convinced,  according  to  Biilow  (in  a  letter  to  Pohl),  that  "Wagner 
was  jealous  of  him  and  had  intrigued  against  his  Korner.  What  do 
you  think  of  that?" 


The  favoured  few  who  attended  the  Meistersinger  rehearsals  saw 
clearly  that  a  new  era  was  being  inaugurated  not  only  in  operatic 
creation  but  in  operatic  production.  The  work  differed  from  all 
Wagner's  previous  ones  in  its  rapid  succession  of  stage  incidents 
of  the  most  varied  kind,  for  each  of  which  an  appropriate  move- 
ment or  gesture  had  to  be  taught  the  actors,  and  the  correspondence 
brought  out  between  word  and  tone  and  miming  on  the  stage  and 
the  lines  and  colours  of  the  orchestra.  Wagner  alone  could  solve 
the  thousand  problems  of  this  sort  that  presented  themselves.  For- 
tunately, in  spite  of  his  fatigue,  he  was  almost  invariably  in  the 
best  of  moods  in  the  theatre,  often  obtaining  his  end  not  only  by  the 
most  extraordinary  patience  but  by  irresistible  charm  of  manner. 
Contemporary  evidence  unanimously  agrees  that  had  he  chosen  to 
take  to  the  stage  — r  a  career  for  which  his  voice  and  stature  unfitted 
him  —  he  would  have  been  the  greatest  actor  in  Europe*  One  inci- 
dent in  particular  seems  to  have  remained  vivid  for  a  long  time 
after  in  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  it.  Holzel  did  not  satisfy 
him  in  the  episode  in  the  second  act  in  which  Beckmesser,  exas- 
perated beyond  endurance  by  SadbsV interruptions  of  his  serenade, 
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turns  on  the  cobbler  "with  the  utmost  fury",  as  the  stage  direction 
has  it: 

Oh,  you  vile  child  of  the  devil! 
This  trick's  the  last  I'll  stand  from  you! 

Silence,  or  by  all  that's  evil 
I  swear  I'll  beat  you  black  and  blue. 

To  show  Holzel  what  he  wanted  here,  Wagner  sprang  at  Sachs  "like 
a  tiger",  says  Nohl;  and  Holzel,  a  man  of  the  same  age  as  Wagner, 
could  come  nowhere  near  reproducing  that  convulsive  leap. 

He  seems  to  have  met  with  the  utmost  devotion  from  everyone  in 
the  company  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  members  of  the 
orchestra,  of  whom  the  most  offensive  was  the  boorish  hornist 
Strauss,6  taking  advantage,  as  usual,  of  his  economic  independence 
to  insult  his  intellectual  betters.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  German 
journalism  of  that  epoch  of  which  one  cannot  approve,  but  the  li- 
cence allowed  it  at  all  events  permitted  it  to  call  a  spade  a  spade 
when  .occasion  required;  and  it  is  comforting  to  find  Nohl,  in  his 
report  upon  the  Meistersinger  rehearsals,  indulging  in  the  plainest 
speaking  about  the  "brutality"  of  this  charming  specimen  of  Munich 
beer-culture  towards  the  Meister  —  this  "musician  of  the  old  school, 
destitute  of  anything  approaching  refinement'%  who  arrogantly  pre- 
sumes upon  his  "purse-proud  connections"  7» 


After  the  last  dress  rehearsal,  on  the  19th  June,  Wagner 
thanked  from  the  stage  the  whole  *  of  the  personnel  for  the  zeal  with 
which  they  had  given  themselves  up  for  so  long  to  the  study  of  "an 
exceedingly  complex  work",  the  miming  of  which  had  bristled  with 
difficulties  of  a  type  new  to  them.  To  the  orchestra  his  words  were, 


*  NNS,  p*  &61.  What  BUlow  must  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
players  we  can  Rurmiao  from  a  letter  of  his  two  years  later  to  Dttffiipp.  "Even  in  con- 
nection with  the  Court  Theatre  orchestra"*  he  writes,  "the  great  majority  of  which 
was  weii-di&potied  towards  me,  I  recall  only  too  sorrowfully  how  some  of  the  players  — 
Herren  C.M.W.,  S/  [Sandolhaeh],  Str,  [Stratum]  and  others  —  by  their  unceasing 
assiduity  in  spiting  and  provoking  me  by  their  malice,  rudeness  and  larinesst  used 
to  poison  for  me  all  pleasure  in  the  success  of  this  or  that  performance  in  the  concert 
room  or  the  opera  bouse/* 

*  With  the  exception  of  FrSuloin  Mailinger,  who  was  absent  on  that  occasion 
through  iadispoeition. 
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"To  you  I  need  say  nothing  more.  You  are  German  musicians:  we 
understand  each  other  without  words."  The  central  theme  of  his 
short  discourse  was  that  necessity  for  the  regeneration  of  German 
national  art  that  was  his  very  heart's  desire.  Schiller,  he  reminded 
them,  had  said  that  whenever  art  has  declined  the  guilt  for  this  has 
lain  on  the  artists  themselves.,  and  whatever  other  factors  might  have 
contributed  to  the  present  abasement  of  the  German  stage  one  thing 
was  certain  —  that  if  ever  it  was  to  rise  again  it  could  only  be 
through  the  artists.  That  decisive  point  had  now  been  reached  with 
the  Meister singer.  The  blame  for  the  decay  of  the  German  stage  had 
often  been  laid  at  the  door  of  opera,  and  not  altogether  unjustly. 

"But  not  only  the  German  opera  is  to  blame  —  rather  that  we  have 
found  a  place  in  our  theatres  for  foreign  products  having  their  origin 
in  quite  other  conditions  than  ours,  and  that  we  have  imitated  those 
products.  One  thing  only  will  restore  our  ruined  stage  to  health  - — the 
creation  of  a  truly  German  musical- dramatic  art,  and  above  all  the  most 
perfect  production  possible  of  it,  which  can  be  achieved  only  by  the 
whole  of  the  forces  concerned  being  animated  by  a  common  concep- 
tion. This  has  happened  here." 

The  little  speech,  which  had  been  delivered  in  a  quiet,  heartfelt 
tone,  profoundly  moved  those  who  heard  it:  there  could  have  been 
few  among  them  who  did  not  realise  at  last  that  with  "Wagner  a  new 
day  had  dawned  for  German  art. 

To  the  King,  on  the  morning  (the  19th)  of  the  final  rehearsal, 
which  was  a  performance  in  everything  but  name,  Wagner  sent  a 
brief  note  expressing  his  confidence  that  Ludwig  wo\ild  perceive, 
under  the  popular  humour  that  played  upon  the  surface  of  the  new 
work,  "the  profound  melancholy,  the  lamentation,  the  cry  of  dis- 
tress of  poetry  in  chains,  and  its  re-incarnation,  its  new  birth,  its 
magic  power  triumphing  over  the  common  and  base."  The  rehearsal 
was  attended  by  some  five  or  six  hundred  people,  among  them  the 
King. 

The  first  performance  proper,  on  the  21st,  at  which,  of  course, 
Ludwig  was  present,  was  attended  by  friends  and  enemies  of  Wag- 
ner from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  performance,  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  was  frequently  broken  in  upon  by  applause  after  this  or  that 
"number",  so  far  were  the  audiences  of  that  epoch  from  appreciat- 
ing the  unbroken  continuity  of  texture  in  a  Wagner  music  drama. 
Wagner  would  have  preferred  not  to  be  present,  but  that  would 
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have  not  only  hurt  the  King  but  discouraged  the  singers.  He  meant, 
however,  to  watch  the  performance  unseen  by  the  audience.  But 
when,  as  etiquette  prescribed,  he  presented  himself  to  the  King 
immediately  after  the  latter's  arrival,  Ludwig  insisted  on  his  seating 
himself  by  him  in  the  royal  box.  Though  called  for  by  the  audience 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  Wagner  did  not  appear  on  the  stage;  but 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  and  third  acts  he  bowed  his  acknowl- 
edgments from  the  box  at  the  request  of  the  King.0  A  remark  gen- 
erally attributed  to  Biilow,  "Horace  by  the  side  of  Augustus", 
spread  over  Europe  in  a  few  days.  For  a  mere  musician  to  behave  in 
this  fashion  in  a  royal  box  was  regarded  as  an  outrage  upon  Ger- 
man etiquette  by  the  more  aristocratic  members  of  the  audience; 
while  even  the  plain  people  present  were  so  astounded  that,  as  one 
awed  newspaper  reporter  expressed  it,  they  instinctively  looked  up 
to  see  if  the  ceiling  of  the  theatre  were  not  tumbling  down.  "Wag- 
ner", he  wrote, 

"the  branded,  exiled  heretic,  whom  not  much  more  than  two  years  ago 
even  the  King's  grace  could  not  shield  from  the  malignity  of  the  upper 
and  lower  rabble  of  our  art-metropolis,  now  rehabilitated  in  expres- 
sible fashion  in  the  selfsame  royal  box  in  which,  till  then,  only  royalties 
and  their  descendants  had  ever  been  seen  I" 


8 

It  was  the  highest  light  yet  in  Wagner's  life.  The  incident  was 
insignificant  in  itself,  but  as  a  symbol  it  was  tremendous*  The  fight 
seemed  definitely  won  at  last.  There  was  still  much  opposition,  of 
course,  especially  on  the  part  of  Wagner's  political  enemies  and  of 
the  stupider  and  baser  journalists  such  as  Hanslick;  but  in  the 
main  the  reception  of  the  Meistersinger  by  the  German  public  was 
not  only  cordial  but  affectionate,  for  in  the  splendid  work  it  saw 
itself  as  in  a  mirror.  Some  of  the  coolness,  if  not  actual  enmity, 
was  of  course  plain  honest  philistinism,  as  in  the  case  of  Frobel, 

*  That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  story  as  Glasenapp  tails  it:  according  to  him,  after  the 
stagers  had  taken  numerous  calls,  the  audience  turned  towards  the  royal  box  and 
clamoured  for  the  composer  until  at  last  the  King  persuaded  Wagner  to  show  him- 
self. Ludwig  Nohl,  however,  who  was  present,  tells  us,  in  his  virtually  contemporary 
account  of  the  performance,  that  thp  King  "hastily  left  the  box  as  soon  as  each  act 
was  finished/*  This  is  more  credible  than  Glasenapp's  story.  Ludwig  always  did  his 
hest  to  conceal  himself  from  public  view  in  the  theatre,  and  to  escape  from  his  loyal 
subjects  a*  quickly  as  he  could  when  the  curtain  fell. 
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who  his  whole  life  long  regarded  the  Meistersinger  as  Wagner's 
worst  work,  and  who  refused  to  print  in  the  Siiddeutsche  Presse  an 
article  dealing  with  the  recent  production  of  the  opera  because  he 
thought  the  tone  of  it  too  enthusiastic :  how,  he  naively  asks  in  his 
memoirs,  could  words  have  been  found  to  do  justice  to  a  great  politi- 
cal achievement  after  language  had  been  strained  in  this  fashion 
over  a  merely  artistic  one? 

Not  all  the  opposition  was  as  relatively  harmless  as  this.  Wag- 
ner's old  friend  Laube  distinguished  himself  by  a  frontal  attack  on 
the  Meistersinger  in  an  article  in  early  September  in  —  appropri- 
ately enough  —  Hanslick's  paper,  the  Neue  Freie  Presse.  As  we 
have  seen,  Wagner  and  Laube  had  to  some  extent  renewed  their  old- 
time  friendship  in  the  Vienna  days  of  1861.10  In  the  autumn  of 
1867  Laube,  anxious  to  give  up  his  post  as  Director  of  the  Burg 
Theatre,  had  cast  longing  eyes  on  the  Intendantship  at  Munich, 
which,  he  surmised,  would  soon  be  vacant.  He  appealed  to  Wagner's 
good  offices  in  the  matter.  Wagner  apparently  did  not  regard  him 
as  wholly  suitable  for  the  post,  but,  as  his  letter  of  the  3rd  October, 
1867  to  Billow  shows,  thought  that  in  the  event  of  Perfall  becom- 
ing Intendant  he  could  find  no  better  regisseur  or  technical  director 
than  Laube:  "he  is  a  sound  practician",  he  wrote,  "knows  a  great 
deal,  is  enormously  energetic,  and  strict."  Wagner's  attitude  is  un- 
derstandable: he  could  not  have  done  personally  with  Laube  as 
official  head  of  the  Munich  Theatre,  but  honestly  thought  he  might 
be  of  real  service  to  the  institution  in  the  department  —  the  purely 
dramatic  —  for  which  his  talents  and  his  experience  certainly  quali- 
fied him.  But  Laube  seems  to  have-set  his  heart  on  the  Intendantship, 
and  to  have  regarded  Wagner  as  directly  responsible  for  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  hopes.  In  this  he  was  mistaken,  for  many  other 
factors  had  come  into  play.11  He  took  his  revenge  in  his  Presse 
article,  which,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  extracts  from  it  that 
have  survived,  was  distinguished  more  by  abuse  of  the  Meistersinger 
than  by  anything  that  could  be  called  criticism;  but  Laube's  promi- 
nent position  in  the  German  theatrical  world  led  to  its  being  quoted 
far  and  wide. 

»  See  VoL  III,  p.  151. 

u  Poesart,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Munich  company  at  that  time,  tells  us  that 
the  real  obstacle  was  the  King,  who  did  not  wish  to  have  a  commoner  as  Intendant 
of  his  Court  Theatre.  PEE,  pp.  219-220. 
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On  the  8th  September  the  Leipzig  musical  journal.  Die  Tonhalle, 
published  the  first  part  of  a  long  article  by  Cornelius  on  the  new 
work.  The  anti-Wagnerian  editor  of  the  paper,  Dr.  Oskar  Paul,  who 
is  chiefly  known  to  scholars  today  by  his  translation  of,  and  com- 
mentary on,  the  De  Musica  of  Boethius,  saw  fit  to  accompany  Cor- 
nelius's article  with  what  he  called  a  "counterpart",  in  the  shape 
of  !a  reprint  of  Laube' s  Neue  Freie  Presse,  article-  Cornelius's  reac- 
tion to  this  was  swift  and  decisive:  he  told  Paul  what  he  thought  of 
him  and  forbade  publication  of  another  word  of  his  own  essay.12 

Wagner,  for  his  part,  behaved  in  characteristic  fashion.  He 
dashed  off  three  acid  sonnets  to  Laube  1S  (who  had  by  then  become 
director  of  the  Leipzig  Town  Theatre),  in  which  he  ironically  con- 
gratulated that  town  on  its  latest  acquisition,  and  Laube  on  his 
acquisition,  so  to  speak,  of  such  a  town.  The  sonnets  were  signed 
"An  enthusiastic  Leipzig  Patriot",  and,  according  to  Glasenapp, 

"sent  with  an  accompanying  letter  of  Wagner's  of  the  10th  September 
to  an  Austrian  political  journal,  which,  however,  had  not  the  pluck  to 
print  them !  So  well-accredited  was  Laube's  name  at  that  time,  and  so 
unequal  the  measuring-rod  for  what  could  be  said  against  him  and 
against  Wagner  !** 

But  that,  as  we  now  know,  is  not  the  whole  story,  which  in  its  totality 
does  not  reflect  much  credit  on  the  composer  of  the  Meistersinger. 
It  is  with  regret  that  we  see  Wagner,  as  on  certain  other  occasions, 
resorting  to  anonymity  in  order  to  strike  at  someone  or  something 
he  dislikes  without  incurring  any  personal  responsibility  for  what 
he  is  doing.  The  reader  will  probably  ask  himself  why  any  Vienna 
journal  should  have  jibbed  at  printing  three  piquant  poems  on  the 
subject  of  Laube  which,  openly  emanating  from  Richard  Wagner* 
would  have  been  first-rate  "copy".  He  will  understand  the  situation 
better  when  he  reads  Wagner's  letter  of  the  10th  September  to  Rich- 
ter,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Munich.1* 

"I  do  not  know  Forges*  address,  street  or  number.  Be  so  good  as  to 
copy  out  the  accompanying  sonnets  clearly  and  correctly  and  give  the 
transcript  to  Forges  in  my  name.  I  want  him  to  use  his  connections  to 

**  The  complete  article,  together  with  Cornelius's  letter  to  Paul,  will  be  found 
jb  CAMK,  pp.  173-137. 
RWGS,  XII,  370-1. 
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get  the  poems  printed  in  some  approachable  Vienna  political  journal 
—  naturally  one  inimical  to  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  such  as  the  Wan- 
derer. My  name  must  not  be  disclosed." 

That  Glasenapp  was  aware  of  this  letter  seems  to  be  proved  by  his 
giving  the  10th  September  as  the  date  on  which  the  sonnets  were 
"sent  with  an  accompanying  letter  of  Wagner's  to  an  Austrian  politi- 
cal journal",  which  is  an  inaccurate  statement  of  the  facts.  Not  only 
was  there  no  letter  of  Wagner's  to  any  paper,  but  he  was  insistent 
that  his  authorship  of  the  poems  should  not  be  revealed:  he  sent 
them  to  Richter,  who  was  to  copy  them  and  pass  them  on  to  Forges, 
who  was  to  try  to  plant  them  on  one  of  his  journalistic  connections 
in  Vienna.  As  it  happened,  the  Wanderer  had  ceased  publication 
some  months  before  this  time,  though  Wagner  appears  not  to  have 
been  aware  of  this;  but  as  the  editor  of  that  journal  was  his  old 
friend  Friedrich  Uhl,  to  whom,  as  the  then  editor  of  the  Botschafter, 
he  had  addressed  the  open  letter  of  the  18th  April,  1865  on  the 
coming  performance  of  Tristan  in  Munich,16  there  could  have  been 
only  one  motive  on  his  part  in  proceeding  as  .he  did  —  to  assault 
Laube  in  the  dark  with  no  danger  to  himself.  One  likes  him  better 
when  he  fought  in  the  open,  as  he  did  when,  in  the  following  March, 
he  sent  Laube  a  curt  note  to  the  effect  that  the  latter  would  be  doing 
him  a  great  favour  if  he  would  use  his  position  at  the  Leipzig  The- 
atre "to  see  that  my  operas  are  never  given  there  again*'.  This 
Laube  affair,  by  the  way,  was  not  the  only  one  in  which  Wagner 
tried  to  use  Richter  as  his  own  little  private  quisling. 

One  further  example  of  the  enmity  towards  him  in  certain  Ger- 
man circles  may  be  given  here.  Some  years  after  the  events  just 
recorded,  an  article  by  Cornelius  with  the  title  of  German  Art  and 
Richard  Wagner,  in  which  a  survey  was  made  of  what  Germany 
owed  to  the  new  impulse  given  to  its  art  by  the  composer  of  Tristan 
and  the  Meistersinger,  appeared  in  the  Vienna  Deutsche Zeitung™ 
The  editor  accompanied  it  with  a  remark  that  "henceforth  the  Wag- 
ner matter  is  inseparable  from  the  German  matter".  Thereupon 
Brahms's  crony  Dr.  Billroth,  who  was  a  shareholder  in  the  Deutsche 
Zeitwng,  not  merely  wrote  to  another  well-known  anti-Wagnerian, 
the  famous  art-historian  Liibke,  expressing  his  anger  over  the  article 
and  the  editorial  note,  but  protested  directly  to  the  editor. 

»  See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  369, 

»  It  will  be  found  in  CAMK,  pp.  187-200. 
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On  the  whole,  however,  Wagner  had  little  to  complain  of  in  the 
reception  of  his  latest  work;  and  what  must  have  gratified  him  more 
than  anything  else  was  the  feeling  that  the  national  importance  of 
the  Meistersinger  in  particular  and  of  his  work  in  general  was  now 
fairly  on  the  way  towards  recognition  by  his  fellow-countrymen. 
Even  the  Berlin  comic  paper  Kladderadatsch  broke  into  enthusiastic 
verse  on  the  "national"  theme.  By  its  very  subject  and  nature  the 
new  work  was  calculated  to  appeal  as  no  previous  creation  of  Wag- 
ner's had  done  to  the  fast-accumulating  German  national  conscious- 
ness of  itself  and  of  what  the  Germans  were  coming  to  regard  as 
their  world  mission*  The  most  definite  and  most  detailed  expression 
of  this  point  of  view  is  to  be  found  in  the  articles  of  Ludwig  Nohl 
that  followed  the  production.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  that  produc- 
tion took  place  within  a  few  days  of  the  celebrations  at  Worms  of 
the  great  deed  of  Luther  which,  as  Nohl  puts  it,  "first  truly  made 
us  Germans  Germans",  the  deed  that  was  a  demonstration  of  "the 
German  truth  of  conviction"*  "It  was  one  thotight,  one  feeling",  he 
says,  that  animated  both  celebrations  in  1868,  the  thought,  the  feel- 
ing, that  the  German  Folk  had  found  its  real  soul  in  Luther  and 
in  Wagner.  Each  had  not  only  freed  the  German  spirit  from  foreign 
fetters  but  had  endowed  it  with  the  strength  and  independence  to 
realise  the  future  "world-dominion"  of  that  spirit, 

"Herein  resided  the  deep  inwardness  of  the  relation  of  these  two  fes- 
tival events  to  each  other ;  both  were  signs  that  at  last  we  are  beginning 
to  possess  and  enjoy  in  every  sphere  of  life  our  pure,  unalloyed  in- 
dividuality of  being.  Both  events,  considered  in  their  final  essence  and 
in  the  wealth  of  their  effects  on  our  life,  were  the  deed  of  the  fully* 
awakened  spirit  of  the  German  nation.9* 

Only  today,  "after,  indeed,  an  epoch  of  servitude  to  a  foreign 
pseudo-civilisation  [presumably  the  French] *%  is  this  German 
spirit*  at  long  last,  emerging  from  **a  merely  instinctive  feeling** 
to  "clear  consciousness  of  itself  %  and  achieving  its  mission  not 
only  in  "ideal  wishes  and  hopes'*  but  in  "the  realistic  force  of  a 
firm  will  and  a  sure  laying  hold  of  things,  a  force  which  henceforth 
will  fill  all  our  thinking  and  all  our  doing  and  bring  to  final  com- 
pletion  the  lofty  edifice  of  our  national  existence/* iy 
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It  is  not  only  in  the  sprawl  and  muddle  of  his  clumsy  prose,  the 
thought  stumbling  and  spluttering  its  way  through  the  involved 
syntax  like  a  hippopotamus  ploughing  through  a  mud-flat,  that  Nohl 
shows  himself  truly  of  the  tribe  of  Richard.  Even  more  striking  is 
the  similarity  of  ideas.  For  Nohl,  as  for  Wagner,  not  only  is  Ger- 
many at  last  beginning  to  find  itself  but  it  is  on  German  culture 
that  the  future  salvation  of  the  whole  world  is  going  to  depend ;  as 
he  says,  the  Meistersinger  production  filled  all  Germany  with  a 
presentiment  of  the  renewal  of  the  national  life,  and  it  could  almost 
be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  times  that  from  many  a  mouth,  in  many  a 
journal,  a  parallel  had  been  drawn  between 

"the  recent  successful  achievement  in  the  political  sphere  [the  hum- 
bling of  Austria  by  Prussia?]  and  this  latest  decisive  battle  within  the 
sphere  of  art  .  .  .  proof  enough  that  there  is  a  general  instinctive  con- 
viction of  the  inner  connection  of  the  two  things."  1S 

11 

A  second  performance  of  the  Meistersinger  should  have  been 
given  on  the  24th  June,  but  indisposition  on  HolzeFs  part  necessi- 
tated a  postponement  to  the  28th.  The  remaining  performances  be- 
fore the  closing  of  the  theatre  for  the  summer  took  place  on  the  2nd, 
7th,  12th  and  16th  July.  On  the  last  evening  of  all,  Fischer  having 
become  hoarse,  Richter  sang  the  part  of  Kothner  at  very  short 
notice.19 

Wagner  went  back  to  Triebschen  on  the  24th  June.  Immediately 
after  the  first  performance  the  King  had  written  Him  a  deeply-felt 
letter,  proclaiming  once  more  his  belief  in  him  and  in  the  triumph 
of  their  ideal.  "Fate  has  called  us  to  a  great  work",  he  said;  "we 
came  into  the  world  that  we  might  testify  to  the  truth.  .  ,  .  To  you 
I  owe  everything,  everything!  Hail  German  art!  In  this  sign  will 
we  conquer!"  In  his  reply,  after  thanking  the  King  for  all  the  grace 
he  had  bestowed  on  him  and  the  happiness  he  had  brought  him,  Wag- 
ner said  he  had  resolved  that  in  order  not  to  add  to  his  difficulties 
again  he  would  forever  refrain  from  any  contact  with  actual  affairs 
in  Munich.  To  the  world  he  would  be  as  one  dead:  more  withdrawn 

»  See  the  series  of  articles  in  NNS,  pp.  309-460. 

**  The  extra  expense  of  the  Mei&ter&inger  production,  i.e.,  the  cost  of  the  "guest" 
singers,  the  new  scenery,  and  so  on,  amounted  to  48,000  florins. 
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from  it  than  ever,  he  would  live  henceforth  only  to  create:  soon 
Siegfried  "would  be  in  the  King's  hands.  More  clearly  than  ever  be- 
fore he  sees  with  how  great  a  King  the  Fates  have  linked  his  own 
life.  "You  are  the  rescuer,  the  redeemer!  See  me  here  speechless  at 
your  feet!" 

In  all  this  there  is  perhaps  a  touch  of  the  physical  exhaustion 
and  depression  that  were  bound  to  follow  upon  a  month  of  such 
work  and  excitement  as  Wagner  had  just  been  through  in  Munich. 
But  there  was  something  else.  That  month  had  been  sufficient  to  con- 
vince him  that  only  in  a  theatre  of  his  own  could  he  hope  to  achieve 
what  he  regarded  as  his  mission.  It  has  been  the  fashion  among 
biographers  to  blame  the  "stupidity"  and  "ill- will"  of  Perfall  and 
some  of  his  associates  for  the  many  unpleasantnesses  that  Wagner 
had  to  undergo  at  this  time  and  later  in  Munich.  But  that  is  a  preju- 
diced view.  Perfall  and  the  others  would  have  been  cither  less  or 
more  than  human  had  they  slavishly  submitted  to  being  cancelled 
out  by  Wagner  in  their  own  theatre.  An  impossible  situation  had 
gradually  defined  itself  there:  some  of  the  outsiders  or  new-comers, 
in  particular  Betz,  Hallwachs  and  Richter,  had  arrived  at  a  point 
where  they  could  bluntly  declare  that  when  it  came  to  a  difference 
of  opinion  or  procedure  between  Wagner  and  the  Intendanz,  they 
would  take  orders  only  from  Wagner.  In  his  heart  of  hearts  Wag- 
ner must  have  known  that  no  theatre  could  be  run  permanently  as 
the  Munich  institution  was  being  run  just  then  on  his  account,  with 
the  more  important  performances  mainly  in  the  hands  of  "guests" 
only  nominally  under  the  control  of  the  local  Intendanz,  and  with 
their  adoration  of  Wagner  collaborating  with  their  sense  of  their 
own  indispensability  for  the  job  in  hand  to  make  them  scornful  of 
any  authority  but  his. 

Wagner  would  not  have  the  slightest  feeling  for  Perfall  in  these 
things,  convinced  as  he  was  that  nothing  in  Munich,  or  indeed  in 
the  world,  mattered  but  his  own  work  for  the  redemption  of  German 
culture  through  the  theatre.  But  he  could  always  feel  very  acutely 
for  himself;  and  he  must  have  realised  by  now  that  it  would  be  a 
sheer  impossibility  for  him  to  go  through  this  kind  of  thing  in  con- 
nection with  each  new  production  of  his.  Moreover  the  Cosima  mat- 
ter was  bound  to  come  to  a  head  before  long,  and  when  it  did,  not 
only  was  there  likely  to  be  unpleasantness  between  himself  and  the 
King  but  Billow  would  almost  certainly  have  to  sever  his  connection 
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with  Munich.  So  it  is  without  surprise  that  we  find  him  writing  to 
Perfall,  the  day  before  the  first  performance  of  the  Meistersinger, 

"Since,  thanks  to  the  happy  assembly  of  talents  and  the  intelligent  zeal 
of  the  regisseur  [Hallwachs]  granted  me,20  everything  has  turned  out 
excellently,  it  is  with  all  the  greater  satisfaction  that  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  you  that  I  now  gladly  cease  all  connection  with  the 
Royal  Court  Theatre." 

12 

He  certainly  had  not  Billow  on  his  side  in  the  general  matter  of 
the  Munich  Opera.  For  all  his  devotion  to  Wagner,  nothing  was 
further  from  BtQow's  thoughts  than  to  regard  his  Munich  Kapell- 
meistership  as  solely  a  Wagnerian  function.  He  was  ready  and 
willing  to  conduct  operas  of  all  schools  if  only  they  had  some  good 
in  them;  and  whatever  he  put  his  hand  to  he  carried  through  with 
the  conscientiousness  that  never  deserted  him  as  an  artist.  "My  prin- 
ciple as  a  practical  artist",  he  wrote  to  Emil  Bock  in  October, 

"is  bonapartish  —  destruction  of  the  old  parties  and  of  the  new.  The 
party  for  which  I  make  propaganda  is  that  of  the  people  who  can  and 
do.  Here  in  Munich  my  immediate  aim  is  primarily  to  give  model  per- 
formances of  all  classical  masterworks" ; 

and  "masterworks'%  in  this  connection,  meant  Anything,  in  any 
genre,  that  had  a  note  unmistakably  its  own.  For  his  part  he  found 
Perf all  intelligent  and  willing,  and  he  must  often  have  sympathised 
with  him  in  his  complaints  about  Wagner's  "groundless  suspicions". 
We  shall  do  well  not  to  take  as  seriously  as  the  Wahnf ried  satel- 
lites have  done  the  theory  that  in  every  conflict  of  Wagner  with  the 
German  theatres  he  was  in  the  right  and  they  in  the  wrong.  The 
directors  of  those  theatres  were  perfectly  justified,  for  example, 
in  asking  for  cuts  in  the  Meister singer 9  the  work  being  decidedly  too 
long  for  performance  intact  under  ordinary  theatrical  conditions. 
Wagner's  contention  was,  of  course,  that  these  conditions  should 
be  set  aside.  His  simple  explanation  of  the  matter  was  that  Intend- 
ants,  singers  and  the  rest  of  them  wanted  the  opera  shortened  be- 
cause they  were  "lazy  and  incompetent";  and  he  refused  at  first 
to  let  any  theatre  have  the  keenly-desired  work  unless  it  would  guar- 
antee a  performance  without* cuts.  In  the  end,  as  we  have  seen,  he 

*°  Not  a  word  of  recognition,  be  it  observed,  of  Perfall  and  his  staff! 
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had  to  withdraw  from  this  position,  partly  out  of  consideration  for 
his  publisher's  interests. 

Nor  was  the  question  of  cuts  the  only  source  of  friction  with  some 
of  the  larger  theatres.  The  reader  will  recall  that  in  1852  Wagner 
himself  had  wrecked  the  plan  of  the  Berlin  Intendant  to  give 
Tannhduser  by  stipulating  that  as  he  himself  was  banned  from  Ger- 
man soil  just  then,  Liszt  should  be  given  authority  to  act  for  him 
in  the  Berlin  Theatre.  Liszt,  being  a  man  of  the  world,  had  had  the 
good  sense  to  point  out  that  he  could  go  to  Berlin  only  in  response 
to  a  direct  and  definite  invitation  from  the  local  Intendant;  for  obvi- 
ously his  presence  there  as  Wagner's  plenipotentiary  would  have 
been  taken  as  an  insult  by  the  people  whose  business  it  was  to  pro- 
duce opera  in  the  Prussian  capital.  Untaught 'and  unteachable  by 
experience,  and  with  his  usual  scant  understanding  of  the  psychol- 
ogy of  others,  Wagner  now  took  the  same  wrong  line  with  regard 
to  the  Meistersinger. 

His  naivete  as  a  psychologist  is  revealed  in  a  letter  of  his  to 
Herbeck,  a  propos  of  a  plan  to  give  his  new  work  in  Dresden. 

"As  none  of  the  official  Kapellmeisters  there  is  capable  of  a  true  under- 
standing and  reproduction  of  my  work,  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  my- 
self to  take  any  part  in  the  rehearsing  of  it,  I  suggest  the  private  co- 
operation of  the  young  Music  Director  Hans  Richter,  who  is  at  present 
in  Munich.  Being  intimately  acquainted  with  all  my  intentions,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  training  both  the  Munich  singers  and  the  chorus  to  the  most 
admirable  accuracy  in  an  astonishingly  short  space  of  time.  He  would 
do  the  same  thing  in  Dresden,  but  of  course  strictly  privatim,  and  con- 
sequently without  any  offence  to  the  Kapellmeisters:  in  addition  he 
would  teach  the  singers  the  right  tempi  down  to  the  last  shade,  as  well 
as  the  correct  expression,  so  that  when  it  came  to  the  official  theatre 
rehearsals  the  Kapellmeisters  would,  as  it  were,  have  the  right  concep- 
tion forced  on  them  by  the  singers.  By  this  means  I  could  be  fairly  sure 
of  a  performance  of  the  only  kind  that  has  any  value  in  my  eyes,  and 
that  would  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Dresden  Theatre/9 

The  pathetic,  incredible  innocence  of  it!  And  of  Glasenapp  too,  who 
is  honestly  astonished  that 

"to  this  protective  measure  the  Dresden  directorate  objected  that  they 
could  not  powibly  consent  to  having  their  Kapellmeisters  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  young  musician." 

But  what  else  could  Wagner  have  expected?  Rietss  and  the  others 
were  no  doubt  as  <&uU  as  Wagner  said  they  were;  but  would  any 
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man  with  the  smallest  understanding  of  human  nature  have  expected 
them  to  acquiesce  for  a  moment  in  such  an  arrangement  as  he  sug- 
gested? And  of  course  he  lost  his  temper  and  sulked  as  he  generally 
did  when  he  could  not  get  his  own  way  at  once*  He  was  sick  and 
tired  of  the  lot  of  them,  he  wrote  to  Tichatschek :  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  any  theatre,  so  stupid  wfere 
the  administrators  of  them  all. 

His  own  management  of  his  own  affairs.,  however,  was  not  always 
ideally  intelligent.  In  mid-September,  1868  he  received  a  letter 
from  Hiilsen,  the  Berlin  Intendant,  pointing  out  that  while  the  Ber- 
lin Opera,  by  its  payment  of  100  ducats  to  Wagner  for  the  Flying 
Dutchman  in  January,  1844  had  legally  acquired  the  right  of  per- 
formance of  that  work  in  perpetuity,  the  Berlin  system  of  paying 
royalties  not  having  been  established  until  the  following  March,  he 
regarded  it  as  a  moral  obligation  on  his  part  to  let  the  Dutchman 
now  rank  on  a  royalty  basis  as  soon  as  enough  performances  had 
been  given  to  cover  the  original  lump  payment.  To  this  letter,  which, 
considering  how  much  Hiilsen  disliked  Wagner,  can  only  be  con- 
sidered rather  handsome  of  him,  Wagner  did  not  at  the  time  vouch- 
safe any  reply.21 

13 

In  the  theatres,  as  everywhere  else,  Wagner  was  his  own  worst 
enemy,  and  we  may  reasonably  decline  to  believe,  without  con- 
firmation from  less  prejudiced  quarters,  all  the  bad  he  has  to  say 
about  the  Intendants  and  Directors.  Biilow,  at  any  rate,  could  get 
on  well  enough  with  Perf  all,  as  his  letters  show.  Nor  can  we  always 
be  quite  sure  that  Wagner  was  not  deceiving  himself  not  only  as  to 
the  defects  of  those  whom  he  took  to  be  his  enemies  but  as  to  the 
virtues  of  those  who  were  anxious  to  show  themselves  his  friends. 
In  August,  1868  he  gave  Hallwachs  a  glowing  testimonial:  he  pro- 
nounced him  the  best  opera  producer  he  had  ever  known,  on  the 
strength  of  "what  he  had  seen  of  him  at  close  quarters  during  the 
rehearsals  and  performances  of  the  Meistersinger.  Hallwachs,  he 
said,  understood  every  one  of  his  directions  at  once,  and  carried  it 
out  intelligently  to  the  smallest  detail.  Perfall  took  a  different  view 

*  3CGSB,  pp.  84-5.  The  opera  was  given  in  Berlin  about  this  time  with  Betz  as 
the  Duteb&iatt,  but  with  scant  success. 
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of  the  matter.  "The  staging  of  the  Meister singer",  he  told  a  corre- 
spondent in  July, 

"cannot  be  taken  as  a  test  of  Hallwachs's  capacity*  Not  he  but  Wagner 
was  the  producer.  Hallwachs's  awkwardness  and  slowness  made  him  a 
joke  among  the  personnel.  He  showed  that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  busi- 
ness of  a  regisseur.  ...  In  Wagner's  presence  he  knew  how  to  cloak 
all  his  failings  and  to  put  the  blame  on  Director  Franz  Seitz,  who  was 
not  in  Wagner's  good  books.  If  Wagner  praises  Hallwachs  it  may  be 
because  he  recommended  him  and  because  Hallwachs  is  a  foreigner; 
for  everything  native  [to  Bavaria]  is  to  this  gentleman  [Wagner]  eo 
ip$o  bad  and  reprehensible.  Hallwachs's  behaviour  towards  the  Munich 
Intendanz  generates  a  strong  suspicion  that  with  his  entry  into  the 
theatre  the  spy  system  was  firmly  established,  that  every  one  of  my 
steps  'Was  watched,  and  that  in  his  heart  of  hearts  Herr  Hallwachs  re- 
gards Herr  Wagner  as  his  real  chie{,  with  the  duty  of  constantly  re- 
porting to  him  regarding  my  own  ddings.  Furthermore,  he  would  be 
well  cast  here  for  the  role  already  taken  upon  himself  by  another  of 
Wagner's  recommendations,  Richter,  brought  by  him  into  the  theatre 
as  solo-repetitor  —  the  role  of  inciting  the  personnel  against  their  chief 
whenever  he  tries  to  restore  order  by  means  of  his  own  subordinates." 

Allowing  for  a  little  error  on  both  sides,  it  looks  as  if  the  mair 
truth  might  be  with  PerfalL  Wagner's  belief  in  himself  and  hi* 
passion  for  dominance  would  certainly  be  played  up  to  by  clevei 
people  bent  on  advancing  their  own  interests:  flattery  and  unques 
tioning  obedience  would  go  a  very  long  way  towards  securing  his 
good  opinion*  And  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  some  of  his  yes-men 
modelling  themselves  on  him,  behaved  with  a  rudeness  equal  to  hii 
own  towards  the  Intendanz,  trusting  to  his  protection,  which  the] 
thought  all-powerful,  to  save  them  from  what  would  have  been  any 
where  else  the  logical  consequences  of  their  insolence  and  insub 
ordination*  One  of  them  at  any  rate,  Richter,  was  to  discover  befor< 
he  was  much  older  that  he  had  taken  too  much  for  granted  as  re 
gards  Wagner's  power  in  Munich,  and  trusted  rather  too  blindly  t< 
his  protecting  hand. 

It  is  certain  that  when  Wagner  left  Munich  after  the  first  per 
formances  of  the  Meistersinger  it  was  already  in  his  mind  neve: 
again  to  take  part  in  the  production  of  one  of  his  works  there  —  i 
course  which  even  he  must  have  sensed  would  be  bound  to  affect  fo: 
the  worse  his  relations  with  the  King*  But  both  of  them  would  hav« 
been  astonished  and  shocked  had  they  been  told  then  that  it  woul< 
be  eight  years  before  they  were  to  set  eyes  on  each  other  again* 
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ON  THE  10th  July  the  King  loyally  informed  Cosima  that  he  had 
heard  on  good  authority  that  Rockel  had  been  repeating  the  old 
Malvina  "calumnies"  about  her  and  Wagner:  it  grieves  him,  he 
says,  to  have  to  tell  her  this,  but  he  cannot  reconcile  it  with  his  con- 
science to  hide  it  from  her.1  Cosima.,  of  course,  sent  the  note  on  to 
Wagner,  who,  in  his  letter  of  the  16th  to  Ludwig,  tells  him  she  has 
been  so  grievously  wounded  by  his  news  and  the  depth  of  human  de- 
pravity it  discloses  that  she  will  leave  Munich  at  once,  perhaps  never 
to  return  there.2  Her  physicians  have  ordered  her  to  a  milder  cli- 
mate. She  will  probably  spend  the  coming  winter  in  Italy,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  her  father  or  of  other  relations;  and  this  step  may 
of  necessity  lead  to  a  request  from  Biilow  that  the  King  shall  accept 
his  resignation  of  his  Kappellmeistership.  Wagner  still  tries  to  keep 
up  the  old  bluff  that  the  whole  trouble  has  its  roots  in  the  "machina- 
tions" of  evil-minded  people  who  have  unfortunately  been  permit- 
ted to  go  "unpunished";  but  at  any  rate,  he  says,  the  King  and  him- 
self and  Cosima  can  now  hope  for  peace. 

He  reminds  Ludwig  of  a  vow  he  had  long  ago  taken  not  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  production  of  the  Meister singer,  a  vow  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  break  out  of  consideration  for  his  performers. 


i  KLTVWB,  II,  335  note. 

r  2  To  his  credit  he  stands  up  for  the  loyalty  of  Rockel.  It  may  be  added  that 
Cosima  told  R8ckel  what  she  had  heard  about  him,  without,  however,  disclosing  the 
name  of  her  informant.  R5ckel,  after  promising  that  he  would  deal  with  the  person 
whom  he  suspected  of  being  responsible  for  the  trouble,  seems  to  have  satisfied  him- 
self that  the  "gossip"  was  hardly  worth  bothering  about  any  further,  and  to  have 
quietly  let  the  matter  drop.  This  apparently  angered  Wagner,  who,  in  the  following 
November,  reproached  him  bitterly  for  not  having  "justified  himself"  in  the  proper 
quarter:  no  doubt,  he  snapped,  "political  affairs  left  you  with  no  time  to  occupy 
yourself  with  tribes  of  this  sort".  Rockel  replied  placably  that  he  was  no  longer  young 
enough  to  get  worked  up  over  slanders  and  misunderstandings. 

This  was  the  last  interchange  of  letters  between  the  two  old  friends. 
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"Yet  my  vow  I  did  not  break;  my  declaration  that  I  would  not  be 
present  at  the  first  performance  of  any  of  my  works  was  prompted 
mainly  by  my  aversion  from  the  spectacle  of  the  public  of  an  ordinary 
theatre  performance  and  immediate  association  with  it." 

He  reminds  the  King  of  another  vow  of  his,  that  if  ever  the  great 
scheme  for  the  festival  theatre  should  be  realised  he  would  make  a 
"sacrifice"  of  the  joy  of  seeing  the  Ring  produced  in  it,  being  con- 
tent to  pay  in  complete  retirement  his  ardent  homage  to  the  bene- 
factor who  had  made  that  result  possible.  His  life  belongs  to  the 
King  alone:  he  will  nurse  his  broken  health  in  order  to  find  the 
strength  to  serve  him  by  completing  his  great  work.  As  for  Cosima, 
the  King  shall  have  news  of  her  from  him  now  and  then.  She  is  "so 
profound,  so  rare  a  being"  that  she  does  not  belong  to  this  world: 
therefore  she  will  disappear  from  it,  as  every  noble  creature  has  to 
do  who  is  working  for  the  world. 

Once  more  we  can  only  say  that  he  is  merely  writing  "literature"* 
He  is  not  being  completely  honest  with  the  King. 

He  had  left  Munich  in  June  virtually  resolved  never  to  visit  the 
town  again.  By  mid-July  his  mind  was  made  up  on  this  matter.  We 
find  him  assuring  Richter  that  if  his  efforts  to  plant  him  as  a  Music 
Director  in  the  Munich  Theatre  at  a  salary  of  1,200  florins  a  year 
should  not  succeed  he  will  take  care  of  him  in  some  other  way*  "For 
your  further  information",  he  continued, 

**I  may  say  that  whether  you  get  a  post  in  Munich  or  not,  you  will 
never  come  into  contact  with  me  there  again,  for  I  am  firmly  resolved 
never  to  return  there  and  never  again  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Munich  Theatre.  This  unshakeablc  resolution  of  mine  has  its  root  in 
certain  happenings  of  decisive  weight.** 

The  date  of  this  letter  is  the  21st  July*  Now  it  was  on  the  16th  that 
Wagner  had  told  the  King  that  as  the  result  of  the  latest  "calum- 
nies" about  himself  and  Cosima  the  latter  had  determined  to  leave 
Munich  for  good*  These  were  obviously  the  "recent  happenings**  to 
which  he  refers  in  his  letter  to  Richter  as  putting  an  end  to  his  own 
association  with  Munich* 

Why  should  he  think  that  severance  necessary?  By  his  own  admis- 
sion to  one  friend  after  another,  he  ranked  the  recent  Meistersinger 
production  as  the  best  that  any  of  his  works  had  ever  had.  He  still 
had  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  King,  and  could  count  with  cer- 
tainty on  the  best  material  Germany  could  provide  being  assembled 
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for  his  next  production,  that  of  the  Ring,  on  having  as  many  re- 
hearsals as  he  liked,  on  the  subservience  of  everyone  concerned  to 
his  will.  Why  then  should  he  set  fire  to  the  bridge  between  Munich 
and  himself  in  this  fashion?  His  dislike  of  Perfall  and  other  offi- 
cials cannot  possibly  be  looked  upon  as  the  really  determining  fac- 
tor. Let  us  accept,  for  argument's  sake,  his  theory  that  the  Munich 
officials,  instead  of  co-operating  with  him,  had  done  their  utmost  to 
frustrate  him.  In  that  case,  surely,  there  was  less  reason  than  ever 
before  for  him  to  cut  loose  from  Munich:  for  if  the  "criminals"  had 
done  their  worst  and  failed  so  abjectly  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Meister singer,  what  had  he  to  fear  in  connection  with  his  next  pro- 
duction there?  » 

Nor  can  we  be  satisfied  with  the  traditional  story  that  Wagner 
broke  with  the  King  because  his  artistic  conscience  had  been  out- 
raged by  Ludwig's  determination  to  bring  out  the  Rhinegold  before 
the  Ring  was  ready  in  its  entirety.  Wagner  at  that  time  not  only  had  * 
no  objection  to  the  piecemeal  floating  of  the  Ring  operas  but  actu- 
ally contemplated  it  himself.  In  February,  1868  the  Munich  man- 
agement had  it  in  mind  to  reconstruct  the  stage  during  the  coming 
summer  vacation.  In  a  letter  to  Diifflipp  of  the  5th  of  that  month 
Wagner  approved  of  thiS  scheme,  which,  he  said,  would  not  only 
raise  the  Munich  Theatre  at  last  to  the  level  of  the  best  theatres  in 
Germany  but  would  make  it,  as  he  expressed  it,  fairly  well  able  to 
cope  with  such  scenic  demands  as  his  Nibelungen  drama  would 
make  on  it. 

"It  would  consequently  not  be  impossible,  in  the  event  of  his  Majesty 
so  desiring,  to  give  anticipatory  performances  of  the  separate  mem- 
bers of  this  cycle,  at  intervals,  say,  of  a  year:  thus  a  beginning  might 
be  made  next  year  with  the  Rhinegold,  to  be  followed  by  the  Valkyrie 
in  the  year  after  that,  the  whole  work  being  thus  produced  in  succes- 
sive stages."  8 

This  rules  out  for  good  the  notion  that  the  breach  between  himself 
and  the  King  in  1869  was  due  to  his  anger  over  Ludwig's  insistence 
on  producing  the  Rhinegold.  He  was  angry  with  him;  but  it  was  for 
other  reasons  than  a  supposed  assault  on  the  artistic  unity  of  the 
Ring. 

The  trouble  really  dates  from  the  summer  of  1868,  when  the  Mal- 
vina  episode  raised  its  ugly  head  once  more,  this  time  more  threat- 

•  RWBA,  II,  300-1. 
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eningly  than  ever.  By  the  trickery  he  had  practised  on  the  generous- 
hearted  young  King  in  the  summer  of  1866,  a  piece  of  trickery  for 
which  not  only  Cosima  but  Billow  must  share  the  odium  with  him, 
he  had  put  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Fates  which  they  could  be 
counted  on  to  use  against  him  with  deadly  effect  sooner  or  later. 
Nemesis  came  in  the  July  of  1868,  Munich  was  evidently  seething 
with  gossip  about  the  triangle :  Cosima's  further  stay  there  had  by 
now  become  impossible,  and  if  her  flight  should  bring  the  scandal 
much  further  into  the  open  how  could  Billow  remain  at  his  post 
in  the  town?  Then,  with  Biilow  gone,  what  was  going  to  become  not 
merely  of  the  plans  for  the  Ring  and  other  "model"  performances 
but  of  the  Music  School,  into  the  work  of  which  Biilow  had  thrown 
himself  with  such  splendid  energy  and  enthusiasm? 


The  sensible  and  honest  thing  would  have  been  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  the  matter  to  the  King  long  ago;  but  how  could  he  do  that 
now,  after  having  deceived  and  publicly  degraded  the  unsuspecting 
boy  as  he  had  done  two  years  before?  The  measure  of  his  perplexity 
is  given  by  his  desperate  attempt  still  to  nftaintain  the  old  fagade  of 
lies  and  bluff.  The  most  recent  trouble,  he  desperately  tries  to  make 
out  in  a  letter  of  the  19th  July  to  the  King,  began  with  Lud wig's 
absence  from  a  recent  performance  of  the  Meistersinger:  this  had 
started  malicious  rumours  of  a  fresh  "disgrace";  next,  "it  was 
learned,  from  people  in  the  know'%  that 

"very  evil  reports  about  my  relations  with  Frau  von  Biilow  had  aroused 
an  ungracious  mood  in  his  Majesty,  That  suffices:  the  object  is  at- 
tained- The  happiness  and  peace  of  mind  of  three  honourable  people 
fhimself,  Cosima  and  Bulow]  are  once  more  undermined,  perhaps 
permanently;  for  I  ask  just  one  question  of  any  human  being  with  any 
delicate  feeling  at  all  —  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  a 
being  so  irritable,  so  excessively  sensitive  as  Bulowt  when  now,  after 
three  years  —  after  an  utterly  unprincipled  Intriguer  such  as  your 
former  Cabinet  Chief,  stopping  at  nothing  to  attain  his  ends,  to  satisfy 
his  thirst  for  revenge  had  publicly  besmirched  Billow's  marriage, — 
It  is  still  believed  that  the  surest  way  for  anyone  to  prejudice  you 
against  me  is  to  rake  up  some  more  of  this  filth?  What  reaction  do 
they  think  this  perpetual  fouling  of  his  honour  will  have  on  the  un- 
happy husband,  what  clouds  it  must  ultimately  bring  down  upon  this 
marriage,  what  unendurable  torments  it  must  call  forth?1* 
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The  King's  reply  to  this  wild  talk  was  grave  and  sensible.  The 
person  who  had  l#ld  him  of  the  revival  of  the  "calumnies",  he  said, 
was  not  one  of  Wagner's  enemies,  as  the  latter  imagines.,  but  a  good 
and  upright  man  *  whom  it  had  pained  deeply  to  have  to  listen  to 
them.  Making,  perhaps,  a  last  brave  effort  to  persuade  himself  tKat. 
he  still  believes  in  "Wagner's  protestations,  he  assures  him  that  "the 
children  of  darkness  and  wickedness"  will  not  achieve  very  much 
with  their  "gross  inventions".  But  he  gives  Wagner  the  sound  advice 
to  dissuade  Frau  von  Biilow  from  leaving  Munich;  to  do  that  would 
simply  be  bringing  grist  to  the  mill  of  the  evil-minded.  He  apolo- 
gises for  having,  with  the  best  intentions,  told  Cosima  what  was 
being  said  about  her,  and  hopes  she  will  continue  to  write  to  him. 
H§  wants  to  dismiss  it  all  from  his  mind  and  to  lose  himself  in 
ecstatic  memories  of  the  divine  Meistersinger  days  —  which  will 
give  him  strength,  he  hopes,  to  endure  "the  horrible  unpoetic  tur- 
moil of  the  coming  days  in  Kissingen",  where  he  will  have  to  enter- 
tain their  Majesties  of  Russia,  —  and  in  dreams  equally  ecstatic  of 
the  completion  of  the  Ring. 

For  the  moment,  then,  Wagner  might  be  able  to  soothe  himself 
with  the  thought  that  the  day  of  reckoning  had  at  any  rate  been  post- 
poned. That  it  would  inevitably  arrive  he  must  have  been  well 
aware;  but  his  strategy  when  it  did  would  have  to  be  determined 
by  the  lie  of  the  land  and  the  quality  of  his  resources  at  the  time. 


Feeling,  after  the  King's  letter,  that  he  could  breathe  freely  again 
for  a  while,  he  sent  him,  on  the  22nd  August,  as  a  birthday  gift,  a 
finely-bound  engraved  score  of  the  Meistersinger,  together  with  a 
dedicatory  poem  of  four  stanzas  in  which  he  sang  the  joy  of  the  bond 
between  the  King  and  the  artist,  and  the  Meistersinger  as  the  living 
symbol  of  it.  He  followed  this  up  on  the  25th  with  a  letter  in  which 
he  besought  the  King's  grace  and  help  for  one  Ludwig  van  Beet- 
hoven, son  of  the  notorious  nephew  Carl  who  had  so  distressed  the 
composer  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  For  detailed  information 
about  the  son,  and  the  dignity  with  which  he  was  bearing  the  mpst 
unmerited  blows  of  fate,  he  referred  his  patron  to  Beethoven's  bio- 
grapher Nohl.  It  seems  that  the  newest  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  who 

*  Presumably  DOMpp. 
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had  been  at  one  time  employed  in  the  record  office  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  but  had  lately  taken  up  his  abode  in  Munich,  where  he  was 
living  in  dire  need,  was  anxious  for  a  post  of  much  the  same  sort 
as  his  old  one :  Wagner  suggests  that  the  King  might  find  him  work 
in  his  Cabinet  Secretariat.  But  seemingly  the  man  was  indelibly 
tarred  with  the  paternal  brush.  It  turned  out  that  he  had  had  to  leave 
Vienna  in  a  hurry  because  of  a  little  trouble  with  the  police; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  had  to  be 
issued  in  Munich.  History  seems  to  contain  no  further  record  of 
him. 

The  King,  in  his  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  Meistersinger 
score,  spoke  of  the  solace  it  had  brought  him  in  a  period  made 
wretched  for  him  by  such  bores  as  his  mother,  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror, and  Sophie  and  her  husband,  the  latter  couple  constituting 
the  greatest  trial  of  all  for  him.  As  some  sort  of  compensation  can 
he  have  a  production  of  Tristan  in  the  autumn?  he  asks.  And  when 
will  Siegfried  be  ready?  For  his  soul  hungers  for  the  manna  that 
only  the  god  of  his  life  can  send  him.  And  he  implores  Wagner  to 
try  to  placate  the  angry  Semper,  now  all  out  on  the  war  path:  evi- 
dently Ludwig  cherished  a  faint  hope  that  the  scheme  for  the  festi- 
val theatre  in  Munich  might  yet  go  through. 

On  the  22nd  July  Cosima  had  fled  from  Munich  to  Triebschen.  On 
the  10th  August  Cornelius  joined  them  there  for  a  few  days,  during 
which  he  read  his  Gunlod  text  to  them:  Wagner  advised  him  not  to 
compose  it,  while  Cosima,  rather  surprisingly,  was  of  the  opposite 
opinion*  Poor  Peter,  who  had  hardly  ever  known  what  comfort 
and  good  living  were,  was  enchanted  with  Triebschen  and  its  sur- 
roundings, above  all  with  its  heavenly  quiet.  "To  look  out  over 
water,  mountains  and  country  like  this  and  not  hear  a  sound  of 
man  and  his  activities!  This  is  the  place  to  dream  in,  to  compose 
in!**  One  gets  the  impression  that,  accustomed  though  he  was  to 
Wagner's  regal  way  of  living,  he  was  rather  overwhelmed  by  the 
splendour  of  his  present  manage,  "God  grant**,  he  said  to  him,  "that 
nothing  ever  drives  you  away  from  here!**  What  worried  Cornelius 
was  to  see  so  much  money  being  spent  on  the  place  when  Wagner 
had  it  only  on  a  six  years*  lease/  "He  has  sunk  a  pile  of  money  in 
it**,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Carl  Heatermann, 

*  But,  as  we  have  0eea,  he  contemplated  extending  the  faaa*. 
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"reconstructed  jand  furnished  it;  and  when  you  see  an  aviary  with 
golden  pheasants  and  other  rare  birds,  you  can't  help  saying  to  your- 
self, 'God  bless  us,  what  must  all  this  be  costing  the  man!'  In  addi- 
tion, the  laying  out  of  a  few  acres  of  park  and  kitchen  garden,  some 
eight  servants  at  least,  and  a  horse  and  carriage." 

Wagner  can  have  no  capital  to  fall  back  on,  continues  Cornelius, 
"and  at  a  mere  turn  of  fortune's  wheel  he  will  have  to  leave  his 
retreat  and  go  on  his  wanderings  again.*' 

Peter  noted,  though,  signs  not  only  of  prosperity  present  but  of 
still  greater  prosperity  to  come.  While  he  was  at  Triebschen  the 
Paris  impresario  Pasdeloup  called  on  Wagner.  "They  are  abso- 
lutely swarming  round  Wagner  now",  Peter  wrote  to  his  wife, 

"trying  to  get  contracts  from  him  for  the  rights  of  performance  of  his 
operas  in  Paris  and  Italy.  Lohengrin  is  wanted  in  five  quarters  in  Paris. 
And  as  Wagner  could  not  dispose  of  Lohengrin,  to  M.  Pasdeloup  the 
latter  said,  'Well  then,  the  Meister singer 9  Les  Maitres  Chanteurs!9 " 

At  the  same  time  the  Milan  music  publisher  Francesco  Lucca  was 
negotiating  with  Wagner  regarding  possible  performances  of 
Rienzi  and  the  Flying  Dutchman  in  Italy,  for  which  purpose  the 
good  Pusinelli  was  asked  to  rouse  the  somnolent  Dresden  publisher 
of  the  scores,  Miiller,  and  get  him  to  send  copies  to  Milan.  Madame 
Lucca  had  called  at  Triebschen  and  offered  him  50,000  francs  down 
for  the  Italian  publishing  rights  in  his  works.  Wagner's  star  was 
certainly  rising.  However,  he  assured  Pusinelli,  as  he  did  practi- 
cally all  his  correspondents  at  this  time  except  the  King,  "nowhere, 
especially  in  Germany,  can  anything  entice  me  to  come  forth  from 
my  retirement." 

4 

There  was  no  doubt  a  good  deal  more  which  he  thought  it  wise 
not  to  disclose  to  the  King  just  yet.  His  jottings  in  the  "Annals"  hint 
at  fateful  resolutions  with  regard  to  Cosima  and  Bijilow;  but  the 
hour  had  not  yet  struck  for  the  final  decisive  step.  And  in  spite  of 
all  his  personal  griefs  and  annoyances  and  his  business  preoccupa- 
tions he  could  still  bend  his  faculties  to  creative  work.  During  the 
last  days  of  August  he  made  a  sketch  in  the  "Brown  Book"  for  a 
comedy  in  one  act  on  the  subject  of  Luther  —  apparently  as  an  anti- 
dote to  depression.  He  seems  to  have  gone  no  further  with  his 
scheme,  however,  which  may  have  been  merely  a  stray  vibration 
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caught  en  passartf  from  the  Luther  celebrations  of  that  summer. 
Du  Moulin  Eckart  is  at  pains  to  discredit  the  theory  that  it  was  "the 
parallel  between  Luther's  bride  and  Cosima  [then  living  in  Trieb- 
schen]  that  prompted  him."  fl  Dr.  Strobel,  however,  disagrees  with 
Du  Moulin  on  this  point;  and  the  portions  of  Wagner's  sketch  which 
he  prints  support  his  view  that  the  drama  had  at  any  rate  some  of 
its  roots  in  his  communion  with  Cosima  at  that  time.  The  sketch 
shows  Luther  very  much  as  Wagner  saw  himself  just  then  —  look- 
ing out  from  the  Wartburg  upon  the  beautiful  world  outside  his 
window,  troubled  within  himself,  doubtful  of  himself  and  of  all 
things,  but  strengthened  in  soul  by  the  glance  of  a  woman's  eye  and 
the  glint  of  her  golden  hair.  But  this  was  not  all:  the  play  was  to  be 
concerned  also  with  "the  German  'rebirth*  through  philosophy, 
poetry  and  music"  —  the  very  thesis,  in  fact,  of  the  articles  by  Nohl 
from  which  extracts  have  been  given  above.  Whatever  the  dramatic 
world  may  or  may  not  have  lost  through  the  shelving  of  the  scheme, 
.  we  may  be  permitted  a  regret  over  the  loss  of  the  scene  of  Luther's 
wedding,  for  which  "music"  is  specified  in  the  sketch,  on  the  joyous 
theme  of  "Who  loves  not  wine,  woman  and  song.  .  .  ."  7 

Biilow,  towards  the  end  of  August,  went  on  a  fortnight's  visit  to 
Raff  in  Wiesbaden,  what  time  Cosima  was  at  Triebschen  with  Wag- 
ner* What  arrangement  had  been  come  to  between  the  members  of 
the  triangle  we  do  not  know,  but  one  surmises  that  Biilow  still  be- 
lieved it  possible  to  avoid,  or  at  least  postpone,  the  unpleasant  pub- 
licity of  a  divorce.  Cosima  he  could  do  without;  he  was  well  aware, 
indeed,  that  she  was  no  longer  in  the  smallest  degree  his.  But  he  had 
found  a  sphere  of  activity  in  Munich  that  suited  him,  and  he  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  having  to  leave  it.  He  came  back  from  Wiesbaden, 
so  Cornelius  told  Hestermann,  looking  very  well,  and  evidently  not 
fretting  at  all  over  his  grass  widowership.  Cornelius  felt  moved  to 
quote  ironically  ja  few  lines  from  Heine  in  which  Pluto  consoles 
himself  for  the  prospect  of  having  to  spend  six  months  in  the  under- 
world without  Proserpine: 

Aber  ich  will  mich  verschnauf  en 

Hier  im  Orkus  unterdessen; 

Punsch  mit  Lethe  will  ich  sauf  en, 

Um  die  Gattin  zn  vergessen; 


The  Aetob  will  to  found  m  BFF»  1937,  pp.  159-160. 
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(But  meanwhile  I  will  recover  my  breath  here  in  Hades,  drinking 
punch-cum-Lethe  to  help  me  to  forget  my  spouse)  ,8  The  accent,  per- 
haps, for  both  Cornelius  and  Billow  was  more  on  the  punch  than  on 
the  waters  of  oblivion:  after  all,  for  a  sensible  man  there  are  com- 
pensations in  this  world  for  the  absence  even  of  a  Cosima  from  the 
domestic  hearth.  Cornelius  apologises  humorously  to  his  wife,  who 
is  very  fond  of  Biilow  and  is,  so  to  speak,  looking  over  his  shoulder 
as  he  writes,  for  what  she  may  regard  as  a  piece  of  poor  wit  at  Hans's 
expense.  Yet  she  is  right,  he  adds.  Wagner  and  Cosima  look  upon 
themselves  as  the  sole  touchstone  for  noblemindedness,  and  woe  to 
anyone  who  dares  apply  mere  ordinary  tests  to  them  and  their 
union!  It  looks  as  if  Peter  for  the  life  of  him  could  not  dnamatise 
Wagner  and  Cosima  as  they  so  loved  to  dramatise  themselves  —  he 
had  seeh  them  too  often  at  too  close  quarters  for  that,  —  nor  could 
he  persuade  himself  that  on  purely  sentimental  grounds  alone 
Biilow  would  find  the  loss  of  Cosima  an  irreparable  misfortune. 


Apologising  to  the  King  for  not  having  replied  to  his  letter  of 
the  14th  September  until  the  14th  October,9  Wagner  tells  him  that 
on  the  former  date  he  had  gone  for  a  change  of  air  over  the  St. 
Gotthardt  to  the  Borromean  Islands  and  Genoa  (where  Ludwig's 
letter  had  caught  up  with  him)  accompanied  by  the  Freundin: 10 
the  object  of  the  excursion,  he  says,  had  been  to  rid  her  of  her  de- 
pression by  the  sight  once  more  of  the  land  of  her  birth.  They  had 
been  delayed  a  full  week  on  their  homeward  journey  by  the  terrible 
floods  in  the  Ticino  Valley;  it  had  cost  them  "unheard-of  exertions", 
including  a  six-hours*  walk  over  boulders  deep  in  flood,  in  an  xm- 
ceasing  thunderstorm.  They  thought  their  last  hour  had  come,  and 
by  the  lightning  flashes,  says  Wagner,  they  saw  life  in  -all  its  terrible 
seriousness.  "Illusion  could  no  longer  prevail!  To  look  death  in  the 
face  is  to  know  the  whole  truth :  to  save  what  is  eternal  in  one  means 
turning  one's  back  on  all  false  appearance." 

*  The  stanza  is  taken  from  the  fourth  of  the  poems  entitled  Unterwelt.  In  Heine, 
by  the  way,  the  first  line  runs  thus:  "Susse  Huh  I  Ich  kann  verschnaufen".  No  doubt 
Cornelius's  misquotation  of  it  is  intentional.  The  whole  poem  should  be  read  tq  get 
the  full  savour  of  the  subtle  irony  of  Peter's  application  of  it  to  the  triangle. 

•  Or  perhaps  the  16th.  His  letter  appears  to  be  misdated. 
*°  They  returned  to  Triebschen  on  the  6th  October. 
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Two  days  ago,11  "Wagner  continues,  Cosima,  accompanied  by  the 
children,  had  gone  to  Munich  to  put  her  affairs  in  order  and  "in 
dignified  fashion  carry  out  her  unshakeable  resolves".  His  blessing 
had  gone  with  her:  he  had  good  reason  to  honour  her  as  the  purest 
witness  to  sincerity,  the  most  consummate  being,  he  had  ever  en- 
countered. 

"She  belongs  to  another  world-order  than  this.  There  is  nothing  for 
me  to  do  but  stand  by  her :  may  you,  kind  and  noble  one,  range  your- 
self faithfully  by  my  side  in  this  matter!" 

From  the  hints  thus  given  him  the  King  will  realise  that  "Wagner 
has  reached  a  grave  crisis  in  his  life,  the  hour  for  weighty  decisions. 
It  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  make  all  this,  and  the  origins  of  it, 
perfectly  clear  to  Ludwig,  Much  he  must  leave  for  the  future,  per- 
haps for  posterity;  for  the  present  he  can  only  provide  his  bene- 
factor with  material  sufficient  to  })&$<$  a  true  judgment  upon,  though 
much  in  his  life-story  will  become  fully  clear  to  him  only  later. 
There  is  a  good  deal  more  to  the  same  effect  in  this  long  letter  of 
mid-October.  Even  the  Medster singer  evening,  the  dazzling  climax 
of  his  life  in  its  outward  aspect,  is  now  for  him  merely  Wafm:  "no- 
body understands  me;  many  marvel;  the  majority  scoff  at  me/* 
Even  during  those  exacting  but  wonderful  rehearsals  of  the  work  he 
suffered  greatly  in  a  way  about  which  he  cannot;  speak  to  the  King, 
who  lacks  the  inner  clue  to  his  emotions  at  that  time*  (He  is  no  doubt 
referring  to  the  consciousness  of  that  "profound  enmity  and 
estrangement  of  Hans"  which  he  had  noted  in  the  "Annals").12 
"Never  again  will  I  attend  a  performance  of  my  work/* 

The  letter  sounds  a  new  nofe  in  his  correspondence  with  the  King, 
a  desire  to  tell  all,  and  yet  a  fear  —  a  fear  to  be  fought  down  only 
by  so  patheticising  himself  that  criticism  and  possible  resentment 
on  Ludwig's  part  will  be  swept  away  in  a  warm  flood  of  pity  for  him. 

He  follows  up  this  letter  a  few  days  later  ,with  one  in  which  he 
urges  the  King  not  on  any  account  to  part  with  "the  poor,  yet  so  ex- 
cellent Biilow"*  Certain  "necessary  resolutions",  the  causes  of 
which  do  not  concern  "the  shallow  world",  will  in  all  probability 
soon  place  Hans  in  a  position  in  which  he  will  be  able  to  find  his 
life's  mission  and  his  inner  satisfaction  solely  in  the  most  faithful 

«  Actually  on  the  UWbu 
*  See  *ttpra,  p.  136. 
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performance  of  his  official  duties.  May  it  not  be  made  harder  for 
him  to  do  this,  for  he  has  had  much  to  endure,  and  his  only  armour 
against  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  has  heen  a 
frenzied  plunging  into  work.  Wagner  is  afraid  that  Bulow  will  soon 
find  himself  very  solitary  and  will  need  the  protection  and  encour- 
agement of  the  King.  ' 

Wagner's  next  two  letters  and  a  telegram  are  dated  the  4th  No- 
vember, the  29th  December,  and  the  1st  January;  but  there  is  no 
letter  from  the  King  to  him  between  the  14th  September,  1868  and 
the  10th  February,  1869.  This  constituted  the  greatest  gap  in  their 
correspondence  until  then.18  To  the  letter  that  broke  the  long  silence 
we  shall  return  in  due  course.  Meanwhile  it  is  necessary  to  unravel 
the  new  tangle  of  events  hinted  at  in  Wagner's  letters. 


The  great  crisis  had  come  that  autumn.  From  the  story  as  told  by 
Du  Moulin  Eckart  one  gets  the  impression  that  once  more  Bulow 
had  been  "deceived",  that  he  had  unmasked  the  "deception"  by 
accident,  and  that  in  his  rage  he  had  seriously  contemplated  making 
an  end  of  Wagner.  The  journey  of  Cosima  and  Wagner  to  Italy  had 
been  wrapped  in  a  "veil  of  mystery",  and  when  the  veil  was  torn 
aside  Bulow  saw  "nothing  but  treachery  and  lies". 

"When,  having  opened  a  letter  in  the  most  innocent  way,14  he  became 
aware  of  this  journey  and  of  the  full  extent  of  the  Meister's  relations 
•with  Frau  Cosima,  •which  were  known  to  all  the  world  and  hidden  only 
from  him,  he  laid  aside  the  baton  which  he  had  wielded  on  Richard 
Wagner's  behalf  and  took  up  the  pistol.'* 

He  had  already  been  practising  pistol-shooting  during  his  stay  in 
Wiesbaden;  and  now,  says  Du  Moulin  portentously,  it  becomes  clear 
that  this  pistol-practice  of  his  "had  more  than  a  merely  symbolic 
significance"*  After  the  reading  of  the  mysterious  letter  his  one 
thought  was  to  demand  "satisfaction"  of  Wagner  in  the  manner 

w  On  the  27th  December  Cosima  had  also  written  to  Ludwig,  hinting  in  her  own 
way  at  the  new  orientation  her  life  had  taken.  To  this  letter  he  did  not  reply,  as  is 
evident  from  his  letter  of  the  10th  February  to  Wagner. 

14  One's  first  impression  on  reading  this  is  that  Providence  showed  a  certain  pov- 
erty of  technique  in  resorting  once  more  to  its  device  of  putting  a  vital  letter  in 
Billow's  way  and  whispering  in  his  ear,  "Open!  Read!"  The  simple  truth  appears  to 
be,  however,  that  Du  Moulin  is  confusedly  thinking  of  the  opened  letter  of  May t  i866. 
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"traditional  among  gentlemen" ;  but  the  friend  whom  he  consulted 
about  the  matter  replied,  "You  cannot  fight  a  duel  with  the  Meister'% 
whereupon  Biilow  "fell  back  into  his  chair  and  burst  into  a  fit  of 
hysterical  sobbing".  When  restored  to  reason  he  told  all  his  friends 
what  his  wife  and  Wagner  had  told  hi m  —  that  for  reasons  of  health 
Cosima  had  gone  to  stay  for  some  time  with  her  step-sister,  the 
Countess  de  Charnace,  in  Versailles.  To  this  lady  he  "poured  out 
his  soul" :  his  letter  to  her  is  "heartrending".  In  it  "he  revealed  his 
kndwledge  of  that  journey  to  Italy",  and  spoke  pathetically  of  his 
ruined  health,  his  broken  cai*eei%  his  "more  than  problematic  fu- 
ture". It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  tissue  of  greater  muddle  or 
greater  absurdity  than  this.  It  is  not  merely  that  a  year  or  two  one 
way  or  the  other  means,  as  usual,  nothing  to  Du  Moulin.  His  facts 
are  even  more  inaccurate  than  his  figures.  Let  us  try  to  piece  events 
together  in  their  natural  order  and  see  what  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  from  them.15 


Cosima,  as  we  have  seen,  had  shaken  off  the  dust  of  Munich  on 
the  22nd  July,  after  the  King's  revelation  of  a  new  campaign  of  gos- 
sip against  her.  That  she  had  consciously  cut  herself  off  for  good 
not  only  from  Munich  but  from  Biilow  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  as 
soon  as  she  arrived  in  Triebschen  she  began  to  keep  a  diary  — 16  a 
symbolic  act,  as  Du  Moulin  might  say,  indicating  that  a  new  life 
had  begun  for  her.  In  the  beautiful  and  moving  sentences  with  which 
the  diary  opens  she  tells,  for  the  future  enlightenment  of  her  chil- 
dren, whom,  she  says,  she  wishes  some  day  to  know  her  as  she 
really  was/7  how  1868  has  marked  the  turning-point  in  her  outward 
life,  for  in  this  year  it  has  been  granted  to  her  to  realise  in  action  what 
had  been  the  inspiration  of  her  aoul  for  five  years  past  —  from  the 

H  Guy  do  PourtaUVa  account  of  the  matter  (PW,  p.  334  ff)  is  also  confused  in  its 
chronology. 

**  Or  does  Du  Moulin'*  "from  the*  v*ry  moment  of  her  arrival  in  Triebechen" 
refer  to  her  final  settling  them  on  the  16th  November?  As  alway&,  he  is  maddeningly 
vague:. he  flits  backward*  and  forwards  from  fact  to  fact,  from  date  to  date,  with  as 
little  ftense  of  design  aw  a  fly  zigzagging  across  a  window-pane. 

For  our  present  purposes  however,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  Cosima's 
diary  was  begun  in  July  or  in  November:  all  that  we  are  concerned  with  is  the  light 
it  throws  on  her  attitude  toward*  Billow. 

17  Daniela  was  at  that  tima  in  her  eighth  year*  Blandiae  in  her  sixth,  Isolde  just 
entering  on  her  fourth*  Eva  in  her  second. 
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day  when  she  first  knew  that  till  then  her  life  had  been  only  "a  deso- 
late, unlovely  dream".  "I  did  not  seek  this  realisation,  nor  try  to 
bring  it  about:  it  was  destiny  that  imposed  it  on  me."  Within  her, 
all  had  been  "waste  and  desolate"  until  the  One  came  through  whom 
it  was  made  clear  to  her  that  she  "had  never  really  lived  at  all". 

"My  love  was  a  new  birth,  a  redemption,  the  death  of  all  that  was  futile 
and  bad  in  me ;  and  I  vowed  to  myself  to  seal  it  by  death,  by  the  holiest 
renunciation,  or  else  by  complete  devotion,  proving  myself  worthy  of 
the  work  of  love  that  has  fallen  to  me,  if  ever  I  am  able  to  requite  it." 

When  she  had  seen  her  "only  friend,  the  guardian  spirit  of  my  soul, 
the  revealer  of  all  that  is  noble  and  true,  driven  out  into  solitude 
alone,  forsaken,  loveless,  friendless",  she  had  been  irresistibly 
driven  to  brave  everything  and  take  his  burden  on  her. 

Whether  Bulow  had  been  "deceived"  or  not  as  to  the  Italian  jour- 
ney of  Cosima  —  and  as  we  shall  see  presently,  there  is  no  reason 
to  assume  even  that  —  he  was  certainly  not  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
affairs  during  the  last  few  years.  To  say,  as  Du  Moulin  does  at  this 
point,  that  it  was  only  when  he  opened  "in  the  most  innocent  way" 
that  [hypothetical]  letter  in  the  autumn  of  1868  that  he  became 
aware  of  the-f ull  extent  of  "the  Meister's  relations  with  Frau  Cosima, 
which  were  known  to  all  the  world  and  hidden  from  him  alone",  is 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  common  sense.  We  have  sfien  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Cosima  had  told  him  the  truth  as  early  as  tfte 
summer  of  1864.  Liszt's  brief  visit  to  Triebschen  in  October,  1867 
had  had  no  other  object  than  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  Wagner. 
And  Billow  himself,  in  his  angry  letter  of  the  15th  September,  1869 
to  the  Countess  de  Charnace,  said  that  he  had  submitted  to  "a  life 
of  incessant  torture  for  more  than  three  years"  —  which  may  be 
taken  to  mean  from  the  time  when  it  became  evident  that  Cosima 
was  about  to  bear  Wagner  a  second  child.  The  decisive  turn  taken 
by  events  in  the  autumn  of  1868  could  therefore  have  been  no  sur- 
prise to  him. 

There  are  grounds  for  thinking  that  it  had  already  been  agreed 
between  them  all  at  the  time  of  the  Meistersinger  production  that 
a  decision  could  not  be  much  longer  delayed,  and  the  incident  of 
the  "Rockel"  letter  merely  accelerated  matters.  We  have  seen  Jiow 
miserable  Wagner  was  at  that  time  because  of  the  strained  relations 
between  himself  and  Hans.  "Cosima  promises  to  follow  [to  Trieb- 
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schen]  in  a  week'%  he  notes  in  the  "Annals".  Then,  immediately 
after  his  return  to  Lucerne, 

"In  serious,  grievous  mood.  After  a  few  days,  caught  cold.  111.  Doctor 
every  day:  nerves,  sweating,  weakness.  Beginning  to  be  very  clear 
about  my  situation  and  the  state  of  things.  Prof  oundest  disinclination 
to  any  sort  of  movement:  recognised  in  the  destiny  of  my  relation  to 
Cos.  and  Hans  the  cause  of  my  incapacity  to  will  anything.  Everything 
no  use:  the  Munich  attempts  abortive:  see  it  to  be  indispensable  never 
to  return  there." 

These  last  words  seem  to  mean  that  no  such  external  shoring-up  of 
the  rickety  triangle  as  that  of  the  last  few  weeks  would  be  possible 
again.  In  another  ten  days  or  so  his  bodily  health  was  restored,  but 
the  other  wound  bleeds  afresh. 

"Apparent  necessity  of  resignation  to  the  most  pitiable  fate:  precisely 
foreseen  by  Cos.  since  our  separation  last  year;  she  ,had  no  faith  in 
anything,  and  consequently  doubted  of  me.*' 

Next  comes  a  reference  to  the  King's  letter  to  Cosima  and  RockePs 
"scandal-rnongering  about  my  relations  with  Cosima";  and  then, 

"Wrote  to  the  King  [16th  July],  Immediately  formed  resolution  that 
C  must  leave  Munich.  Delay  in  her  coming.  Anxiety.  She,  arrives  20 
July  [actually  the  22nd]  ,  ,  .  Difficult  communications  about  resolu- 
tion. Plutonic  and  Neptunic  solutions!  Agreed  upon  the  main  matter," 

I£  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  this  painful  time  Cosima  never 
once  opened  her  mind  to  Hans  on  the  vital  subject  of  her  leaving 
him  for  good? 

8 

But  if  Biilow,  by  the  summer  of  1868,  had  been  well  aware  for 
a  full  four  years  of  Cosima's  conviction  that  her  mission  in  life  was 
to  serve  and  save  Wagner,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  could  not  a  divorce 
have  been  amicably  arranged  long  ago?  The  obstacle  to  that  course 
seems  to  have  been  all  along,  in  the  main,  Billow  himself,  and  more 
now  than  ever  before.  There  were  other  complications,  of  course. 
Liszt,  a  deeply  religious  man  himself,  and  with  his  still  more  re* 
ligious  Princess  always  at  his  elbow,  shrank  in  true  Catholic  fashion 
from  the  idea  of  divorce.  A  further  religious  complication  was  that 
while  Cosima  was  a  Catholic,  Wagner  was,  if  anything  at  all,  a 
Protestant.  But  on  Billow's  side  the  cardinal  objection  to  a  divorce 
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had  been  all  along  threefold,  his  chivalrous  desire  to  spare  Cosima 
the  horror  of  the  world's  prying  eyes  and  foul  fingers,  his  reluc- 
tance to  do  anything  that  would  start  a  fresh  hue-and-cry,  as  he  put 
it,  against  the  Meister,  and  his  natural  objection  to  being  driven 
out  of  the  Munich  Theatre. 

It  was  the  third  of  these  considerations  which  in  all  probability 
weighed  most  with  him  in  the  autumn  of  1868.  He  had  come  to  like 
Munich  and  to  enjoy  his  work  there.  Unlike  Wagner,  he  got  on  well 
enough  with  Perfall:  on  one  occasion  when,  in  a  spasm  of  bad 
health  and  bad  temper,  he  had  disparaged  him  to  Bronsart,  he  was 
honest  enough  to  admit  in  his  next  letter  that  he  had  been  hasty 
and  unjust.  He  saw  himself  at  Munich  on  a  rising  tide  of  useful 
activity.  In  July,  1868  efforts  had  been  made  to  attract  him  to 
Paris  —  by  Pasdeloup,  who  offered  him  the  musical  direction  of  the 
Theatre-Lyrique,  and  by  the  impresario  Ullmann,  who  wanted  him 
to  take  charge  of  the  projected  performances  of  Lohengrin  at  the 
Theatre-Italien.  Billow  refused  both  invitations:  his  sole  ambition, 
he  told  Ullmann,  was  to  perform  his  duties  in  Munich  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  Opera  and  the  Music  School  model  institutions  of 
their  kind  in  Germany.  "It  matters  nothing  to  me",  he  wrote  gaily, 

"whether  the  operas  of  Wagner  are  given  badly  or  not  given  at  all 
in  Paris  or  London,  in  the  Italian  tongue  or  the  Roman  or  the  Abys- 
sinian, whether  Tamberlik  sings  Lohengrin  in  or  out  of  titine,  whether 
the  jockeys  hiss  or  the  biches  applaud." 

And  to  Raff  he  wrote,  "I  concern  myself  solely  with  music,  not 
politics,  or  aesthetics,  or  literature,  and  still  less  intrigue"  —  all 
of  which  is  not  only  a  statement  of  his  own  faith  but  a  glancing  blow 
at  Wagner's  mistakes.  He  had,  in  fact,  become  for  the  time  being 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  Munich  and  keen  about  his  work  there, 
so  much  so  that  we  can  understand  his  reluctance  to  be  forced  out 
of  the  town  by  Wagner  and  Cosima.18  For  that,  in  plain  language, 
was  what  a  divorce  would  have  meant  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
Wagner  and  Cosima  stood  to  lose  little  or  nothing:  indeed,  their 
part  in  the  transaction  would  be  almost  all  pure  gain,  for  they  could 

M  Kapp  holds  that  Billow*  acted  as  he  did  in  the  Cosima- Wagner  affair  in  1868 
and  1869  because  he  "hoped  in  this  way  to  damp  down  the  public  scandal  and  so 
make  it  possible  for  himself  to  carry  on  through  the  winter  his  artistic  activity  in 
Munich — the  fight  for  Wagner's  works."  ( JKWF,  p.  27S).  But  Bttlow's  letters  make 
it  abundantly  clear  that  he  conceived  bis  "artistic  activity  iaJVIunich"  in  a  much 
wider  sense  than  simply  "the  fight  for  Wagner's  works". 
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« 

entrench  themselves  in  Triebschen  and  let  the  foul  winds  of  the 
world  rage  about  their  fortress  as  they  would.  But  for  Biilow  it  all 
meant  that  Munich  would  suddenly  be  made  impossible  for  him. 
Already  he  had  suffered  much  there  on  Cosima  and  Wagner's  ac- 
count, but  he  was  now  living  that  down,  as  he  thought.  The  publicity 
of  a  divorce  would  have  given  his  own  enemies,  Wagner's,  and  the 
more  blackguardly  journalists  the  chance  they  were  longing  for  — 
to  proclaim  it  from  the  housetops  that  he  owed  all  the  good  fortune 
that  had  come  to  him  in  Munich  to  his  complaisance  as  a  husband. 
Can  we  wonder  that  both  now  and  later  he  fought  obstinately,  des- 
perately, against  the  idea  of  a  divorce?  10 

The  story  of  the  pistol-practice,  with  Wagner  as  the  destinaire 
some  day  of  an  avenging  bullet,  lacks  confirmation  from  any  re- 
liable quarter.  Du  Moulin  attributes  the  story  to  "a  friend  who  ap- 
preciated equally  both  Wagner  and  Biilow":  presumably  this 
"friend"  was  his  own  father.20  It  is  quite  true  that  Btilow-did  some 
pistol-shooting  at  Wiesbaden,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  see  anything 
"symbolic"  in  that.  Hans  had  gone  to  stay  with  Raff  in  order  to  rest 
and  enjoy  himself.  In  those  days  there  was  a  Casino  in  Wiesbaden 
as  in  certain  other  towns  of  the  Rhineland;  and  Biilow,  who  liked 
gambling,  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  playing  roulette.  Pistol- 
shooting  was  no  doubt  just  one  more  of  the  amenities  provided  by 
the  benevolent  entrepreneurs,  and  there  is  rxo  more  reason  to  attach 
even  a  "symbolic"  significance  to  Billow's  toying  with  pistols  in 
Wiesbaden  than  to  the  pigeon-shooting  of  a  discarded  husband  of 
today  at  Monte-Carlo*21 

* 

9 

Biilow  had  no  need  of  a  second  accidentally  opened  letter  to  make 
the  situation  clear  to  him  as  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1868,  After  the 
long  list  in  the  "Annals"  of  the  places  Wagner  and  Cosima  had  vis- 
ited in  north  Italy  come  the  entries,  "Faido,  Hotel  de  Poste.  *  .  * 
Three  bad  but  profound  days*  3rd  October  (Saturday):  deepest 

*  A  quiet  diHftolution  of  the  marriage  waa  Impossible,  as  under  Prussian  law 
dc&ertion  did  not  constitute  ground*  for  divorce.  There  was  no  course  open  to  him, 
if  he  winhftd  to  roloaite  Cocdma,  but  full  publicity. 

»  See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  295,  not*  35. 

*  Albert  Gutmann  tell*  an  amusing  Btory  d  propos  of  BUlow's  passion  for  gam- 
bling. S«e  GAWM,  pp.  27-28.   * 
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mood.  Cosima  writes."  This  letter  of  hers  to  Hans,  says  Dr.  StrobeL, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  preserved ;  but  he  has  no  more  doubt 
than  anyone  else  can  have  that  in  it  Cosima  informed  Billow  of  her 
and  Wagner's  resolution  never  to  be  separated  again.  According  to 
one  legend,  Hans  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  excursion  to 
Italy,  but  the  hands  of  Wagner  and  Cosima  had  been  forced  by  their 
accidental  meeting  there  with  some  people  who  knew  them.22  Dr. 
Strobel  puts  the  matter  in  this  way: 

"Wagner  and  Frau  Cosima  agreed  to  go  to  northern  Italy  together,  in 
order,  as  Du  Moulin  believes,  *to  clear  up  the  whole  situation'.  On  the 
14th  September,  Jour  days  after  Billow's  return  to  Munich  [from  Wies- 
baden] they  set  out  on  their  journey,  as  to  which  Billow  was  at  first 
hoodwinked,  Cosima,  out  of  consideration  for  him,  having  told  him 
that  she  must  go  to  her  step-sister  Countess  Charnace,  in  Versailles, 
there  to  look  after  her  sorely  damaged  health  for  a  while  and  eventu- 
ally go  to  Italy  with  her."  28 

But  is  there  any  evidence  to  support  Du  Moulin's  statement?  The 
only  reference  in  Billow's  correspondence  at  this  time  to  anything 
of  the  kind  is  in  a  letter  of  his  to  Carl  Bechstein,  in  which,  after  a 
reference  to  his  "gloomy  mood",  he  says, 

"my  dear  wife's  health  is  very  uncertain.  .  .  .  The  doctors  advise  a 
change  of  climate,  Munich  being  too  inclement  for  her;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  I  shall  have  to  be  separated  from  her  for  some  time :  she  is 
going  either  to  her  step-sister  in  the  south  of  France  or  to  Italy." 

But  the  date  of  that  letter  is  the  16th  October  —  thirteen  days  after 
Cosima  had  written  to  him  from  Faido,  eight  days  after  her- return 
to  Triebschen  with  Wagner.  The  passage  therefore  cannot  relate  in 
any  way  to  the  journey  to  Italy.  But  that  is  not  all.  When  that  pas- 
sage was  written  she  was  actually  in  Billow's  house.  On  the  14th 
October  she  had  left  Triebschen  for  Munich  with  her  four  children, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  imploring  Hans  to  put  an  end  to  the 
intolerable  situ'ation  by  giving  her  a  legal  release.  (She  no  doubt 
took  the  children  with  he^:  because  Wagner  intended  to  pay  a  visit 
shortly  to  his  relations  in  Leipzig) .  The  events  of  the  four  weeks 
spent  by  Cosima  in  Munich  can  be  traced  with  entire  certainty  by 

»  "17th,  Genoa",  we  read  in  the  "Annals" "Liphort  junior  and  senior. 

Annoying,"  The  Liphorts  were  friends  of  the  Bulows. 

n  See  the  article  Ffaeht  naeh  Triebschen,  ein  Beitrag  zw  Lebensgeschichte  Cosima 
Wagner*,  in  BFF,  1937,  p.  77  ff. 
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the  help  of  Wagner's  "Annals",  the  telegrams  that  passed  between 
him  and  Cosima,  and  his  own  letter  of  the  24th  August  of  the 
following  year  to  Madame  Mouchanoff-Kalergis.24  Let  us  note,,  en 
passant,  that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  Billow's  statement  to 
Bechstein  —  made  immediately  after  Cosima's  arrival  in  Munich 
—  that  she  was  going  to  leave  the  town  on  the  doctor's  advice,  and 
that  she  intended  to  settle  down  for  some  time  with  Claire  Charnace 
either  in  the  south  of  France  or  in  Italy.  Cosima  never  had  the 
smallest  intention  of  doing  anything  of  the  sort,  and  could  not  have 
given  Biilow  any  reason  whatever  to  think  she  would.  He  was  delib- 
erately fibbing. 

Wagner  had  accompanied  Cosirna  as  far  as  Augsburg  on  her 
journey  to  Munich  on  the  14th.  He  returned  to  Triebschen  the  next 
day,  and  the  first  entries  in  the  "Annals"  are, 

"Anxious  expectations.  Only  letters.  -  „  *  Cosima's  news  —  promise 
to  change  her  faith.  .  .  .  To  Rome?  Bewilderment  and  passionate  con- 
cern: to28  CI.  Charnace  —  to  Munioh.  Cosima  beside  herself.  Greatly 
disheartened:  decide  on  journey  and  call  at  Arcostrasse.  C*  more  com- 
posed." 

10 

In  his  long  account  of  the  matter  to  Madame  Mouchanoff-Kalergis 
in  the  following  year,  Wagner  said  that  it  was  in  July,  1868,  after 
he  had  told  Cosima  that  he  would  never  return  to  Munich,  that  she 
decided  she  must  have  a  "definitive  separation"  from  Biilow*  It 
was  not  merely  that  she  felt  it  to  be  her  mission  to  come  to  him  and 
help  him  to  complete  his  life's  work.  It  had  become  clear  beyond 
question  to  all  three  of  them  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  in 
the  old  style  any  longer  —  it  meant  the  ruin  not  merely  of  their 
happiness  and  their  work  but  of  health  itself*  The  Italian  excursion 
could  therefore  have  had  for  its  object  merely  to  think  out  in  new 
surroundings  the  best  way  to  achieve  an  end  long  desired  and  re- 
solved upon*  Since  the  question  of  divorce  had  been  mooted  long 
ago,  why,  we  may  ask,  should  Cosima  have  written  Hans,  on  the  3rd 
October,  a  letter  which  was  presumably  meant  to  force  a  decision? 
A  quite  simple  explanation  suggests  itself:  by  that  time  Cosima  had 

*  KLRWB,  II,  lfc-13,  V,  79  ff,  9$  ff.  See  ateo  Otto  Strobe!'*  article  m  BFP,  19S4- 

*  1*6.,  "wrote  to":  Wagnor  bad  written  the  Count**  urging  her  to  go  to  Munich 
to  try  to  diwuade  Coefttaa  from  going  to  Borne  to  see  L$a*t 
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realised  that  she  was  pregnant  by  Wagner  for  the  third  time.  For 
a  dozen  reasons  it  was  unthinkable  that  in  these  circumstances  she 
should  occupy  Billow's  house  during  the  coming  months:  apart 
from  the  unpleasantness  to  be  expected,  and  not  without  excuse, 
from  Billow  himself  and  his  mother,  her  condition  would  soon  have 
made  her  once  more  the  butt  of  her  enemies  in  Munich. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  Bulow's  letter  of  the  15th  September  of  the 
following  year  (1869)  to  Claire  de  Charnace.26  "Last  November", 
he  says, 

"when  I  asked  her  an  almost  indelicate  question  about  the  motives  for 
her  brusque  departure  2T  —  I  had  begged  her  in  vain  to  await  the  com- 
ing of  Liszt,  in  January  —  Cosima  saw  fit  to  reply  to  me  with  a  false 
oath." 

That  falsehood,  one  surmises,  was  a  denial  of  her  pregnancy,  as 
becomes  fairly  evident  when  we  continue  with  Bulow's  letter.  He 
discovered  the  falsity,  he  says,  a  few  months  ago  from  the  news- 
papers (the  underlining  is  his  own), 

"which  bluntly  announced  the  Meister's  happiness  at  having  been  at 
last  presented  by  his  mistress  2S  —  name  in  full!  — with  a  son,  which 
had  been  given  the  name  of  Siegfried.  .  „  ." 

It  must  have  been  in  a  mood  of  utter  desperation  that  Cosima 
arrived  in  Munich  on  the  late  14th  or  early  15th  October.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Biilow,  in  his  letter  of  the  16th  to  Carl  Bechstein, 
spoke  of  the  probability  of  her  going  to  live  for  some  time  either  in 
Italy  or  in  the  south  of  France.  The  one  word  in  that  communication 
that  has  even  the  smallest  hint  of  a  contact  with  truth  is  "Italy", 
though  not  at  all  in  the  way  that  Biilow  intended  to  suggest.  Cosima, 
in  sheer  despair  at  being  unable  to  make  Hans  see  sense,  had  deter- 
mined to  sweep  out  of  her  path  one  main  obstacle  to  the  divorce 
and  remarriage  —  the  fact  that  she  was  a  Catholic.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  "To  Rome?"  in  the  "Annals":  Cosima  planned  to  go 
thither  and  ask  her  father's  approval  of  a  change  of  faith  on  her 
part.  Wagner,  when  he  heard  of  this,  saw  the  danger  of  the  move: 
nothing  could  seem  better  calculated  to  wound  Liszt  to  the  depths 

*  It  will  Be  found  in  PW,  pp.  $36-339,  where  it  was  printed  for  the  first  time 
(in  1932). 

17  She  had  left  him,  for  absolutely  the  last  time,  on  the  16th  November,  1868,  and 
gone  to  Triebschen. 

«  On  the  6th  June,  1869. 
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of  his  soul  and  to  destroy  the  last  remains  of  whatever  sympathy  he 
may  have  had  for  Wagner  and  Cosima  in  the  Billow  matter,20  which 
was  never  nuich.  In  his  agitation  Wagner  could  think  of  no  better 
means  of  dissuading  Cosima  from  her  purpose  than  sending  her 
step-sister  to  Munich  to  reason  with  her.  Cosima,  bitterly  resenting 
this  move  on  his  part,  turned  on  him  with  an  exasperation  one  would 
never  have  expected  of  her :  this  unasked-f or  interference,  she  wired 
to  him,  made  existence  intolerable  for  her.  Claire's  coming,  she  told 
him  in  her  next  telegram,  had  been  in  the  highest  degree  offensive 
to  her,  and  the  refusal  as  regards  Rome  most  painfuL80 

So  strained  was  the  situation  by  now  that  Wagner  himself  had  to 
go  to  Munich  on  the  1st  November.  An  entry  in  the  "Annals"  sug- 
gests that  he  called  on  Biilow,  but  nothing  is  known  of  what  was 
said  between  them.  He  left  for  Leipzig  the  next  day.  On  the  4th  he 
addressed  to  the  King  a  request  for  an  audience,  preferably  in 
Hohenschwangau,  It  was  refused.  The  Cabinet  Secretary  seems  to 
have  given  as  the  reason  for  the  refusal  the  coming  visit  of  the 
Empress  of  Russia  to  Munich,  but  this  was  merely  official  eyewash: 
the  true  reason  was  the  King's  resentment  over  the  long  deception 
which  he  now  saw  to  have  been  practised  on  him.  In  a  letter  of  the 
7th  November  to  Diifflipp,  Wagner  tries  to  make  out  that  he  had 
merely  wished  to  discuss  a  matter  of  his  art  with  Ludwig;  but  the 
"Annals"  suggest  pretty  conclusively  that  his  real  object  had  been 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  his  relations  with  Cosima,  and  perhaps  he 
thought  he  would  have  more  chance  of  winning  his  cause  in  a*per- 
sonal  interview  than  by  a  letter.  But  the  King  was  running  no  risks 
of  that  kind  with  him.  He  was  hurt  and  annoyed,  and  as  he  could 
not  write  to  Wagner  in  the  old  affectionate,  devoted  terms  he  pre- 
ferred not  to  write  at  all.  When  he  did  resume  the  correspondence, 
three  months  later,  it  was  clearly  in  another  key,  whatever  pains 
he  might  l^e  giving  himself  to  reestablishes  old  one.  In  two  people 
alone  had  he  believed,  Wagner  and  Cosima.  These  two  had  lied  to 
him  and  tricked  him  as  no  politician  had  ever  done;  and,  knowing 

**  IJszt  had  apparently  ceaned  to  oormtpond  -with  Wagner  long  ago,  and  did 
not  begin  again  till  1872.  Their  published  correspondence  contains  no  letter  on  either 
side  between  IJa*t*s  of  tha  7th  Jtrty,  1861  and  Waiter's  of  the  18th  May,  1872,  in 
which  the  latter  invited  bin  old  friend  to  the  ceremony  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
Bayreuth  undertaking. 

"  She  was  by  now  no  longer  even  staying  with  Biilow  in  the  Arooetrasse;  she  had 
taken  up  her  abode  at  74  Tilrkenstraaee  with  Wagner's  former  servant,  Franz 
Mraaeok,  and  his  wife. 
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him  as  we  now  do^  we  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  his  inner 
life  was  affected  for  some  time  by  the  revelation  of  their  duplicity. 

It  could  have  been  in  no  cheerful  mood  that  Wagner  went  to  Leip- 
zig on  the  2nd  November,  with  the  question  of  the  divorce  no  nearer 
settlement  than  it  had  ever  been,  and  with  the  suspicion  that  he  had 
lost,  perhaps,  more  ground  with  the  King  than  he  would  ever  be 
able  to  recover. 
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WAGNER'S  VISIT  to  Leipzig  seems  to  have  been  the  outcome  of 
a  weakness  rather  rare  with  him  —  the  desire  to  see  some  of 
his  relations  again;  That  in  turn  may  have  come  from  the  feeling 
that,  as  events  were  turning  out,  he  was  not  likely  to  see  very  much 
of  the  outer  world  in  general  for  some  time.  In  a  letter  to  his  sister 
Klara  of  the  October  of  this  year  he  indulges  in  yet  another  of  his 
bouts  of  self-pity.  His  life,  he  says,  is  becoming  more  and  more  iso- 
lated: on  the  one  hand  there  is  his  growing  soreness  towards  a 
world  that  always  misunderstands  him,  on  the  other  there  is  his 
"lack  of  family",  —  which,  in  view  of  his  recent  achievements  in 
paternity,  is  a  somewhat  surprising  statement  on  his  part.  However, 
on  the  principle  of  any  port  in  a  storm,  to  a  man  in  his  frame  of 
mind  just  then  even  relations  may  seem  better  than  nothing;  and  his 
week's  stay  in  Leipzig,  from  the  2nd  to  the  9th  November,  seems 
to  have  done  him  considerable  good*  He  stayed  with  his  sister 
Ottilie,  the  wife  of  the  orientalist  Professor  Hermann  Brockhaus,  in 
their  house  in  the  Querstrasse.  He  had  come,  he  insisted,  to  see  them, 
not  his  native  town  of  Leipzig,  which  had  always  behaved  so  badly 
to  him;  the  Brockhaus  servants  were  therefore  told  to  be  careful 
that  no  word  of  his  visit  got  abroad  in  the  town,  and  only  a  few 
trusted  intimates  of  the  family  were  allowed  to  see  him. 

One  of  these  was  Frau  Ritschl,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent classical  scholars  of  the  day*  Until  recently  Friedrich  Ritschl 
had  been  a  professor  of  classical  philology  at  the  University  of 
Bonn,  where  one  of  his  most  promising  students  had  been  a  certain 
Friedrich  Nietzsche*  who  had  gone  there  from  the  famous  old  school 
at  Pforta*  In  1865  there  had  been  a  disagreement,  of  a  type  not  un- 
common in  the  German  academic  world*  between  Ritschl  and  an- 
other professor,  Otto  Jahn,1  in  consequence  of  which  the  former  had 
removed  himself  to  the  University  of  Leipzig;  thither  he  had  been 

1  Author  of  the  famoua  Life  of  Mozart, 
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followed  by  several  of  his  students,  among  them  Nietzsche,  who, 
at  the  time  of  Wagner's  visit  to  Leipzig,  had  just  completed  his 
twenty-fourth  year. 

The  story  of  his  first  meeting  with  Wagner  may  be  read  in  full 
in  his  own  long  and  glowing  letter  of  the  9th  November  to  his  friend 
Erwin  Rohde.  One  evening,  after  Wagner  had  played  what  Nietzsche 
describes  as  "the  Meistersingerlied"  to  the  Brockhaus  circle,  Frau 
Ritschl  happened  to  mention  that  she  already  knew  the  piece  quite 
well  through  a  certain  student  of  the  name  of  Nietzsche,  who  was 
notorious  in  scholastic  circles  for  his  passion  for  Wagner's  music. 
Surprised  at  this  evidence  of  interest  in  him  in  Leipzig,  the  Meister 
expressed  a  desire  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  man. 
Nietzsche  was  accordingly  invited  for  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the 
8th.  He  felt  himself,  he  told  Rohde,  suddenly  transported  into  a 
fairy  tale,  his  only  worry  being  how  to  array  himself  as  became  so 
great  an  occasion.  A  local  tailor,  as  it  happened,  had  promised  to  de- 
liver his  new  evening  suit  that  very  day.  He  descended  on  the  man 
in  the  afternoon,  found  the  suit  still  not  ready,  and  extracted  from 
him  a  promise  that  it  would  be  delivered  before  the  hour  was  out; 
then  he  bought  a  copy  of  Kladderadatsch  and  chuckled  as  he  read 
that  Richard  Wagner  was  in  Switzerland  but  was  having  a  fine  new 
house  built  for  him  in  Munich.  By  seven  o'clock  the  clothes  had  still 
not  arrived,  and  Nietzsche  was  getting  desperate,  for  he  lived  some 
distance  from  the  Querstrasse.  When  at  last  an  old  man  brought 
them,  a  new  complication  arose  —  the  tailor  required  cash  on  deliv- 
ery. Arguments  and  promises  of  future  liquidation  being  of  no  avail, 
the  student  and  the  messenger  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  and 
plunged  into  total  warfare.  Nietzsche,  with  a  truly  German  sense  of 
the  importance,  in  war,  of  securing  a  good  strategic  position  at  the 
outset,  tries  to  get  into  the  trousers.  The  old  man  holds  on  to  them, 
and  Nietzsche,  fighting  in  his  shirt,  is  worsted:  the  callous  myrmi- 
don of  a  sordid  commercial  system  packs  up  the  suit  again  and  dis- 
appears with  it,  leaving  Nietzsche,  still  in  his  shirt,  breathless  on 
the  sofa,  looking  at  his  everyday  black  coat  and  wondering  if  that 
is  "good  enough  for  Richard".  In  the  end  it  had  to  be. 

In  the  Brockhaus  drawing-room  he  found  only  the  family  and 
Wagner.  "I  am  presented  to  Richard",  he  writes, 

"and  say  a  few  reverential  words.  He  wants  to  know  exactly  how  I 
came  to  be  so  well  up  in  Ms  music,  abuses  horribly  all  performances  of 
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his  operas  with  the  exception  of  the  famous  Munich  ones,  and  makes 
fun  of  the  Kapellmeisters  who  call  out  amiably  to  their  orchestras, 
'Gentlemen,  now  some  passion !  My  dear  fellows,  now  a  bit  more  pas- 
sion!' Wagner  imitates  the  Leipzig  dialect  very  well.  .  .  .  Beforehand 
after  dinner  he  played  all  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Meister- 
singer,  taking  the-various  voices;  he  was  very  exuberant.  He  is,  in- 
deed, extraordinarily  lively  and  fervid:  he  speaks  very  rapidly,  is  very 
facetious,  and  makes  a  company  of  this  entirely  private  kind  very  gay." 

And  truly  Wagner  was  always  at  his  best  in  small  select  companies 
of  this  kind,  where  he  could  do  most  of  the  talking  and  was  listened 
to  with  respectful  admiration,  free  from  interruption  by  pestilent 
people,  such  as  the  professors  and  Pfistermeisters  and  Pf ordtens  and 
Frobels  and  Perfalls  of  this  wicked  world,  who  presumptuously  ad- 
vanced opinions  of  their  own  instead  of  humbly  taking  down  the 
tables  of  the  law  as  they  came  straight  from  Sinai.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  he  regaled  the  gathering  with  a  reading  from  the  manu- 
script of  his  autobiography;  according  to  Nietzsche,  the  passage 
chosen  for  this  occasion  was  "an  exceedingly  entertaining  scene 
from  his  student  days  in  Leipzig",  which  he  read  in  a  style  at  the 
mere  recollection  of  which  Nietzsche  once  more  dissolved  in 
laughter. 

The  man  of  fifty-five  and  his  thirty-one-years  junior  found  an- 
other point  of  contact  in  their  common  admiration  for  Schopen- 
hauer, upon  whom,  says  Nietzsche,  Wagner  discoursed  enthusiasti- 
cally and  at  length,  saying  how  much  he  himself  owed  to  him,  and 
that  he  was  the  only'philosopher  who  had  understood  the  nature  of 
music.  At  the  end  of  the  evening  Wagner  shook  hands  warmly  with 
the  young  man,  invited  him  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  Triebschen  some 
day  for  a  chat  about  music  and  philosophy,  and  commissioned  him 
to  make  his  sister  Ottilie  and  his  other  relations  acquainted  with  his 
music. 

Such  was  Wagner's  first  meeting  with  one  who  was  destined  to  be 
before  long,  and  for  a  few  years,  his  closest  friend,  and,  after  his 
death,  one  of  his  foulest  enemies. 

2 

Leaving  Leipzig  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  November,  Wagner 
spent  the  next  day  in  Augsburg,  where,  in  response  to  a  wire  to 
Cosima,  Daniela,  Blandine  and  Isolde  were  brought  to  see  him  by 
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their  nurse  Hermine.  On  the  llth  the  children  returned  to  Munich 
and  Wagner  to  Triebschen,  where  Cosima  joined  him  five  days  later 
with  Isolde  and  Eva,  This  was  the  end  of  all  pretence  on  her  part 
of  keeping  up  appearances  so  far  as  Billow  was  concerned.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  that  she  had  gone  to  rejoin  Wagner  with  the  fixed 
intention  of  never  leaving  him  again.  By  this  time  Wagner  had 
managed  to  persuade  himself  that  he  was  the  most  unhappy  and 
most  ill-used  man  in  the  world.  No  one  who  saw  his  life  merely  from 
the  outside,  he  moaned  to  Konstantin  Frantz  on  the  14th,  could 
measure  the  extent  of  his  misery.  He  was  living  in  a  complete  desert, 
which  he  could  not  endure  much  longer  were  it  not  that  a  domestic 
change  of  the  prof oundest  importance  was  impending.  Life  was  in- 
expressively hard  and  bitter  for  him,  he  said,  as  it  had  been  ever 
since  his  imprudent  youthful  marriage.  That  his  own  coming  hap- 
piness, for  which  he  was  fighting  so  desperately,  was  being  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  Billow's  never  seems  to  have  weighed  in  the 
least  with  him. 

And  it  was  true,  in  a  sense,  that  his  world  was  at  the  moment 
crumbling  about  him.  He  could  doubt  no  longer  that  the  King  was 
offended  with  him.  His  dreams  of  influencing  Bavarian  politics 
were  at  an  end ;  it  is  noticeable  that  from  this  time  onwards  he  prac- 
tically ceases  to  try  to  direct  Ludwig's  thinking  on  these  matters. 
Munich  was  virtually  closed  to  him  and  Cosima  from  now  onwards. 
The  record  was  a  sad  one,  but  the  last  thing  he  could  have  been 
brought  to  admit  was  that  every  link  in  this  long  chain  of  frustra- 
tion had  been  forged  by  his  own  hands. 

Cosima  had  hardly  left  the  Arcostrasse  before  Biilow  was  menda- 
ciously telling  his  friends  that  she  had  gone  to  stay  with  her  step- 
sister in  Versailles  because  of  the  calumnies  to  which  she  was  ex- 
posed in  Munich.  How  this  deception  was  to  be  kept  up  indefinitely 
he  probably  never  dared  ask  himself;  for  to  allow  that  question  to 
rear  its  menacing  head  was  to  evoke  also  the  yet  more  menacing 
problem  of  how  long  he  would  be  able  to  maintain  his  position  in 
Munich.  His  only  escape  from  the  cares  incessantly  gnawing  him 
was  by  plunging  more  frantically  than  ever  into  work.  The  Meister- 
singer  had  been  taken  in  hand  again  after  the  summer  recess,  and 
had  been  proved  to  be  well  within  the  powers  of  the  local  personnel; 
indeed,  Kindermann,  the  new  Sachs,  was  in  some  respects  superior 
to  Bete. 
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To  the  last  days  of  November  belongs  the  curious  history  of  one 
Fraulein  Vollmann.  On  the  20th  of  the  month  Wagner  forwarded  to 
Diifflipp  a  letter  he  had  received  from  this  young  lady,  who  was 
quite  unknown  to  him  —  a  letter  the  pathos  of  which,  it  appears, 
tore  at  his  heart.  One  of  the  most  admirable  features  of  his  char- 
acter was  his  compassion  for,  and  eagerness  to  help,  anyone  pos- 
sessed of  less  of  this  world's  goods  than  he  —  unless,  of  course,  the 
person  in  question  had  put  himself  or  herself  unf  orgiveably  in  the 
wrong  by  becoming  a  creditor.  He  now  felt  bound  to  relax  for  once 
his  rule  of  not  making  use  of  that  "influence"  over  the  King  with 
which  the  world  wrongly  credited  him.  Diifflipp  was  asked  to  make 
the  necessary  enquiries  about  Fraulein  Vollmann,  and,  if  the  re- 
sult of  these  should  warrant  her  being  helped  as  she  desired,  to 
put  the  facts  before  his  Majesty. 

Wagner's  innocent  eyes  were  opened  by  Diifflipp's  realistic  reply 
of  the  3rd  December.  It  seems  that  a  certain  Vollmann,  treasurer  of 
the  Munich  University,  a  man  with  private  means  and  in  receipt  of 
a  good  salary,  had  become  involved  in  speculations  and  not  only 
lost  all  his  own  money  but  embezzled  University  funds  to  the  extent 
of  some  15,000  florins.  He  was  now  in  gaol,  awaiting  trial  and 
likely  to  get  a  sentence  of  several  years'  imprisonment.  His  daugh- 
ter, die  Fraulein  Vollmann  who  had  appealed  to  Wagner  for  help, 
seems  to  have  inherited  all  the  paternal  resource.  Finding  herself 
enceinte  as  the  result  of  an  association  with  some  person  or  persons 
unknown,  she  had  not  only  assured  her  father  thai'the  child  was  the 
King's  and  that  she  was  confident  of  a  handsome  grant  from 
the  royal  treasury  for  it  —  enough  to  restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
the  University  official  —  but  that  her  amatory  relations  with  his 
Majesty  had  been  arranged  by  no  less  a  person  than  Richard  Wag- 
ner. She  had  already  applied  to  the  King  for  help;  failing  in  this, 
and  the  unlawful  activities  of  her  father  having  come  to  light,  she 
had  fled  to  Switzerland,  there,  as  Diifflipp  drily  put  it,  to  try  to 
impose  on  the  man  she  had  so  grossly  slandered.  "What  do  you  say 
to  this  edifying  story?"  he  asked.  What  Wagner  had  to  say  to  it 
was  that  it  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion  that  the  world  was  so  wicked 
a  place  that  the  less  he  had  to  do  with  it  henceforth  the  better. 
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His  literary  activities  during  the  last  months  of  1868  were  con- 
fined, to  a  resumption  of  the  dictation  of  Mein  Leben,  the  writing  of 
the  Reminiscences  of  Rossini  2  that  were  published  in  the  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung  of  the  17th  December,  the  preparation  of  a  new  edi- 
tion in  brochure  form  of  his  pseudonymous  Judaism  in  Music  ar- 
ticles of  1850,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  composition  of 
three  sonnets  to  Laube.  These  vitriolic  poems  had  by  no  means 
purged  his  soul  of  its  rancour  against  his  former  friend.  In  De- 
cember he  happened  to  light  once  more  on  Laube's  article  on  the 
Meistersinger,  and  his  anger  flamed  up  afresh  not  only  at  the  out- 
rage itself  but  at  the  knowledge  that  the  criminal  responsible  for  it 
was  being  received  socially  in  the  Brockhaus  home!  He  could  not 
refrain  from  pointing  out  to  Ottilie  how  offensive  this  unpardonable 
tolerance  was  to  him.  He  hopes  that  if  Laube  ever  mentions  his 
name  in  the  Querstrasse  he  will  be  at  once  put  in  his  place:  and  if  an 
appeal  to  the  man's  sense  of  decency  should  be  ineffective,  he  is  to 
be  asked  whether  he  would  like  Wagner  to  publish  his  letters  of  this 
year  to  Frau  von  Bulow  and  himself.  Wagner  has  the  less  scruple 
in  making  this  suggestion  in  that  Laube  is  well  aware  that  "even 
with  his  consent  I  am  incapable  of  dirty  tricks  of  this  sort".  So  ex- 
quisite a  feeling  for  the  decencies  of  controversy  does  him  infinite 
honour ;  but  one  would  like  to  know  how  he  could  square  that  feel- 
ing with  his  scheme  to  lampoon  Laube  in  a  Vienna  paper  under  the 
safe  shield  of  anonymity.  Perhaps,  however,  it  would  never  occur 
to  him  that  some  people  might  regard  this  as  coming  under  the 
rubric  of  a  dirty  trick:  the  elastic  Wagnerian  conscience  never  had 
any  difficulty  in  reconciling  little  antinomies  of  that  kind. 

The  new  edition  of  Judaism  in  Music,  which  was  dedicated  to 
Frau  Mouchanoff,  appeared  in  early  March.  His  best  friends  shook 
their  heads  over  his  folly  in  thus,  needlessly  creating  fresh  hatreds 
for  himself, 

**I  have  just  received  from  the  publisher  Weber  the  brochure  of  Wag- 
ner's Judaism  articles  (considerably  enlarged) .»  Lord  in  Heaven,  what 
a  shindy  there'll  be!", 

*  Rossini  had  died  on  the  21st  November. 
1  This  was  an  exaggeration. 
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wrote  Biilow  to  Poll  on  the  6th  March;  and  again,  ironically,  to 
Raff,  whose  quintet  had  just  been  performed  in  Munich, 

"Your  quintet  went  very  well  .  .  .  and  had  a  huge  success.  You  are 
popular  here  with  all  musicians  and  cultivated  music-lovers.  Rubin- 
stein's quartet,4  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  failure,  in  spite  of  the  sym- 
pathy for  Jewish  music  aroused  by  Wagner's  pamphlet." 

Even  Cosima,  as  venomous  an  antisemite  as  Germany  could  show  at 
that  time,  seems  to  have  been  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  this  step 
on  Wagner's  part.  Esser  told  Schott  that  he  could  not  understand 
how  Wagner  could  have  committed  such  an  indiscretion.  If  "P. .  ." 
in  Wagner's  letter  of  the  6th  April,  1869  to  Biilow  stands  for 
either  Pohl  or  Forges  it  is  fairly  evident  that  yet  another  of  his 
closest  friends  regretted  the  step.  Pauline  Viardot  Garcia  wrote 
him  from  Paris  in  strong  protest.  Biilow  told  him  that  the  brochure 
was  making  things  increasingly  difficult  in  Munich,  not  only  for 
its  author  but  for  himself.5 

According  to  Wagner,  the  main  object  in  republishing  the  long- 
forgotten  articles  was  to  answer  a  question  put  to  him  by  Madame 
Mouchanoff  —  why  was  the  Press  so  unrelaxingly  hostile  to  him? 
The  only  explanation  he  could  give  was  that  most  of  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews.  The  possibility  that  quite  a  number  of  people 
everywhere  might  dislike  him  because  of  notorious  defects  in  his 
own  character  would  not,  of  course,  occur  to  him.  He  was,,  in  fact, 
in  a  state  just  then  of  constant  irritation  with  everything  and  every- 
body, a  mood  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  always  on  the  look-out  for 
a  pretext  for  a  quarrel.  It  was  so,  for  instance  —  to  run  a  little 
ahead  of  our  story  —  in  the  case  of  his  one-time  friend  Eduard 
Devrient,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  publish,  in  the  spring  of  1869, 
a  book  of  Recollections  of  Felix  Mendelssohrt^Bartholdy^  Wagner, 
in  a  fit  of  ill  temper,  seized  upon  the  occasion  to  publish  first  of  all 
an  article  and  then  a  pamphlet  entitled  Herr  Eduard  Devrient  and 
his  Style,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  devoted  to  an  attack  on  the 
bad  writing  of  the  book,  though  he  managed  to  find  a  little  space 
also  for  some  sneers  at  Devrient's  relations,  with  Mendelssohn  and 
his  direction  of  the  Karlsruhe  Theatre.  If  there  was  any  need  at 
all  in  Germany  for  a  brochtire  of  this  sort  there  was  certainly  no 

*  Rubinstein  was  a  Jew. 

*  Billow  himself,  however,  could  be  antisemitic  enough  when  it-suited  him  to  be  so. 
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reason  why  Richard  Wagner  should  have  wasted  his  time  in  writing 
it  —  except  the  desire  to  find  a  personal  victim  for  the  rancour  , 
against  the  German  world  in  general  that  filled  his  soul  just  then. 
Knowing  well  that  he  was  doing  something  that  hardly  presented 
him  in  the  most  favourable  light  imaginable,  he  issued  the  Devrient 
pamphlet  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Wilhelm  Drach"  —  6  one  more 
instance  of  his  preferring  to  fire  at  someone  he  disliked  from  behind 
a  hedge  rather  than  in  the  open.  The  true  authorship  of  the  pampBlet 
could  hardly  have  been  a  secret  for  long;  and  Biilow  was  right  when 
he  said  to  Jessie  Laussot,  in  April,  1869,  that  by  his  latest  brochures 
the  Meister  had  himself  made  "fraternisation  with  the  world"  im- 
possible. But  Wagner,  of  course,  was  as  blind  as  eyer  to  the  fact, 
so  plain  to  everyone  else,  that  if  he  persisted  in  going  out  of  his 
way  to  make  enemies  he  could  hardly  complain  if  enemies  he  had: 
his  own  view  of  all  such  matters  was  that  a  world  incurably  evil 
had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  of  hatred  against  the  one  truly 
righteous  man  in  it* 

4 

Notwithstanding  his  consciousness  that  the  King  was  not  very 
pleased  with  him,  and  for  an  excellent  reason,  Wagner  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  approach  him  towards  the  end  of  November,  1868,  through 
Dufflipp,  with  a  new  financial  suggestion.  This  time,  however,  it  was 
a  request  not  so  much  for  a  fresh  benefaction  as  for  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  terms  of  an  older  tfne.  With  his  accumulating  respon- 
sibilities as  the  father  of  a  family  he  appears  to  have  seen  the 
necessity  of  making  some  provision  for  the  future.  His  idea  was  to 
insure,  with  a  French  company,  for  a  capital  sum  to  accrue  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  earmarking  for  this  purpose  future  incidental 
receipts  from  his  works.  To  secure  the  policy,  however,  he  would 
have  to  make  a  substantial  first  payment;  so  he  wants  the  King  to 
advance  him  a  capital  sum  against  which  will  be  set  the  aforesaid 
receipts  as  they  come  in.  He  begs  the  favour  ( in  •  addition  to  the 
already  existing  grant,  in  respect  of  which  a  final  payment  of  2,000 
florins  is  to  be  deducted  from  his  allowance  on  the  1st  December 

6  The  reader  will  remember  that  his  attack  of  1836  on  Rellstab  had  been  sent  to 
the  New  Zeitschriftfiir  Musik  under  the  same  pseudonym*  See  Vol.  I,  p.  383.  The 
article  on  Devrient's  book  (in  .the  Norddeutsche  AUgemeine  Zeitung)  had  been  anony- 
mous. 
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next)  9  of  a  new  advance  of  10,000  gulden,  the  whole  to  be  redeemed 
by  deductions  of  2,000  gulden  per  annum  from  his  pension,  in 
monthly  payments  beginning  the  1st  January;  i.e.,  his  allowance  for 
the  next  six  years  will  be  6,000  florins  a  year  instead  of  8,000.  This 
arrangement  will  secure  him  the  necessary  tranquillity  of  mind  to 
carry  on  his  work  —  which,  he  points  out,  has  been  the  express 
desire  of  his  royal  benefactor  all  along.  As  nothing  seemed  to  have 
been  done  in  the  matter  by  the  following  February  he  raised  it  once 
more  in  a  personal  letter  to  the  King;  and  on  the  2nd  March  he  was 
granted  the  desired  loan  of  10,000  florins. 

-  For  his  Christmas  gift  of  1868  to  the  King  —  who  had  still  not 
broken  his  silence  —  he  sent  the  original  manuscript,  in  four  vol- 
umes, of  the  full  score  of  RienziJ  On  the  29th  December  he  ad- 
dressed a  long  letter  to  Ludwig,  thanking  him  for  all  he  had  done 
for  him  during  the  past  four-and-a-half  years,  arid  lamenting  that 
he  has  been  so  long  denied  the  light  of  the  sun  of  his  life,  though  he 
still  basks  in  its  warmth.  He  believes,  however,  he  is  fulfilling  the 
King's  will  in  devoting  himself  now  and  henceforth  in  peace  and 
quiet  to  the  completion  of  his  tasks.  He  is  in  regular  communica- 
tion with  Billow  about  the  Theatre  and  the  School,  offering  advice 
whenever  he  can.  His  cause  is  going  well  in  France  and  Italy, 
especially  the  latter,  where  intelligent  people  are  hoping  for  a  re- 
generation of  Italian  taste  through  his  works.  One  of  the  leading 
Italian  men  of  letters,  Bo'ito,  has  made  a  verse  translation  of  the 
Rienzi  text.  So  far  has  the  enthusiasm  for  him  in  Italy  gone  that  the 
young  Crown  Princess  hopes  to  attract  him  to  Florence,  there  to 
superintend  in  person  the  re-birth  of  Italian  taste  in  music;  but  of 
course  he  will  be  careful  to  collaborate  only  with  his  counsel.  If, 
as  seems  highly  probable,  he  was  simple  enough  to  think  that  all 
this  would  bring  the  King  back  to  him  at  once  in  a  flutter  of  fear  at 
the  prospect  of  losing  him,  he  was  mistaken.  Ludwig's  sole  reply  was 
a  brief  telegram  on  the  1st  January,  sending  him  all  good  wishes 
for  himself  and  his  work  in  the  new  year,  and  promising  to  write 
"as  soon  as  possible", 

It  was  not  until  the  10th  February  (1869)  that  Ludwig  broke 
his  five  months*  silence,  and  his  doing  so  may  have  been  due,  to  some 
small  degree,  to  yet  another  imposture,  of  no  great  importance  in 

*  Not  of  Lohengrin,  as  the  biographers  state,  though  in  his  letter  of  the  20th  De- 
cember to  DiiffBpp  Wagner  himself,  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  calls  it  Lohengrin. 
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itself  and  more  comic  than  anything  else,  practised  on  him  by  Wag- 
ner and  Cbsima.  In  a  postscript  to  his  letter  to  the  King  of  the  29th 
December  Wagner  said  he  was  enclosing  a  letter  from  the  Freundin 
that  had  just  reached  him,  addressed  to  his  Majesty ;  and  the  letter 
in  question  is  indeed  duly  dated  by  Cosima  the  27th!  The  object 
of  this  rather  childish  little  ruse  was  to  conceal  from  Ludwig  the 
fact  that  she  was  all  the  time  with  Wagner  at  Triebschen,  where, 
indeed,  she  had  been  for  the  past  six  weeks.  Her  letter  had  con- 
tained a  hint,  for  anyone  who  could  read  between  the  lines,  that  her 
life  had  now  taken  a  new  orientation:  she  thanked  the  King  for 
having  "loved  him  to  whom  my  life  is  dedicated,  and  fostered  the 
faith  that  has  transfigured  my  soul". 

There  is  just  a  possibility  that  the  assurance,  as  on  the  surface 
it  seemed  to  be,  that  the  pair  were  not  actually  living  together  went 
some  way  towards  reconciling  Ludwig  to  their  now  manifest  decep- 
tion of  him  in  the  past.  He  wanted  so  much  to  be  able  to  believe 
in  the  man  Wagner  again,  less  for  Wagner's  sake  than  for  his  own; 
for  the  greatest  of  his  griefs  had  been  the  feeling  that  an  end  was 
coming  to  his  hopes  of  "saving"*  German  culture  and  so  Germany 
and  the  world.  His  first  anger  had  burned  itself  out,  and  now  he 
was  back  again  in  the  old  ardent,  affectionate,  devoted  mood,  desir- 
ing only  the  re-building  of  the  ideal  world  that  had  been  in  danger 
of  collapsing  about  him.  Once  more  it  is  to  Wagner  that  he  looks 
for  solace  and  encouragement  in  his  uncongenial  task  as  King.  He 
will  write  soon  to  the  Freundin,  he  says ;  meanwhile  he  begs  her  and 
Wagner  not  to  believe  that  his  long  silence  has  been  due  to  any 
cooling  of  his  friendship  and  love  for  them.  He  is  hungry  for  more 
pages  of  the  autobiography.  In  the  coming  summer  the  Theatre  will 
produce  Tristan  again,  and  after  that,  he  trusts,  the  Rhinegold:  he 
implores  Wagner  to  do  all  he  can  to  make  the  latter  possible,  for* 
he  needs  pure  joys  of  this  kind  if  he  is  to  go  on  bearing  the  heavy 
burden  of  his  duties.  And  he  is  trying  to  persuade  himself  once 
more  that  "our  ideal"  will  surely  be  realised  to  the  full. 

Wagner's  immensely  long  reply  to  this  must  have  occupied  him 
for  the  major  part  of  the  23rd  and  24th  February,  Much  of  it  is 
taken  up  with  a  description  of  his  life  at  Triebschen,  to  which  we 
shall  return  later.  It  is  only  towards  the  end  that  he»  addresses  him- 
self to  the  question  of  his  attitude  towards  the  proposed  Rhinegold 
production,  and  with  that  also  we  shall  deal  in  a  moment.  It  is  first 
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of  all  necessary  to  run  an  eye  over  certain  events  at  Triebschen  dur- 
ing the  first  two  or  three  months  of  1869. 


On  the  13th  April  Billow  wrote  to  his  old  friend  Jessie  Laussot, 
now  living  in  Florence,  that  he  was  all  alone  in  Munich,  having  sent 
his  children  to  Lucerne,  where  his  wife  had  also  arrived  from  Ver- 
sailles. He  no  doubt  told  the  same  story  to  all  his  friends.  It  is  quite 
true  that  on  the  8th  he  had  sent  Daniela  and  Blandine  to  Zurich, 
and  that  Cosima  had  met  them  there  and  taken  them  to  Triebschen, 
where  Isolde  and  Eva  already  were.  The  remainder  of  Billow's  story 
is  false:  no  one  was  better  aware  than  he  that  Cosima  had  never 
been  to  Versailles.  To  the  charge  of  deliberate  untruth  on  Billow's 
part  there  can  be  no  defence  now.  Cosima's  contemporary  letters 
to  the  little  Daniela  (published  in  1933)  are  obviously  written  from 
Triebschen;  and  no  one  in  his  senses  will  contend  that  letters  from 
a  mother  to  a  child  of  eight-and-a-half,  living  in  her  father's  house, 
were  not  read,  and  intended  to  be  read.,  by  him.8  Details  about 
"Uncle  Richard'%  such  as  his  telling  Cosima  of  an  accident  to  one 
of  the  pheasants,  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  she  was  in  Triebschen. 
In  a  couple  of  the  letters  —  those  of  the  28th  November  and  the 
21st  January  —  there  are  references  to  "Aunt  Claire";  and  the 
faintest  possibility  that  what  Cosima  is  saying  to  Daniela  about 
Countess  Charnace  may  be  based  merely  on  letters  from  her  is  ruled 
out  by  the  entry  in  Wagner's  "Annals"  showing  that  her  step-sister 
had  been  staying  in  Triebschen.9 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all  the  evidence  that  Billow  was  perfectly 

^well  aware  from  the  moment  Cosima  left  Munich  on  the  16th  No- 

Vember,  1868  that  she  was  going  not  to  Versailles  but  to  Triebschen, 

Du  Moulin's  record  of  the  next  three  or  four  months,  which  is  based 

on  Cosima's  diary,  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  this.  Her  position, 

he  says, 

"was  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  In  accordance  with  a  wish  of  her  hus- 
band's— a  rather  doctrinaire  and  formal  wish  —  she  was  to  live  in 

8  Bulow's  mother  was  also  living  with  Mm  at  this  time. 

9  "Fair  copy  of  Siegfried  Act  I  finished.  Took  up  again  idea  of  Judaism.  Claire 
Charnac6:  somewhat  Mathildish" — le.,  resembling  Frau  Wesendonk.  The  environing 
entries  establish  the  date  of  the  Countess's  arrival  as  the  end  of  November. 
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concealment  in  Triebschen.  She  had  complied  with  this,  and  now  had 
to  recognise  that  it  was  not  so  easy.  The  servants  of  the  Bassenheim 
family,10  which  was  otherwise  very  friendly,  spied  on  her,  and  there 
was  a  danger  of  the  secret  of  her  whereabouts  being  revealed  in  Mu- 
nich." 

That  Biilow,  in  spite  of  the  story  about  Versailles  that  he  had  put 
about  in  November,  knew  that  Cosima  was  at  Triebschen  is  further 
proved  by  his  suggesting  that  she  should  leave  it.  "But  now  came 
a  new  disturbance  on  Hans's  part'%  says  Du  Moulin.  "He  wrote  to 
the  Meister  asking  that  his  wife  should  visit  Versailles  and  await 
there  the  further  course  of  events."  As  usual,  Du  Moulin  gives  no 
date,  but  from  a  number  of  little  pointers  in  the  text xl  it  is  clear 
that  the  passage  relates  to  somewhere  near  the  end  of  February.12 
,  Precisely  what  motivated  this  move  on  Billow's  part  we  do  not 
know:  all  that  Du  Moulin  has  to  say  on  the  subject,  is  that  it  came 
from  "a  certain  narrowness  of  understanding  as  well  as  from  the 
difficulty  of  the  matter  in  its  State  aspect."  Whatever  Billow's  mo- 
tive may  have  been,  however,  the  relevant  passage  in  Cosima's 
diary  demonstrates  beyond  all  question  the  falsehood  of  the  story 
that  Hans  imagined  his  wife  to  be  at  that  time  with  her  step-sister 
in  Versailles.  It  appears  that  Cosima  "at  once  grasped  what  Hans 
meant  by  this  last  communication  of  his"  —  in  which  she  was  rather 
more  fortunate  than  we  are  —  and  that  for  a  time  she  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  doing  what  he  had  suggested.  Perhaps  what  Biilow  had 
in  mind  was  some  more  or  less  formal  step  preliminary  to  the 
divorce,  which  all  three  of  them  must  have  known  to  be  inevitable 
before  very  long.  His  mother  was,  as  usual,  making  mischief  be- 
tween him  and  the  woman  she  hated  so  much,  and  Cosima's  diary 
shows  that,  as  Du  Moulin  puts  it,  Liszt  "kept  himself  at  a  distance'% 
his  attitude  being  "almost  hostile'*.  Cosima's  letters  to  Daniela  show 
that  Liszt  had  been  visiting  Biilow  in  Munich,  so  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  old  tormenting  question  of  a  divorce  had  come  up  again. 
Reference  by  Du  Moulin  to  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from  the  King 
to  Wagner  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the  latter  through  Biilow 
gives  us  at  least  one  chronological  clue  in  this  maze  of  inference 

w  Count  Bassenheim  and  his  wife  were  neighbours  living  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Lake. 

»  For  instance,  a  casual  mention  of  "St.  Richard's  day"  — the  7th  February. 

«  It  is  a  great  pity  that  as  yet  no  extracts  from  Wagner's  "Annals"  after  1868 
have  been  published. 
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and  conjecture.  We  know  that  the  letter  in  question  was  dated  the 
25th  February13  —  about  the  time  when,  as  seems  probable  on 
other  grounds,  Bulow  threw  his  bombshell  into  the  peace  of  Trieb- 
schen;  and  the  supposition  may  perhaps  be  permitted  that  Liszt 
had  again  been  raising  difficulties.  "Your  father",  said  Wagner  to 
Cosima  about  this  time,  as  appears  from  her  diary,  "would  certainly 
make  objections  to  our  union  if  I  were  to  become  a  Catholic  in  order 
to  facilitate  it'%  —  which,  whatever  else  it  may  prove,  shows  at  any 
rate  that  one  of  the  obstacles  to  the  divorce  had  all  along  been  the 
opposition,  on  confessional  grounds,  of  Liszt  and  the  Princess 
Wittgenstein.14 

6 

As  Cosima's  chief  desires  at  this  time  were  to  be  divorced  and 
to  be  re-united  to  her  two  eldest  children,  it  looks  as  if  Billow's  sug- 
gestion that  she  should  leave  Triebschen  for  a  couple  of  months 
had  had  some  bearing  on  these  matters ;  otherwise  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  her  thinking  the  suggestion  perhaps  worth  act- 
ing upon.  That  she  did  think  so  is  evident  from  the  passage  in  her 
diary  in  which  she  says  she  did  not  "persist"  in  her  idea  of  telling 
Hans  that  she  would  "go  to  Munich  to  the  children  for  two  months, 
and  then  return  with  all  four  of  them  to  Triebschen  at  the  beginning 
of  May" ;  her  object  being  "to  avoid  a  scandal,  on  account  of  the 
children  as  well  as  of  the  King".  The  full  meaning  of  it  all  evades 
us;  but  perhaps  what  was  in  her  mind  was  that  while  she  would  have 
to  be  at  Triebschen  for  her  confinement  in  June  —  as  in  the  case  of 
Eva,  —  by  spending  a  couple  of  months  in  Munich  in  Billow's 
house  she  might  give  check  to  the  gossip  which  must  already  have 
been  circulating  in  the  capital  as  to  her  long  absence  and  the  reason 
for  it.  Her  scheme,  however,  broke  down  in  face  of  the  passionate 
protests  of  Wagner,,  who  declared  that  if  she  were  to  leave  him  for 
even  two  months  it  would  be  the  end  of  him  and  of  his  work. 

Two  plain  facts  emerge  from  this  tangle  of  evidence.  One  is  that 

w  It  will  be  found  in  KLRWB,  II,  265  ff. 

14  Cosima  goes  on  to  say  that  she  asked  Richard  if,  in  case  of  necessity,  he  would 
have  turned  Catholic  m  order  to  marry  her.  That,  he  answered*  was  "the  devil  of  a 
question",  as  he  could  not  imagine  the  contingency  arising.  Cosima  was  a  little  taken 
aback  at  first,  but  saw  the  matter  from  his  point  of  view  later,  a  change  from  Ca- 
tholicism to  Protestantism  being  easier,  it  is  said,  than  the  reverse  process,  inasmuch 
as  it  does  not  involve  an  acknowledgment  of  previous  heresy* 
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Biilow  was  lying,  and  knew  he  was  lying,  when  he  told  everyone 
that  Cosima  was  in  Versailles;  and  the  demonstration  of  this  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  undermine  our  faith  in  all  the  other  legends  that 
have  passed  into  history  of  his  having  been  "deceived"  for  years 
by  Wagner  and  Cosima.  The  second  is  that  while  the  question  of 
divorce  was  now  more  urgent  than  it  had  ever  been,  a  solution  of  the 
problem  that  would  at  the  same  time  commend  itself  to  all  parties 
(including  Liszt),  avoid  public  scandal,  and  not  add  fuel  to  the  fire 
of  the  King's  displeasure,  was  as  far  from  attainment  as  ever. 

This  uncertainty  it  was  that  cast  a  shadow  over  the  happiness  of 
the  pair  in  Triebschen  in  th*e  winter  of  1868-9.  Most  painful  of  all 
to  them  must  have  been  the  recognition  that  it  was  they  themselves 
who  had  created  the  main  difficulty,  so  far  as  the  King  was  con- 
cerned, by  their  public  trickery  of  him  in  1866. 

"They  were  both  perturbed  about  their  relations  with  the  King",  says 
Du  Moulin,  on  the  evidence  of  Cosima's  diary,  "and  they  could  not 
shut  out  the  thought  that  the  Meister's  pension  might  be  stopped.  But 
what  affected  him  more  deeply  were  his  spiritual  experiences  with  the 
King,  which  made  him  more  afraid  of  the  possibility  of  his  having  to 
decline  the  pension  than  of  a  hostile  step  on  Ludwig's  part.  But  they 
weighed  the  consequences.  'We  talked  over  the  possibility  of  a  future 
in  a  Paris  garret.  One  living  room  and  two  bedrooms  for  us  and  the 
children!  God  knows  what  Fate  has  in  store  for  us!* " 

Wagner  in  a  garret,  in  Paris  or  anywhere  else,  at  this  stage  of  his 
life  is  of  course  inconceivable.  For  one  thing  he  would  have  fought 
heroically  against  such  a  fate  to  the  last  gulden  of  his  last  friend; 
for  another,  as  even  Cosima  saw,  "his  already  completed  works 
would  surely  secure  them  against  want,  even  without  the  King".  But 
that  they  should  have  discussed  the  possibility  of  the  King's  aban- 
donment of  Wagner  gives  us  a  partial  measure  of  their  perception 
of  what  they  had  been  guilty  of  with  regard  to  him.  As  it  happened, 
they  were  perturbing  themselves  unnecessarily.  Ludwig  would  have 
been  incapable  of  a  shabby  stroke  of  that  sort  —  a  reflection  that 
was  no  doubt  at  the  back  of  Wagner's  mind  when  he  indulged  in 
his  easy  heroics  about  the  garret  in  Paris.16 

w  It  is  true  that  in  a  moment  of  flaming  anger  against  Wagner  at  a  later  date  he 
did  indeed  talk  about  withdrawing  the  pension.  (See  infra,  p.  223).  But  the  remark 
was  made  to  Dufilipp  only,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  subject.  Ludwig  was  far  too 
bigfa-mioded  to  injure  Wagner  in  that  way. 
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The  petty  prevarications  to  which  they  were  now  committed  — 
irrevocably  committed  so  long  as  they  held  back  from  making  a 
clean  breast  of  the  matter  to  the  King  —  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly galling  to  them:  at  any  moment  a  fresh  strain  might  be  im- 
posecU  by  the  sheer  pressure  of  events,  upon  some  weak  spot  or  other 
in  the  complicated  tissue  of  their  pretence.  It  was  so,  for  instance, 
with  the  autobiography.  This  had  been  throughout  in  Cosima's 
handwriting,  she  taking  down  from  Wagner's  dictation.  When  there- 
fore the  King  became  eager  for  a  further  instalment  of  the  manu- 
script Wagner  was  reduced  to  further  fibbing.  He  had  "heard  from" 
the  Freundin,16  he  tells  Ludwig  in  February  —  the  impression  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  is  that  he  had  heard  from  her  by  post  —  that 
her  bad  health  made  writing  difficult  for  her;  her  physician,  indeed, 
had  strictly  forbidden  anything  of  that  kind.  Consequently  he  would 
have  to  look  round  for  a  suitable  copyist.  Enquiries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood having  proved  fruitless,  he  has  commissioned  Richter  to 
look  for  what  he  requires  in  Munich.  The  copyist  will  have  to  settle 
in  Lucerne  for  some  time,17  "for  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  part 
with  this  dictation:  the  copyist  must  do  his  work  under  my  own 
eyes."  The  truth  is  that  he  and  Cosima  had  begun  work  once  more 
on  the  autobiography  in  the  preceding  November.  A  jotting  in  the 
"Annals"  at  Christmas  indicated  that  the  section  relating  to  Scho- 

16  The  childish  fiction  was  kept  up  by  Cosima  also.  On  the  25th  March  (1869) 
she  began  a  long  letter  to  the  King  -which  she  continued  on  the  7th,  8th  and  9th 
April.  The  second  instalment  begins  thus:  "Nearly  a  fortnight  has  passed  since  the 
foregoing  lines,  and  now  I  am  in  Triebschen."  The  impression  she  wished  to  convey 
to  the  King  is  that  she  has  just  arrived  there,  whereas  she  had*been  there  continu- 
ously since  the  22nd  July,  1868,  apart  from  the  trip  to  Italy  with  Wagner  in  Septem- 
ber and  October  and  the  four  weeks,  from  mid-October  to  mid-November,  which 
she  had  spent  in  Munich  discussing  matters  with  Bulow. 

In  this  long  letter,  by  the  way,  she  says  a  great  deal  that  is  obviously  intended  to 
prepare  the  King  for  the  news  of  the  final  throwing-in  of  her  lot  with  that  of  Wagner. 
(An  extract  from  the  letter  is  given  in  KLRWB,  II,  267  note).  She  must  have  been 
sick  in  every  fibre  of  her  being  of  the  net  of  duplicity  in  which  she  and  Wagner  had 
gradually  become  entangled,  and  anxious  to  cut  through  it  now  at  any  cost.  As 
Bulow  put  it  in  his  letter  to  Countess  Charaace,  "When  your  step-sister  [Ck>sima]  is 
free  —  perhaps  the  proceedings  in  the  matter  of  a  separation  cannot  be  completed  in 
less  than  a  year  from  now, — when  her  liaison  with  her  lover  has  been  legitimised 
before  'public  opinion*,  she  will  become  herself  again,  and  will  no  longer  have  to  lie 
from  morjqing  to  night."  Nor,  we  may  add,  would  he. 

17  The  man  he  had  in  mind  was  one  Waschmitrius,  who,  under  Richter's  super- 
vision, was  occupied  just  then  in  copying  out  for  Wagner  the  articles  of  his  youth 
that  had  appeared  in  various  periodicals  no  longer  obtainable. 
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penhauer  was  taken  in  hand  about  that  time,  and  by  the  following 
February  they  had  arrived  at  the  Zurich  period.  Cosima  seems  to 
have  paid  scant  attention  to  the  prohibitions  of  her  doctor ! 

On  the  1st  March  Wagner  began  t&e  Composition  Sketch  of  the 
third  act  of  Siegfried:  he  had  been  greatly  pleased,  he  wrote  to  the 
King,  to  find  he  could  recapture  without  difficulty  the  mood  and 
the  idiom  of  the  work  he  had  laid  aside  twelve  years  before.  He 
hoped  to  have  the  whole  score  ready  for  presentation  to  his  bene- 
factor by  the  end  of  the  year.  Before  that  time  came,  however,  he 
and  the  King  were  thoroughly  at  cross-purposes  over  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Rhinegold  in  Munich,  the  story  of  which  will  be  told  in 
full  in  the  next  chapter.  Meanwhile  there  are  one  or  two  loose  ends 
of  biography  and  history  to  be  disposed  of. 

8 

That  profound  philosopher  Albert  Eustace  Peasemarch  could 
have  desired  no  better  demonstration  of  the  part  played  in  human 
history  by  "the  inscrutable  workings  of  Fate,  or,  as  some  call  it, 
Destiny'%  than  the  record  of  the  friendship  of  Wagner  and  Nietzsche. 
Fate  had  manifestly  made  up  its  mind  to  throw  them  together  in 
spite  of  the  geographical  distance  between  them.  Had  Ritschl  not 
.quarrelled  with  Jahn,  Nietzsche  would  not  have  followed  the  former 
to  Leipzig  in  1865.  Had  he  and  Rohde  carried  out  their  plan  for 
studying  a  year  or  two  in  Paris  he  would  not  have  been  in  Leipzig 
in  1868.  Had  Wagner's  daemon  not  driven  him  to  Leipzig  in  the 
November  of  that  same  year  on  no  better  pretext  than  that  it  was 
time  he  saw  something  of  his  relations,  he  would  not  have  met  the 
young  friend  of  Frau  Brockhaus  and  Frau  Ritschl  who  had  already 
attracted  attention  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Meistersinger.  The  more 
than  three  hundred  miles  between  Leipzig  and  Lucerne  would  prob- 
ably have  reduced  to  a  mere  conventional  politesse  the  older  man's 
invitation  to  the  younger  one  to  call  on  him.  But  the  Fates  were  not 
going  to  be  thrown  out  of  their  stride  by  a  trifle  of  this  last  sort. 
They  arranged  before  many  weeks  were  over  that  a  professor  of 
'  classical  philology  should  be  required  by  the  University  of  Basel, 
and  that  the  authorities  there  should  ask  Ritschl  if  he  could  tell  them 
something  about  a  young  man  named  Nietzsche  whose  recent  ar- 
ticles in  the  Rheinisches  Museum  had  attracted  some  attention  in 
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the  philological  world,  that  Ritschl  should  reply  that  the  young  man 
in  question  was  a  genius,  and  that  consequently  Nietzsche  should 
find  himself,  in  February,  1869,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  appointed 
to  an  academic  chair  in  a  Swiss  town  some  fifty  miles  from  Lucerne. 
Did  the  thought  of  being  not  far  from  Richard  Wagner  influence 
him,  one  wonders,  in  making  a  decision  against  which  he  felt  cer- 
tain vague  inner  promptings?  Certain  it  is  that  the  card  on  which 
he  announced  the  astonishing  news  to  Rohde  ended  with  the  words, 
"Long  live  free  Switzerland,  Richard  Wagner  and  our  friendship!" 
He  settled  in  Basel  in  the  third  week  of  April.  Less  than  a  month 
later,  while  on  an  excursion  to  the  Lucerne  neighbourhood  with 
some  friends,  he  broke  away  from  the  others  on  the  morning  of  Sat- 
urday, the  15th  May,  and  walked  to  Triebschen.  Pausing  diffidently 
at  the  gate,  wondering  whether  he  had  not  perhaps  taken  the  general 
invitation  of  the  preceding  November  too  literally,  he  heard  some 
anguished  harmonies  being  reiterated  on  the  piano;  he  recognised 
them  at  a  later  date  as  belonging  to  the  phrase  that  accompanies 
Brynhilde's  words  Verwundet  hat  mich 

der  mich  erweckt, ' 

("He  who  awakened  me  has  dealt  me  this  wound") ,  in  the  third  act 
of  Siegfried.  It  was  an  omen! 

The  servant  told  him  that  Herr  Wagner  could  not  be  disturbed, 
at  his  work,  which  would  occupy  him  until  two  o'clock.  Nietzsche 
left  his  card,  and  was  turning  away  when  the  servant  came  back  with 
the  query  from  Wagner  whether  this  was  the  Herr  Nietzsche  whom 
he  had  met  in  Leipzig.  Discovering  that  it  was,  he  invited  the  young 
man  to  return  and  have  lunch  with  him.  This,  however,  Nietzsche 
could  not  do,  as  he  had  to  rejoin  his  party;  but  he  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  call  at  Triebschen  again  on  the  following  Monday  (Whit 
Monday) .  So  excellent  was  the  impression  he  made  on  that  occasion 
that  he  was  asked  to  spend  the  following  Saturday,  the  22nd  — 
Wagner's  birthday  —  in  the  quiet  house  by  the  Lake.  His  profes- 
sorial duties  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  accept,  whereupon  a  fur- 
ther invitation  followed,  this  time  for  the  week-end  of  the  5th— 7th 
June.  Nietzsche  had  to  leave  early  on  the  Monday  for  Basel;  and  it 
was  only  later  that  he  learned  that  at  four  o'clock  that  morning 
Frau  von  Billow  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  on  whom  the  name  of 
Siegfried  had  been  bestowed*  Vreneli  announced  the  world-shaking 
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event  to  Wagner  in  the  words  "Ein  Sohn  ist  da!"  words  which  he 
was  to  repeat  ecstatically  in  the  poem  of  two  stanzas  in  which  he 
dedicated  the  Siegfried  Idyll  to  Cosima: 

Erscholl  ein  Ruf  da  froh  in  meine  Weisen: 

"Ein  Sohn  ist  da!"  —  der  musste  Siegfried  heissen. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  cosmos  realised  the 
greatness  of  the  event  and  behaved  with  becoming  solemnity.  Ac- 
cording to  an  entry  in  Cosima's  diary,  the  sun,  which,  with  a  fine 
sense  of  stage  lighting,  had  chosen  this  as  the  most  appropriate  mo- 
ment to  rise  above  the  Rigi,  cast  its  first  rays  right  into  Richard's 
room,  surprising  him  with  "an  incredibly  beautiful  fire-glow" 
which  lit  up  the  orange  wall-paper  and  was  reflected  on  "the  blue 
casket  with  my  portrait  on  it'%  thus  "transfiguring  the  picture  with 
an  unearthly  splendour."  18 

9 

Wagner  and  Cosima  had  quickly  taken  to  the  young  man.  It  was 
evident  at  a  glance  that  intellectually  he  was  of  superior  calibre  to 
anyone  of  his  sex  who  had  so  far  swum  into  Wagner's  orbit;  and 
the  latter  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  member  of  the  profes- 
sorial class,  his  relations  with  which  had  hitherto  never  been  very 
cordial,  so  obviously  prepared  not  only  to  think  with  him  but  to 
learn  from  him.  As  for  Nietzsche,  he  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of 
happiness.  Wagner,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Rohde,  was  everything 
that  could  have  been  hoped, 

ua  prodigally  rich  and  great  spirit,  an  energetic  character,  a  lovable, 
fascinating  man  with  a  vast  passion  for  knowledge.  I  must  end  my 
letter,  or  I  shall  be  singing  a  paean." 

And  a  little  later, 

"He  realises  everything  we  could  have  wished:  the  world  really  does 
not  know  the  human  greatness  and  singularity  of  his  nature.  I  learn 
a  great  deal  in  Ms  company:  this  is  my  practical  course  in  the  Schopen- 
hauerian  philosophy." 

So  the  happy  double  fugue  went  on  in  the  weeks  and  months  that 
followed,  during  which  time  the  young  professor  spent  many  an 
ecstatic  hour  in  Triebschen  the  mere  memory  of  which  in  later  years, 
when  he  had  sundered  himself  irrevocably  from  Wagner,  could 

*  MECW,  pj>,  450-1, 
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move  him  almost  to  the  tears  of  a  Peri  for  a  lost  paradise.  Wagner 
must  have  been  enchanted  to  be  told  that  his  young  disciple  —  for 
such  he  seemed  to  be  at  that  time  —  admired  him  for  his  deep  and 
concentrated  ethical  impulse,  his  earnest  spiritual  conception  of 
the  world,  and  his  profound  Germanism,  every  note  in  which  great 
symphony  set  a  responsive  chord  vibrating  in  Nietzsche's  heart. 
Wagner,  on  his  side,  could  assure  the  young  man's  sister  Elisabeth 
that  her  brother  and  his  friends  "belong  to  an  absolutely  new  and 
wonderful  order  of  men,  the  possibility  of  which  I  never  believed 
in  before."  19  The  only  fly  in  the  ointment  was  Nietzsche's  obstinacy 
in  the  matter  of  his  vegetarianism.  "Nietzsche  was  a  vegetarian  on 
principle",  says  Du  Moulin  gravely. 

"The  Meister  reproved  him  for  this,  holding  that  the  contest  of  all 
against  all  ran  through  the  whole  of  creation,  so  that  it  was  necessary 
for  man  to  get  strength  through  his  food  in  order  to  accomplish  great 
things.  Nietzsche  agreed  with  him  absolutely,  hut  persisted  in  his  ab- 
stinence, which  made  the  Meister  really  cross."  20 

It  is  piquant  to  find  Wagner,  the  fanatical  vegetarian  of  a  few  years 
later,  trying  to  set  Nietzsche  against  vegetarianism,  and  impressing 
it  on  the  future  philosopher  of  the  "Will  to  Power"  that  "the  con- 
test of  all  against  all  ran  through  the  whole  of  creation". 

10 

On  the  15th  June,  nine  days  after  the  birth  of  her  and  Wagner's 
third  child,  Cosima,  in  a  letter  from  which  some  extracts  have  al- 
ready been  given,21  implored  Biilow  to  make  an  end  of  the  intoler- 
able situation  between  them.  On  the  9th  Hans  had  sent  in  his  defini- 
tive resignation  as  Kapellmeister:  he  was  morally  and  physically  at 
the  end  of  his  tether,  he  told  Karl  Klindworth.  He  still  had  some 
obligations  to  fulfil  in  Munich,  among  them  the  conducting  of  some 
performances  of  Tristan  that  had  been  commanded  by  the  King  for 
the  closing  week  of  the  month.  Wagner  would  have  liked  Hans  to 
make  these  a  pretext  for  resigning:  naturally  it  would  have  been 
much  more  agreeable  to  him  to  have  it  said  that  Biilow  was  leaving 
Munich  because  of  an  offence  on  the  part  of  the  King  to  his  "honour 
as  an  artist"  than  that  the  true  reasons  should  be  known.  By  the  end 

w  FNJN,  p.  250. 

80  MECW,  p.  459. 

»  See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  295  note.  The  letter  <*ffl  be  found  in  full  in  KXRWB,  V,  115  ff. 
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of  May  the  matter  of  the  divorce  had  clearly  arrived  at  its  climax. 
Wagner  wanted  a  personal  talk  with  Billow:  the  latter  was  at  first 
agreeable  to  this,  for  he  found  writing,  he  said,  "horribly  difficult'9, 
there  being  so  much  that  could  not  be  said  in  that  form;  but  after 
the  interchange  of  the  decisive  letters  of  the  15th  and  17th  June  be- 
tween Cosima  and  himself  he  begged  to  be  excused  from  going  to 
Triebschen,  for  the  reasons,  among  others,  that  the  meeting  would 
be  painful  for  Wagner,  that  he  himself  would  find  it  a  "dangerous'* 
emotional  strain,  and  that  he  had  gone  into  everything  fully  in  his 
letter  to  Cosima.  "So  it  seems  to  me  that  a  meeting  of  us  two  is  super- 
fluous. It  is  better  that  at  my  really  definitive  departure  from 
Munich  I  should  say  my  last  farewell  to  you  in  writing. "  22  They 
never  saw  each  other  again. 

11 

Cosima,  in  her  letter  of  the  15th,  had  expressed  the  hope  that  his 
real  reason  for  leaving  Munich  was  his  feeling  that  he  could  no 
longer  serve  his  art  there  as  he  could  have  wished.  Billow's  view  of 
the  matter  will  be  found  in  his  letter  of  the  15th  September  to  Claire 
Charnace.  After  saying  that  it  was  from  the  newspapers  that  he,  like 
everyone  else,  had  heard  that  Cosima  had  presented  Wagner  with 
a  son  nine  days  before,  he  continues  thus: 

"The  hell  I  endured  during  the  last  period  of  my  activity  [in  Munich] 
is  beyond  imagination.  In  constant  contact  as  I  was  with  a  host  of  mu- 
sicians, professors  and  pupils,  and  in  face  of  a  publicity  that  showed 
small  consideration  for  me  —  the  most  widely-read  paper  praised  me 
for  the  devotion  I  had  brought  to  the  study  of  the  work  of  my  wife's 
friend,  —  I  had  only  one  of  two  alternatives,  either  to  be  regarded  with 
the  most  insulting  pity  as  a  man  ignorant  of  what  everyone  else  knew 
or  to  be  covered  with  infamy  for  having  concluded  a  most  shameful 
deal  as  the  favourite  of  the  King's  favourite.  At  the  same  time  the 
papers  announced  that  the  divorce  was  imminent  —  this  before  I  had 
taken  the  first  step  towards  it!" 

It  is  little  wonder  that  he  told  Coaima  and  Wagner  that  he  was 
tired  of  "simulating  and  dissimulating".  Against  this  she  protested: 
so  far  as  his  relations  with  her  were  concerned  no  blame,  she  said, 
could  be  fastened  on  him,  no  shame  be  visited  on  him:  his  char- 
acter was  too  well  known  for  that  —  which  must  have  brought  a  wry 

22  See  his  letter  of  the  21st  June  in  BNB,  pp.  470  ff. 
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smile  to  his  lips.  She  would  prefer  him  to  remain  at  his  post  in 
Munich,  in  the  first  place  because  by  doing  so  he  would  be  able  to 
put  something  aside  for  his  children,  in  the  second  place  because 
he  was  not  fitted  for  the  life  of  a  wandering  artist.  She  had  kept  on 
hoping  against  hope  that  matters  might  be  so  arranged  between 
them  that  he  would  not  have  to  uproot  himself  in  Munich.  She 
glances  for  a  moment  at  the  sad  failure  of  their  marriage  through 
fundamental  incompatibility,  and  then  continues, 

"You  will  never  know  how  I  have  struggled  and  what  I  have  suffered, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  consternation  I  felt  when  it 
became  clear  that  the  project  of  a  life  a  trois  was  unrealisable" 

—  yet  another  proof  that  Billow  had  not  been  "deceived"  all  this 
time.23 

It  was  not  that  she  herself  shrank  from  suffering,  of  which  she 
had  had  her  share ;  it  was  "the  presentiment  that  things  could  not 
go  on  like  this,  and  that  you  yourself  were  hastening  the  catastro- 
phe." Her  affection  for  him  remains  unchanged ;  and  it  is  in  the 
name  of  that  affection  that  she  asks  him,  if  he  can  find  the  strength 
to  separate  publicly  from  her,  to  let  her  have  the  education  of  the 
children,  for  she  fears  for  their  happiness  if  they  should  pass  into 
the  charge  of  his  mother. 'She  knows  what  the  verdict  of  his  family 
and  of  the  world  will  be  upon  her,  but  she  believes  he  can  rise 
superior  to  thoughts  of  that  kind.  The  small  allowance  of  6,000 
francs  which  she  receives  from  her  own  father  and  mother  she  begs 
him  to  put  aside  for  the  future  of  the  children. 

Billow's  long  reply  of  the  17th  June  2*  is  in  his  loftiest  vein.  He 
takes  the  blame  on  himself  for  having  "poisoned  her  life",  acknowl- 
edges how  much  he  had  constantly  owed  to  her  patience,  her  friend- 
ship, her  good  feeling,  her  indulgence,  her  sympathy,  her  encour- 
agement, her  counsels.  He  has  lost  her,  and  now  he  is  bankrupt  in 
body  and  soul.  She  has  chosen  to  consecrate  her  life  and  all  her  fine 
qualities  to  another;  he  admits  she  i&  justified  in  doing  so,  and  says 
his  sole  consolation  in  his  torments  has  always  been  the  thought 
that  "over  there  Cosima  is  happy**.  He  has  given  out  as  the  reason 
for  the  resignation  of  his  post  the  deplorable  state  of  his  health,  as 
to  which  no  one  can  have  any  doubt:  the  gradually  increasing  load 

23  Du  Moulin  emotes  an  entry  in  her  diary  on  the  8th  January,  1869  (Haas's 
birthday),  which  [shows  that  the  difficult  problem  of  a  life  d  trot*,  which  Billow 
had  evidentlyfwished  to  continue,  was  racking  her  soul  beyond  endurance. 
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of  work,  intrigues,  calumnies  and  obstacles  of  all  kinds  has  com- 
bined with  the  loss  of  Cosima's  support  to  break  him.  Economically 
he  is  not  sacrificing  much,  his  salary  as  Kapellmeister  being  a  mere 
4,000  florins  a  year.  His  grief  is  that  while  he  feels  he  can  no  longer 
accomplish  very  much  in  Munich  he  knows  it  is  being  said  of  him 
that  he  owes  his  position  to  the  favour  of  the  King  and  to  his  "com- 
plaisance de  mari".  So  it  is  better  that  he  should  go ;  and  he  finds 
a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  his  career  in  Munich  is 
ending,  as  it  had  begun,  with  Tristan,  "that  gigantic  but  fatal 
work".25  Yes,  without  reproach  to  the  great  creator  of  it,  Tristan  has 
dealt  him  the  coup  de  grace:  it  has  drained  him,  as  it  had  drained 
others,  of  the  last  ounce  of  strength.  He  must  leave  the  town  that 
has  become  a  hell  for  him  since  Cosima  departed,  and  try  to  build 
up  a  new  life  elsewhere. 

He  sees  now  that  he  must  separate  his  lot  entirely  from  hers  and 
Wagner's,  "even  in  thought,  so  far  as  that  is  humanly  possible". 
But  he  still  shrinks  from  the  publicity  and  the  vexations  of  a  divorce, 
though  should  Liszt  think  that  her  association  with  Wagner  ought 
to  have  that  "official  affirmation"  he  will  drop  his  opposition  to  the 
step.  In  any  case  he  entrusts  the  children  to  her.  The  6,000  francs 
of  income  which  she  receives  from  Liszt  and  her  mother  he  asks  her 
to  devote  to  the  expenses  of  his  daughters'  education.26  He  will  turn 
over  to  Cosima  and  the  children,  when  he  leaves  Munich,  the  whole 
of  the  contents  of  his  house  there:  he  will  take  away  with  him  only 
his  clothes,  his  books  and  his  music.  Whither  he  will  flee  he  doe&  not 
at  present  know ;  his  one  desire  is  to  break  radically  with  everything 
that  might  remind  him  of  the  past  and  so  cripple  him  in  his  effort 
to  begin  afresh.  Only  one  memory  does  he  wish  to  take  with  him  — 
that  of  his  gratitude  for  all  that  Cosima  has  done  for  his  develop- 
ment a&  an  artist*  "May  God  protect  and  bless",  the  generous  letter 
ends,  "the  mother  of  the  fortunate  children  to  whom  she  wishes  to 
continue  to  devote  herself." 

25  "It  was  with  Tristan",  he  had  written  to  Carl  Bechstein  a  few  days  before  this, 
"that  my  activities  here  began  four  years  ago.  There  lies  more  meaning  than  you  can 
as  yet  fathom  in  the  fact  that  it  is  with  Tristan,  too,  that  my  activities  are  ending." 
The  reader  will  remember  that  "four  years  ago**  (in  April,  1865)  on  the  day  of  fine 
first  orchestral  rehearsal  of  Tristan,  Cosima  had  presented_him  with  Wagner's  child 
Isolde. 

*  "The  money  of  your  own  which  you  brought  to  our  unfortunate  marriage",  he 
says,  *Vas  it  not  for  me,  ashamed  as  I  was  of  my  poverty,  the  first  stumbling- 
block,  the  first  disturbing  factor?" 
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WE  HAVE  seen,  in  the  summer  of  1868,  the  dawning  of  an  in- 
terest in  Wagner  in  Italy.  In  Paris,  too,  there  was  a  demand 
for  hi?  works  about  this  time  which  would  certainly  have  increased 
steadily  but  for  the  war  of  1870.  Pasdeloup  had  produced  Rienzi 
in  the  Thedtre-Lyrique  on  the  6th  April,  1869;  by  June  it  had  run 
to  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  performances,  to  the  great  enrichment 
of  Pasdeloup,  as  Wagner  remarked  rather  wistfully  to  Richter.  The 
impresario  planned  to  put  Lohengrin  into  rehearsal  immediately, 
and  to  follow  this  in  February,  1870  with  the  Meister singer.  On  the 
same  day  that  Rienzi  had  been  first  given  in  Paris  Lohengrin  had 
been  produced  in  Berlin  under  the  new  Kapellmeister,  Karl  Eckert, 
who  had  recently  replaced  the  slow-witted  Taubert  and  Dorn  as 
musical  head  of  the  Opera.  "Terrific  success,  Jews  all  reconciled", 
Tausig,  himself  a  Jew,  telegraphed  Wagner,  in  ironic  reference  to 
Judaism  in  Music^  thereby  drawing  on  himself  the  displeasure  of 
the  Meister  and  Cosima  for  treating  so  solemn  a  subject  as  them- 
selves with  such  levity.  The  Jews  were  supposed  to  be  everywhere 
trying  to  take  their  revenge  for  Judaism  in  Music;  and  Glasenapp 
regarded  it  as  quite  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  that  in  spite 
of  them  Wagner  should  now  be  making  some  headway  in  the  tradi- 
tional stronghold  of  Mendelssohn  and  Meyerbeer.  One  of  these 
signs  was  his  election,  on  the  9th  May,  1869,  as  a  foreign  associate 
of  the  musical  section  of  the  Prussian  Royal  Academy  of  Arts* 
Though  in  general  he  placed  little  store  by  these  gewgaws  it  no 
doubt  gave  him  a  peculiar  sly  pleasure  to  accept  this  one.  In  accord- 
ance with  routine,  the  Academy,  when  notifying  him  of  the  proposed 
honour,  had  asked  him  for  "an  outline  of  his  life  and  a  statement 
of  his  present  position  and  titles".  He  replied,  with  appropriate  grav- 
ity, that  in  the  matter  of  his  biography  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  the 
article  on  him  in  the  Brockhaus  K.onversa&ion$lexikon9  while  his  po- 
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sition  and  titles  consisted  in  his  having  no  position  and  no  title. 
Thanks  to  the  beneficence  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  he  continued,  he 
was  assured  permanently  of  the  priceless  privilege  of  not  having  to 
enter  into  any  personal  relation  with  any  German  musical  or  the- 
atrical institute  of  art.  The  last  "official  title"  awarded  him  would 
be  found  in  the  document  in  which  the  Saxon  Ministry  of  Justice 
had  given  him  permission  to  enter  Saxony  again:  it  ran  thus,  "To 
the  former  Royal  Saxon  Kapellmeister  Richard  Wagner".  Since 
then  no  titles  have  come  his  way  except  that  of  honorary  member- 
ship of  various  German  singing  clubs  and  musical  societies.  Some 
five  years  ago,  he  continued,  the  Capitular  of  the  Maximilian  Order 
had  nominated  him  for  that  Bavarian  honour.  But  he  had  declined 
it  because  of  a  misunderstanding ; *  on  which  account  he  had  later 
had  to  decline,  for  diplomatic  reasons,  the  St.  Mauritius  and  St. 
Lazarus  Order  which  the  King  of  Italy  had  wished  to  bestow 
on  him.2 


Had  it  not  been  for  the  ever-present  annoyance  of  Billow's  re- 
fusal to  come  to  heel  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce,  indeed,  Wagner 
would  have  found  life  enjoyable  enough  at  this  time.  The  old  cor- 
dial relations  seemed  to  have  been  gradually  established  with  the 
King  once  more,  though  reading  between  the  lines  we  can  see  that 
Wagner  was  handling  him  with  special  wariness  just  then.  He  knew 
full  well  that  Ludwig  was  eager  now  not  only  for  revivals  of  his 
older  works  but  for  a  hearing  of  so  much  of  the  Ring  as  was  already 
practicable  for  performance;  and  Wagner  must  have  had  a  fore- 
boding that  this  desire  would  lead  before  long  to  trouble  between 
them.  Formerly  his  grievance  had  been  that  the  King  seemed  to 
avoid  personal  contact  with  him;  but  now  we  find  him  pleading,  as* 
the  22nd  May  once  more  draws  nigh,  for  permission  to  spend  his 
birthday  undisturbed  in  Triebscheri,  He  will  regard  as  his  real  natal 
day  this  year,  he  casuistically  assures  the  King,  the  day  on  which 
he  can  lay  the  completed  score  of  Siegfried  at  his  protector's  feet. 
Till  then,  "No  birthday!  No  celebration!  Even  in  Triebschen  no 

»  See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  316.  ~~~ 

*  See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  518  note.  It  is  not  dear  from  his  letters  of  1866  whether  he  had 
actually  refused  the  Italian  decoration,  or  merely  surmised  that  the  Saxon  Govern- 
ment, prejudiced  as  it  had  always  been  against  him,  might  be  offended  by  his  wear- 
ing it. 
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notice  shall  be  taken  of  it!"  He  forbore  to  mention  to  the  King  that 
less  than  a  week  earlier  Cosima  had  invited  Nietzsche  to  come  to 
Triebschen  on  the  festal  22nd  —  an  invitation  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  young  professor  was  unable  to  accept.  Cosima,  of  course, 
had  her  own  views  as  to  how  the  great  day  should  be  spent.  Richter 
came  expressly  from  Munich  for  it,  travelling  two  nights  in  order 
to  have  half  a  day  in  Triebschen;  and  he  surprised  Wagner,  on  the 
morning  of  the  day,  by  waking  him  with  Siegfried's  horn  call  blown 
lustily  outside  his  bedroom.  When  Wagner  came  down  to  breakfast 
he  found  his  room  turned  into  a  flower  garden,  he  told  the  King 
in  his  letter  of  the  26th.  Four  pretty  little  creatures  —  "the  daugh- 
ters of  our  Freundin'%  as  he  tactfully  describes  them  —  made  up 
as  the  Messengers  of  Peace  in  Rienzi,  approached  him  with  palm 
branches  in  their  hands,  and  "the  two  eldest  recited  old  Greek  poems 
in  celebration  of  spring".  The  presents  were  laid  out,  including,  of 
course,  those  from  the  King.  After  this  naive  sort  of  mummery,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  childishly  solemn  delight  on  each 
of  the  birthdays  he  celebrated  under  Cosima's  aegis,  came  the  cli- 
max of  her  delicate  forethought  for  him.  At  what  must  have  been 
considerable  expense  she  had  secretly  arranged  for  the  visit  to 
Triebschen  of  the  Maurin-Chevillard  String  Quartet,  the  only  one 
in  Europe,  according  to  Wagner,  that  could  play  the  last  quartets 
of  Beethoven  as  they  should  be  played.8  Wagner,  who  had  come 
down  in  his  dressing-gown,  had  the  surprise  of  his  life  when  he  saw 
the  players,  among  whom  he  recognised  Maurin  as  an  acquaintance 
of  the  Paris  period.  They  treated  him,  according  to  Glasenapp,  to 
the  posthumous  quartets  in  A  minor  and  C  sharp  minor  and  the 
one  in  E  minor.4 

He  was  further  flattered  that  day  by  the  visit  of  his  young  Alsa- 
tian admirer  Edouard  Schure,  who  had  heard  the  Munich  perform- 
ances of  Tristan  in  1865  and  the  Meistersinger  in  1868,  and  had  re- 

8  The  members  of  this  famous  quartet  were  Jean  Maurin,  Chevillard,  Mas  and 
Colbain.  As  Chevillard  (the  'cellist)  was  unable  to  leave  Paris  just  then  his  place  at 
Triebschen  was  taken  by  Jacquart, 

Rockl  and  others  say  that  the  Quartet  was  sent  to  Triebschen  by  the  Bong.  This 
is  a  mistake,  as  is  shown,  for  one  thing,  by  Cosima's  letter  of  the  26th  April  to  the 
Quartet,  given  in  TLFW,  p.  289. 

>*  The  only  E  minor  quartet  of  Beethoven  is  the  Op.  59,  No.  2.  Is  "E  minor", 
one  wonders,  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  E  flat — Le.,  the  great  posthumous  work  in  that  key? 

The  pfficial  title  of  the  Maurip-Chevillsurd  organisation,  by  the  way,  wv&  "Societ6 
des  Derniers  Quatuors  de  Beethoven". 
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cently  written  a  very  appreciative  article  on  him  in  the  Revue  des 
deux  Mondes.  And  so,  Wagner  nonchalantly  informs  Ludwig,  his 
stoical  plans  for  a  birthday  without  celebrations  had  come  to 
nothing.  He  had,  however,  salved  his  conscience  by  insisting  that 
only  one  toast  should  be  drunk  —  that  of  the  King. 

For  a  few  weeks  aftfer  that,  all  seemed  to  be  going  well  with  him. 
Ludwig,  always  ready  to  forgive  and  forget,  apologised  in  his  cus- 
tomary humble  fashion  for  having  insisted  on  the  Tristan  revival 
against  Wagner's  wish,  pleading  the  intensity  of  his  desire  to  hear 
again  this  work  that  had  always  meant  so  much  to  him,  and  which 
he  needed  more  than  ever  now  to  compensate  him  for  the  greyness 
of  his  mundane  life.  He  has  resolved  once  more,  he  says,  to  devote 
himself  earnestly  to  his  duties  as  King  and  show  himself  oftener  to 
his  people;  and  he  is  overflowing  with  gratitude  to  Wagner  for  all 
he  owes  to  him. 


Finding  him  in  this  melting  mood,  Wagner  thought  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  upon  him  for  his  own  immediate  end  too  good  to  be 
missed.  He  knew  that  the  King  had  set  his  heart  on  productions 
of  the  Rhinegold  and  the  Valkyrie  that  year.  He  knew  also  that  the 
Rhinegold  in  particular,  with  its  many  new  problems  of  mise  en 
scene,,  was  likely  to  fare  ill  unless  he  co-operated  personally  in  the 
production.  But  as  he  was  determined  never  to  enter  the  Munich 
theatre  again  the  only  course  left  open  to  him  was  so  to  work  upon 
Ludwig  that  he  would  countermand  the  production.  This  he  set  him- 
self to  do,  in  characteristically  sophistical  fashion,  in  a  long  letter 
on  the  1st  July.  He  does  not  say  outright  what  is  obviously  in  his 
mind :  he  prefers  a  more  indirect  tactical  approach,  which,  knowing 
the  King  as  he  did,  he  might  hope  would  succeed.  He  told  him  that 
lately  Dresden  had  asked  him  for  the  Valkyrie;  he  had  replied  that 
the  Ring  belonged  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  to  whom  he  advised  the 
Dresden  Intendant  to  apply,  confident,  however,  that  Ludwig' s 
answer  would  be  that  "these  works  are  not  for  the  ordinary  reper- 
tory theatre",  and  that  the  whole  object  of  the  King's  beneficence 
to  him  had  been  "to  preserve  these  noble  works  from  the  profane 
cofctaqt  of  our  opera  houses".  The  artful  implication  was,  of  course, 
that  having  laid  this  down  with  regard  to  other  German  theatres 
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the  King  would  be  bound  to  recognise  that  it  applied  equally  to 
his  own. 

No  one  acquainted  with  Wagner's  strategy  on  occasions  of  this 
kind  is  likely  to  be  taken  in  by  him  in  the  present  instance.  He  is  at 
his  favourite  game  of  trying  to  get  what  he  wants  from  the  King  by 
representing  it  as  something  not  desired  by  Wagner  himself  for  its 
own  sake  and  his  but  something  vital  to  the  larger  design  of  Provi- 
dence for  the  cosmos.  Agnoscis  eloquentiam  Reguli.  We  of  today, 
with  all  the  new  documentary  evidence  of  the  last  few  years  in  our 
hands,  can  see  clearly  enough  that  he  was  not  playing  quite  straight 
with  the  King  at  this  time.  To  what  extent  he  had  already  worked 
out  in  detail  in  his  own  mind  his  plan  for  a  theatre  of  his  own  we 
cannot  at  present  be  sure;  but  it  is  certain  that,  without  telling  the 
King  so  in  so  many  words,  he  was  already  resolved  not  merely  to 
shake  the  dust  of  Munich  off  his  feet  but  to  close  down  on  all  the 
young  man's  dreams  of  making  the  Munich  Court  Theatre  the  focus 
of  the  Wagnerian  regeneration  of  German  culture.  What  else  could 
have  been  in  his  mind  when  he  discussed  with  Cosima  the  possi- 
bility of  his  having  to  surrender  the  royal  pension?  He  was  even 
considering,  in  the  early  months  of  1869,  throwing  out  feelers  in 
the  direction  of  Bismarck.  It  was  barely  three  years  since  he  had 
been  emptying  the  vials  of  his  hate  and  scorn  on  Prussia  in  general 
and  Berlin  in  particular,8  and  describing  Bismarck  to  Ludwig  as 
"an  ambitious  Junker,  deceiving  his  weak-minded  King  in  the  most 
shameless  fashion".  Now,  in  the  early  weeks  of  1869,  it  is  to  the 
ambitious  Junker  and  his  weak-minded  King  that  he  half  -thinks  of 
turning  for  the  speedier  achievement  of  his  own  ends. 

"It  is  noteworthy",  Du  Moulin  tells  us  on  the  authority  of  Cos- 
ima's  diary, 

"how  the  greatness  of  Bismarck  forced  itself  into  the  solitude  of  Trieb- 
schen,  how  Wagner  saw  no  one  else  but  Bismarck  who  could  help  Ger- 
many and  art,  and  how  he  proposed  to  write  in  this  sense  to  the  states- 
man's wife  to  induce  her  to  get  her  husband  to  become  a  protector  of 
art." 

Cosima,  we  learn,  "warned  him  against  such  a  step  and  such  a 
letter."  She  did  the  sensible  thing,  even  if  the  reason  she  gave  — 


B  In  his  "Journal"  of  1865,  written  for  the  political  education  of  TC^g  Ludwig. 
See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  475  ff.  The  reader  will  recall  that  Wagner  omitted  every  anti-Prussian 
and  anti-Bismarckian  passage  of  this  sort  from  the  public  imprint  of  the  "Journal" 
in  1878. 
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that  such  a  letter  would  not  have  met  in  Berlin  with  the  understand- 
ing it  deserved  —  was  not  the  one  calculated  to  do  her  and  Wagner 
most  credit.  For  what  Wagner  contemplated  doing  was  nothing  less 
than  treachery  towards  Ludwig,  treachery  which,  had  he  heard  of 
it,,  would  have  dealt  the  young  idealist  a  mortal  blow;  nothing  would 
have  been  so  certain  to  break  him  as  the  knowledge  that  the  man 
for  whom  he  had  done  so  much,  for  whose  ideal  he  had  made  such 
sacrifices  and  borne  such  calumny,  was  now  proposing  to  brush  him 
aside  and  turn  to  the  real  head  of  that  Prussia  which  Ludwig  so 
hated  and  mistrusted,  as  the  only  man  who  could  "help  Germany  and 
art"  —  which  meant,  of  course,  in  Wagner's  mouth,  directing  Ger- 
many and  art  into  Wagnerian  channels.  Wagner,  of  course,  does  not 
breathe  so  much  as  a  hint  of  this  to  Ludwig;  but  we,  who  now  know 
so  much  that  was  carefully  concealed  from  him,  do  not  find  our 
respect  for  Wagner's  character  heightened  by  the  discovery  that  he 
could  even  contemplate  so  cold-blooded  a  piece  of  treachery.  His 
whole  character,  indeed,  with  its  plentiful  littlenesses  and  mean- 
nesseSy  is  seen  at  its  worst  between  about  1865,  when  he  was  driven 
out  of  Munich,  and  1870,  when  at  last,  with  the  Cosima  complica- 
tion finally  cleared  up  and  the  plan  for  Bayreuth  beginning  to  take 
clear  shape  in  his  mind,  his  ship  won  clear  of  the  muddy  waters 
that  had  so  long  clogged  and  befouled  it,  and  set  sail  on  the  great 
voyage  of  adventure  that  gives  a  legendary  dignity  and  splendour 
to  his  closing  years. 

The  King,  who  was  anything  but  the'  mere  gushing  half-wit  he  is 
popularly  supposed  to  have  been,  was  not  in  the  least  taken  in  by 
Wagner's  casuistry  over  the  Rhinegold.  He  knew  perfectly  well  by 
now  that  the  root  of  the  whole  trouble  as  regards  Wagner  and 
Munich  could  be  expressed  in  a  single  word  —  Cosima.  His  respect 
for  her  great  qualities  of  soul  and  will  remained  unchanged,  then 
and  afterwards ;  but  it  must  have  become  crystal  clear  to  him  by  now 
that,  let  Wagner  juggle  with  words  as  he  would,  the  fons  et  origo  of 
his  turning  his  back  so  inexorably  on  Munich  was  the  impossibility 
of  his  facing  publicity  there  again  by  reason  of  his  appropriation 
of  Biilow's  wife;  afcd  he  saw  no  reason  why  everything  that  had 
been  agreed  upon  between  him  and  Wagner  for  making  the  Munich 
Theatre  the  temple  of  the  new  German  religion  of  art  should  be 
cast  into  the  melting-pot  for  so  shabby  a  reason  as  that.  He  did  not 
reply  to  Wagner's  letter  of  the  1st  July  by  so  much  as  a  line.  His, 
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own  next  letter,  indeed,  is  dated  the  22nd  October;  and  by  then  a 
great  deal  had  happened  which  neither  of  them  had  foreseen. 


4 

For  the  moment  there  were  no  open  signs  of  the  coming  storm. 
For  the  King's  birthday  on  the  25th  August  Wagner  sent  him  a  fair 
copy  made  by  himself  of  the  Orchestral  Sketch  of  the  third  act  of 
Siegfried,  along  with  a  dedicatory  poem.  Whether  Ludwig  person- 
ally acknowledged  the  gift  and  the  compliment  we  do  not  know: 
if  he  did  not,  Wagner  must  have  had  his  first  real  warning  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  in  which  he  had  landed  himself  by  his 
attitude  towards  the  Rhinegold  production,  the  true  story  of  which  . 
can  at  last  be  reconstructed  in  full  from  the  wealth  of  new  docu- 
ments lately  made  available. 

Of  the  King's  legal  right  to  command  a  performance  of  this  work, 
the  full  score  of  which  had  long  been  in  his  hands  under  the  agree- 
ment of  1864,  there  could  be  no  question;  nor  had  Wagner,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  the  smallest  objection  to  a  production  of 
each  section  of  the  Ring  as  it  became  ready,  irrespective  of  the 
tetralogy  as  a  whole,  which  was  to  come  later.  Nor  again,  when  the 
King's  order  was  issued  to  put  the  Rhinegold  in  hand  for  the  25th 
August  in  Munich  did  he  make  the  slightest  protest;  he  actually  co- 
operated in  the  scheme,  indeed,  so  far'as  this  was  consistent  with 
his  not  leaving  his  Triebschen  refuge.  His  concern,  as  he  told  Lud- 
wig in  his  letter  of  the  1st  July,  was  not  so  much  about  the  fact  of 
a  production  as  about  the  form  it  was  likely  to  take,  that  is  to  say, 
the  degree  to  which  it  would  correspond  with  his  intentions.  He  even 
admitted  by  implication,  though  reluctantly,  that  the  work  would  be 
possible  even  without  his-  personal  collaboration.  The  recent  pro- 
duction of  Tristan,  he  grudgingly  allowed,  had  proved  better  than 
he  had  expected,  and  had  certainly  given  the  King  pleasure;  and  he 
prayed  God  that  the  Rhinegold  also  might  turn  out  "to  some  degree 
intelligently"  even  in  his  absence.  He  had  tried,  employing  his  cus- 
tomary technique,  to  persuade  Ludwig  that  he  would  be  playing 
into  his  enemies'  hands  by  giving  the  work;  here  he  was,  they  would 
say,  once  more  spending  a  great  deal  of  mojxey  on  a  big  tiew  "opera 
production",  and  in  times  so  difficult  as  these.  'What  Ludwig  ought 
to  say  wa§  "No  I  the  performances  6f  the  Ring  shcwld  be 
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festivals,  offered  by  the  King  to  his  people  and  the  whole  German 
race".  Wagner  has  no  doubt  that  his  works  will  have  an  enduring 
life  and  exercise  "an  increasing  influence  on  the  development  of 
humanity".  But  if  the  King  does  not  choose  to  act  as  Wagner  has 
suggested  it  is  his  duty  to  do,  he  will  send  him  an  exact  statement 
of  his  wishes  as  regards  the  Rhinegold  production. 


On  the  25th  June  Biilow  had  promised  the  King  to  take  three 
months'  leave  for  his  health's  sake  when  the  Music  School  closed 
(at  the  end  of  July) ,  and  during  that  time  to  reconsider  his  applica- 
tion to  be  allowed  to  resign  his  post  as  Kapellmeister.  He  had  given 
as  his  reasons  for  that  step  the  increasing  burden  of  his  'duties  in 
Munich,  the  opposition  he  was  meeting  with  from  some  members 
of  the  orchestra,  the  campaign  against  him  in  the  Press  as  "the 
favourite  of  a  royal  favourite",  and 

"the  joylessness  of  my  private  existence,  which  hsis  received  a  heavy 
blow  through  the  definitive  separation  from  my  wife,  who  prefers  to 
devote  her  life  to  the  loftier  consideration  of  the  creator  of  immortal 
masterworks  in  your  Majesty's  service."  ° 

With  Biilow  thus  removed  from  the  scene,  Richter,  as  the  new  Music 
Director  and  the  accredited  representative  of  Wagner's  interests  in 
the  theatre,  came  into  the  forefront  as  the  conductor-to-be  of  the 
Rhinegold.  He  spent  some  days  at  Triebschen  in  the  first  week  of 
July,  when  Wagner  gave  him  his  instructions  with  regard  to  the 
production.  Almost  at  once  misunderstandings  with  the  Intendanz 
began,  as  was  only  to  be  expected,  the  relations  between  it  and  the 
far-off  composer  being  what  they  were.  On  the  5th  we  find  Wagner 
telegraphing  petulantly  to  Richter  and  the  theatre  people  in  gen- 
eral, "Do  what  you  like,  any  way  you  like;  I  cannot  be  of  help/9 
(This  seems  to  have  related  to  a  difficulty  that  had  arisen  in  the  allo- 
cation of  the  role  of  Alberich) . 

On  the  14th,  Angelo  Jank,  scenic  artist  of  the  Munich  Theatre, 
was  in  Triebschen,  where  he  submitted  to  Wagner  his  proposed  de- 

e  He  definitely  tendered  bis  resignation  on  the  7th  August,  as  from  the  10th 
September,  and  left  Munich  on  the  19th.  The  King  allowed  him  to  retain  the  rank 
of  royal  Kapellmeister,  and  granted  him,  in  recognition  of  his  great  services,  an 
honorarium  of  2,000  florins  a  year,  which  JBttlow,  however,  did  not  accept. 
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signs  for  the  Rhinegold.  Wagner  was  "not  particularly  pleased" 
with  these,  as  he  informed  Richter  on  the  17th.  He  complained  that 
the  instructions  he  had  previously  given  to  the  imported  Brandt 
and  Hallwachs  had  not  been  passed  on  by  them  to  Jank,  their  excuse 
being  that  "out  of  spite"  they  had  not  received  an  official  authorisa- 
tion to  do  so.  Consequently  Wagner  had  had  to  start  all  over  again 
from  the  beginning,  he  said.  "The  usual  experience!"  he  added 
angrily.  But  he  was  still  very  far  from  repudiating  the  Munich  pro- 
ceedings or  dissociating  himself  from  them.  A  few  days  later  he  is 
asking  Richter  to  see  that  the  rehearsals  are  open  to  the  Russian 
composer  and  Wagner-admirer  Serov,  who,  with  his  wife,  was  at 
Triebschen  at  various  times  in  July.  Wagner  sends  Richter  a  few 
interesting  hints  for  the  guidance  of  Schlosser,  who  is  to  play  Loge. 
He  is  to  be  careful,  in  such  episodes  as  the  calling  up  of  the  flames, 
not  to  do  anything  that  will  have  a  comic  effect.  His  costume  has 
been  agreed  upon  with  Seitz,  the  theatre  costumier.  His  face  is  to 
be  pale  and  shining,  his  eyes  large  and  black  and  intensified  by 
silver  foil;  his  hair  a  light  red,  and  erect  like  twisted  flames.  "God 
bless  him;  he  will  do  his  work  quite  well."  Betz,  the  Wotan,  is  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  his  hat,  which  must  be  of  very  original 
design,  as  this  is  the  god's  characteristic  mark.  He  must  never  re- 
move it:  it  must  seem  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  him.  The  gods  in 
general  are  never  to  change  their  outward  appearance  in  any  way. 

On  the  25th  July  Wagner  is  again  asking  Richter  to  see  that  cer- 
tain people  are  "discreetly"  admitted  to  rehearsals:  this  refers, 
among  others,  to  Catulle  Mendes  and  his  young  wife,  the  former 
Judith  Gautier,  and  Villi^rs  de  FIsle-Adam;  the  trio  had  been  stay- 
ing in  Lucerne  for  some  time,  had  paid  several  visits  to  Triebschen, 
and  was  now  on  its  way  to  Munich.7 

A  little  later  we  get  the  first  hint  of  trouble  brewing.  Richter  has 
evidently  had  it  in  his  mind  to  resign  his  post;  Wagner  encourages 
him  in  this,  but  advises  him  to  be  firm  with  the  theatre  authorities 
and  insist  on  being  guaranteed  an  independent  position,  for  only 
in  that  way  will  he  get  anywhere. 

The  date  of  this  letter  —  the  25th  July  —  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance in  our  investigation  of  the  Rhinegold  episode.  The  biographers 
have  told  us  that  when  Richter  sent  in  his  resignation  on  the  28th 

»  See  Chapter  XII. 
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August  it  was  because  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  a  production  that  did  not  do  justice  to  Wagner's 
wishes  as  regards  the  scenery  and  machinery.  The  letter  just  cited, 
however,  makes  it  clear  that  at  least  five  weeks  before  the  28th 
August,  —  long  before  the  difficulties  arose  in  the  theatre  which 
were  supposed  to  have  been  the  honourable  motive  for  Richter's 
resignation,  —  he  and  Wagner  had  already  been  hatching  a  plot 
for  putting  pressure  on  the  King  and  the  Intendant  in  the  new  Music 
Director's  interest.  There  is  no  hint  whatever,  in  Wagner's  letter  of 
the  25th  July,  of  Richter's  resigning  because  of  the  badness  of  the 
Rhinegold  situation.8  He  contemplated  doing  so  purely  and  simply 
in  order  to  extort  from  the  Intendant  a  guarantee  of  greater  power 
for  himself  in  the  Munich  Theatre.  This  guarantee.,  says  Wagner, 
will  not  be  obtained  by  "good-natured  methods".  In  plainer  lan- 
guage, blackmail  alone  will  succeed:  therefore  Richter  is  to  "abide 
firmly"  by  his  demand  to  be  released  from  his  engagement.  If  he 
does  this,  they  will 

"perhaps  consult  me,  and  only  then  will  it  become  possible  for  me  to 
secure  for  you  a  position  without  which  it  would  only  be  hell  for  you 
to  remain  in  Munich." 

By  the  13th  August  the  plot  has  advanced  to  the  stage  at  which 
Wagner  can  advise  his  protege  to  send  his  resignation  direct  to  the 
King  in  writing. 

"Do  this  with  an  air  of  just  wanting  to  tell  him  the  plain  truth  —  that 
you  had  hoped  to  serve  the  King  by  an  exact  carrying-out  of  my 
[verbal]  instructions  and  [written]  directions  with  regard  to  my  art; 
instead  of  which  you  have  found  it  impossible  to  obey  the  instructions 
of  an  Intendant  whose  utter  ignorance  amounts  to  opposition  to  every- 
thing that  emanates  from  me.  Lay  the  whole  emphasis  on  this.  My  hope 
is  that  in  the  end  the  King  will  see  fit  to  retain  you:  if  this  should  prove 
not  to  be  the  case,  you  would  have  a  bad  time  in  Munich.  Beg  of  him 
the  grace  of  being  allowed,  as  a  recognition  of  your  exceptional  and 
very  responsible  achievement  with  the  Rhinegold,  to  remain  on  the 
royal  pay-list  until  the  piano  score  of  Siegfried  is  completed.  Perhaps, 
though,  a  better  course  will  be  to  say  nothing  about  this  for  the  present, 
but  to  leave  it  to  me  to  bring  up  this  point  personally  according  to  the 
King's  reply." 

8  The  orchestral  rehearsals  did  not  begin  until  the  llth  August* 
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Then  comes  a  postscript:  "I  open  this  letter  in  order  to  bring  it  into 
line  with  the  telegram  I  decided  later  to  send  you.9  I  think  you 
should  send  your  application  for  resignation  to  the  King  quickly 
before  you  come  here:  it  cannot  be  handed  in  too  promptly  if  pos- 
sibly good  results  are  to  follow  from  it." 

It  is  crystal-clear  that,  long  before  matters  with  regard  to  the 
Rhinegold  reached  the  point  at  which  Richter  tendered  his  "honour- 
saving"  resignation,  Wagner  had  been  plotting  to  instal  the  almost 
unknown  young  man,  for  his  own  ends,  in  supreme  power  in  the 
Munich  Theatre.  He  thought  he  had  only  to  disparage  Perfall  for 
Ludwig  to  discard  him;  but  he  was  to  discover,  before  long,  that  he 
had  grossly  over-estimated  his  influence  over  the  King  and  his  ca- 
pacity to  throw  dust  in  the  young  man's  eyes. 


It  could  not  have  tended  to  improve  matters  that  when  Wagner 
had  anything  to  say  to  the  Intendanz  he  generally  said  it  not  di- 
rectly but  through  Richter  and  others.  The  Intendanz  sends  Wagner 
the  designs  for  the  Rhinegold  costumes :  he  returns  them,  with  his 
comments,  not  to  Perfall  but  to  the  employees  concerned*  He  com- 
plains that  insufficient  thought  has  been  given  to  the  question  of 
the  costumes^  and  that  he  should  have  been  consulted  about  the 
matter  long  ago :  that  is  to  say,  after  having  belligerently  assured 
the  Intendanz  more  than  once  that  he  meant  to  have  nothing  more 
to  do  at  any  time  with  the  Munich  Court  Theatre,  he  makes  it  a 
grievance  against  it  that  it  does  not  consult  him  before  it  moves  a 
single  step.  The  best  painters  and  archaeologists,  he  says,  ought  to 
have  been  set  to  work  at  the  problems  of  the  costumes.  They  have 
turned  out  "too  Greek"  for  his  "Germanic  gods".  He  wants  them  to 
be  "more  clothed",  and  each  god  to  be  characterized  by  his  special 
attribute  —  Froh,  for  instance,  by  the  sickle,  Fricka  by  the  distaff, 
Freia  to  be  shown  as  the  goddess  of  flowers  and  fruits,  and  so  on. 
Above  all,  there  is  to  be  no  gold  about  any  of  them,  a&  self -evidently 
gold  is  not  yet  known  to  the  gods. 

9  That  telegram  ran  thus:  "Meeting  with  the  singers  here  indispensable.  Arrange 
this.  Await  today's  letter.  Resignation-request  conformable  to  this."  The  reference 
is  to  a  visit  of  Betz,  Schlosser  arid  Schelper  to  Triehschen  on  the  18th  August.  See 
infra,  p.  207. 
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By  the  llth  August  it  was  possible  to  begin  the  rehearsals  in  the 
theatre.  Richter  must  have  at  once  reported  unfavourably  about 
them  to  Wagner,  for  the  latter,  as  we  have  just  seen,  wires  him  on 
the  13th  that  it  is  indispensable  that  some  of  the  singers  shall  confer 
with  him  at  Triebschen.  There  is  still  no  suggestion  whatever  that 
the  artistic,  soul  of  him  regarded  the  mere  fact  of  a  Rhinegold  pro- 
duction as  a  moral  outrage,  or  that  he  looks  upon  the  present  attempt 
as  foredoomed  to  failure.  On  the  contrary,  in  this  letter  of  the  13th 
August  he  makes  it  clear  that  while  he  does  not  hope  for  very  much 
in  the  way  of  acting  or  staging,  he  will  be  satisfied  with  a  good 
musical  performance  —  "that  the  score  shall  be  rendered  correctly 
and  animatedly".  The  rest  he  can  give  up,  but 

**the  music  must  be  beyond  reproach;  in  which  case  the  main  thing  is 
saved.  It  would  have  suited  me  best  to  have  the  whole  performance 
without  scenery  and  costumes." 

However,  he  attaches  great  importance  to  a  conference  with  the 
singers.  Accordingly  Betz  (Wotan),  Schelper  (Alberich),  and 
Schlosser  (Loge)  10  went  to  Triebschen  on  the  18th. 

A  few  days  later  he  sends  Richter  instructions  as  to  the  play-bills : 
the  new  work  is  to  be  described  as  "Das  Rheingold,  Prelude  to  the 
Trilogy  The  Nibelung's  Ring,  by  Richard  Wagner". 

Wagner  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  parsimonious  treatment 
on  the  part  of  the  Intendanz.  He  was  given  his  choice  of  singers  from 
all  the  German  opera  houses.11  He  was  allowed  his  own  machinist, 
Karl  Brandt  (Court  Theatre  machinist  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse) , 
and  his  own  regisseur,  Hallwachs.  The  orchestra,  increased  for  the 
occasion  by  the  engagement  of  several  players  from  abroad,  con- 
sisted of  68  strings,  3  flutes  (and  piccolo),  3  oboes  (and  cor 
anglais),  3  clarinets  (and  bass  clarinet),  3  bassoons,  8  horns,  3 

10  Rockl  says  that  Hemrich  (Mime)  was  also  there;  but  a  letter  of  Cosima's  to 
Nietzsche  shows  that  this  is  an  error.  The  letter  in  question  is  dated  "Thursday",  and 
in  it  Cosima  speaks  of  the  singers  having  been  at  Triebschen  "yesterday".  Thierhach, 
the  editor  of  CWFN,  makes  "Thursday"  out  to  be  the  5th  August.  But  this  is  im- 
possible: it  must  have  been  the  19th.  In  this  letter  Cosima  says,  eb  propos  of  the 
Rhinegold  production,  "The  whole  thing  is  a  great  worry  to  me;  but  it  is  perhaps  as 
well  that  the  public  shall  be  initiated  bit  by  bit  and  obscurely  (verhultt)  into  a  con- 
ception which  it  is  not  wholly  disposed  and  ordained  to  grasp.*'  This  is  yet  another 
indication  that  Wagner  was  not,  as  has  always  been  supposed,  set  against  the  Munich 
Rhinegold  because  he  objected  to  the  tetralogy  being  produced  piecemeal, 

41  "At  Wagner*s  request,  Hans  Biohter  went  to  Stuttgart,  Darmstadt,  Mainz, 
KasseJ,  Brunswick,  Berlin,  Schwerin  and  Hanover  to  look  for  the  right  singers  for  the 
Winegold  and  the  Valkyrie."  RLW,  II,  84. 
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trumpets  (and  bass  trumpet),  3  trombones  (and  bass  trombone), 
1  bass  tuba,  2  harps,  the  usual  percussion,  and  18  tuned  anvils. 
Wagner  had  asked  that  the  stage  should  be  reconstructed  and  the 
orchestra  lowered:  this  task  was  entrusted  to  Brandt,  and  the  theatre 
was  closed  from  the  28th  June  to  the  10th  August  to  carry  out  the 
work.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  very  thoroughness  with  which  Wag- 
ner's demands  were  met  accounted,  in  part,  for  the  confusion  that 
developed  as  the  time  for  the  production  drew  nigh:  for  a  long 
while  the  technical  staff  were  hindered  in  their  work  by  being  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  the  stage,  and  when  at  last  they  could  really  get 
down  in  practice  to  the  difficult  new  problems  of  machinery  with 
which  the  opera  confronted  them  they  found  the  time  allotted  them 
too  short  and  their  ideas  still  unclear;  so  that  it  was  little  wonder 
that  the  closing  rehearsals  revealed  various  technical  shortcomings 
and  filled  almost  everyone  with  a  sense  of  fear. 

The  text-book  had  been  given  by  Perfall  to  the  scenic  designers 
and  the  machinists  as  long  ago  as  mid-March  —  a  fact  of  which  Wag- 
ner must  have  been  perfectly  well  aware  —  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
Karl  Brandt  had  waited  on  him  in  Triebschen  early  in  April  for  his 
instructions.  Rockl  records  that  Wagner  gave  passionate  expres- 
sion to  Brandt  of  his  displeasure :  if  the  King  was  bent  on  having 
the  Rhinegold,  he  said,  he  ought  to  have  it  performed  in  the  concert 
room;  he  himself  did  not  want  it  to  be  given  in  an  ordinary  theatre 
—  forgetting  that  at  the  time  of  the  contract  of  1864- with  the  King 
he  himself  had  sketched  a  plan  for  the  performance  of  the  work  in 
the  Munich  Court  Theatre  in  1867-8,12  and  that  such  a  performance 
was  implicit  in  the  contract  that  gave  the  King  the  property  in  the 
work  in  return  for  the  three-years'  stipend  granted  to  Wagner.  He 
furthermore  told  Brandt  that  the  Munich  Theatre  would  be  inca- 
pable of  producing  the  opera  properly  without  his  collaboration. 
Clearly  he  thought  he  had  only  to  sulk  enough  for  the  King,  for 
peace's  sake,  to  countermand  the  production:  1S  then,  when  he  real- 

"  See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  228. 

18  A  passage  in  his  (undated)  letter  inviting  Judith  Gautier  and  Catulle  Mend&s 
to  Triebschen,  which  must  have  been  written  in  the  early  July  of  1869,  is  of  signifi- 
cance in  this  connection.  The  Mendes  are  thinking  of  visiting  the  Munich  Exhibition 
of  Art.  In  case  they  should  wish  also  to  hear  one  of  his  works,  Wagner  informs  them 
that  Tannhauser,  Lohengrin,  Tristan  and  the  Meistersinger  have  been  given  in  June, 
"and  the  Rhinegold  will  not  be  given  before  the  25th  August  at  the  earliest,  if  at  all". 
Evidently  he  thought  at  that  time  that  his  mere  opposition  to  the  scheme  would 
lead  to  the  King's  abandoning  it. 
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ised  there  was  no  hope  of  this  gambit  succeeding,  he  tried  to  find  a 
working  compromise  between  helping  with  his  counsels  and  refus- 
ing to  budge  from  his  lair  in  Triebschen.  It  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Intendanz,  to  which  he  had  behaved  with  such  open 
unfriendliness  for  more  than  a  year,  would  work  for  him  with  the 
same  ardour  as  it  would  have  done  for  a  composer  who  had  shown 
himself  better  mannered  and  more  accommodating.  Given,  then, 
the  combination  of  a  certain  slackness  in  some  of  the  officials,  Per- 
f  all's  knowledge  that  Wagner  was  all  the  time  goading  his  own  crea- 
tures, especially  Richter,  Brandt  and  Hallwachs,  to  rebellion  against 
the  Intendanz,  the  technical  difficulties  that  began  to  pile  up  as  soon 
as  the  scenery  was  tried  out  on  the  stage,  and  the  relentless  pressure 
put  upon  the  management  by  the  King,  who,  fully  aware  of  all  that 
was  going  on,  was  by  now  thoroughly  angry  with  Wagner  and  deter- 
mined not  to  be  frustrated  by  him,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that 
things  ran  less  and  less  smoothly  the  nearer  they  came  to  the  day 
appointed  for  the  production,  the  25th  August. 


Wagner  was  certainly  co-operating  now  to  some  degree,  but  his 
co-operation  at  so  great  a  distance  was  bound  to  be  ineffectual,  and 
much  of  it  had  come  too  late.  Evidently,  however,  he  had  persuaded 
himself,  by  mid- August,  that  he  could  count  on  a  performance  which, 
though  falling  short  of  his  ideal  in  some  respects,  would  at  any  rate 
do  musical  justice  to  his  score-  On  the  21st  August  he  tells  Otto 
Wesendonk  that  if  he  should  think  of  coming  to  Munich  to  see  and 
hear  the  Rhinegold  he  will  not  find  him  there.  But,  he  continues, 

"although  these  performances  will  take  place  in  quite  another  fashion 
than  the  one  I  had  in  my  mind  some  time  ago,  yet  I  could  not  forbid 
them  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  to  whom,  of  course,  I  am  so  vastly  in- 
debted for  my  artistic  freedom.  However,  everything  is  being  done  ac- 
cording to  my  directions :  the  singers,  conductors,  painters  and  machin- 
ists had  all  to  come  to  me  and  take  my  instructions;  but  I  have  refused 
most  emphatically  to  go  and  take  a  personal  part  in  the  all  too  familiar 
and  often  very  vexatious  commotion.  So  if  you  feel  inclined  to  go  to 
the  Rhinegold  I  think  you  will  experience  something  at  all  events  very 
respectable  as  a  whole.  Nothing  has  been  spared  to  comply  with  all  my 
technical  requirements:  that  my  singers  are  not  precisely  gods  you  will 
probably  see  for  yourself,  without  my  drawing  your  attention  to  their 
human  quality." 
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This  is  not  at  all  the  language  of  a  man  whose  artistic  conscience  has 
been  mortally  insulted  by  the  King's  command  and  the  Intendanz's 
method  of  carrying  it  out. 

Half  the  musical  celebrities  and  notorieties  in  Europe  had  flocked 
to  Munich  for  the  Khinegold  —  Liszt,  Serov,  Saint-Saens,  Joachim, 
Pasdeloup,  Hanslick,  Klindworth  (from  Moscow),  Pohl,  Hermann 
Levi  (from  Karlsruhe),  Manuel  Garcia  and  Chorley  (from  Lon- 
don), Tourgeniev  and  Pauline  Viardot-Garcia  (from  Paris),  to- 
gether with  social  notabilities  such  as  Liszt's  old  friend  Mme  Mou- 
chanoff .  Never  since  opera  began  could  any  event  have  created 
such  eager  anticipation.  And  it  was  quite  on  die  cards  that  the  per- 
formance might  have  taken  place,  if  not  on  the  25th,  at  any  rate 
not  long  after,  without  much  real  harm  being  done  to  the  work  or 
any  intolerable  grievance  being  felt  by  the  composer  of  it.  But  every- 
thing was  brought  crashing  to  the  ground  by  Richter,  who,  one  sus- 
pects, had  latterly  got  a  bit  above  himself.  Billow's  connection  with 
the  Munich  theatre  being  now  at, an  end,,  and  Wagner's  opinion  of 
German  conductors  in  general  being  what  it  was,  there  was  nothing 
surprising  in  Richter's  deciding  that  now  or  never  was  his  chance 
to  stake  out  a  claim  to  step,  before  long,  into  Billow's  shoes.  After 
all,  calculations  of  this  sort  are  not  unknown  in  opera  houses.  But 
it  was  a  different  matter,  perhaps,  when  this  virtually  unknown 
young  man,  who,  but  for  his  fortunate  connection  with  Wagner, 
would  have  had 'to  begin  as  a  conductor  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
in  some  minor  German  theatre  or  other  and  work  his  way  up  slowly, 
took  it  on  himself  to  behave  in  a  way  that  led  to  the  stoppage  of  the 
great  machine  that  had  taken  so  many  months^  so  great  labours,  to 
get  going. 

To  the  annoyance  of  the  King,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
postpone  the  production  for  a  few  days.  The  theatre  did  indeed  re- 
open on  the  25th,  but  it  was  with  Spohr's  Jessonda.  The  final  re- 
hearsal of  the  Rhinegold  before  an  invited  audience  numbering 
some  five  hundred  was  fixed  for  the  27th,  and  the  first  public  per- 
formance for  the  29th.  The  King  was  present  at  the  rehearsal.  It 
opened  with  a  request  by  Hallwachs,  from  the  stage,  that  the  audi- 
ence would  overlook  certain  imperfections  in  the  machinery  which 
all  their  zeal  had  not  yet  been  able  to  overcome,  that  it  would  not 
regard  ttis  as  the  real  final  rehearsal,  and  would  consequently  re- 
frain from  public  discussion  of  it.  The  work  was  gone  through, 
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under  Richter,  without  a  single  stoppage.  The  reception  of  it  seems 
to  have  been  cool,  even  Wagner's  most  faithful  adherents  being 
puzzled  by  it.  It  is  said  that  this  fact  of  itself  justifies  Wagner's 
attitude  all  along  towards  the  venture.  But  can  we  be  sure  that  even 
if  he  had  taken  a  larger  part  than  he  did  in  the  production  the  re'sult 
that  evening  would  have  been  very  different?  Many  of  the  stage 
problems  of  the  work  are  still  unsolved  today.  We  have  become  in- 
dulgent in  these  matters,  however;  we  take  in  the  action  and  the 
scenery  with  our  imagination  as  much  as  with  our  bodily  eyes,  and 
see  such  things  as  the  practicable  rainbow  from  the  mountain  top 
to  Valhalla,14  the  swimming  Rhine  maidens,  the  episode  in  which 
Alberich  changes  himself  first  into  a  serpent  and  then  into  a  toad, 
and  others  that  need  not  be  specified,  not  as  they  are  actually  put 
before  us  but  as  Wagner  intended  us  to  see  them.  To  the  audience  at 
that  rehearsal  in  1869  no  such  accommodation  of  the  judgment  of 
the  eye  to  the  inner  vision  of  the  imagination  was  possible,  and  could 
not  be  expected,  even  had  the  machinery  worked  with  perfect 
smoothness  throughout,  which,  unfortunately,  it  did  not.15 

14  When  it  is  attempted  in  the  theatre,  which  is  not  often  I 

16  Each  of  the  Rhine  Maidens,  should  have  been  placed  in  a  trolley,  the  wheels 
being  hidden  by  her  garment.  The  tossing  they  got  as  the  trolleys  moved  up  and 
down  and  round  about  had  made  one  of  the  Rhine  Maidens  sea-sick  at  a  rehearsal, 
whereupon  the  others  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  sinister  contraptions. 
In  the  end  the  cars  were  occupied  by  three  intrepid  ballet  girls  —  a  species  ap- 
parently not  subject  to  stage  sea-sickness  —  while  the  characters  sang  their  parts 
from  the  wings.  Well  might  the  comic  paper  parody  their  song  hi  local  dialect  in  this 
fashion: 

Wigala  wogala  weia, 

Bleib  i  auf  der  Schaukel,  so  muss  i  speia. 

Wigala  wogala  wack, 

Fall  i  abi,  so  brich  i's  Gnack. 

(If  I  stay  on  the  see-saw  I  shall  vomit: 
If  I  fall  off  I  shall  break  my  neck). 

But  either  the  device  must  have  been  Wagner's  own — he  had  gone  over  all  these 
things  with  Brandt' —  or  he  had  left  the  problem  to  the  machinist  to  solve  as  best  he 
could  because  at  that  time  he  did  not  quite  know  bow  to  solve  it  himself.  And  in 
either  case  would  the  apparatus  have  worked  any  better,  or  the  stomachs  of  the 
daughters  of  the  deep  been  any  more  resistant,  had  he  been  in  the  theatre  in  person? 
We  seem  to  remember  that  even  at  Bayreuth  in  1876,  where  Wagner  saw  to  every- 
thing himself  and  had  unlimited  authority,  there  were  occasional  difficulties  with 
the  Ring  scenery.  The  complete  dragon  for  Siegfried,  for  instance,  failed  to  arrive  in 
tune. 
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Agitations  now  descended  on  Wagner  not  as  single  spies  but  in 
battalions,  and  the  telegraph  wires  and  letter  posts  between  Munich 
and"  Berg  and  Triebschen  were  kept  very  busy. 

Already  on  the  24th  Betz,  who  was  hand  in  glove  with  Richter, 
had  written  to  Wagner  that  he  could  not  reconcile  it  with  his  con- 
science to  conceal  from  him  that  the  Rhinegold  production  looked 
like  turning  out  a  ludicrous  affair.  He  suggested  that  Wagner  ought 
to  come  to  Munich  and  see  for  himself.  As,  however,  the  many 
strangers  who  had  flocked  to  the  town  for  the  great  event  were  en- 
titled to  some  consideration.,  Betz  proposed  a  concert  performance 
of  the  work  for  them  in  the  theatre.  He  showed  the  letter  to  Richter, 
who  advised  him  not  to  send  it  just  then.  But  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th  Betz  could  contain  himself  no  longer.  Everyone  concerned,  it 
appeared,  looked  forward  with  dread  to  the  general  rehearsal  ap- 
pointed for  that  evening:  Hallwachs  had  even  suggested  that  it 
should  be  postponed  —  a  proposal  to  which,  it  went  without  saying, 
the  King  would  have  turned  a  deaf  ear.  From  what  Betz  had  heard, 
he  imagined  that  the  confusion  had  all  come  about  through  a  lack 
of  understanding  and  co-operation  between  Brandt  and  the  local 
costumier  (Seitz)  and  machinist  (Penkmayr).  Wagner,  he  con- 
cluded, had  only  to  come  and  see  the  chaos  for  himself  and  he 
would  assuredly  veto  the  performance. 

Betz's  letter  would  presumably  have  reached  Triebschen  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th.  In  the  early  afternoon  came  a  wire  from 
Richter.  The  "main  object",  he  said,  had  been  attained  in  that  the 
"true  friends'"  of  the  composer  had  had  "the  musical  part"  put 
before  them  in  as  perfect  a  form  as  possible. 

"But  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  a  performance  before  a  public 
audience  is  impossible,  because  of  the  scenery.  Orchestra^  very  good; 
Liszt  himself  and  others  have  expressed  their  satisfaction.  Prevent  per- 
formance at  any  cost" : 

the  many  friends  who  had  come  to  Munich  for  the  Rhinegold  could 
be  compensated  by  "a  rapid  succession  of  performances  of  Meister- 
singer,  Lohengrin,  Taiuihauser  and  possibly  Tristan."  This  was  evi- 
dently meant  to  be  the  decisive  stroke  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  plot 
hatched  weeks  before.  Richter's  "main  object"  had  been  achieved: 
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he  had  proved  himself  competent  to  rehearse  and  conduct  the  work. 
Wagner  was  now  to  veto  the  public  performance  on  the  grounds 
that  the  mise  en  scene  was  inadequate,  and  three  or  four  other  Wag- 
ner operas  were  to  be  given  in, its  stead.  Since  1864  the  Wagner 
works  had  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Biilow.  Now  that  he  was 
no  longer  there,  there  was  no  conductor  in  the  Munich  Theatre  to 
whom  the  Wagner  works  could  be  entrusted  but  Richter.  He,  there- 
fore, would  come  full  into  the  limelight  and  be  appointed  Billow's 
successor  with  plenipotentiary  powers;  while  Perfall,  held  answer- 
able for  the  Rhinegold  fiasco,  would  be,  if  not  formally  superseded, 
at  any  rate  discredited  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  King  and  of  the 
public. 

The  next  move  was  obviously  Wagner's.  The  plot  seemed  to  be 
shaping  beautifully.  Richter's  telegram  was  sent  from  Munich  at 
9.30  on  the  morning  of  the  28th.  It  was  received  in  Lucerne  at  1.40, 
and  would  no  doubt  arrive  at  Triebschen  shortly  after  two  o'clock. 
At  2.25  Wagner  telegraphed  to  the  King  asking  him  to  postpone  the 
public  performance  (planned  for  the  29th)  until  such  time  as  "the 
difficulties  as  yet  not  overcome  can  be  given  further  thought",  and 
to  order  the  production  of  "my  older  works  for  the  benefit  of  the 
numerous  friends". 

The  mine  had  long  been  laid,  and  now  the  fuse  was  lighted.  There 
came  in  due  time  an  explosion,  but  not  the  one  expected  by  Wagner 
and  Richter.  For  a  moment,  indeed,  there  was  silence.  As  the  King 
was  at  Berg,  the  telegram  did  not  reach  him  until  6*15  that  evening. 
No  reply  seems  to  have  been  vouchsafed. 


The  next  day,  the  29th,  Wagner  wrote  to  Ludwig  in  modo  patetico, 
harping,  as  usual,  on  the  suffering  he  was  patiently  undergoing, 
and,  again  as  usual,  blaming  the  Intendanz  for  having  brought  about 
this  catastrophe  by  its  slackness  in  obeying  the  royal  orders.  He 
enclosed  Beta's  letter  with  his  own.  Once  more  the  King,  who  must 
have  seen  clearly  enough  by  this  time  that  the  root  cause  of  the 
whole  trouble  was  Wagner's  persistent  refusal  to  co-operate  ami- 
cably with  the  theatre  authorities,  ignored  him.  His  blood  was  up, 
as  Wagner  must  have  realised  the  same  day.  At  mid-day  he  received 
a  wire  from  Richter  to  the  effect  that  the  performance  had  been 
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postponed  to  Thursday,  the  2nd  September,  but  that  he,  Richter, 
having  "saved  his  musical  honour",  had  positively  refused  to  con- 
duct. As  his  "musical  honour"  had  never  been  in  the  smallest  dan- 
ger since  he  had  first  set  foot  in  the  Munich  Theatre,  the  pretext 
lacked  validity,  not  to  say  plausibility.  He  had  tendered  his  defini- 
tive resignation  on  the  28th.  The  letter  to  the  King  1C  in  which  he 
had  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  duties  runs  to  some  fourteen  lines 
of  print  without  so  much  as  a  semi-colon  between  its  opening  words 
and  the  final  full-stop*  It  calls  for  a  literal  point-by-point  transla- 
tion, regardless  of  the  feelings  of  the  English  reader: 

"Most  submissive  and  respectful  request  of  the  undersigned  to 
be  graciously  relieved  of  his  post  as  Music  Director  of  the  Court 
Theatre  after  the  production  of  the  Rhinegold  has  taken  place,  since 
a  truly  successful  artistic  activity,  such  as  the  humble  undersigned 
has  set  before  himself  as  his  highest  life-task,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  production  of  the  works  of  the  great  Meister  Richard  Wagner 
and  their  interpretation  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  poet-composer,  will, 
if  not  perhaps  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  good  will,  at  any  rate  through 
the  absence  of  any  kind  of  higher  comprehension  of  these  tasks  on 
the  part  of  the  present  Intendant  Herr  Baron  von  Perf  all,  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  so  long  as  this  at  present  sole-determining  author- 
ity is  not  opposed  by  a  factor  with  equal  sovereignty  in  certain 
musical  questions:" 

This  to  the  King  and  the  Munich  Theatre  Intendanz  from  a  young 
employee  from  nowhere! 

The  literal  rendering  into  English  of  the  cumbersome  German 
text  is  justified  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  true  authorship  of  the 
document.  It  must  have  been  as  dlear  to  the  King  and  Perfall  as 
it  is  to  any  present-day  student  of  Wagner's  style  that  he  had  had  a 
hand  in  the  drafting  of  it.  All  that  Richter  had  to  do  was  to  sign 
on  the  dotted  line. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Neueste  Nachrichten  of  the  1st  Sep- 
tember, and  again  in  a  letter  of  the  14th  September  to  the  Leipzig 
Signaled  Richter  says  that  this  resignation  of  his  had  been  handed 
in  on  the  21st  August.  If  so,  it  was  perhaps  not  taken  quite  literally. 
He  had  simply  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  duties  after  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Rhinegold,  the  general  rehearsal  of  which  was  fixed  for 


w  It  will  be  found  in  RJLW,  II,  224. 
J7  See  infra,  p-  230. 
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the  27th,  and  the  public  performance  for  the  29th;  and  no  doubt 
hopes  were  entertained  at  that  time  that  the  storm  would  blow  over. 
What  is  certain  is  that  it  was  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  that  Richter 
definitely  told  the  Intendanz  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  performance  on  the  29th.  After  the  rehearsal  on  the  27th  a 
meeting  of  the  Intendanz  had  been  called,  and  to  an  enquiry  from 
the  King  whether  a  performance  on  the  29th  were  possible  it  was 
replied  that  there  was  now  no  obstacle  so  far  as  the  scenery  was 
concerned.  Hearing  of  this,  there  was  no  course  open  to  Richter  but 
to  refuse  to  conduct  with  that  scenery,  for  he  had  gone  too  far  now 
to  extricate  himself  in  any  other  way  from  a  pit  of  his  own  and 
Wagner's  digging:  the  stage  apparatus  was  no  concern  of  his.  His 
decision  was  at  once  communicated  to  the  Cabinet  Secretariat.  The 
King  was  furious.  Summoned  to  a  meeting  of  the  Intendanz,  at  which 
Diifflipp  was  present  in  the  King's  name,  Richter  reiterated  his  re- 
fusal to  conduct.  Perf all  reminded  him  of  his  obligations  under  his 
contract  with  the  Theatre.  Richter's  reply  was  that  the  only  chief 
he  recognised  was  Wagner: 18  him  he  would  obey,  but  no  one  else. 
The  gesture,  meant  to  be  heroic,  was  hardly  distinguishable  from 
impudence.  His  engagement  was  not  with  Richard  Wagner  but  with 
the  Intendanz  of  the  Munich  Theatre:  Richard  Wagner  had  no  more 
of  a  controlling  voice  in  the  direction  and  discipline  of  that  Court 
institution  than  any  other  composer  had.  So  the  Intendanz  did  what 
it  was  perfectly  justified  in  doing,  and  what  any  management  of 
any  theatre  would  have  done  in  the  circumstances:  it  suspended  its 
insubordinate  employee  there  and  then. 

The  angry  King  now  had  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  there  was 
no  holding  him.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  a  telegram  was  deliv- 
ered at  Triebschen.  It  was  from  Baron  von  Loen,  the  Intendant  of 
the  Weimar  Theatre;  it  informed  Wagner  that  as  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia was  set  on  having  the  Rhinegold,  Perfall  wished  to  engage 

16  On  the  night  of  the  28th  Wagner  had  telegraphed  to  Richter  asking  bim  to  wire 
him  whether  the  performance  (on  the  29th)  was  going  to  be  given  "in  spite  of  my 
counter-motion'* — ie.,  his  telegram  to  the  Bang  on  the  afternoon  of  the  28th.  One  sur- 
mises that  Richter,  in  his  blind  self-confidence,  had  timed  his  ultimatum  of  that 
evening  without  consulting  Wagner.  In  his  telegram  to  Wagner  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th  (see  supra,  p.  212)  he  had  merely  suggested  that  the  performance  should 
be  "prevented  at  any  cost".  It  was  the  meeting  of  the  Intendanz  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th  —  a  meeting  at  which  r^Bflipp  represented  the  King  and  at  which  Perfall 
had  said  that  so  far  as  the  mise-en-sdne  'was  concerned  there; was  no  obstacle  to  a 
performance  —  that  forced  Richter's  hand  and  made  a  quick  decision  necessary.  He 
made  the  wrong  one* 
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Lassen,  the  Weimar  Kapellmeister,  to  conduct  the  work:  Lassen 
would  await  Wagner's  opinion  on  the  matter  in  the  Hotel  Vier 
Jahreszeiten,  Munich.  Wagner's  angry  reply  to  Loen  was  to  the 
effect  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to  endure  an  outrage  because  of 
the  incompetence  and  ill-will  of  the  Munich  Intendanz,  that  he 
trusted  to  Lassen's  sense  of  honour  to  refuse,  and  that  "Richter  is 
my  conductor,  and  will  conduct  as  soon  as  the  conditions  outlined 
in  my  telegram  of  today  to  Hofrath  Diifflipp  are  complied  with". 

Later  in  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  came  a  telegram  from  Richter 
saying  that  he  had  been  suspended  by  the  Intendanz  because  of  his 
refusal  to  conduct  "with  the  present  scenery":  "[they  are]  looking 
for  another  conductor."  "Liszt  of  my  opinion",  he  added.  It  was 
presumably  in  reply  to  this  that  Wagner  wired  to  Richter  approving 
his  action,  and  saying  that  he  had  telegraphed  Diifflipp  his  "condi- 
tions for  next  Sunday:  if  these  fulfilled,  conduct."  In  this  wire  to 
the  Court  Secretary  Wagner  blamed  the  Intendanz  for  the  imper- 
fections of  the  mise  en  scene,  and  asked  for  a  private  performance 
without  scenery,  or  at  any  rate  the  giving  of  full  powers  to  Brandt 
and  Frau  Grahn  with  a  view  to  ensuring  the  performance  on  Sun- 
day being  of  a  kind  that  would  protect  his  work  against  "absurdity". 
He  himself  is  too  unwell  to  go  to  Munich,  for  the  latest  news  from 
there  has  upset  him  grievously. 

The  next  day  came  a  telegram  to  Triebschen  from  Diifflipp,  whose 
intervention  in  the  matter  was  an  unmistakable  sign  that  the  King 
had  now  made  the  conduct  of  affairs  at  the  Court  Theatre  his  per- 
sonal concern.  The  trouble  with  the  scenery,  said  Diifflipp,  would 
soon  be  put  right  by  Brandt:  Frau  Grahn  (the  ballet  mistress)  was 
also  helping.  Things  were  not  so  bad  as  Wagner  feared;  but  "Rich- 
ter has  gone  too  far  and  has  spoiled  the  situation."  The  King  is 
bent  on  having  a  production  soon ;  so  Diifflipp  asks  Wagner  to  "make 
a  sacrifice  to  love  and  sanction  the  performance1".  He  asks  for  a 
speedy  and  assenting  reply,  for  he  would  sincerely  regret  it  if  Wag- 
ner should  bring  about  an  irremediable  rupture,  as  he  will  assuredly 
do  by  refusing.  It  will  be  observed  that  Wagner  had  said  nothing  to 
Diifflipp  about  Richter  conducting;  this,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have 
complacently  taken  for  granted,  in  spite  of  Richter's  suspension. 
But  on  this  point  the  King,  Diifflipp  and  the  Intendanz  were  all 
agreed:  they  had  finished  with  the  young  subordinate  who  had  put 
forward  the  impudent  claim  to  govern  the  whole  Munich  Court 
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Theatre  in  the  name  of  Richard  Wagner.  Simultaneously  with 
Diifflipp's  wire  to  Wagner  went  off  one  to  Billow  (in  Berlin) .  It  was 
his  Majesty's  "absolute  will",  Diifflipp  told  him,  to  have  the  Rhine- 
gold  performed  as  soon  as  "the  obvious  defects  in  the  inscenation 
are  remedied" ;  and  the  King  earnestly  hopes  that  Billow  can  see  his 
way  to  conduct.  "In  my  opinion",  Diifflipp  continued, 

"Herr  Wagner  has  not  been  correctly  informed  as  to  the  matter,  and 
I  do  not  think  you  will  be  acting  contrary  to  his  views  if  you  stand  fast 
loyally  and  comply  with  the  King's  desire." 

This  was  obviously  true,  on  Wagner's  own  showing:  if  he  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  inscenation  as  it  would  be  after  a  little 
more  work  on  the  part  of  Brandt  and  Frau  Grahn,  so  long  as  a  good 
performance  of  the  music  was  guaranteed  by  Richter  being  at  the 
conductor's  desk,  he  could  have  no  logical  objection  to  the  same 
result  being  obtained  under  a  conductor  of  Billow's  superior  cal- 
ibre. But  Biilow,  who  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Berlin  for  a  rest 
in  Wiesbaden,  declined  the  King's  invitation,  as  was  .natural,  in  all 
the  circumstances.  He  had  no  desire,  and  was  in  no  condition,  to  be 
dragged  back  into  "the  Munich  hell". 

10 

By  this  time  Wagner  could  no  longer  doubt  that  the  situation  as 
between  himself  and  the  King  had  become  one  of  the  utmost  grav- 
ity. On  the  30th  he  sent  him  a  long  letter  in  his  usual  vein  of  self- 
justification  in  face  of  a  wicked  world.  Richter's  action,  it  appears, 
has  saved  his  work  from  a  ridiculous  scenic  production.  Even  Liszt, 
who  in  general  has  no  eye  for  such  things,  his  interest  in  opera  ex- 
tending no  further  than  the  music,  agrees  that  the  scenery  will  not 
do,  though  the  performance  of  the  music  at  the  rehearsal  had  been 
faultless.19  Wagner  reproaches  the  King  for  having  broken  his 
promise  of  old  to  him  in  ordering  the  production  of  the  Rhinegold** 

w  This  again  shows  how  little  Ricfrter's  "musical  honour"  was  at  stake.  The  posi- 
tion, so  far  as  the  Intendana  and  he  were  mutually  concerned,  was  simply  this  —  that 
an  employee  engaged  solely  to  take  charge  of  the  musical  side  of  a  performance  was 
refusing  to  conduct  unless  the  scenery,  the  machinery  and  the  stage  management 
met  with  his  approval.  To  have  given  in  to  him  would  have  been  to  make  him  the 
master  of  the  body  that  employed  him.  No  Intendant  in  Germany  could  have  been 
expected  to  submit  to  that.  Richter's  suspension  for  insubordination  was  not  only 
technically  justifiable  but  morally  necessary  if  discipline  was  to  be  maintained. 

20  "See  in  particular",  says  Dr.  Strobel  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  "the  King's  letter 
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Seeing  himself  compelled  to  assent  to  this,  he  had  tried  to  secure 
at  any  rate  a  good  musical  performance  by  means  of  a  conductor 
devoted  to  him.  For  the  rest,  he  had  been  given  the  machinist  Brandt, 
who  had  absorbed  all  his  instructions  so  intelligently  that  Wagner 
believed  he  could  feel  quite  easy  about  the  inscenation  also.  But 
when,  four  weeks  ago,  die  painter  Jank  had  come  to  Triebschen, 
Wagner  had  discovered  that  none  of  his  instructions  to  Brandt  had 
been  passed  on  to  the  other  people  concerned ;  and  he  had  learned 
later  that  the  Intendant  had  declined  to  treat  with  Brandt  and  Hall- 
wachs  as  Wagner's  plenipotentiaries.  (In  this  Perfall  was  tech- 
nically correct:  since  he  was  responsible  to  the  King  and  to  the  pub- 
lic for  the  Theatre,  he  had  a  right  to  insist  that  any  instructions 
emanating  from  Wagner  should  be  communicated  to  him  direct, 
so  that  he  in  turn  might  pass  them  on  to  the  people  concerned.  Obvi- 
ously the  line  taken  by  Wagner,  if  successful,,  would  have  reduced 
the  Intendanz  to  a  pure  nullity  in  its  own  theatre.  When  things  went 
right,  Wagner  and  Brandt  and  Hallwachs  would  get  all  the  credit 
for  them ;  when  things  went  wrong,  the  blame  would  be  thrown  on 
Perfall.  And  in  view  of  Wagner's  previous  rudeness  to  him  at  a  time 
when  he  thought  he  could  safely  be  rude  as  he  would  never  have 
need  of  him  again,  Perfall  could  be  pardoned  for  giving  a  slight 
pressure  to  the  screw  whenever  he  was  lucky  enough  to  find  Wag- 
ner's thumb  beneath  it) . 

Perfall,  Wagner  continues.,  had  set  Penkmayr  and  Brandt  at 
loggerheads,  and,  whenever  they  came  to  a  deadlock,  decided  in 
favour  of  the  former.  Finally,  preparations  in  general  had  begun 

of  the  7th  December,  1864,  first  paragraph."  The  paragraph  in  question  runs  thus: 
"Now  we  shall  see  the  fulfilment  of  our  wish;  the  work  you  scarcely  dared  to  hope 
would  come  to  life  shall  be  produced,  and  wholly  according  to  your  will.  That  I  on 
my  side  will  do,  be  the  trouble  what  it  may;  this  wondrous  work  we  will  bring  as  a 
gift  to  the  German  nation,  and  thus  show  other  nations  what  *  German  art'  can'do," 

But  obviously  the  King  was  merely  promising  that  when  the  time  should  come 
for  producing  the  work  Wagner  could  count  on  the  fullest  assistance  on  his  part.  It 
was  implicitly  understood  that  the  production  should  take  place  at  the  King's  Court 
Theatre  in  Munich.  Ludwig  never  enyisaged  such  a  situation  as  that  of  four  years 
later  —  Wagner,  having  by  his  own  public  and  private  conduct  made  Munich  impos- 
sible for  him,  trying  to  deprive  the  King  of  both  his  legal  and  moral  rights  as  regards 
the  work.  Wagner  had  imagined  that  by  the  simple  device  of  saying  that  the  Rhine- 
gold  bristled  with  new  problems  of  stagecraft  which -only  he  could  solve  he  could  dis- 
courage the  Court  Theatre  from  attempting  it  without  him.  But  since  he  had  made  it 
dear  beyond  all  possibility  of  misunderstanding  that  he  had  finished  for  good  with 
both  Munich  and  its  theatre,  was  it  not  evident  that  it  was  he  who  was  trying  to 
make  the  agreement  virtually  null  and  void  by  passive  default  on  his  part? 
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too  late;  and  he  admits  that  much  that  had  gone  wrong  at  the  re- 
hearsal will  come  right  with  a  little  more  perseverance. 

If  the  performance  now  set  down  for  the  2nd  September  is  post- 
poned, and  the  scenic  arrangements  are  improved  as  Dufflipp  had 
promised  in  his  telegram,  Wagner  makes  bold  to  guarantee  the 
King  a  performance  "next  Sunday"  (the  5th)  which  will  redeem 
the  work  and  give  his  Majesty  some  pleasure.  But  for  this  one  thing 
is  indispensable  —  Richter  must  conduct.  He  knows  that  the  In- 
tendant  is  looking  around  for  another  conductor ;  but  he  hopes  the 
name  of  Richard  Wagner  is  sufficiently  respected  everywhere  among 
artists  for  them  to  be  horrified  at  the  idea  of  lending  themselves 
to  such  an  outrage.  He  ends  by  a  tearful  appeal  to  Ludwig  not  to 
take  sides  against  him  with  the  incompetent,  the  ill-disposed,  the 
small-minded,  yes,  the  malignant  people  who  are  trying  their  best 
to  make  his  work  ridiculous^ ! ) .  He  hopes  that  this  time  the  King,  so 
often  silent  of  late,  will  grant  him  the  grace  of  a  reply,  so  that  he 
may  at  once  put  into  execution  his  plans  for  redeeming  his  promise 
for  "next  Sunday". 

11 

Three  reflections  spring  to  the  mind  on  reading  all  this.  First, 
that  if  what  was  wrong  with  the  inscenation  could  have  been  put 
right  with  a  few  hours*  more  rehearsal  there  could  not  have  been 
so  very  much  wrong  with  it  after  alL  Second,  that  the  King,  listening 
to  yet  another  of  Wagner's  whimperings  about  his  own  perfect  inno- 
cence and  the  vileness  and  incompetence  of  everyone  who  did  not 
bow  the  knee  to  him,  must  have  felt  inclined  to  answer  him  as  Sieg- 
fried answered  Mime  in  somewhat  similar  circumstances: 

Still  mit  dem  alten 

Starenlied ! 

Soil  ich  der  Kunde  glauben, 
hast  du  mir  nichts  gelogen, 
so  lass  mich  Zeichen  sehn! 

(Cease  with  that  endless 

starling-song! 
If  I  may  trust  thy  story, 
if  nought  but  truth  thou'st  spoken, 
let  me  a  sign  behold!) 
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Third,  that  only  a  man  so  fundamentally  incapable  as  Wagner  was 
of  seeing  anything  from  anyone  else's  point  of  view  could  have 
imagined  for  a  moment  that  the  King  and  the  Intendanz  would  agree 
to  his  terms  so  far  as  Richter  was  concerned.  That  young  man  had 
claimed  an  authority  that  was  neither  in  the  letter  nor  in  the  spirit 
of  his  agreement  as  a  second-rank  conductor,  and  he  had  refused 
to  ohey  his  employers'  orders,  saying  he  recognised  no  master  but 
Wagner.  After  that,  his  reinstatement  at  the  bidding  of  Wagner 
would  have  been  tantamount  to  suicide  on  the  part  of  the  Intendanz. 
If  we  try  to  visualise  conditions  as  they  were  in  the  Munich  The- 
atre at  this  time  we  can  hardly  come  to  any  conclusion  but  that 
the  people  there  were  justified  in  practically  everything  they  did 
in  the  long-drawn-out  tragi-comedy.  As  they  saw  the  matter,  an  in- 
stitution designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community  was  being 
periodically  turned  upside  down  by  an  alien  musician  and  a  crew 
of  his  alien  helpers,  who  had  no  interest  in  the  Munich  Theatre  for 
its  own  sake,  who  had  descended  upon  it  for  their  own  purposes 
and  would  depart  from  it  as  soon  as  those  purposes  had  been  ac- 
complished, and  who  had  vast  privileges  but  no  responsibilities.21 
The  ringleaders  in  the  present  trouble  all  came  from  afar.  Betz  was 
from  Berlin,  Brandt  from  Darmstadt,  Hallwachs  from  Stuttgart; 
Richter  was  a  young  man  from  nowhere  who  had  been  planted  upon 
the  opera  house  by  Wagner  not  merely  for  the  ends  of  Wagnerian 
art  but  to  keep  an  eye  on  Perfall,  as  the  latter  had  excellent  reason 
to  believe,  and  to  send  secret  reports  to  Triebschen,  as  the  docu- 
ments now  in  our  possession  amply  prove  to  have  been  the  case. 
What  the  King  and  the  Intendanz  felt  like  saying  to  Wagner  was 
probably  something  like  this:  "Either  come  into  the  Munich  The- 
atre or  keep  out  of  it;  but  if  you  elect,  for  domestic  reasons  of  your 
own  that  are  no  secret  to  anyone,  to  keep  out  of  it,  for  heaven's 
sake  majce  your  abstention  a  reality,  not  a  hypocritical  pretence; 
do  not  say  in  one  breath  that  you  wash  your  hands  of  the  institution 
and  in  the  next  claim  to  govern  it  through  your  minions.  For 
heaven's  sake,  if  you  want  either  to  fight  or  to  be  friendly  come  out 
into  the  open  to  do  it;  but  do  not  ask  us  to  acquiesce  eternally 

81  This  commonsense  view  of  the  matter  was  expressed  in  an  article  in  the  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung:  "The  general  opinion  is  that  so  important  an  art-institution  as  the 
Munich  Court  Theatre  should  not  be  any  longer  the  arena  for  unrestrained  licence, 
intriguing  presumption  and  juvenile  arrogance  [meaning  Richter  I]  which  the 
satellites  of  the  new  Archimagus  are  making  of  it." 
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in  a  game  in  which  all  the  aces  are  to  be  up  your  sleeve  and  only 
the  common  cards  are  ours,  every  one  of  our  moves  being  reported 
to  you  by  your  spies  within  our  citadel,  while  we  never  know  what 
trick  you  are  up  to  until  it  has  been  played  on  us." 

To  Wagner's  long  performance  on  the  vox  humana  and  tremu- 
lant in  his  letter  of  the  30th  August  the  King  maintained  a  stony 
silence.  But  to  Dufflipp,  on  the  29th,  he  had  sent  a  letter  which  it 
would  not  have  pleased  Wagner  to  know  about.  He  is  furious,  he 
says,  at  Richter's  insolence.  Dufflipp  is  to  try  to  induce  Biilow  to  re- 
turn to  the  conductor's  desk  for  this  one  production.  If  Richter  or 
anyone  else  in  the  theatre  refuses  to  obey  plain  orders,  then,  "the 
weeds  must  be  pitilessly  uprooted" ;  Dufflipp  is  empowered  to  take 
the  strongest  measures  with  "these  worthless  creatures".  He  insists 
on  the  performance  taking  place  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  September, 
and  he  mentions  some  particulars  in  which  the  general  rehearsal  can 
and  must  be  improved  upon.  The  scene  in  which  the  gods  suddenly 
grow  old  had  been  very  badly  managed:  the  desired  effect,  he  says, 
can  be  obtained  by  the  simplest  means  —  by  burning  a  mixture 
of  salt  and  alcohol.  Schlosser's  conception  of  Loge  had  been  com- 
pletely wrong:  there  must  be  an  improvement  here,  or  the  per- 
f oraiance  will  be  a  faulty  one,  which  is  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
the  King  wants. 

12 

On  the  30th  he  rushes  into  the  fray  again.  He  sends  Dufflipp  the 
letter  from  Betz  enclosed  in  Wagner's  letter  to  him  of  the  previous 
day.  He  fears,  he  says,  that  things  are  as  described  by  Betz,  and 
that  the  mistake  has  been  to  let  matters  go  as  far  as  they  have  done. 
"For  this'%  he  says,  with  an  impartial  distribution  of  the  guilt, 

"Richter,  Hallwachs,  Penkmayr  and  Seitz  are  to  blame.  Frustrate  the 
intrigues  of  Wagner  and  Liszt.  Let  me  know  at  once  how  matters  now 
stand,  as  my  patience  is  coming  to  an  end." 

Having  thought  tibdttgs  over,  Wagner  seems  to  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  after  all  he  was  not  too  unwell  to  go  to  Munich,  and 
that  he  had  better  do  so  at  once  in  a  last  desperate  hope  of  saving 
the  situation.  On  the  evening  of  the  30th  he  telegraphed  to  Dufflipp 
that,  in  accordance  with  his  letter  of  that  day  to  the  King,  he  would 
guarantee  a  good  performance  on  the  5th  if  Richter  were  rein- 
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stated,  and  that  he  himself  would  now  take  a  hand.  In  a  telegram 
to  Richter  later  that  evening  he  asks  him  to  inform  Diifflipp  that 
he  [Wagner]  will  attend  a  private  rehearsal  next  Wednesday  (the) 
1st  September)  to  decide  whether  a  performance  is  possible  on 
Thursday.  But  it  must  be  under  no  one  but  Richter,  whom  he  asks 
to  join  him  in  an  effort  to  appease  the  King. 

On  that  same  day  Ludwig  sent  Diifflipp  a  second  letter  that  shows 
how  pitifully  mistaken  Wagner  had  been  in  supposing  he  could 
work  on  the  young  man  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  doing.  "Wag- 
ner and  the  theatre  rabble",  he  says,  are  both  of  them  behaving 
shamelessly  and  criminally.  They  are  openly  revolting  against  his 
orders,  and  he  will  not  tolerate  it.  Richter  is  to  be  dismissed  at  once 
and  not  allowed  to  conduct  again.  The  people  in  the  Court  Theatre 
owe  obedience  to  him,  the  King,  not  to  Wagner's  whims.  He  sees  it 
stated  in  several  journals  that  he  has  countermanded  the  produc- 
tion. Diifflipp  is  to  see  that  the  truth  is  made  known:  the  production 
is  to  be  pressed  on  with  the  utmost  energy, 

"for  if  these  abominable  intrigues  of  Wagner  are  permitted  the  whole 
rabble  will  become  more  and  more  shameless  and  presumptuous  and 
in  the  end  get  quite  out  of  control;  so  the  evil  must  be  pulled  up  by  the 
roots." 

Not  only  is  Richter  to  be  sent  away,  but  Betz  and  the  others  are  to  be 
brought  to  heel.  He  has  never  known  such  insolence.  But  he  has 
every  confidence  in  Diifflipp.  "Vivat  Diifflipp!  Pereat  theatre  rab- 
ble!" In  other  words,  he  meant  to  be  master  in  his  own  house,  and 
the  sooner  the  Wagners  and  the  Richters  and  the  rest  of  the  trouble- 
makers realised  it  the  better  for  them.  And  having  unburdened  him- 
self of  all  this,  he  prepared  to  leave  Berg  for  the  almost  inaccessible 
Hochkopf,  thus  making  communication  with  him  difficult  and  fore- 
stalling any  move  of  Wagner's  to  descend  on  Munich  and  try  his 
blandishments  on  him.22 

22  A  letter  of  the  King's  to  Dufilipp,  evidently  dashed  off  in  Berg,  just  before  leav- 
ing for  the  Hochkopf,  shows  that  he  was  by  no  means  unreasonable*  The  perform-* 
ance,  he  insists,  must  take  place  on  Sunday.  "Wagner's  wishes  must  be  given  all 
possible  consideration,  for  in  the  main  they  are  reasonable."  He  cbntinues,  however, 
"Read  his  letter  to  me,  which  I  enclose  D-e.,  WaSiaer>B  °*  *ke  30th],  and  do  all  you 
can  to  stop  him  from  coming  here  D.e.,  to  Munich].  But  he  need  not  know  that  this 
is  my  wish,  otherwise  there  will  be  the  devil  to  pay,  and  we  shall  not  get  anywhere, 
now  or  later." 
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Sure  enough  Wagner,  blissfully  ignorant  of  what  a  sorry  figure 
he  cut  ju$t  then  in  Ludwig's  eyes,  arrived  in  Munich  in  the  early 
morning  of  Wednesday,  the  1st.23  Before  he  left  Triebschen,  on  the 
31st  August,  he  telegraphed  Richter  to  ask  Diifflipp  for  a  scenery, 
lighting  and  costume  rehearsal  with  piano  at  ten  o'clock,  and  another 
at  mid-day  with  the  full  orchestra.  Apparently  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  Richter  had  only  to  present  himself  at  the  theatre,  armed  with 
his  authority,  to  be  allowed  to  conduct.  Diifflipp,  one  surmises,  must 
have  given  the  King,  wlio  had  not  yet  left  Berg,  a  hint  of  what  was 
impending;  for  we  find  Ludwig  telegraphing  him,  at  12.15  on  the 
31st,  that  an  immediate  end  must  be  made  of  the  "miserable  and 
quite  unpardonable  intrigues  of  Wagner  and  company",  that  there 
positively  must  be  a  production  next  Sunday,  and  that  Richter  is  to 
be  discharged  at  once.  And  at  the  end  —  and  this,  nota  bene,  in  a 
telegram  that  would  be  bound  to  come  under  many  curious  eyes: 
"If  W.  dares  to  offer  any  more  opposition  his  allowance  is  to  be 
taken  from  him  for  ever,  and  not  another  work  of  his  is  to  be  pro- 
duced on  the  Munich  stage." 

Evidently  Richter  had  not  realised  even  yet  that  the  Intendanz 
meant  what  it  said  when  it  refused  to  be  dictated  to  by  him;  both 
Wagner  and  he  were  still  blindly  confident  that  their  Putsch  would 
succeed.  On  the  31st,  relying  on  Wagner's  telegram  to  him  of  the 
29th  to  see  him  through/4  Richter  wrote  to  Diifflipp  thus: 

"I  have  read  an  article  —  apparently  inspired  by  the  Intendanz  —  in 
the  Neueste  Nachrichten  (with  reference  to  my  refusal  to  conduct  the 
Rhinegold)  ,  which  can  easily  be  taken  to  imply  that  I  would  persist 
in  my  refusal  in  any  circumstances.  I  therefore  permit  myself  the  lib- 
erty of  reminding  you  of  our  yesterday's  discussion,  during  which  I 
made  it  clear  to  you,  a  propos  of  Herr  Wagner's  telegram,  that  I  would 
place  myself  at  your  disposal  with  the  greatest  pleasure  as  conductor 
of  the  Rhinegold  when  the  composer's  conditions  are  fulfilled"; 

and  he  repeats  and  underlines  this  last  clause,  with  a  "take-it-or- 
leave-it"  air  that  does  more  credit  to  his  self-assurance  than  to  his 
perception  of  his  real  standing  as  regards  his  employers. 

88  As  he  did  not  want  his  presence  to  be  Itnown  in  the  town,  Hichter  found  a  lodg- 
ing for  him  with  a  friend  of  his  own,  Reinhard  SchSfer,  at  6£  Neue  Pferdestrasse. 
84  "If  my  conditions  to  Dufflipp  for  next  Sunday  are  fulfilled  you  can  conduct." 
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It  is  easy  to  see  why  Wagner  insisted  as  he  did  on  the  point  of 
Richter's  reinstatement;  if,  after  the  conductor's  defiance  of  King 
and  Intendanz  in  the  composer's  name,  he  were  not  taken  into  favour 
again,  it  would  be  a  public  defeat  for  Wagner  himself.  ^  So  in  the 
telegram  he  sent  to  Ludwig  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Munich  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  1st  September  he  again  placed  the  ultimate 
emphasis  on  Richter:  without  him,  he  said,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  keep  his  promise  of  a  good  performance  of  the  Rhinegold. 
But  he  was  rebuffed  on  every  side.  Perf all  refused  to  hatve  Richter,25 
and  the  King,  who  was  now  at  the  Hochkopf,  ignored  Wagner's 
telegram.  To  Pfistermeister,  indeed,  he  wrote  from  the  Hochkopf 
on  the  2nd, 

"The  wretched  development  of  the  Rhinegold  affair,  which  has  now 
grown  intolerable  to  me,  has  reached  its  climax  in  R.  Wagner's  com- 
ing to  Munich  entirely  against  my  will.  It  would  serve  him  perfectly 
right  if  there  is  a  nasty  demonstration  against  him,  now  that  the  Billow 
scandal  is  au  comble.  Pen  ai  assez"  26 

Perf  all,  quick  to  see  his  tactical  advantage,  and  with  the  certainty 
of  having  Diifflipp  and  the  King  to  back  him  up,  declined  to  allow 
Wagner  the  rehearsals  he  had  asked  for  —  on  his  own  conditions, 
—  thus  concentrating  his  main  force  at  his  strongest  point,  Richter's 
over-stepping  of  his  authority.  This,  indeed,  had  been  Wagner's 
fatal  mistake  —  to  urge  Richter  to  send  in  his  resignation  if  the 
scenic  arrangements  were  not  to  his  liking.  He  had  thereby  played 
what  he  thought  was  the  winning  ace:  it  was  promptly  trumped,  and 
the  game  was  irretrievably  lost.  As  we  have  seen,  he  had  asked 
Richter,  in  his  telegram  of  the  31st  August,  to  arrange  a  scenery 
rehearsal  with  the  piano  at  one  o'clock  on  the  1st  September,  and  a 
full  orchestral  rehearsal  at  mid-day.  Both  requests  were  refused  by 
Diifflipp  and  Perf  all  at  their  meeting  with  him ;  and  one  senses  a 
touch  of  panic  in  his  letter  to  Diifflipp  of  seven  o'clock  the  same 

25  "Situation  doubtful",  Wagner  wired  to  Cosima.  "No  rehearsal  held.  Trouble 
oyer  Richter.  Way  out  under  discussion."  Rockl  (RLW,  II.  95)  gives  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent version:  "No  rehearsal  because  of  Richter  trouble.  Perhaps  tomorrow  evening. 
Way  out  under  discussion."  The  discrepancy  arises  from  the  fact  that  Rockl  is 
quoting  from  a  pencil  draft  in  Wagner's  handwriting,  and  Dr.  Strobel  from  Wagner's 
fair  copy,  now  in  possession  of  the  Richter  family:  this  was  evidently  the  actual 
wording  of  the  telegram  sent  off  by  Richter. 

*  SWM,  p.  72.  The  letter  was  found  by  Stemplinger  among  Pfistermeister' s 
papers,  and  printed  by  him  for  the  first  time  in  an  article  on  Die  Wagnerlegende  in 
the  Suddewtsche  Monatshefte,  June,  1932,  p.  631. 
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evening.  Since  they  left  him,  he  says,  he  has  come  to  the  firm  re- 
solve to  supervise  the  rehearsals  himself,  under  the  conditions  he 
had  laid  down.  Perf  all  can  resort  to  any  publicity  he  likes  in  order 
to  save  his  official  honour,  without  either  Richter  or  himself  con- 
tradicting him.  But  let  him  rather  prove  that  he  means  what  he 
says  —  that  he  is  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Rhinegold  —  and 
help  Wagner  by  "a  good  ordering  of  the  rehearsals".  It  would  be 
gratifying  to  Wagner  if  a  scenery-and-piano  rehearsal  for  that  same 
evening  could  even  now  be  arranged ;  in  any  case,  such  a  rehearsal 
is  absolutely  necessary  tomorrow  morning,  in  which  case  the  orches- 
tral rehearsal  could  be  dispensed  with.  To  all  this,  we  may  be  sure, 
Diifflipp  and  Perfall  would  have  assented,  had  not  Wagner  linked 
his  request  with  the  impossible  demand  for  Richter's  reinstatement. 
And  so  his  final  assault  on  the  entrenched  position  was  hurled  back 
with  heavy  loss.  A  rehearsal  of  the  scenery  was  held  that  evening,27 
but  without  either  Wagner  or  Richter. 

Wagner's  complete  defeat  now  being  apparent  to  him,  it  was 
time  for  him  to  strike  a  noble  attitude.  This  he  did  in  a  telegram  to 
the  King  of  the  3rd  from  Triebschen,  where  he  had  returned,  with 
his  tail  between  his  legs,  on  the  morning  of  the  previous  day.  The 
good  Diifflipp,  he  says,  will  tell  the  King  what  has  made  it  necessary 
for  him,  Wagner,  to  desist  from  the  attempt  to  redeem  his  promise 
to  secure  a  good  performance.  Nothing  remains  to  him  now  but  sol- 
emnly to  adjure  the  King  to  countermand  the  production,  but  solely 
on  the  ground  of  its  incurable  imperfection,  of  which  he  has  been 
unfortunately  able  to  assure  himself.  For  all  time,  the  world-weary/ 
disillusioned  god  declares,  with  a  magnificent  fling  of  his  \K5otan- 
cloak  over  his  shoulders,  is  the  undertaking  that  had  been  so  high- 
mindedly  planned  brought  down  in  ruins  if  it  makes  such  a  begin- 
ning as  this.  This  is  his  last  word:  only  after  he  has  been  able  to 
obtain  some  sort  of  calm  will  he  try  to  explain  himself  in  more 
detail. 

But  again  no  reply:  it  is  not  until  the  22nd  October,  indeed,  a 
month  to  the  day  after  the  production  of  the  Rhinegold,  that  the 
King  breaks  a  silence  that  had  by  then  lasted  four  months.  Wagner's 
defeat  in  the  eyes  of  the  Munich  musical  world  was  complete.  But, 
as  usual,  he  was  unteachable.  He  could  explain  opposition  to  his 

w  This  is  evident  from  Betz's  'letter  to  Dufflipp,  written  at  midnight.  See  infra, 
p.  227. 
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will  on  only  one  hypothesis,  that  a  whole  wicked  world  was  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  to  crucify  its  one  heaven-appointed  saviour.  And, 
again  as  usual  when  he  was  brought  to  bay,  he  resorted  to  the  most 
palpable  sophistry  to  save  his  face.  The  Rhinegold  affair  had  been 
commented  upon  everywhere  in  the  German  Press,  mostly,  one 
gathers,  in  terms  uncomplimentary  to  himself.  When,  after  the  pro- 
duction had  actually  taken  place,  he  felt  called  upon  to  say  some- 
thing in  his  defence,  the  best  he  could  achieve  was  this,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung: 

"The  fact  that  my  abstention  from  personal  co-operation  in  no  wise 
implied  a  long-spun  intrigue  against  the  Intendant  was  proved  by  my 
going  to  Munich,  as  soon  as  the  evil  results  of  the  leaderless  undertak- 
ing had  become  apparent,  not  indeed  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  produc- 
tion of  my  work  but  simply  to  assist  in  getting  a  production  that  would 
redeem  the  honour  of  the  Intendanz." 

Candour  compels  one  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  all 
this  casuistry.  The  whole  trouble  had  arisen  from  his  obstinately 
refusing  from  the  beginning  to  co-operate  with  Perfall,  in  the  belief 
that  he  occupied  an  impregnable  position  with  regard  to  the  Theatre 
and  the  King.  He  had  consented  to  come  in  and  help  only  at  the 
very  last  moment,  and  then  not  out  of  any  altruistic  concern  for  "the 
honour  of  the  Intendanz"  but  simply  to  save  his  own  face  when  his 
bluff  in  the  matter  of  Richter  had  been  called.  And  called  it  had 
been,  not  only  by  Diifflipp  and  Perfall  but  by  the  King  himself. 
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THE  REST  of  the  story  will  not  take  very  long  in  the  telling.  For 
lack  of  a  conductor  the  production  could  not  take  place,  as  the 
King  had  insisted,,  on  the  5th  September,  a  fact  which  would  not 
help  to  improve  his  temper;  application  had  been  made  to  Lassen 
(Weimar),  Herbeck  (Vienna),  Levi  (Karlsruhe),  and  Saint-Saens 
(Paris),  but  naturally  all  of  them  had  declined;  in  part  out  of  con- 
sideration for  Wagner,  in  part  because  they  hesitated  to  undertake 
so  fearsome  a  responsibility  at  such  short  notice.  A  further  compli- 
cation was  that  a  new  Wotan  would  now  have  to  be  found,  Betz  hav- 
ing gone  back  to  Berlin.  He  left  Munich  on  the  2nd  September,  after 
having  written  Diifflipp,  at  midnight  on  the  preceding  day,  a  letter 
the  peacock  strut  and  petulance  of  which  were  almost  worthy  of  a 
prima  donna  or  a  tenor.  Perfall,  in  a  conversation  with  Bete,  had 
shown  that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  contents  of  the  singer's  letter 
of  the  24— 27th  August  to  Wagner,  which  the  latter  had  forwarded  to 
the  King,  and  the  King  had  passed  on  to  his  Secretary.  Betz  seems 
to  have  been  naively  astonished  that  this  letter  should  have  con- 
firmed the  Intendant's  suspicion  and  dislike  of  him  as  one  of  Wag- 
ner's "spies".  Like  Wagner,  he  railed  against  Perfall's  lukewarm- 
ness  and  ill-will;  and,  again  like  Wagner*  he  did  not  see  that  an 
Intendant  who  had  been  treated  with  such  marked  discourtesy  as  he 
had  been  by  Wagner  and  certain  others  was  hardly  likely  to  be  bub- 
bling over  with  friendly  feeling  towards  them. 

A  conductor  willing  to  undertake  the  Rhinegold  task  was  at  last 
found  in  Franz  'Wiillner,  a  capable  if  not  brilliant  musician  who 
had  been  associated  with  Munich  since  1864,  first  of  all  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Royal  Church  Choir,  then  as  head  of  the  choral  singing 
classes  at  the  Music  School.  He  had  had  comparatively  little  experi- 
ehbe  of  latge-scale  conducting,  and  no  doubt  he  saw  in  this  sudden 
turn  of  fortune,  in  spite  of  all  the  risks  attending  it,  an  opportunity 
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to  carve  out  a  career  for  himself.1  His  task  was  anything  but  an  easy 
one,  for  some  of  the  roles  had  had  to  be  redistributed  and  there- 
fore much  of  the  work  begun  all  over  again.  When  at  last  the  Rhine- 
gold  came  to  performance,  on  the  22nd  September,  it  was  with  the 
following  cast: 

Wotan  Kindermann. 

Fricka  Fraulein  Stehle. 

Loge     .          Vogl. 

Donner  Heinrich. 

Froh  Nachbaur. 

Alberich         Fischer. 

Mime  Schlosser. 

Fasolt  Petzer. 

Fafner  Bausewein. 

Erda  Fraulein  Seehofer. 

Woglinde       Fraulein  Katif mann. 

Wellgunde     Frau  Vogl. 

Flosshilde       Fraulein  Ritter. 

Meanwhile  the  main  result  of  the  indiscreet  moves  on  the  part  of 
Wagner  and  Richter  had  been  a  fresh  outburst  in  the  Press  on  very 
much  the  same  lines  as  that  of  1865.  Diifflipp  had  been  perfectly 
clear-sighted  when  he  warned  Wagner,  in  his  own  interests,  to  keep 
out  of  the  business,  for  if  once  he  set  foot  in  Munich  he  would  have 
the  whole  pack  of  journalists  at  him  again.  In  the  forefront  of  the 
fray  was  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  the  Munich  correspondent 2  of 
which  was  undoubtedly  in  the  counsels  of  the  Intendanz.  In  an 
anonymous  article  on  the  llth  September  he  spoke  openly  of  Per- 
fall's  "victory"  over  "intrigues",  of  Wagner's  ambition  to  play 
the  part  of  "Jupiter  tonans",  of  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  Theatre  if  his  lust  for  mastery  were  pandered 
to.  Perfall  was  commended  for  having  issued  an  ultimatum  — 
"Either  this  influence  must  be  broTcen  for  ever,  or  I  go."  Then  fol- 

1  He  was  thirty-seven  at  this  time.  In  the  next  year  he  was  made  first  Court 
Kapellmeister.  In  1877  he  removed  to  Dresden,  where  he  succeeded  Rietz  as  Kapell- 
meister at  the  Opera  and  Director  of  the  Conservatoire.  In  1882  he  was  supplanted 
by  Schuch  at  the  Dresden  Opera.  After  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  conducting  he 
followed  Hiller  as  Director  of  the  Cologne  Conservatoire  and  conductor  of  the 
Gurzenich  Concerts.  He  died  in  1902.  He  was  the  father  of  the  well-known  singer 
Ludwig  Wullner. 

2  Julius  Grosse. 
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lows  the  passage  about  the  "Archimagus"  already  quoted  on  page 
220, 

The  attempt,  the  scribe  continues,  to  turn  the  Court  and  National 
Theatre  into  a  Wagner  Theatre  pure  and  simple  must  be  resisted, 
especially  when  the  "famous  Magus"  takes  it  upon  himself  to  as- 
sume sovereign  powers  and  give  orders  about  matters  that  have 
already  been  decided  by  the  proper  authorities  and  the  Cabinet. 

"Are  we  really  living  under  a  dynasty,  the  plain  common  sense  of  the 
Miincheners  asks,  that  hurls  its  lightnings  from  Lucerne  and  claims 
authority  to  lay  down  new  laws  not  only  for  art  but  for  public  morals?" 

—  a  plain  reference  to  the  Wagner-Cosima  scandal- 
It  was  well  known,  so  the  article  goes  on,  that  Wagner  had  been 
from  the  beginning  against  a  public  production  of  his  work,  no 
doubt  for  good  reasons  of  his  own.  Then,  finding  his  aim  of  stop- 
ping the  performance  unattainable  by  direct  means,  the  composer 
had  tried  indirect,  —  prompting  Richter  to  refuse  to  conduct,  al- 
though the  small  defects  in  the  inscenation  revealed  at  the  general 
rehearsal  could  easily  have  been  put  right  in  a  couple  of  days. 
"There  followed  the  suspension  of  the  refractory  vassal."  There- 
upon Wagner,  finding  himself  cornered,  had  changed  his  tactics. 
Formerly  he  had  been  root  and  branch  against  the  production;  now 
he  suddenly  intervenes  in  person  and  decides  to  push  the  production 
through,  but  still  under  Richter.  His  object  clearly  had  been  to  set 
the  Intendanz  aside,  but  in  this  he  had  failed:  his  royal  protector 
had  refused  to  see  him,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  people,  as 
it  showed 

"a  recognition  of  the  true  character  of  this  musical  autocrat,  who,  with 
the  unconcern  of  genius,  has  carried  his  poetic  morals  into  the  sphere 
of  real  life  and  staged  a  Wagner-Tristan  Cosima-Isolde  vis-a-vis  Bii- 
low-Marke."  , 

It  was  not  all  in  the  best  of  taste,  but  most  of  it  was  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  time  and  the  place  unanswerable.  And  of  course  the 
less  intelligent  of  the  journalists  saw  in  Wagner's  recent  conduct  a 
piece  of  pure  political  opportunism:  the  cry  went  up  that  he  was 
deserting  his  former  Liberal  principles  and  throwing  in  his  lot  with 
the  Court  clerical  party,  by  way  of  retaliation  upon  the  King. 
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Wagner  had  no  difficulty  in  disposing  publicly  of  sheer  nonsense 
of  this  latter  kind,  but  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  attack  was  less  easy 
to  deal  with.  He  replied  at  great  length  in  the  issue  of  the  16th.  On 
the  whole  it  was  a  poor  effort.  He  discanted  upon  his  ideals;  he 
fell  foul  of  Perfall;  he  blustered  about  his  "honour".  What  he  did 
not  do  was,  of  course,  to  rebut  charges  and  insinuations  to  which 
he  had  no  real  answer  —  that  he  had  virtually  claimed  to  govern 
the  Munich  Theatre  from  Triebschen,  that  he  had  imagined  he  could 
show  the  most  marked  unfriendliness  towards  the  Intendanz  and 
still  count  on  its  good  will,  that  he  had  tried  to  coerce  it  in  the  matter 
of  the  Rhinegold  production  through  his  tool  Richter,  and  that  his 
political  activities  and  his  private  life  had  made  him  persona  non 
grata  in  many  quarters. 

Richter  also  had  joined  in  the  fray,  in  a  long  communication  to 
the  Leipzig  Signale  bearing  the  date  14th  September.  For  the  most 
part  it  is  merely  rude  to  Perfall  in  the  way  by  that  time  customary 
in  the  Wagner  circle.  It  is  also  notable,  however,  for  an  occasionally 
elastic  handling  of  the  truth.  He  speaks,  for  instance,  of  an  obvious 
desire  on  the  part  of  certain  people  in  the  theatre  that  the  produc- 
tion should  be  a  failure  —  which  is  decidedly  overstepping  the 
bounds  not  only  of  fact  but  of  probability;  Perfall,  whose  position 
depended  on  the  King's  favour,  and  who  knew  full  well  that  Lud- 
wig's  whole  heart  and  soul  were  in  the  enterprise,  would  never 
have  been  so  stupid  as  to  work  directly  against  it.8  Again,  Richter 
says  that  after  the  general  rehearsal  on  the  27th  August  "the  most 
disquieting  reports  reached  Lucerne  from  various  quarters",  as  a 
result  of  which  Wagner  no  doubt  persuaded  the  King  to  postpone 
the  production  for  a  few  days.  The  only  "disquieting  reports"  of 
which  we  have  any  authentic  record,  the  only  ones,  indeed,  likely 
to  have  reached  Triebschen  on  the  following  day,  were  firstly  Rich- 
ter's  telegram  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  exhorting  Wagner  to 
"stop  the  performance",  and  Betz's  letter  written  on  the  24th  and 
posted  on  the  27th.* 

*  What  the  King  thought  of  all  this  mud-flinging  at  Perfall  is  to  be  deduced  from 
the  fact  that  on  the  day  of  the  performance  of  the  opera  he  raised  him  from  the  rank 
of  Acting  to  that  of  actual  Intendant. 

4  Possibly  Judith  Mendes,  who  had  been  in  Munich  and  in  dose  touch  with 
Richter  for  the  last  month  or  so,  also  telegraphed  to  Wagner:  she  wouldjof  course 
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Richter  says  there  is  no  truth  in  the  story  that  at  the  conference 
that  followed  this  rehearsal  he  declared  that  he  would  not  conduct 
the  performance  even  if  the  King  were  to  order  him  to  do  so.  But 
that  disclaimer  on  a  purely  verbal  point  merely  diverts  attention 
from  the  admitted  fact  that  he  had  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  his 
employers  (of  whom  the  King  was  one)  unless  he  had  his  way  in  a 
department  that  was  not  his  province.  He  tries  to  make  it  appear 
that  it  was  only  after  the  failure  of  the  conference  with  the  In- 
tendanz  and  his  request  to  be  allowed  to  resign  that  he  telegraphed 
to  Wagner.  This  was  quite  untrue,  as  the  /acts  already  set  forth 
prove  beyond  question.  There  is  the  same'  lack  of  candour  in  his 
statement  that  "the  telegram  cited  by  the  inspired  journals  in  which 
Wagner  urged  him  to  refractoriness"  5  is  an  invention  with  a  pur- 
pose, as  is  also  the  supposed  dispatch  reading  "I  am  coming:  you 
will  conduct/'  This  is  mere  verbal  jugglery:  on  the  29th  August 
Wagner  had  wired  to  him  that  he  had  put  his  "conditions"  before 

be  heart  and  soul  with  him,  and  with  Richter  as  his  accredited  mouthpiece.  Accord- 
ing to  her  own  story  in  later  years  she  was  waiting  outside  Schafer's  house  in  the  Alte 
Pferdestrasse  when  Dxifflipp  and  Perfall  called  on  Wagner  on  the  1st  September, 
and  she  saw  the  couple  leave:  from  their  faces,  she  says,  it  was  apparent  to  her  that 
the  conversation  inside  had  been  heated.  When  the  coast  was  clear  she  entered  the 
house:  she  found  Wagner  bitter  and  ironical,  but  calmer  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

Judith's  reminiscences,  however,  recorded  as  they  were  forty  years  after  the 
events,  hardly  rank  as  historical  documents.  She  gives  us,  for  instance,  a  dramatic 
picture  of  the  perfidious  Perfall  coming  before  the  curtain  at  the  general  rehearsal 
of  the  27th  August,  bowing  and  scraping  and  making  insincere  apologies  for  the 
defects  of  the  scenery,  and  Richter  "striking  angrily  on  his  desk,  as  if  hitting  the  back 
of  the  traitor."  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  Wagner's  partisan  Hallwachs  who  made 
that  speech. 

5  Both  Wagner  and  Cosima  certainly  encouraged  this  refractoriness,  and,  in  the 
case  of  Betz,  who  was  as  essential  to  the  performance  as  Richter,  positively  appealed 
for  it.  "In  the  Meister's  name",  Cosima  wrote  to  Richter  on  the  29th  August,  "try  to 
get  Betz  to  say  that  he  will  not  sing."  And  sure  enough,  on  the  night  of  the  1st 
September  Betz  told  DUfflipp  that  "he  would  leave  Munich  first  thing  tomorrow 
morning."  Wagner  must  have  heard  of  this,  for  in  a  letter  of  the  3rd  —  after  having 
had  time  for  second  thoughts  on  the  matter  —  he  tells  Dlifilipp  that  he  has  asked 
Betz  not  to  do  what  he  had  threatened,  for  the  practical  reason  that  while  he  entirely 
approves  of  Richter's  action,  a  withdrawal  on  Beta's  part  means  a  total  end  to  all 
hopes  of  the  situation  being  redeemed.  Throughout  it  is  evident  that  he  had  never 
had  a  thought  of  going  to  Munich  with  the  intention  of  being  placable  for  the  sake 
of  carrying  the  thing  through,  as  is  hypocritically  claimed  in  the  Signale  article.  What 
he  was  really  aiming  at  was  to  make  the  Intendanz  publicly  climb  'down  by  taking 
Richter  back.  And  this  happened  to  be  the  one  point  on  which  neither  the  King  nor 
the  Intendanz  could  or  would  give  way.  On  the  20th  February  of  the  following  year 
Diiiflipp  wrote  to  Billow,  "I  will  permit  myself  to  say  only  this,  that  I  still  maintain 
that  the  removal  of  Music  Director  Richter  was  a  disciplinary  measure  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  circumstances." 
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Diifflipp,  and  if  they  were  fulfilled,  Richter  could  conduct,  and 
again  on  the  30th  that  he  is  coming  to  Munich  to  see  if  there  is 
any  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  "in  no  case  with  any  other  con- 
ductor but  you." 

There  is  the  same  kind  of  legerdemain  with  words  in  the  state- 
ment that  Wagner  had  gone  to  Munich  with  "the  most  pacific  inten- 
tions", desirous  only  to  "mediate",  to  "conciliate",  with  the  inten- 
tion now  of  tolerating  anything  that  might  be  done  to  his  work  which 
he  could  no  longer  avert.  The  simple  and  central  truth  was  that 
he  had  made  his  sanction  of  the  production  dependent  upon  the 
impossible  condition  of  the  reinstatement  of  the  mutinous  Richter. 
Wagner  went  back  in  disgust  to  Lucerne,  the  statement  continues,  be- 
cause he  had  now  become  convinced  of  the  "intrigue"  against  him. 
This  again  concealed  from  the  readers  of  the  Signale  the  fact  that 
the  refusal  of  the  Intendanz  to  have  Wagner  in  the  theatre  was  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  fundamental  inadmissibility  of  his  claim 
with  regard  to  Richter.6  Finally  the  writer  of  the  letter  scores  a 
trifling  debating  point  when  he  says  that  Wagner  could  not  have 
been  refused  an  audience  of  the  King  for  the  reason  that  he  had 
not  asked  for  one.  The  casual  reader  of  1869  could  hardly  have 
guessed  from  this  that  the  reason  why  Wagner  had  not  requested 
an  audience  was  that  he  realised  from  the  long  silence  of  the  King 
how  deeply  offended  he  was  with  him,  and  how"  useless  it  would 
be  to  try  to  see  him. 

All  in  all,  the  Signale  letter  is  an  unpleasantly  crooked  piece  of 
casuistry.  And  what  makes  it  still  more  unpleasant  is  that  although 
it  is  signed  "Hans  Richter"  it  emanated  from  Richard  Wagner.  It 
was  dated,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  14th  September,  and  pur- 
ported to  come  from  "Pasing,  near  Munich".  Richter  had  left 
Munich  on  the  7th,  and  after  a  couple  of  days  in  Zurich  had  arrived 
at  Triebschen  on  the  10th.  There  he  remained  until  the  14th,  when 
he  went  to  Paris,  which  he  did  not  leave  until  the  26th  October. 
The  document  had  been  put  together  while  he  was  at  Triebschen. 
It  was  Wagner  who  sent  what  he  calls  "Richter' s  article"  on  the  14th 
to  the  latter's  Munich  friend  Schafer,  asking  him  to  post  it  to  the 
Signale  in  Leipzig:  it  would  never  have  done,  of  course,  for  it  to 

8  In  his  telegram  of  the  1st  September  (from  Munich)  to  the  King,  Wagner  says 
that  unless  he  is  assured  of  "my  pupil's  co-operation"  he  must  "at  once  withdraw 
entirely".  He  insists  on  this  on  one  occasion  after  another. 
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bear  the  Lucerne  postmark!  The  whole  fabric  of  Wagner's  life  at 
this  time  seems  to  be  shot  with  petty  dissimulation  and. subterfuge. 
The  only  other  document  that  needs  to  be  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  case  is  a  piquant  one.  It  is  the  draft,  still  among  Wag- 
ner's papers,  of  a  letter  to  Wullner  in  which  we  get  a  hint  of  the 
sort  of  language  he  was  addicted  to  when  he  was  really  annoyed. 
"Hands  off  my  score!"  it  begins.  "That  is  my  advice  to  you:  if  not, 
to  the  devil  with  you!"  He  advises  Wullner  to  confine  his  activities 
to  conducting  singing  clubs;  if  he  must  try  his  hand  at  opera  scores, 
let  him  get  them  from  his  friend  Perfall.7  To  that  gentleman  he  is 
to  say  that  if  he  does  not  confess  to  the  King  his  personal  incapacity 
to  produce  Wagner's  work,  Wagner  will  set  such  a  fire  blazing 
round  him  that  not  all  the  hole-and-corner  scribblers  who  are 
financed  out  of  the  pickings  from  the  Rhinegold  costs  will  be  able 
to  blow  out.  And  so  forth  in  his  best  Billingsgate  style.  And  so  say- 
ing he  gave  a  few  more  people  —  for  one  may  be  sure  that  the  letter 
had  more  readers  than  Wiillner  —  occasion  and  excuse  to  leer  and 
jeer  and  jape  at  him  for  his  bad  temper  and  worse  manners.  In  the 
Rhinegold  affair  he  was  once  more  his  own  worst  enemy.8 


The  King  attained  his  object  in  the  end  with  three  performances 
of  the  Rhinegold,  on  the  22nd,  24th  and  26th  September.  The  opera 
was  as  great  a  "success"  as  any  musical  work  can  be  that  breaks 
with  tradition  at  so  many  points:  the  listeners  least  accessible  to 
what  was  new  in  it  were  particularly  distressed  by  its  long  stretches 
of  "recitative"  —  the  only  name  they  could  find  for  Wagner's  con- 
tinuous flow  of  vocal  melody  free  of  all  formal  schematism.  It  was 
these  worthies,  no  doubt,  who  broke  into  applause,  in  the  old-fash- 

r  The  reader  will  recall  that  Perfall  dabhled  in  opera  composition  himself.  See 
Vol.  HI,  p.  316  note. 

9  He  reminds  us  in  more  than  one  respect  of  that  sadly  misjudged  man  the  great 
and  good  Kong  Gama: 

If  you  give  me  your  attention  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am: 
I'm  a  genuine  philanthropist  —  all  other  kinds  are  sham. 
Each  little  fault  of  temper  and  eachTsocial  defect 
In  my  erring  fellow  creatures  I  endeavour  to  correct. 


I  love  my  fellow  creatures  —  I  do  all  the  good  I  can  — 
Yet  everybody  says  I'm  such  a  disagreeable  manl 
And  I  can't  think  why! 
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ioned  style,  after  Loge's  lyrical  narration:  here  at  any  rate  was 
something  they  could  recognise  as  "melody" !  The  absence  of  "en- 
sembles" —  for  the  Rhine  Maidens'  trios  can  hardly  be  called  by 
that  term  —  was  another  grievance  among  the  upholders  of  oper- 
atic tradition.  Cornelius  no  doubt  summed  up  the  general  opinion 
of  cultivated  musicians  in  his  article  on  the  production  in  the  Neue 
Zeitschrift  filr  Musik*  Peter,  who  was  never  an  out-and-out  Wag- 
nerian,  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  some  features  of  the  work: 
he  thought  the  composer  stuck  rather  too  doggedly  to  his  "prin- 
ciples" at  times.  But  the  musician  in  him  was  sensitive  to  most  that 
was  new  and  characteristic  in  the  idiom  of  the  opera. 

All  this,  however,  is  a  matter  of  small  moment  today.  More  rele- 
vant to  our  present  subject  are  Cornelius's  remarks  on  the  pro- 
duction. The  scenic  changes,  he  said,  about  which  there  had  been 
so  much  excited  discussion,  worked  on  the  whole  "with  such  pre- 
cision that  they  conveyed  absolutely  no  impression  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  such  extraordinary  difficulties" ;  and  if  one  or  two 
things,  such  as  the  too  solid  rainbow,#  could  have  been  improved 
upon,  the  question  still  arose,  "Is  it  possible  that  these  things  had 
created  such  a  commotion  and  had  such  prodigious  conse- 
quences?" Peter's  words  suggest  that  he  thought  the  hullabaloo 
of  the  last  few  weeks,  on  the  whole,  simply  much  ado  about  noth- 
ing. The  principal  trouble,  he  opined,  was  that  Wagner  had  not 
attended  at  least  the  final  rehearsals.  Quite  so,  we  may  comment; 
but  would  it  not  have  been  better  still  if  he  had  shown  some  will- 
ingness to  attend  the  rehearsals  at  a  much  earlier  stage?  For  all 
the  trouble  there  had  been  he  himself  was  mainly  responsible. 
Richard  Fricke,  whom  Wagner  called  in  in  1876  to  help  him  in 
various  matters  connected  with  the  staging  of  the  Ring  at  Bayreuth, 
has  described  in  detail  the  difficulties  attending  the  realisation  of 
the  opening  scene  of  the  Rhinegold.  Even  when  the  machinery  for 
the  swimming  Rhine  Maidens  was  at  last  ready  —^  which  was  not 
until  the  final  rehearsals  for  the  festival  were  well  under  way  —  an 
elaborate  scheme  for  control  and  synchronisation  had  to  be  worked 
out.10  Richard  Fricke,  who  solved  the  problem  in  the  end,  was  him- 
self for  a  long  time  doubtful  whether  the  scene  would  be  possible. 
It  is  evident  that  in  1869  Wagner  had  not  given  sufficient  thought  to 

9  This  is  not  reprinted  in  his  Literarische  Werke* 
10  See  infra,  Chapter  XXIII. 
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the  mechanical  and  other  difficulties  involved;  it  was  hardly  likely, 
therefore,  that  the  Theatre  Intendanz  could  find  the  perfect  solu- 
tions. Had  Wagner,  however,  chosen  to  co-operate  from  the  begin- 
ning the  King  would  have  seen  to  it  that  no  pains  were  spared  to  solve 
the  problem.  In  any  case  it  was  unreasonable  of  Wagner  to  blame 
the  Intendanz  for  not  being  able  to  do  what  he  himself  obviously 
had  no  notion  how  to  do  at  that  time. 

The  most  crashing  comment  of  all  upon  his  conduct  throughout 
the  affair  and  on  his  wild  protestations  that  the  Munich  production 
would  damage  the  prospects  of  the  Ring  beyond  repair,  and  also 
the  confirmation  of  Cornelius's  hint  that  the  tumult  and  the  shouting 
had  been  mostly  much  ado  about  nothing,  are  unconsciously  sup- 
plied, however,  by  Wagner  himself  in  his  letters  of  the  21st  Sep- 
tember and  22nd  October  of  that  same  year  to  Schott.  Herbeck,  the 
Vienna  Kapellmeister,  had  been  to  Triebschen  seeking  permission 
to  ^ive  the  Rhinegold  in  1870,  and  after  that  the  remaining  operas 
of  the  cycle  in  successive  years.  Dresden  had  been  throwing  out  sim- 
ilar feelers.  Wagner  gives  no  hint  of  being  set  on  principle  against 
the  concession:  he  merely  suggests  that  the  Dresden  theatre  is  not 
all  he  could  wish  it  to  be,  and  that  his  relations  with  the  King  look 
like  being  clouded  over.  In  the  second  of  the  two  letters  he  refuses 
permission  to  the  Darmstadt  theatre  to  give  the  Rhinegold,  not 
absolutely  and  for  ever,  but  only  "for  the  present",  until  after  it 
has  produced  the  Meistersinger.  "On  the  other  hand",  he  continues, 
"I  would  have  no  objection  to  raise  if  the  Vienna  people  should 
still  wish  to  give  next  year  a  model  performance  of  the  Rhinegold, 
as  they  propose."  lx  Manifestly  he  did  not  think  the  prospects  of 
the  work  ruined,  or  even  seriously  damaged,  by  the  Munich  pro- 
duction. But  being  still  sore  over  his  defeat  there  he  worked  off  his 
ill  temper  in  a  little  poem,12  the  gist  of  which  is  that  while  the 
stupid  dwarfs  might  play  as  they  liked  with  the  Ring  it  would  merely 
bring  them  gold,  and  the  curse  will  one  day  overtake  them  and  all 
the  other  robbers  who  forget  that  the  work  will  succeed  only  in  the 
hands  of  him  who  fearlessly  guards  the  Rhine  gold.  It  is  a  pity  he 
was  not  oftener  content  to  work  off  his  tantrums  in  a  bit  of  harmless 
doggerel. 

We  have  seen  that  in  his  telegram  of  the  31st  August  to  Diifflipp 

11  Neither  of  these  productions  materialised. 
»  Bheingold,  in  RWGS,  VIII,  338. 
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the  King  had  threatened  to  withdraw  Wagner's  allowance.  There 
was  never,  of  course,  the  least  likelihood  of  this.  The  words  escaped 
him  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  and  were  probably  forgotten  before 
sundown.  But  it  looks  as  if  Diifflipp  had  given  Wagner  a  hint  of  the 
King's  outburst  when  he  saw  him  in  Munich  on  the  1st  September, 
for  on  the  4th  we  find  Wagner  anxiously  asking  Schafer  to  see  his 
former  servant  Franz  Mrazeck,  who  still  attended  to  some  of  his 
affairs  in  Munich,  and  find  out  whether  he  had  come'upon  any  snag 
when  applying  on  the  first  of  the  month,  as  usual,  for  the  instalment 
of  the  allowance  then  due,  as  so  far  he  has  not  yet  received  the 
remittance  and  he  is  becoming  very  much  worried  about  it.  Schafer 
is  to  send  the  information  by  letter,  not  by  telegram  —  a  side-light 
on  Wagner's  constant  anxiety  at  this  time  with  regard  to  public 
"indiscretions"  in  connection  with  his  private  affairs. 

4 

It  has  been  necessary  to  insist  again  and  again  in  the  foregoing 
pages  that  the  root  cause  of  all  hisitroubles  with  the  Munich  theatre 
at  this  time  was  his  relations  with  Cosima,  because  this  aspect  .of 
the  matter  is  one  which  the  Wahnfried  school  of  biographers,  in- 
spired as  they  were  by  Cosima  herself,  were  at  great  pains  to  con- 
ceal. We  have  just  seen  Wagner  taking  up  in  his  private  correspond- 
ence a  quite  different  attitude  towards  the  Rhinegold  production 
from  the  one  he  saw  fit  to  adopt  in  public  and  vis-a-vis  the  King. 
Further  light  on  what  was  really  in  his  mind  is  thrown  by  his  letter 
of  the  19th  September  to  Mathilde  Maier.  She  is  not  to  distress 
herself  too  much  about  the  affair,  he  tells  her.  It  was  just  a  spiteful 
trick  on  the  part  of  the  Fates  —  a  "childish  indelicacy"  of  the 
King's  in  insisting  on  having  the  Rhinegold  just  now:  he  himself 
had  foreseen  the  disagreeable  consequences,  but  had  been  "too 
proud"  to  want  to  do  anything  in  the  matter  —  which,  one  is  bound 
to  say,  is  an  account  of  the  affair  very  wide  of  the  truth.  In  a  few 
weeks,  he  continues,  the  divorce  will  probably  be  carried  through, 
and  certain  other  difficulties  will  gradually  disappear. 

"The  most  difficult  thing  will  be  to  persuade  the  King  to  withdraw  en- 
tirely from  the  wretched,  horrible  Theatre  for  about  three  years.  If  I 
can  succeed  in  this  I  may  be  able  to  indulge  myself  in  the  hope  that 
later  on  —  but  of  course  in  wholly  different  circumstances  —  I  can 
help  him  to  realise  his  fondest  wishes." 
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The  inner  meaning  of  all  this  is  obvious  —  first  the  divorce,  with 
its  inevitable  consequence,  the  complete  fading  out  of  Billow  from 
Munich  musical  life ;  then  two  or  three  uneventful  years  in  which 
both  to  live  down  the  contumely  that  Munich  would  visit  on  him 
and  Cosima  at  first  and  to  bring  Richter  back  in  a  position  of  author- 
ity there.  One  has  one's  doubts,  however,  as  to  whether  he  was 
wholly  sincere  even  in  this.  His  correspondence  makes  it  clear 
enough  that  in  his  heart  he  knew  he  had  finished  with  Munich  for 
good.  For  what  could  the  town  mean  to  him  now?  He  had  no  ties 
of  real  friendship  ther^,  and  socially,  indeed,  it  would  always  be 
more  or  less  impossible  to  him.  In  the  Theatre  he  had  just  had  a 
sharp  reminder  that  his  power  was  not  so  great  as  he  had  imagined 
it  to  be.  And  by  this  time  he  had  been  forced  to  recognise  that  the 
days  of  his  self-assumed  guardianship  of  Bavarian  politics  were 
over.  The  King  had  cut  the  leading  strings  that  Wagner  had  tried  to 
fasten  on  him  as  a  ruler;  and,  even  worse  than  that,  he  had  shown 
him  that  in  the  artistic  sphere  too  he  meant  to  insist  on  what  he 
regarded  as  his  rights  in  die  partnership  between  the  musician  and 
himself.  We  shall  perhaps  not  be  doing  Wagner  much  injustice 
if  we  assume  that  already  he  was  thinking  hard  about  his  old  plan 
for  a  theatre  of  his  own.  In  any  case  his  real  opinion  with  regard 
to  Munich  was  that  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Forges  written  within  a 
few  days  of  that  to  Mathilde  Maier: 

"the  unheard-of  baseness  of  which  I  have  once  more  been  the  victim 
there  in  connection  with  the  Rhinegold  has  naturally  alienated  me 
absolutely  from  it  for  all  conceivable  time." 

And  on  the  12th  October  we  find  him  telling  Eduard  Avenarius  of 
his  resolution  never  again  to  take  part  in  the  performances  of  his 
works. 


It  must  soon  have  seemed  to  him,  however,  that  he  once  more  had 
the  King  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  For  the  relations  between  them 
began  to  follow,  to  some  extent,  the  now  familiar  course:  Ltzdwig's 
anger  having  burnt  itself  out,  he  was  filled  with  remorse  for  having 
hurt  Wagner  and  with  grief  at  the  thought  that  their  common  ideal 
might  be  endangered;  and  in  the  excess  of  his  contrition  he  abased 
himself  in  a  way  that  must  have  made  Wagner  believe  his  ascend- 
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ancy  over  him  would  soon  be  as  great  as  ever.  On  the  22nd  October 
the  King  broke  his  long  silence  with  a  letter  that  shows  how  atro- 
ciously he  had  suffered.  He  has  had  a  conversation  with  Brandt,  he 
says,  and  it  has  heartened  him  to  talk  with  someone  so  devoted  to 
Wagner.13  "The  age  is  not  yet  ripe  for  our  ideal",  he  cries ;  "it  is 
only  too  true  that  we  are  simply  the  sureties  for  the  age  to  come." 
Then  he  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the  abyss  of  his  suffering. 

"If  I  may  say  so,  I  think  you  imagine  my  position  to  be  easier  than  it 
is.  To  be  so  completely,  absolutely  alone  in  this  bleak,  cheerless  world, 
alone  with  my  own  thoughts,  misunderstood,  mistrusted,  this  is  no 
small  thing.  In  the  first  days  of  my  ascension  to  the  throne  it  was,  in 
a  way,  by  the  charm  of  novelty  that  I  appealed  to  the  people.  But  alas 
for  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  mass,  and  well  for  those  who,  like 
yourself,  can  operate  through  individuals.  Believe  me,  I  have  come 
to  know  men.  I  went  towards  them  with  genuine  love,  and  felt  myself 
repulsed;  and  wounds  like  these  heal  slowly,  so  slowly!" 

And  he  wants  to  know  if  Wagner  is  now  working  at  the  Cotter- 
dammerung  and  if  the  poem  of  Parsifal  will  soon  be  begun. 

Wagner  was  too  skilled  a  tactician  to  betray  any  eagerness  to 
grasp  at  once  the  hand  thus  held  out  to  him  in  love  and  longing. 
He  must  first  of  all  take  advantage  of  the  King's  access  of  weakness, 
first  of  all  play  upon  the  boy's  repentance,  put  him  thoroughly  in 
the  wrong,  and  then,  by  a  feigned  withdrawal,  engineer  him  into 
making  a  further  advance.  His'  letter  of  the  1st  November,  the  gist 
of  which  is  that,  although  he  feels  no  bitterness,  his  heart  is  too  full 
for  him  to  speak  with  all  the  sincerity  he  would  like,  is  one  of  his 
masterpieces  of  dialectic.  Their  mutual  love  endures,  he  says ;  but 
for  himself  there  remains  nothing  now  but  complete  renunciation 
of  any  hope  of  joy  through  his  works.  Henceforth  he  must  sink  him- 
self in  creation,  trying  to  forget  that  there  are  forces  that  would  de- 
liver these  works  up  to  the  base  assoilment  of  the  common  world. 

18  Ludwig  had  sent  for  Brandt  to  discuss  with  him  a  production  of  the  Valkyrie 
in  December,  1869.  Brandt  and  the  scene  painters  told  him  that  they  could  not 
possibly  be  ready  in  so  short  a  time.  The  musical  authorities,  for  their  part,  pointed 
out  that  at  least  two  months  and  a  half  would  be  necessary  for  the  copying  of  the 
score  and  the  making  of  the  parts,  so  that  even  the  orchestral  rehearsals  could  not 
begin  before  January,  1870.  On  the  llth  of  that  month  the  King  issued  a  new  order: 
the  Valkyrie  must  be  given  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  followed,  also  in  the 
coming  summer,  by  Siegfried.  He  was  evidently  not  au  fait  with  all  the  practical 
difficulties  of  the  opera  house. 

As  Dufflipp  explained  to  Bulow  in  a  letter  of  the  20th  February,  1870,  all  this 
had  gone  on  without  Wagner  being  informed,  because  correspondence  with  Trieb- 
schen  had  ceased. 
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The  technique  worked,  as  it  always  did  with  the  King.  Ludwig  at 
once  protests  that  people  delude  themselves  if  they  think  they  twain 
have  parted :  were  that  to  happen  it  would  be  the  end  of  him !  The 
desire  to  hear  Wagner's  divine  work,  he  pleads,  had  been  over- 
whelming ;  if  he  erred,  he  begs  forgiveness.  His  surrender  is  com- 
plete. 

"I  abhor  a  lie.  I  will  not  try  to  excuse  myself.  I  will  say  frankly  that 
I  recognise  my  fault  and  repent  of  it.  I  ought  to  have  communicated 
my  wishes  to  you  personally  and  have  felt  a  not  unjustified  resentment 
towards  those  who  .  .  .  thought  themselves  qualified  to  carry  out  your 
intentions." 

His  devotion  to  Wagner  is  as  great  as  ever, 

"Your  ideals  are  mine;  to  serve  you  is  the  mission  of  my  life.  No  human 
being  is  capable  of  hurting  me;  but  when  you  are  angry  with  me  you 
deal  me  a  deathblow." 

Wagner  is  to  write  to  him  and  assure  him  that  he  forgives  him: 
separation  would  cut  his  very  life's-nerve:  he  would  not  be  far 
from  suicide. 

"What  is  the  dazzling  possession  of  a  throne  in  comparison  with  a 
friendly  letter  from  you?  .  .  .  Yes,  Parcival  knows  his  duty,  believe 
me,  and,  purified,  will  endure  any  test." 

The  garrison  having  surrendere4  unconditionally,  as  it  seemed,, 
the  conqueror  could  afford  to  show  a  little  magnanimity,  though 
still  taking  care  to  underline  the  enormity  of  the  King's  offence.  He 
hopes  the  bond  between  them  will  indeed  endure  unimpaired ;  but 
never  again  will  he  submit  himself  to  what  he  has  recently  gone 
through  in  Munich.  So  he  asks  Ludwig  to  say  frankly  whether  he 
really  wishes  to  carry  out  the  great  plan  they  had  agreed  upon  for 
the  production  of  the  Ring  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  it  to  the  Ger- 
man world  as  "the  monumental  starting-point  for  a  new  and  noble 
epoch  of  art"*  The  King's  behaviour  during  the  last  two  years  "  had 
convinced  him  that  he  did  not  really  wish  that  plan  to  be  consum- 
mated ;  and  Wagner  tries  to  make  out  that  it  was  the  perception  of 
this  that  had  made  him  retire  into  his  Triebschen  solitude.  What 

14  "Yes,  now  exactly  two  years",  he  adds  pointedly.  The  reference  is  obviously  to 
the  suppression  of  the  final  Suddeutsche  Presse  articles  in  December,  1867.  It  is  an 
indication  of  how  this  rebuff  still  rankled  in  Wagner. 
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he  could  not  f orget,  and  could  hardly  forgive,  was  the  King's  having 
produced  the  Rhinegold  as  part  of  the  ordinary  wretched  opera 
repertory,  hefore  an  audience  of  subscribers  and  even  journalists! 
And  he  puts  to  Ludwig  the  plain  question. —  Do  you  want  my  work 
as  I  wish  it  to  be,  or  do  you  not?  If  he  does,  Wagner  stipulates  that 
Ludwig  shall  withdraw  entirely  from  all  concern  with  the  Court 
Theatre  for  a  few  years,  for  it  is  unworthy  alike  of  the  royal  Friend 
and  of  Richard  Wagner;  and,  carried  away  by  his-  own  casuistry,  he 
urges  that  the  King  ought  even  to  take  this  resolution  in  the  interests 
of  his  country.,  the  political  situation  calling  for  his  personal  care. 
As  compensation  for  this  withdrawal  Wagner  would  be  willing  to 
give  the  whole  work  before  the  King  alone  as  often  as  he  liked, 
though  provisionally  without  the  stage  setting;  and  during  that  time 
they  could  be  planning  a  production  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 
But  Ludwig  will  only  be  making  life  harder  for  Wagner  if  he  con- 
tinues to  order  his  Intendant  to  give  further  performances  of  the 
Ringy  performances  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  him,  the  cre- 
ator of  the  work,  to  attend  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  such 
performances  can  convey  only  a  false  impression  of  it. 


To  this  letter  of  Wagner's  of  the  20th  November  the  King  does 
not  appear  to  have  replied.  His  native  common  sense  must  have 
told  him  that  Wagner  was  laying  down  impossible  conditions  for 
him  as  regards  the-  Court  Theatre ;  and  perhaps  he  had  a  suspicion 
also  that  there  was  more  behind  it  all  than  was  visible  on  the  f  agade 
—  that  Wagner  was  merely  manoeuvring  for  position,  trying  to  put 
the  Munich  Theatre  once  for  all  out  of  the  reckoning  by  barring  all 
performances  of  the  Ring  there  until  his  plans  were  ripe  for  a  pro- 
duction elsewhere.  As  usual  when  he  could  not  at  once  see  his  way 
through  a  difficulty,  the  King  wisely  remained  silent. 

He  sent  Wagner,  however,  the  customary  gifts  at  Christmas,  and 
this  gave  the  latter  an  opportunity  for  writing  again  at  some  length 
on  the  30th  December.  He  had  hoped,  he  says,  to  make  his  own 
Christmas  offering  the  manuscript  of  the  complete  prelude  to 
the  Gotterddmmerungy15  but  ill  health  had  held  him  up  in  his  work. 

18  He  means  the  Orchestral  Sketch.  He  had  begun  the  first  stage  of  the  prelude, 
the  Composition  Sketch,  on  the  2nd  October,  and  apparently  completed  it  in  a  very 
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He  is  in  excellent  vein  now,  however,  and  full  of  confidence  in  his 
creative  powers ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  him,  as  on  more  than 
one  other  occasion,  discussing  his  musical  procedure  with  the  sup- 
posedly unmusical  King  as  he  rarely  did  with  any  other  corre- 
spondent. In  this  new  score  of  his,  he  says  in  effect,  there  is  no 
padding,  no  reliance  on  a  routine  scheme  o£  composition;  each 
fragment  of  the  music  has  to  be  as  full  of  essential  matter  as  only 
the  main  portions  are  in  a  long  poem.  This  necessitates  unceasing 
invention,  genuine  inspiration  in  every  bar.  One  appreciates  the 
point  when  one  remembers  Coleridge's  dictum  that  no  long  poem 
can  be  poetry  throughout.  ^ 

Wagner  seizes  the  opening  given  him  by  a  kind  reference  on 
the  King's  part  to  Cosima,  in  the  note  accompanying  the  Christmas 
gifts,  to  prepare  him,  in  roundabout  fashion,  for  the  further  devel- 
opments impending  at  Triebschen.  Death  and  life,  he  says,  had 
been  hanging  in  the  balance;  great  resolutions  had  had  to  be 
taken ;  but  some  day  all  will  be  clear  to  everyone  and  success  will 
justify  him. 

The  King  replied  on  the  6th  January  (1870).  Wagner's  letter, 
he  says,  has  been  a  great  refreshment  to  him  in  his  heavy  duties  as 
ruler.  He  will  be  faithful  to  the  end  to  Wagner  and  to  the  dreams 
of  his  youth,  and  victory  will  be  theirs.  He  has  recently  been  alone 
in  his  beloved  mountains  again,  heartening  himself  for  his  leaden 
cares  of  state ;  and  there  his  thoughts  have  been  with  the  great  artist 
who  means  everything  to  him,  the  creator  who  gives  form  and  im- 
petus to  tfye  dreams  of  his  own  youth  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 
Parcival  is  as  ardent  as  ever  to  seek  out  the  Holy  Grail  through  all 
the  ends  of  the  world  until  it  is  found.  Once  more  he  protests  that 
Wagner  is  his  king  and  his  god,  the  lord  of  his  life,  the  very  reason 
for  his  being,  and  that  when  Wagner's  light  dies  out  his  day  too  will 
be  done.  But  his  next  sentence  or  two  must  have  warned  Wagner  that 
new  dangers  were  ahead. 

"It  is  for  you  that  I  wear  my  crown:  tell  me  what  your  will  is  and  I 
will  obey.  But  do  not  deprive  me  of  the  very  atmosphere  of  my  exist- 

short  time.  It  was  not  until  the  llth  January,  1870  that  he  started  work  on  the 
Orchestral  Sketch.  The  last  stage  of  all  would  be  the  complete  orchestral  score,  from 
which  alone,  of  course,  a  performance  could  be  given.  By*delaying  the  completion 
of  the  full  scores  of  Siegfried  and  the  Gotterdammerung  Wagner  could  put  it  out  of 
the  power  ofthe  Munich  Theatre  to  produce  these  works. 

Wagner's  letter  of  the  30th  December,  1869,  by  the  way,  refers  to  the  Norns  scene: 
this,  according  to  his  nomenclature,  was  the  "prelude"  to  Act  I. 
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ence  by  forbidding  me  the  production  of  your  works,  in  which  I  de- 
light, and  which  are  indispensable  to  me  in  this  horrible  world  of  my 
duties,  which  sometimes  becomes  intolerable  to  me." 

Then,  after  a  kindly  reference  to  Cosima  and  the  children, 

"O  how  I  envy  you,  able  as  you  are  to  live  in  the  ideal  in  dear,  beau- 
tiful Triebschen!  Think  with  compassion  of  the  poor  distant  Friend 
who  is  being  perpetually  dragged  down  from  the  higher  world  to  this 
futile  earth  on  which  he  is  condemned  to  live  and  labour." 

If  Wagner  could  have  felt  that  the  King  was  merely  pleading  to 
be  allowed  to  console  himself  from  time  to  time  with  the  works 
already  in  the  Munich  repertory  he  might  have  let  this  pass.  But 
he  sensed  that  more  was  involved  than  that:  the  King  was  consumed 
with  the  desire  to  see  the  Valkyrie  on  the  stage,  and  the  score  was  in 
his  possession.  So  Wagner  braces  himself  now  for  the  final  assault. 
Ludwig  has  asked  to  know  his  will,  to  be  given  commands  which 
he  will  obey.  Here,  then,  is  Wagner's  will,  set  forth  in  a  long  letter 
of  the  12th  January,  18.70. 


Dialectically  he  has  the  boy  at  his  mercy.  He  has  gathered  from 
talk  in  the  papers  that  Ludwig  means  to  order  the  production  of  the 
Valkyrie  this  year.  What  "commands",  then,  can  the  composer 
give?  Let  it  be  as  the  King  wishes.  Wagner  feels  that  this  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  they  two  had  drawn  up  long  ago  for  the 
production  of  the  Ring.  He  stipulates  now  only  for  the  same  favours 
that  had  been  granted  him  in  the  cases  of  Tristan  and  the  Meister- 
singer:  but  without  his  continued  personal  co-operation  his  new 
works  cannot  possibly  be  given  in  accordance  with  his  intentions. 
This  is  the  first  point  on  which  he  must  insist  —  "Command  the 
production  of  ray  wor-ks,  but  not  without  me/*  He  contrasts  the 
Tristan  production  with  that  of  the  Meister singer.  In  the  former 
case  he  had  had,  he  says,  the  devoted  co-operation  of  the  faithful 
Pfistermeister,  to  whom  he  now  gives  a  handsome  testimonial,  which 
is  obviously  motivated,  however,  less  by  regard  for  "Pfi"  than  by 
detestation  of  Perfall,  on  whom  he  pours  out  his  wrath.  He  forgets 
or  ignores  what  must  have  been  as  obvious  to  the  King  as  to  every- 
one else,  that  between  1865  and  1869  his  relations  with  Munich 
had  changed  for  the  ;worst  almost  entirely  through  Ids  owii  fault, 
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and  that  he  had  no  right  to  expect  exuberant  cordiality  from  the 
Theatre  officials  whom  he  had  lost  no  opportunity  of  insulting  and 
impeding. 

With  Perfall  he  refuses  point-blank  to  have  anything  to  do,  now 
or  in  the  future.  If  the  King  wants  a  new  work  of  Wagner's,  he  must 
commit  it  wholly  to  Wagner's  charge.  Four  conditions  are  peremp- 
torily laid  down: 

1.  The  King  is  to  command  him  to  give  within  a  stated  time  model 
performances  of  the  Rhinegold  and  the  Valkyrie,  and  to  confer  on 
him  absolute  power  to  take  whatever  measures  he  sees  fit  to  that 
end,  which  measures  he  [Wagner]  is  to  communicate  only  to  the 
Court  Secretariat.   (That  is  to  say,  the  Intendanz  is  to  be  side- 
tracked), 

2.  The  Theatre  is  to  be  closed  for  six  weeks  —  four  weeks  for  re- 
hearsals, two  for  the  performances. 

3.  Simultaneously  Perfall  is  to  be  given  a  six  weeks*  "rest",  all 
his  duties  and  powers  during  that  period  being  transferred  to  the 
secretary  of  the  theatre.  A  special  secretary  is  to  be  allotted  to  Wag- 
ner for  negotiations  with  the  artists  and  so  on;  and  this  secretary 
is  to  deal  only  with  the  Court  Secretariat. 

4.  The  performers  and  assistants  chosen  are  to  be  entirely  at  Wag- 
ner's disposal  during  the  whole  of  the  six  weeks,  and  for  whatever 
he  may  do  with  regard  to  them  he  is  to  be  responsible  solely  to  the 
Court  Secretariat.  Wagner  alone  is  to  decide  which  collaborators 
are  to  be  called  in  from  abroad. 

With  the  Court  Theatre  in  its  other  activities  he  renounces  all 
desire  of  connection;  but  as  regards  his  own  exceptional  works  the 
King  is  to  do  as  the  Romans  did  for  exceptional  State  ends  —  sus- 
pend all  legalities  and  appoint  a  dictator.  And,  playing  for  time, 
he  stipulates  that  these  model  perf  ormanpes  shall  not  be  put  in  hand 
until  1871,  for  three  reasons  —  it  will  take  time  to  find  his  ideal 
interpreters;  his  health  and  the  composition  of  the  GoUerddm- 
merung  demand  a  long  period  of  retirement  from  the  world;  and 
he  does  not  wish  to  resume  contact  with  that  world  until  after  his 
position  with  regard  to  Cosima  is  finally  cleared  up  by  a  marriage. 
But  if  Ludwig  is  really  resolved  on  giving  the  Valkyrie  this  present 
year,  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  endowing  Wagner  with  whatever  abso- 
lute powers  may  be  nece3sary.  He  suggests  that  Forges  shall  be 
granted  him  as  secretary  and  plenipotentiary. 
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As  on  many  another  occasion,  we  can  get  the  measure  of  Wag- 
ner's sincerity  by  comparing  one  document  with  another.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  legend  that  he  was  irreconcilably  opposed  to 
separate  productions  of  the  four  sections  of  the  Ring  will  not  hold 
today.  To  the  King  he  tried  to  make  out  that  another  production 
such  as  that  of  the  Rhinegold  would  ruin  the  chances  of  the  total 
work  "for  all  time".  But  that  he  really  did  not  think  so  is  proved  by 
a  passage  in  Cosima's  diary.  When  he  learned  that  Ludwig  was 
planning  a  production  of  the  Valkyrie,  says  Cosima,  he  was 
"startled".  "It  is  really  terrible",  she  goes  on. 

"But  Richard  says,  'He  cannot  kill  the  work  [i.e.,  the  whole  Ring] .  I 
alone  can  do  that,  by  breaking  off  and  not  completing  it.  The  fact  of 
his  spoiling  the  thing  now  [i.e.  the  Valkyrie'}  will  not  diminish  the 
effect  if  once  the  works  [plural]  are  given  in  accordance  with  my  in- 
tentions.' " 16 

And  in  a  letter  to  Pusinelli  of  the  12th  January  —  the  very  day  on 
which  he  had  sent  his  ultimatum,  with  its  stern  conditions,  to  the 
King  —  we  find  him  making  light  of  the  whole  matter.  "My  young 
King"  is  causing  him  some  distress,  he  says. 

"Last  summer  things  went  badly  with  the  Rhinegold;  but  he  would  not 
be  dissuaded  from  it.  Now  the  command  is:  Everything!  Everything! 
Only  not  to  postpone  any  longer  the  performance  of  my  new  works  I 
should  command,  everyone  will  obey  me.  There,  that  all  makes  me 
worried  again.  God  knows  how  I  shall  succeed  in  bringing  myself  to 
a  position  something  of  that  sort  —  to  have  any  desire  myself  for  this. 
Still,  I'll  try,  and  —  perhaps  —  it's  possible  that  I  may  produce  the 
Rhinegold  and  Valkyrie  next  summer."  17 

16  MECW,  1, 465.  The  excellent  English  version  of  Du  Moulin's  book  by  Mrs,  Ali- 
son Phillips  does  not  quite  reproduce  Wagner's  meaning  here.  She  makes  him  say, 
"I  only  can  ruin  it,  if  I  am  interrupted  and  cannot  complete  it."  The  German  reads, 
"Ich  kann  es  allein  umbringen,  wenn  ich  mich  unterbreche  [if  I  interrupt  myself]  und 
es  nicht  vollende."  What  Wagner  means  is  that  only  one  thing  can  "kill"  the  Ring  — 
his  own  refusal  to  finish  it.  It  was  actually  by  a  variant  of  this  very  technique  that  he 
made  any  other  productions  than  those  of  the  Rhinegold  and  the  Valkyrie  impossible 
in  Munich:  he  simply  refrained  from  sending  the  King  the  orchestral  score  of  Sieg- 
fried on  completion,  as  he  had  contracted  to  do  in  1864. 

17  This  whole  passage,  like  many  others,  was  suppressed  in  the  official  edition  of 
the  letter  (in  B.WFZ).  I  quote  from  Mr.  Elbert  Lenrow's  English  version  (HWAP, 
p.  226),  made  from  the  original  manuscript,  which,  together  with  those  of  all  Wagner's 
other  letters  to  Pusinelli,  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  American  owner  of  the 
Burrell  Collection.  Mr.  Lenrow's  remarks,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  book,  on  the 
unscrupulousness  with  which  these  letters  were  manipulated  in  the  official  edition 
are  very  instructive  as  to  the  ways  of  Wahnfried  in  these  matters.  They  were  sub- 
jected, he  says,  to  "systematic  suppressions  and  manipulations  calculated  to  con- 
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This,  be  it  observed,  relates  to  the  summer  of  1870:  Wagner  was 
quite  willing  to  produce,  if  the  King  insisted  on  it,  both  the  Rhine- 
gold  and  the  Valkyrie  in  Munich  in  some  six  months  from  the  date 
of  his  writing,  although  he  must  have  known  better  than  anyone  else 
the  tremendous  amount  of  preparation  that  would  be  necessary  for 
the  second  of  these  works  alone.  He  would  hardly  have  consented 
to  do  this  had  he  really  believed  that  productions  of  this  sort  would 
be  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  the  Ring  as  a  whole. 

8 

What  then  was  at  the  back  of  his  mind  when  he  wrote  as  he  did 
to  the  King  on  the  12th  January,  suggesting  that  Ludwig  should 
either  keep  out  of  the  Theatre  altogether  for  a  few  years  or,  alter- 
natively, postpone  the  Valkyrie  to  the  summer  of  1871  and  then 
give  Wagner  carte  blanche  with  regard  to  the  production,  the  theatre 
to  be  closed  entirely  for  six  weeks,  and  Perfall  to  be  sent  on  "leave"? 
The  conclusion  seems  irresistible  that  he  was  merely  jockeying  for 
position.  A  passage  in  Cosima's  diary  throws  some  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. When,  in  January,,  1870,  it  became  clear  that  the  King  was 
bent  on  having  the  Valkyrie  that  year,  both  she  and  Wagner  were 
"seriously  alarmed". 

"When  I  told  him  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  attend  it,  he  declared, 
*Then  on  no  account!9  And  yet  again  he  returned  to  the  point  that  it 
was  unthinkable  to  him  that  one  of  his  works  should  be  given  without 
my  being  present." 

Cosima  could  not  bring  herself  to  face  Munich  just  then,  when  the 
German  Press  was  doing  its  foulest  with  her  over  her  association 
with  Wagner.  The  main  object  of  his  attempt  to  induce  the  King  to 
postpone  almost  indefinitely  the  production  of  any  further  portions 
of  the  Ring  was  undoubtedly  to  gain  time:  the  divorce  was  to  be 
carried  through  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  pair  were  to  marry,  and 
then,  after  a  long  interval  in  which,  it  might  be  .hoped,  the  venom 
of  her  assailants  would  have  spent  itself,  Cosima  could  once  more 
show  herself  in  Munich  should  Wagner  at  that  time  seriously  think 

ceal  certain  facts  regarding  Wagner's  actions  and  views.  Entire  paragraphs  were 
omitted,  whole  sentences  and  parts  of  sentences  were  pruned  out,  phrases  were  re- 
written, and  in  one  instance,  even,  a  less  compromising  word  was  substituted  for  the 
one  which  Wagner  himself  wrote." 
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of  co-operating  in  the  Court  Theatre.  We  are  perhaps  justified  in 
thinking  that  he  never  had  any  real  intention  of  doing  so ;  having 
got  the  King  to  consent  that  nothing  should  be  done  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1871  it  would  have  been  the  easiest  of  matters  for  him  to 
raise  fresh  objections  then,  and  bit  by  bit  postpone  the  day  until 
her  could  go  to  the  King  with  the  scores  of  all  four  operas  and  ar- 
range for  a  production  of  the  Ring  in  its  entirety,  or,  alternatively, 
produce  it  himself  elsewhere. 

Further  light  on  what  was  really  in  his  mind  is  thrown  by  an- 
other passage  in  Cosima's  diary.  "People  will  always  be  indebted 
to  me",  Wagner  told  her, 

"for  at  any  rate  Tannhduser  and  Lohengrin.  But  this  whole  production 
[the  Ring\  calls  for  a  higher  general  level  of  culture.  If  this  does  not 
come  about,  then  the  most  perfect  performance  in  Munich  will  be  of 
no  avail." 

He  could  hardly  have  expected  "a  higher  general  level  of  culture" 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two !  What  point  would  there  be,  then,  in 
giving  any  more  of  the  work  in  Munich  so  soon,  even  under  the  con- 
ditions he  had  laid  down  to  the  King?  Evidently  what  he  had  in 
mind  was  a  postponement  of  the  production  until  he  had  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  this  raising  of  the  culture-level  in  Germany  as  a 
whole,  or,  if  that  were  not  possible,  at  any  rate  in  producing  the 
Ring  only  before  an  audience  of  select  spirits  drawn  from  all  quar- 
ters for  that  one  purpose.  In  a  word,  he  was  already  pre-visioning 
a  Bayreuth.  Once  more,  he  was  merely  playing  for  time  with  the 
King  —  time  to  think  as  well  as  act. 

The  conditions  he  laid  down  in  his  letter  of  the  12th  January, 
1870  may  actually  have  been  put  forward  with  the  design  of  hav- 
ing them  rejected  by  the  King  as  impossible.  Ludwig's  common 
sense,  as  well  as  the  counsels  of  Diifflipp  and  Perfall,  would  make 
it  clear  to  him  that  the  Munich  public  simply  would  not  tolerate  the 
handing  of  the  State  Theatre  over  for  six  weeks  of  the  year,  lock, 
stock  and  barrel,  to  this  dictator  and  his  forces  from  abroad:  nor 
would  Perfall  have  submitted  tamely  to  being  elbowed  aside  in  the 
way  Wagner  had  suggested.  The  whole  Theatre  would  have  been 
turned  upside  down;  and  the  King  had  had  enough  of  that  already. 
Both  he  and  his  advisers,  moreover,  must  have  seen  at  a  glance  a 
weakness  in  Wagner's  scheme  for  a  production  of  the  Valkyrie  in 
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that  same  year  under  his  own  supervision,  a  weakness  of  which 
Wagner  himself  must  have  heen  fully  conscious,  though  he  care- 
fully refrained  from  drawing  attention  to  it.  The  only  conductor 
he  could  possibly  have  had  in  mind  was  Richter.  But  on  that  point 
the  King  and  the  Intendanz  could  not  and  would  not  give  way.  It 
was  no  doubt  the  sober  recognition  of  the  radical  impracticability 
of  Wagner's  scheme  that  made  Ludwig  refrain  from  replying  per- 
sonally to  his  ultimatum  by  so  much  as  a  single  word.18  He  commis- 
sioned Dufflipp,  however,  to  inform  him  that  his  proposal  to  post- 
pone the  Valkyrie  until  1871  was  unacceptable  and  to  say  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  hear  if  he  had  any  alternative  suggestions  to  make. 
To  this  Cosima  replied,  on  Wagner's  behalf,  that  he  had  none:  "in 
particular  he  could  not  suggest  a  conductor,  as  those  who  enjoyed 
his  confidence  had  been  driven  out  of  Munich." 

This  was  a  bad  exposure  of  the  central  weakness  of  his  case. 
No  one  but  himself  had  driven  Billow  out  of  Munich,  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  Cosima  scandal;  while  Richter  had  rightly  been 
dismissed  because  he  had  refused  to  obey  any  orders  but  Wagner's. 
Reading  between  the  lines,  continued  Diifflipp  in  the  letter  to 
Billow  just  mentioned,  it  was  evident  that  they  would  have  to  leave 
Wagner  in  pqace  and  proceed  without  him  until  matters  were  sim- 
plified by  the  clearing  up  of  his  "relations".  Diifflipp  had  tried  to 
persuade  the  King  to  wait  a  while,  but  he  was  immovable.  In  what 
he  calls  this  "calamity"  he  appeals  to  Billow  for  a  "helping  hand". 
He  hims'elf  is  reluctant  to  entrust  the  Valkyrie  to  Wiillner,  out  of 
respectful  consideration  for  Wagner,  who  is  set  against  the  man. 
Eberle,  who  might  have  undertaken  the  task,  is  engaged  for  some 
months  in  Berlin. 

"But  the  King  says  that  it  is  Wagner  himself  who  is  answerable  for 
all  these  unpleasantnesses,  and  that  he  must  bear  the  consequences.  It 
was  because  of  Wagner  that  you  were  compelled  to  resign :  it  was  Wag-    , 
ner's  outbursts  of  temper  that  drove  Richter  to  behave  so  improperly 
and  thus  made  his  retirement  from  his  office  inevitable." 

For  these  sins  of  Wagner  the  King  declines  to  pay;  and  he  insists 
that  the  production  is  to  take  place  as  soon  as  possible.  Consequently 

18  Diifflipp,  in  his  letter  of  the  20th  February  to  Bulow,  points  out  another  ob- 
stacle: it  was  a  pure  impossibility,  he  said,  for  the  King  to  summon  Wagner  to 
Munich  while  the  latter's  "unfortunate  relations'*  [with  CosimaU  remained  as  at 
present* 
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Diifflipp  begs  Biilow  to  do  the  generous  and  forgiving  thing  and 
serve  at  once  the  King  and  art  by  coming  to  the  rescue. 

Biilow,  who  was  recuperating  in  Italy,  found  it  impossible  to 
accept  the  invitation,  but  suggested  Klindworth  —  at  that  time  in 
Moscow  —  as  an  excellent  substitute.  Thereupon  Diifflipp,  with  the 
full  approval  of  the  King,  asked  Hans  to  consider  whether  he  could 
not  see  his  way  to  return  in  full  service  to  Munich,  where  every 
day  they  missed  him  more  and  more.  Biilow,  in  a  long  letter  of  the 
8th  March,  regretted  his  inability  to  fall  in  with  this  new  sugges- 
tion. He  sorely  needed  rest  of  body  and  mind :  "in  Munich  you  need 
a  sound  man,  not  a  sick  one."  The  sound  man  is  Klindworth;  for 
himself,  he  must  for  a  long  time  avoid  the  excitement  of  Wagner's 
music.  He  has  formed  this  resolution  with  deep  regret,  but  he  has 
no  choice.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  "to  return  to  Munich  seems 
to  me  suicide  pure  and  simple" :  even  one  half-year  there  under  the 
conditions  he  has  described  to  Diifflipp  —  to  say  nothing  of  the 
infamy  of  the  Press  and  the  personal  malice  of  the  Miincheners  — 
and  he  will  be  an  old  man,  fit  only  for  the  hospital  ward/8 

The  deadlock  was  complete.  But  the  King's  will  remained  un- 
shakeable :  at  all  costs  he  meant  to  have  the  Valkyrie  in  the  summer 
of  1870.20 . 

19  In  a  later  letter  he  tells  Diifflipp  that  in  his  opinion  the  personal  co-operation 
of  Wagner  is  a  prime  necessity  for  the  model  performances  desired  by  the  King.  But 
as  Ludwig  could  not  countenance  Wagner's  return  in  a  position  of  supreme  authority 
in  the  Theatre  until  the  Cosima  situation  had  been  legalised,  they  were  all  of  them 
back  in  the  old  vicious  circle  once  more.  Throughout  all  these  negotiations  with 
Wagner  and  Biilow  the  Court  Secretary  stands  out  as  a  man  of  tact  and  honour  and 
unfailing  good  will  towards  Wagner. 

80  Bialow's  correspondence  with  Dufflipp  and  Klindworth  will  be  found  in  BB  and 
BNB. 
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4  PART  FROM  the  annoyance  accompanying  the  Valkyrie  plans 
_i\.of  the  King,  Wagner  could  have  had  few  grievances  against 
the  world  during  the  period  we  have  just  been  covering  —  the 
autumn  of  1869  and  the  spring  of  1870.  However  much  he  might 
rail  against  the  theatres  and  the  public,  he  could  hardly  help  being 
gratified  by  the  production  of  the  Meistersinger  in  Vienna  (27th 
February,  1870)  and  in  Berlin  (17th  April,  with  Niemann  as  Wal- 
ther),  and  Lohengrin  in  Brussels  (22nd  March,  under  Richter).  In 
a  letter  of  the  5th  May  to  the  King  he  could  speak  with  pleasure  of 
the  growing  enthusiasm  of  the  German  youth  for  him  and  his  work, 
and  of  the  dawning  of  a  general  recognition  that  his  ideals  were 
unrealisable  in  the  German  theatre  as  it  then  was. 

His  domestic  happiness  was  almost  unclouded.  He  was  bathed 
in  the  atmosphere  always  most  congenial  to  him  —  one  of  fanati- 
cal love,,  unwearying  devotion,  illimitable  self-sacrifice,  and  un- 
questioning agreement  with  everything  he  said  and  did.  Cosima 
played  four-hands  arrangements  of  the  Haydn  and  Mozart  sym- 
phonies with  him,  and  was  even  able  to  please  him  with  her  Beet- 
hoven playing.  They  read  their  favourite  literature  together,  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  naivete  of  their  critical  comments  on  it. 
Now  and  then  Wagner  would  be  irritably  jealous  of  the  affection 
she  lavished  on  the  children;  but  he  would  always  repent  quickly 
of  any  harsh  word  to  her,  and  raise  her  to  the  seventh  heaven  of 
happiness  again  by  fresh  praise  of  her  and  protestations  of  grati- 
tude to  her.  She  was  skilled  in  the  elaboration  of  the  solemn  little 
mummeries  that  so  pleased  him  at  Christmas  and  on  his  -birthdays. 
All  in  all,  but  for  an  occasional  annoyance  over  the  self-will  of  the 
King  or  the  delay  in  the  coming  of  the  divorce,  his  life  at  Triebschen 
may  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  ideal  felicity. 
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Cosima  too  would  have  been  entirely  happy  could  she  have  dis- 
missed from  her  mind  all  thought  of  Billow.  But  the  wreck  that  she 
and  Wagner  had  made  of  his  life  haunted  her  conscience,  espe- 
cially in  the  sleepless  hours  of  the  night,  as  the  numerous  references 
to  him  in  her  diary  show.  It  may  be  that  she  was  inclined  to  drama- 
tise herself  and  her  mental  tortures  to  some  extent:  it  was  almost 
too  easy  for  her  to  see  herself  as  another  hapless  Gretchen  pouring 
out  her  contrite  soul  at  the  feet  of  the  image  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa. 
But  that  she  was  really  suffering  is  beyond  question.  The  business 
of  doing  so,  indeed,  fell  entirely  on  her  shoulders,  for  Wagner  was 
always  too  sorry  for  himself  to  have  much  leisure  to  break  his  heart 
over  Billow. 

As  for  Hans,  he  was  perhaps  less  in  need  of  pity  than  Cosima 
found  a  voluptuous  misery  in  believing.  Grievous  as  his  wounds 
had  been,  Italy  healed  them  rapidly.  He  had  settled  in  Florence, 
where  he  could  enjoy  the  company  of  an  old  friend  of  his  boyhood, 
Jessie  Laussot.  She  was  now  a  trifle  deaf,  but  living  an  energetic 
life  in  the  musical  and  intellectual  circles  of  Florence,  which  were 
thrown  open  to  Billow  through  her.  Did  these  two  victims  of  Wag- 
ner's devouring  egoism,  one  wonders,  compare  notes  about  the  past 
and  present?  Hans,  a  born  linguist,  set  himself  to  perfect  his  Italian 
and  took  a  great  liking  to  the  Italians,  whom  he  declared  to  be  a 
sounder  branch  of  the  Latin  stock  than  the  French.  He  soon  sur- 
rounded himself  with  friends  and  pupils,  and  almost  managed  to 
persuade  himself  that  Italy  would  be  a  better  terrain  for  him  as  a 
musician  than  Germany.1  His  elasticity  of  spirit  soon  enabled  him 
to  take  life  again  with  much  of  the  old  sardonic  humour:  it  was  the 
genuine  Billow,  for  instance,  who,  during  a  visit  to  Berlin  in  April, 
inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  Leipzig  Signale  that  during  his 
absence  from  Florence  all  communications  on  matters  of  art  were 
to  be  addressed  to  "my  friend  and  secretary,  Cavaliere  Cesare 
Rosso,  Via  Santo  Spirito,  31".  The  said  "Cavaliere"  was  Jessie 
Laussot's  house  porter's  cat,  one  Rosso  (Red),  with  whom  Billow 
had  struck  up  a  warm  friendship.2 

And  now  that  Germany  seemed  so  far  away  and  his  jangled 

1  To  Raff  he  wrote  gaily,  "What  do  all  the  Br's  matter  to  me  —  Brahms,  Brah- 
muller,  Brambach,  Bruch,  Bragiel  [Bargiel],  Breinecke  [Reinecke],  Brietz  [Rietz]? 
Don't  talk  about  them.  .  .  .  The  only  one  of  them  who  interests  me  is  Braff  pFledET].5' 

*  Also  with  a  kitten  of  the  Cavaliere,  whom  Biilow  had  adopted  and  to  whom  he 
gave  the  name  of  Rossino. 
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nerves  were  beginning  to  steady  themselves  he  could  take  a  cooler 
view  of  the  question  of  the  divorce.  He  wisely  kept  as  clear  as  pos- 
sible of  Liszt,  whose  repugnance  towards  that  step  seems  to  have 
been  almost  as  fundamental  as  ever,  though  he  too  was  gradually 
yielding  to  the  sheer  pressure  of  events ;  and  in  March  Hans  could 
tell  his  mother  that  he  had  promised  his  Berlin  lawyer  to  make  the 
journey  thither  to  carry  out  the  formalities  prescribed  by  Prussian 
law.  He  did  so  early  in  April,  and  was  told  that  if  he  would  return 
about  the  beginning  of  June  he  would  find  everything  in  order  in 
another  month  or  so.  The  lawyer  was  as  good  as  his  word:  the  mar- 
riage was  dissolved  on  the  18th  July  (1870). 

In  this  connection  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  the  31st  July  from 
Klindworth  to  Billow  that  was  suppressed  in  the  official  edition  of 
the  Billow  correspondence  (BB  IV,  429)  is  of  interest,  as  showing 
what  Hans's  closest  friends  thought  about  the  whole  matter.  Klind- 
worth had  been  spending  some  days  in  Triebschen,  where  Cosima, 
weeping  passionately,  had  asked  him  to  implore  Biilow  to  forgive 
her  for  the  terrible  wrong  she  had  done  him:  she  would  reproach 
herself  to  her  dying  day,  and  only  his  pardon  could  bring  some  alle- 
viation of  her  sufferings.  "She  will  never  see  her  father  again,  for 
she  is  incensed  over  his  scant  sympathy  in  the  matter."  Wagner  too 
had  been  full  of  protestations  of  undying  love  and  respect  for  "his 
dear  Biilow"  and  his  "noble  heart".  "It  is  enough  to  drive  one 
frantic",  says  Klindworth. 

"Indeed  they  had  to  do  -with  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  self-sacrificing 
of  men,  and  their  disgraceful  perfidy  would  have  deserved  to  have 
met  with  one  who  would  have  shown  them  no  consideration,  but  paid 
them  back  in  their  own  coin.  No  doubt  they  felt  rather  humiliated  and 
embarrassed  with  me,  knowing  me  to  be  an  old  friend  of  yours."  s 

*  BBLW,  p.  119.  On  his  way  to  Triebschen  Klindworth  had  had  a  talk  with 
Dufflipp  in  Munich.  "Diifflipp,"  he  wrote  to  Bulow,  "hopes  that  after  the  marriage 
in  Lucerne  he  will  be  able  to  induce  Wagner  to  visit  Munich  again;  but  in  this  he 
deceives  himself.  Wagner  is  very  angry,  and  swears  that  rather  than  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  the  Munich  Theatre  he  will  let  everything  go,  break  completely 
with  the  King,  and  give  up  Triebschen."  Yet  he  wanted  to  place  Klindworth  in  the 
Theatre,  because  he  thought  he  "could  rely  on  him".  There  would  not,  he  said,  be  a 
production  of  the  whole  Ring  there  under  his  own  supervision;  but  he  had  in  his 
mind  "another  grand  plan"  —  evidently  meaning  in  a  theatre  of  his  own.  When  that 
had  been  accomplished,  Klindworth,  having  been  installed  in  the  conductor's  desk  at 
Munich,  was  to  reproduce  the  "model**  performance  there. 
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For  all  Wagner's  pose  as  a  lone  Prometheus  doomed  to  unceasing 
torture  as  a  punishment  for  having  brought  a  priceless  gift  to  men, 
his  health  just  now  was  good  and  his  energy  immense.  Often  ailing, 
as  he  put  it  in  a  letter  to  Pusinelli,  he  was  never  really  ill ;  the  mere 
removal  of  a  worry  was  enough  to  make  a  new  man  of  him  physi- 
cally. In  February,  1869  he  had  given  the  King  a  pleasant  picture 
of  his  daily  round.  Rising  early,  he  washed  in  cold  water,  made  a 
light  breakfast,  and  ran  a  rapid  eye  over  the  headlines  in  the  news- 
paper. Sometimes  he  would  read  in  toto  an  article  on  some  subject 
that  particularly  interested  him;  but  generally  speaking,  he  said, 
the  less  he  heard  of  the  outer  world  the  happier  he  was.  Letters  were 
written,  and  at  ten  o'clock  he  settled  down  to  work  at  the  copy  of 
the  orchestral  score  of  Siegfried  which  he  was  making  for  the  King. 
At  one  o'clock  his  servant  Jacob  Stocker  —  Vreneli's  husband  — 
summoned  him  to  lunch;  this  was  followed  by  another  glance  at 
letters  and  the  papers  over  his  coffee,  and  this  by  a  short  sleep  or  a 
little  interlude  at  the  piano,  according  to  his  mood  at  the  moment. 
At  three  o'clock,  donning  his  "Wotan  hat",  he  went  out  with  the 
two  dogs,  generally  walking  to  Lucerne,  where  he  called  at  the  post 
office  or  pottered  about  in  an  antiquarian  book  shop.  By  five  o'clock 
he  was  back  in  Triebschen;  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  rest  he 
would  start  work  again  on  his  score,  or  perhaps  write  more  letters. 
At  eight  o'clock  came  a  light  supper,  then  a  couple  of  hours  or  so 
of  reading;  and  by  eleven  he  was  in  bed,  though  sleep  often  eluded 
him. 

In  the  late  autumn  of  1866  Cosima  had  sent  the  King  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  house  as  it  was  just  after  Wagner  had  altered  it  to  his 
fancy. 

"By  the  closing  up  of  the  two  windows  the  drawing-room  has  acquired 
a  long  wall,  on  which  the  Tannhduser  picture  and  the  Rhinegold  car- 
toons show  up  splendidly:  it  terminates  with  the  bust  of  the  protecting 
spirit  [King  Ludwig]  of  this  home  and  that  of  the  spirit  protected 
[Wagner].  A  fireplace,  on  which  stands  the  clock  with  the  Minne- 
singers (your  first  Christmas  present) ,  has  enticed  Loge  to  it.  Opposite 
the  long  wall,  between  the  two  doors,  in  a  well-lit  position,  hangs  the 
oil  portrait  of  Wagner,  the  [King's]  first  birthday  gift;  and  under- 
neath this  are  arranged  all  the  splendid  things  he  has  received  during 
his  life,  silver  bowls  and  wreaths,  with  two  statues  —  of  Tannhauser 
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and  Lohengrin  —  showing  up  magnificently  among  them.  Between  the 
two  windows  is  the  piano,  over  which  hang  the  medallions  of  Liszt  and 
Biilow.  The  small  room  adjoining  the  drawing-room  has  become  the 
library,  delightfully  alive  with  Hohenschwangau  and  the  photograph 
of  the  protector.  It  is  exceedingly  quiet  and  pleasant  down  there:  we 
call  it  'Stolzing',  and  we  haven't  driven  a  nail  or  set  a  chair  in  place 
without  looking  at  each  other  and  imagining  'ParzivaP  to  be  here." 

» 

(Most  of  tide  objects  mentioned  were  birthday  or  Christmas  gifts 
from  the  King) . 

The  picture  is  expanded  in  Wagner's  letter  to  Ludwig  of  Febru- 
ary, 1869.  His  work-room,  he  said,  was  the  newly-made  "green 
room",  in  which  had  been  incorporated  part  of  the  room  in  which 
Ludwig  had  slept  during  his  visit  of  May,  1866.  Here  were  his 
books:  on  the  walls  hung  a  large  photograph  of  the  King  and  an 
aquarelle  of  Hohenschwangau,  sent  him  by  the  King  in  November, 
1865.  (This  is  still  at  Wahnfried).  In  the  drawing-room,  were  por- 
traits in  oil  of  the  King,  of  "my  father"  (Geyer),  of  Goethe  (made 
for  Wagner  by  Lenbach  from  an  engraving),  and  of  Schiller  (a 
copy  of  Tischbein's  painting  of  1803),  as  well  as  another  picture 
or  two  and  "our  busts".  From  this  room  two  doors  led  into  what  he 
called  his  "gallery",  which  contained  a  collection  of  engravings 
and  photographs  of  scenes  from  his  operas,  a  Buddha  given  him 
years  ago  by  Cosima's  mother,  the  Countess  d'Agoult,  and  souvenirs 
of  various  kinds.  The  dining-room  was  another  of  his  reconstruc- 
tions. His  tea  he  took  in  a  smaller  drawing-room  on  an  jipper  floor. 
This  room,  he  tells  the  King,  is  for  the  use  of  the  Freundin  when  she 
visits  him  in  the  summer  —  one  of  his  little  mystifications,  this,  for 
Cosima  had  been  permanently  settled  in  Triebschen  since  No- 
vember, 1868. 

About  the  furnishing  of  the  house  Wagner  says  nothing  to  the 
King;  but  we  who  are  familiar  with  the  somewhat  baroque  decora- 
tion of  his  Munich  home  cannot  have  any  doubt  that  Triebschen 
exhibited  the  same  peculiar  taste.  Nietzsche's  sister  has  left  us  a 
sketch  of  the  place  as  it  was  when  she  stayed  there  in  the  spring  of 
1871.  The  house,  she  tells  us,  which  blended  so  harmoniously  with 
its  surroundings, 

"was  not  furnished  in  a  manner  befitting  its  style,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  of  a  Paris  furnishing  firm,  which  had  been  disagreeably 
lavish  with  its  pink  satin  and  Cupids.  [The  'taste*,  however,  was  Wag- 
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ner's  own:  the  Paris  firm  had  merely  obeyed  instructions.]  Thus  I 
have  preserved  a  very  unpleasant  memory  of  the  furnishing  of  the 
simple  old  house.  But  its  inmates  and  the  scenery  reconciled  one  to 
the  decorations  and  made  them  seem  picturesque." 

The  costumes  of  the  occupants  struck  her  as  being  no  less  incon- 
gruous with  the  scenery.  She  describes  a  walk  she  and  her  brother 
took  with  them  along  the  lakeside.  Cosima  was  dressed  in 

"a  pink  cashmere  gown  with  broad  revers  of  real  lace  which  reached 
down  to  the  hem  of  the  garment;  on  her  arm  there  hung  a  large  Flor- 
entine hat  trimmed  with  a  garland  of  pink  roses." 

Wagner  followed  her  in 

"a  Flemish  painter's  costume  —  a  black  velvet  coat,  black  satin  knee- 
breeches,  black  silk  stockings,  a  light-blue  satin  cravat  tied  in  many 
folds,  showing  his  fine  linen  and  lace  shirt,  and  a  painter's  beret  on 
his  head,  which  at  that  time  was  covered  with  luxuriant  brown  hair."  4 

This  was  the  costume  in  which  the  musician  of  the  German  sagas 
discoursed  to  Nietzsche  that  afternoon  on  Greek  tragedy. 


It  must  have  been  an  ideal  life  for  a  creative  artist,  one  for  which 
Bach  or  Beethoven  or  Mozart  or  Wolf  would  have  thought  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  earlier  years  almost  worth  while.  Triebschen  com- 
bined most  of  the  privacy  of  a  desert  island  with  all  the  amenities 
and  luxuries  of  civilisation.  Practically  all  the  visitors  to  the  house 
were  worshippers  happy  to  sun  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  man;  and  the  few  who  did  not  behave  becomingly  were  soon 
put  in  their  place  by  Cosima.  It  was  so,  for  example,,  with  their 
neighbour  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lake,  Countess  Bassenheim,  who, 
presuming  on  the  fact  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Prince  Ottin- 
gen,  was  inclined  to  put  on  the  airs  of  a  grande  dame  condescending 
to  the  company  of  commoners.  Cosima  had  a  technique  that  dealt 
easily  with  that  sort  of  thing.  With  people  like  Schure  and  Mme 
Mouchairoff ,  who  had  a  due  sense  of  Richard's  artistic  stature,  there 
was  no  trouble  of  any  kind.  To  the  latter  lady  Cosima  read  the 
Sketch  for  the  Parsifal  opera,  the  spirituality  of  which  gave  the 

«  FNJN,  p.  255  fL 
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hard-cored  woman  of  the  fashionable  world  a  new  insight  into 
Wagner's  complex  nature. 

In  the  autumn  of  1869  Triebschen  had  had  a  visitor  who  was 
destined  to  play  a  curious  part  in  Wagner's  life  some  years  later. 
Theophile  Gautier's  lovely  daughter  Judith  had  written  some  glow- 
ing articles  on  Wagner  in  a  Paris  journal.  These,  with  the  enthusi- 
asm of  youth,  she  sent  to  Triebschen,  receiving  in  reply  a  long  letter 
of  thanks  in  which  Wagner  gave  her  the  psychological  key  to  the 
prelude  to  the  third  act  of  the  Meistersinger,  which  Pasdeloup  had 
been  performing  at  his  Paris  concerts.5  In  the  spring  of  1869,  when 
the  rumour  circulated  that  he  would  be  present  at  the  coming  per- 
formances of  Rienzi  in  Paris,  the  editor  of  La  Liberte  thought  to  im- 
prove the  occasion  and  add  to  his  circulation  by  getting  him  to 
contribute  a  biography  of  himself  to  the  paper.  Wagner's  reply, 
made  via  Judith,  was  that  he  was  not  going  to  Paris,  the  Rienzi  pro- 
duction, and  any  others  of  the  kind,  being  merely  personal  specula- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  theatre  directors,  with  which  he  had  no 
concern.  He  explained  why  his  thirty-years-old  Rienzi  seemed  to 
him  particularly  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  French  public,  but  also 
why  he  could  not  abandon  his  retirement  in  order  to  assist  in  any 
theatrical  enterprise  whatever.  This  had  been  the  sole  reason  for  his 
refusal  to  go  to  Paris,  he  said,  for  he  cherished  no  resentment 
against  the  town  for  its  treatment  of  him  in  1861.  The  letter,  which 
was  manifestly  intended  to  be  seen  by  other  eyes  besides  those  of 
the  addressee,  was  published  in  the  issue  of  the  10th  March  of  La 
Liberte. 

4 

In  the  summer  of  1869  Judith,  her  husband  Catulle  Mendes  and 
their  eccentric  friend  Villiers  de  Tlsle  Adam  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  Wagner  to  visit  Triebschen  en  route  to  an  International 
Art  Exhibition  in  Munich.  Wagner  could  not  have  been  prepared 
for  the  dazzling  beauty  of  the  girl  who  introduced  herself  and  her 
companions  to  him  in  the  railway  station  at  Lucerne  on  the  16th 
July.  Judith  was  not  quite  nineteen;  she  had  already  been  married 
some  two  years  to  the  nine-years-older  Mendes.  She  had  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  artistic  intelligences  of  her  time,  and  much  of  her 

6  The  story  of  the  eleven-years-old  Judith's  interest  in  Wagner  during  the  Tann- 
hauser  <Jays  of  1861  is  told  in  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  120-1. 
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father's  distinction  of  style.  She  was  only  seventeen  when  she  pub- 
lished Le  Lime  de  Jade,  a  collection  of  translations  of  poems  from 
the  Chinese:  she  had  learned  that  language  thoroughly  from  a  man- 
darin who  had  taken  up  his  abode  with  her  father.  Wagner,  whose 
intimates  at  this  time  included  few  really  young  people,  must  have 
been  swept  off  his  feet  by  the  "Hurricane",  as  Judith's  family  used 
to  call  her.  She  has  told  us  the  full  story  of  the  pilgrimage  in  her 
own  exuberant  way  in  Le  Troisieme  Rang  du  Collier*  Wagner 
turned  all  his  charm  upon  the  young  devotees,  played  and  ex- 
pounded Siegfried  to  them,  showed  them  all  the  beauties  of  the 
place  and  the  neighbourhood,  treated  them  liberally  to  the  excellent 
champagne  sent  him  by  his  old  friend  Chandon,  told  them  the  sad 
story  of  his  life  in  detail,  and  performed  all  the  prettiest  tricks  in 
his  famous  repertory,  such  as  sending  the  scared  Cosima  sky-high 
in  the  children's  swing,  climbing  trees  (at  fifty-six) ,  and  scrambling 
up  the  side  of  the  house  as  far  as  the  balcony  by  means  of  the  shut- 
ters and  mouldings  —  feats  in  the  presence  of  which  Cosima  reg- 
istered the  appropriate  wifely  terrors.  It  was  a  very  different  Wag- 
ner from  the  one  whom  Mendes  had  met  on  a  solitary  occasion  in 
.  1861,  when  he  was  at  odds  with  all  the  world:  he  had  struck  Catulle 
then  as  "an  enraged  tom-cat,  hairs  a-bristle,  claws  bared".  In  1869 
both  he  and  Judith  were  impressed  by  Wagner's  eyes,  which  were 
at  once  piercing  and  ingenuous;  their  expression,  Catulle  tells  us, 
was  childlike,  virginaL  He  noted  also  the  curious  fact  that  while 
Wagner's  body  seemed  to  be  a  quivering  mass  of  feminine  nerves, 
the  head  and  face  always  retained  a  splendid  serenity. 

The  descent  of  the  lively  Parisian  trio  on  Lucerne  and  Triebschen 
had  one  or  two  awkward  consequences.  Judith,  who  had  been  born 
with  the  true  journalistic  instinct,  sent  an  article  on  "Richard  Wag- 
ner at  Home"  to  the  Paris  Le  Rappel:  this  was  reprinted  in  the  Lu- 
cerne Journal  des  Grangers,  with  the  natural  result  that  Triebschen 
was  sometimes  made  intolerable  for  Wagner  by  tourists.  Per  con- 
tra, the  little  party  found  itself,  after  a  few  days,  being  treated 
with  extraordinary  respect  at  their  Lucerne  hotel.  The  rumour  had 

6  This  was  published  in  1909.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  good  deal  of  what 
she  sets  down  as  the  recollection  of  conversations  in  Triebschen  is  actually  taken 
from  letters  of  Wagner  and  Cosima  to  her. 

Mend&s  touches  more  briefly  than  Judith  does  on  these  Triebschen  days  in  his 
Richard  Wagner  (1886).  Neither  of  them  mentions  the  other  by  name  in  these  rerai- 
nisoeaces.  They  had  separated  in  1874,  and  Judith  had  resumed  her  maiden  name. 
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gone  round  the  town  that  King  Ludwig  and  Adelina  Patti  were  pay- 
ing frequent  calls  at  Triebschen,  where  the  prima  donna  was  study- 
ing a  role  in  Wagner's  next  opera.  Villiers  had  been  positively  iden- 
tified by  a  well-informed  local  barber  as  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and 
Mendes  as  his  adjutant,  Count  Paul  Taxis,  while  Judith,  of  course, 
was  Patti.7  Another  incident  that  amused  them  all  was  the  receipt 
by  Wagner,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  Judith's  article,  of  a  letter 
from  a  lady  in  Thonon.  The  story  of  Wagner's  bufferings  by  fate 
had,  it  seems,  convinced  her  that  she  was  his  sister  in  the  spirit.  For 
she  too  had  had  her  trials.  She  had  come  down  in  the  world,  she 
said.  She  was  passionately  devoted  to  music,  but  had  no  piano; 
so  in  order  to  cultivate  her  art,  as  she  put  it,  she  proposed  to  settle 
with  her  five  children  at  Triebschen,  where  "your  house  will  be  my 
house  and  your  piano  my  piano".  Wagner  was  no  doubt  grateful 
that  she  did  not  further  propose  to  regard  his  compositions  as  her 
compositions. 

When  Serov  and  his  wife,  whom  Wagner  knew  already,  also  pre- 
sented themselves  in  Triebschen,  the  rival  parties  bristled  at  the 
sight  of  each  other  like  dogs  disputing  over  a  toothsome  bone. 
Judith  and  the  others  had  come  to  regard  the  great  man  as  exclu- 
sively theirs;  the  Serovs  resented  this  competition  in  a  field  where 
they  thought  they  had  a  prior  claim.  Judith  noted  with  keen  satis- 
faction that  while  the  dogs  barked  at  Serov  they  always  wagged 
their  tails  when  she  appeared.  But  on  the  25th  July  the  French  trio 
had  to  leave  for  Munich,  where  they  hoped  to  see  the  Rhinegold; 
and  with  the  departure  of  the  "Hurricane"  peace  descended  on 
Triebschen  once  more.8 


Wagner  had  behaved  so  charmingly  to  his  French  visitors  partly 
because  they  never  made  any  attempt  to  conceal  their  adoration  of 

7  According  to  Mendes,  it  was  he  who  was  taken  for  the  King,  and  Villiers  for 
Taxis.  An  interesting  and  well-informed  article  on  Villiers  —  ViUier*  de  I' Isle  Adam 
and  Music,  by  G.  Jean-Aubry  —  will  be  found  in  Music  and  Letters  for  October,  1938. 

«  Wagner's  letters  to  Judith  from  1869  to  1878,  now  hi  the  Paris  Biblioth^que 
Nationale,  were  published  by  Tiersot  (in  TLFW)  in  1935,  with,  however,  many  inac- 
curacies and  omissions.  Three  years  earlier,  Louis  Barthou  had  summarised  the 
letters  in  two  articles  (BWG)  in  the  Revue  de  Paris;  he  had  had  access  also  to  various 
letters  from  Cosima  to  Judith  which  are  today  likewise  in  the  Paris  Library.  Bar- 
thou's  articles  are  not  free  from  errors  of  date  and  of  fact.  In  1936  Dr.  Willi  Schuh 
published  a  complete  German  translation  (B.WJG)  of  the  whole  of  the  Wagner 
letters  to  Judith,  with  a  long  and  informative  introduction, 
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him,  partly  because  Judith  was  the  beautiful  Judith.  It  was  a  less 
agreeable  side  of  his  nature  that  he  showed  to  Minna's  daughter 
Natalie.  After  her  mother's  death  she  had  tried  to  make  a  living  by 
letting  rooms,  and  Wagner  helped  her  with  an  allowance  of  120 
thalers  a  year.  Relations  between  them  remained  fairly  good  for 
two  or  three  years,  though  Wagner  was  not  pleased  with  Natalie  for 
refusing  to  give  up  his  letters  to  her  mother,  of  which  there  were 
some  four  hundred.9  He  carried  on  a  desultory  correspondence 
with  her,  and  succeeded  in  February,  1869  in  obtaining  from  her 
the  little  Buddha  image,  given  him  years  ago  by  the  Countess 
d'Agoult,  which  he  had  left  for  safe  keeping  with  Minna  during  the 
years  of  his  wanderings  after  1861.  A  letter  of  November,  1867 
once  more  demands  the  letters,  we  are  told,  "in  almost  threatening 
language."  10  Ultimately  she  sent  him  at  least  two  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  letters,11  assuring  him  that  these  were  all:  as  a  matter  of 
fact  she  had  kept  back  a  large  number,  including  some  that 
"showed  him  in  a  somewhat  unfavourable  light";  apparently  she 
was  afraid  that  he  or  Cosima  would  destroy  them.12  (They  were 
bought  from  her  later  by  Mrs.  Burrell).  Wagner  must  have  been 
very  well  aware  which  letters  had  been  withheld,  and  why;  and  it 
was  perhaps  his  anger  at  being  frustrated  that  made  him  stop  Nat- 
alie's small  allowance  soon  after  her  marriage  to  one  Bilz  1S  —  a 
somewhat  shabby  act,  considering  his  lavish  expenditure  at  that 
time  on  Triebschen. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that  he  behaved  more  gener- 
ously later.  Natalie  was  soon  left  a  widow  and  had  to  enter  a  Leisnig 
almshouse.  (It  was  there  that  Mrs.  Burrell  found  her  and  opened 
up  negotiations  with  her  for  the  sale  of  her  papers).  Through  the 
Bayreuth  banker  Feustel  Wagner  made  her  a  grant  of  3,000  marks 
towards  her  support  in  the  institution.  Herzfeld  14  prints  a  letter  to 

9  She  was  entitled  to  retain  them,  as  Minna  had  left  her  all  her  possessions. 

w  CBC,  No.  460  (6). 

»  That  is  the  number  published  by  Wahnfried. 

"  HMP,  p.  351. 

18  "Natalie  has  just  married  Bilz:  R.  W.  writes  to  say  he  can  no  longer  pay  her  an 
allowance",  runs  the  summary  in  CBC  of  a  letter  dated,  according  to  the  Catalogue, 
the  17th  October,  1869,  Perhaps  the  year  should  be  1868,  for  on  the  31st  July  of  that 
year  we  find  him  congratulating  her  "on  her  intended  marriage  to  Mr.  Bilz",  and 
his  letters  of  the  10th  October  and  27th  November,  1868  are  apparently  addressed  to 
"Natalie  Bilz-Planer".  (CBC,  .Nos*  460  (4),  (5)  and  (6)0 

"  HMP,  p.  352. 
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him  of  the  17th  May,  1882  from  Natalie  that  is  full  of  affectionate 
gratitude.  She  spent  ten  years  in  the  almshouse,  being  supported 
after  Wagner's  death  by  Cosima. 


Of  all  the  guests  at  Triebschen  at  this  time  the  most  notable  and 
most  welcome,  however,  was  the  young  professor  from  Basel:  Cos- 
ima made  a  point  of  inviting  him  as  often  as  possible  because  he 
had  a  peculiarly  beneficial  effect  on  Wagner.  The  basic  structure 
of  Nietzsche's  mind  had  not  yet  defined  itself  as  clearly  as  it  was 
to  do  some  three  or  four  years  later.  He  was  still  one  with  Wagner 
in  his  admiration  for  Schopenhauer,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
ground  common  to  them  where  music  and  the  Greek  drama  were 
concerned.  Wagner  was  convinced  that  he  had  acquired  a  disciple 
of  a  type  superior  to  anything  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  before,  one  who  could  be  trusted  to  work,  under  his  leadership, 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  German  spirit  through  music  and  the 
theatre.  For  Nietzsche,  Wagner  was  still  a  great  and  wholly  sympa- 
thetic spirit,  his  Pater  Seraphicus,  as  he  called  him. 

Nietzsche  seemed  so  young  that  Cosima  could  never  quite  see 
him  as  a  university  professor:  she  not  only  mothered  him  but  pat- 
ronised him  in  a  way  that  must  sometimes  have  been  distasteful 
to  one  so  aggressively  self-centred  as  he.15  She  loaded  him  with 
small  commissions  to  be  executed  for  her  in  Basel ;  and  though  he 
attended  to  them  all  conscientiously  and  cheerfully  he  now  and  then 
lamented  that  she  appeared  to  have  an  inadequate  notion  of  the 
demands  hie  own  work  made  on  his  time.  Wagner,  for  his  part, 
entrusted  him  with  what  could  have  been  the  anything  but  easy  task 
of  arranging  for  the  printing  of  his  autobiography  by  the  Basel 
printer  Bonfantini  and  taking  charge  of  the  proofs.  It  was  on  the 
3rd  December,  1869  that  Wagner  sent  him  the  first  batch  of  manu- 
script.16 It  was  perhaps  when  he  read  this  that  doubts  began  to  steal 

16  It  cannot  be  called  a  pleasant  face  that  looks  out  from  the  photographs  that 
show  him  as  he  was  at  this  period:  pliability  is  the  last  weakness  that  could  he  ex- 
pected fronTajyoung  man  of  that  type. 

18  Fifteen  copies  were  to  he  Struck  off:  this  number  was  afterwards  changed  to 
twelve.  As  everyone  taows,  the  wily  Bonfantini  made  a  further  one  for  himself, 
unknown  to  Wagner.  It  was  by  the  acquisition  of  this  latter  copy  from  the  printer's 
widow  in  1892  that  Mrs.  Burrell  was  able  to  get  on  the  track  of  many  of  the  people 
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into  his  mind  as  to  Wagner's  complete  sincerity  in  certain  personal 
matters.  In  August  of  that  year  Wagner's  sister  Cacilie  Avenarius 
—  Geyer's  daughter  —  had  visited  Triebschen:  it  was  twenty-one 
years  since  she  and  Wagner  had  last  met.  Some  old  letters  of  Geyer 
to  her  mother  had  recently  come  into  her  hands,  and  it  is  permis- 
sible to  assume  that  she  talked  to  him  about  these ;  for  as  her  Christ- 
mas gift  she  sent  him  copies  of  them,  while  Cosima  presented  him 
with  an  almanac  containing  a  reprint  of  Geyer's  play  Der  bethle- 
hemitische  Kindermord.  Both  gifts  moved  Wagner  deeply,  espe- 
cially the  letters.  There  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  they  con- 
vinced him  that  Geyer  was  his  father,17  and  that  he  had  made 
Nietzsche,  who  spent  that  Christmas  in  Triebschen,  his  confidant. 


But  whatever  Nietzsche's  thoughts  were  on  this  and  certain  other 
matters  he  kept  them  to  himself  just  then.  Cosima  seems  to  have 
found  him  at  this  time  slightly  antipathetic,  in  spite  of  her  feeling 
of  general  benevolence  towards  him.  "She  had  not  found  it  as  easy 
as  the  Meister",  Du  Moulin  tells  usy 

"to  feel  at  one  with  his  nature,  and  she  had  been  repelled  by  much 
that  was  doctrinaire  in  him,  till  he  succeeded  more  and  more  in  es- 
tablishing himself  as  an  intimate." 

Reading  between  the  lines,  we  may  take  this  to  mean  that  she  found 
his  superior  specialist  knowledge  of  his  own  subjects  a  chill  and  a 
check  on  her  own  and  Wagner's  vaporous  theorising  about  them: 
Nietzsche's  note  books  of  a  slightly  later  time  indicate  that  he  was 
somewhat  critical  of  Wagner's  amateurishness  in  the  field  of  Greek 
scholarship,  though  as  yet  his  own  thoughts  on  the  relations  between 
Greek  drama  and  Wagnerian  music  drama  ran  on  much  the  same 
general  lines  as  those  of  his  Pater  Seraphicus. 

In  the  early  weeks  of  1870  Nietzsche  sent  Wagner  the  manu- 
scripts of  his  Basel  lectures  on  The  Greek  Miusic  Drama  and  Soc- 
rates and  Greek  Tragedy 9  in  the  latter  of  which  he  adumbrated  his 

mentioned  in  the  book  who  were  still  living.  Natalie  was  one  of  them.  In  a  letter  of 
Wagner's  to  Bonfantini  of  the  12th  January,  1873,  now  in  the  Burrell  Collection,  the 
number  of  copies  to  be  printed  is  given  as  eighteen. 

17  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  see  NFF,  p.  240,  Appendix  II  in  Vol.  II  of 
the  present  life,  and  Appendix  I  in  Vol.  III. 
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later  notorious  theory  that  the  destruction  of  the  true  spirit  of  the 
ancient  Greek  drama  had  been  the  fell  work  of  the  "rationalising" 
Socrates  and  Euripides.18  Wagner  and  Cosima  read  the  lectures 
with  mixed  feelings.  They  could  approve  of  Nietzsche's  bold  theses 
so  far  as  they  seemed  to  bring  up  reinforcements  to  Wagner's  philos- 
ophy of  art;  but  they  no  doubt  sensed  something  in  them  that  was 
not  fundamentally  Wagnerian,  and  were  vaguely  suspicious  of  it. 
They  both  exhorted  him  to  work  out  his  ideas  on  a  larger  scale. 
Wagner  admitted  the  younger  man's  superiority  in  philology,  but 
hinted  that  if  he  were  equally  versed  in  music  he  would  look  at  cer- 
tain things  in  another  way;  "remain  a  philologist",  he  complacently 
advised, 

"but  let  yourself,  as  such,  be  guided  by  music.  .  .  .  Show  what  phil- 
ology is  really  for,  and  help  me  to  bring  about  the  great  renaissance 
in  which  Plato  will  embrace  Homer,  and  Homer,  filled  with  the  ideas 
of  Plato,  now  becomes  the  greatest  Homer  of  all." 

Nietzsche's  letters  in  reply  have  apparently  been  destroyed ;  but  his 
sister  tells  us  that  he  smiled  at  Wagner's  advice,19  for  the  two  lec- 
tures had  been  only  feelers  thrown  out  by  him  towards  a  larger 
work  in  which  the  many  new  ideas  pullulating  in  the  hinterland  of 
his  consciousness  were  to  find  organised  expression.  Wagner  had 
not  the  remotest  perception  of  where  the  individuality  and  the  re- 
lentless driving  force  of  Nietzsche's  mind  would  some  day  carry 
him;  he  could  assimilate  the  young  professor's  thinking  only  in  so 
far  as  he  could  work  it  into  the  tissue  of  his  own  ideals. 


8 

He  had  hardly  recovered  from  the  annoyance  of  the  Rhinegold 
production  before  he  set  to  work  on  one  of  the  most  seminal  of  his 
prose  writings,  On  Conducting.,  in  which  he  defined  squarely  the 
new  demands  made  upon  a  conductor's  capacity  by  the  changes  in 
music,  and  the  corresponding  changes  in  the  sensitive  performer's 
attitude  towards  music,  that  had  taken  place  during  the  nineteenth 

»  His  notes  for  the  lectures  will  be  found  in  Vol.  IX  of  his  Werke,  pp.  33-69. 

19  Suspicion  attaches,  however,  to  all  these  statements  of  Elisabeth's  of  what  her 
brother  "told  her  later"  about  this,  that,  or  the  other  episode  in  his  relations  with 
Wagner.  Her  xintrustworthiness  as  a  biographer  will  be  dealt  with  in  some  detail  in 
later  chapters  of  the  present  Life. 
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century.  He  began  the  treatise  about  the  end  of  October,  1869,  It 
ran  in  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik  in  weekly  instalments  from 
the  26th  November  of  that  year  to  the  21st  January  of  the  following 
one,  and  was  then  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Leipzig  firm 
of  C  F.  Kahnt.  It  was  prefaced  by  a  "Motto  from  Goethe". 

Fliegenschnauz9  und  Miickennas5 
Mit  euren  Anverwandten, 
Frosch  im  Laub  und  Grill*  im  Gras, 
Ihr  seid  mir  Musikanten !  20 

"From  Munich  comes  another  great  vexation",  Wagner  wrote  to 
Richter  in  March,  1870.21 

*6God  knows  what  they  are  going  to  do  there  now !  I  am  determined  not 
to  go  there  on  any  account.  In  these  circumstances  I  foresee  in  the  end 
a  breach  with  the  King." 

There  is  rather  more  in  this  than  appears  on  the  surface. 

Matters  were  beginning  to  shape  badly  for  him  again  in  Munich. 
The  King's  evident  determination  to  produce  the  Valkyrie  was  not 
Wagner's  only  worry.  A  storm  had  blown  up  in  Germany  in  the 
wake  of  the  Vatican  decrees  asserting  the  infallibility  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  The  King,  with  the  sound  political  sense  he  so  often 
displayed  where  great  issues  were  concerned,  had  publicly  ranged 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  Catholic  Ignaz  von  Dollinger,  who  had 
boldly  denied  the  validity  of  the  Papal  claims.  As  a  consequence  of 
Ludwig's  action  the  Bavarian  Ultramontane  party  was  scheming 
once  more  to  have  him  deposed ;  and  Wagner  feared  they  might  suc- 
ceed, in  which  case  his  pension  would  be  sure  to  be  in  danger.  For 
more  than  one  reason,  then,  he  had  to  do  some  hard  thinking  just 
then  about  his  material  future  and  that  of  his  art.  As  regards  the 
former  he  could  reasonably  hope  that  he  could  livp  on  his  receipts 
from  the  theatres,  where  his  popularity  was  increasing  daily:  while 
the  whole  question  of  what  he  should  do  with  regard  to  the  Ring  sud- 
denly took  on  a  new  aspect  from  his  reading  of  an  article  on  Bay- 

30  "Flies"  snouts  and  gnats*  noses,  with  your  kindred,  frog  in  the  leaves  and 
cricket  in  the  grass,  ye  are  my  performers."  The  quotation  is  from  the  scene  of 
Titania's  golden  wedding  feast  in  .Faust  (Scene  22).  In  Goethe  the  last  line  runs: 
"Das  sind  die  Musikanten",  and  the  second  line  is  "Mit  ihren  Anverwandten/9 

Wagner  was  not  misquoting  from  memory,  but  giving  Goethe's  verse  an  ironical 
turn  to  suit  the  purpose  of  his  pamphlet.  : 

»  The  letter  is  undated.  Bichter  was  at  that  time  in  Brussels. 
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reuth  in  Brockhaus's  Konversationslexikon.  At  the  back  of  his 
mind,  perpetually  preoccupied  as  it  was  at  this  time  with  the  idea 
of  a  production  of  the  Ring  in  a  theatre  under  his  own  control,  there 
must  already  have  heen  some  thought  of  Bayreuth.  On  the  evening 
of  the  5th  March  he  asked  Cosima  to  turn  up  the  article  on  the 
place  in  the  Brockhaus  encyclopaedia;  and  in  a  flash  he  seemed 
to  see  the  first  step  towards  the  solution  of  his  problem.  The  5th 
March,  1870  was  always  regarded  by  him  and  Cosima  in  later 
years  as  the  "birthday  of  Bayreuth". 

•  The  little  town,  which  dated  from  the  thirteenth  century,  had 
come  into  prominence  in  the  eighteenth  as  the  "Residenz"  of  a  sister 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  Wilhelmine,  wife  of  the  Markgrave  Fried- 
rich  (1735-1763).  This  pair  built  the  handsome  "Neues  Schloss" 
that  is  known  to  all  visitors  to  Bayreuth  today,  and  improved  the 
Eremitage  —  a  country  house,  a  few  miles  from  the  town,,  that  had 
been  begun  by  a  previous  Markgrave.  They  did  more:  they  built 
an  opera  house,  and  thereby,  at  long  remove,  made  their  tiny  resi- 
dency immortal.  In  1791  Bayreuth  was  ceded  by  the  then  reigning 
Markgrave  to  the  Prussian  crown;  but  nineteen  years  later  Napo- 
leon assigned  it  to  Bavaria.  After  the  defeat  of  Bavaria  in  1866  the 
land-hungry  King  Wilhelm  of  Prussia  wished  to  incorporate 
Ansbach  and  Bayreuth  once  more  in  his  domain;  but  from  this  he 
was  dissuaded  by  Bismarck,  who  doubted  whether  these  and  other 
territories  which  the  King  desired  to  annex  would  show  any  loyalty 
towards  Prussia  in  the  event  of  another  war.  At  the  time,  therefore, 
when  Bayreuth  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  Wagner  it  was  part 
of  the  territory  of  his  royal  patron.  This  simplified  matters  consid- 
erably: while  Ludwig  might  feel  merely  hurt  at  Wagner's  side- 
tracking Munich,  as  he  was  now  bent  on  doing,  the  founding  of  a 
Wagner  theatre  in  any  non-Bavarian  German  town  would  have  been 
likely  to  alienate  him  utterly. 

Visitors  to  Bayreuth  who  have  glanced  at  the  seemingly  minia- 
ture old  opera  house  will  be  as  astonished  as  Wagner  was  in 
March,  1870  to  learn  that  it  had  the  largest  stage  in  Germany. 
The  idea  that  this  old  theatre  was  the  very  place  for  the  Ring  must 
have  taken  root  in  him  at  once.  By  June,  when  Richter  came  once 
more  to  Triebschen  to  resume  his  duties  as  copyist,  Wagner's  mind 
must  have  been  practically  made  up  on  the  Subject.  Cosima  spoke 
to  Riohter  of  her  "hopes"  for  the  new  adventure:  "the  only  thing  for 
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which  we  will  give  up  our  refuge  [Triebschen]  will  be  this  blossom- 
ing of  art  in  Bayreuth",  Du  Moulin  quotes  her  as  saying.  Wagner, 
of  course,,  did  not  breathe  a  word  of  all  this  to  the  King.  That  he 
had  been  prepared  to  forfeit  his  pension,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
attain  his  goal,  is  shown  by  a  letter  of  the  6th  November,  1869  to 
Catulle  Mendes,22  written  while  he  was  still  smarting  under  his  ex- 
periences with  the  Rhinegold  in  Munich.  Mendes  had  suggested  ar- 
ranging a  series  of  concerts  in  France  of  Wagner's  works,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  him.  Wagner  half -promises  to  do  so  in  the  coming  year, 
by  when,  he  hopes,  certain  difficulties  will  have  been  removed  from 
his  path  —  by  which  he  means  that  he  will  then  be  married  to  Cos- 
ima  and  consequently  able  to  appear  in  public  with  her.  He  con- 
fesses that  many  a  time  of  late  he  has  had  to  contemplate  the  un- 
pleasant possibility  of  one  of  these  days  having  to  earn  his  daily 
bread  by  concert-conducting:  by  resigning  himself  to  taking  the 
world  as  it  is,  however,  he  may  still  manage  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence and  leisure  for  creation  that  have  been  made  possible  for 
him  by  the  King,  to  whom  he  pays  tribute  as  the  only  man  who  knows 
what  is  due  to  an  artist  like  himself. 


But  in  the  summer  of  1870  matters  once  more  took  a  bad  turn  in 
Munich.  After  a  long  silence,  Wagner,  fretted  by  Ludwig' s  mani- 
fest resolution  to  have  the  Valkyrie  at  any  cost,  had  made  a  last 
appeal  to  him,  in  a  poem  dated  the  13th  April,  to  be  true  to  the 
holy  bond  between  them.28  Copying  the  poem  into  the  "Brown 
Book'",  under  the  title  "To  the  King",  he  (or  Cosima)  added  the 
significant  comment,  "dernier  effort!".  Ludwig  thanked  him 
warmly  for  it  on  the  2nd  May,  assured  him  that  he  was  still  heart 
and  soul  with  him  in  pursuit  of  their  "common  ideal",  swore  that 
he  would  sooner  throw  himself  from  the  tower  of  the  Munich  Frauen- 
kirche  than  be  false  to  their  cause,  but  begged  him  not  to  be  angry 
with  him  for  being  unable,  in  what  he  apologetically  calls  his 
"youthful  impetuosity",  to  wait  until  1871  for  the  Valkyrie,  as 

1     »  Louis  Barthou  (BWG,  p.  487)  wrongly  suggests  1867  as  the  date  of  the  letter. 
93  The  poem,  commencing  "Noch  einmal  mogest  du  die  Stimme  horen",  will  be 
found  in  RWGS,  XII,  392.  Wagner  sent  it  to  Ludwig  in  commemoration  of  the  sixth 
anniversary  of  their  first  meeting. 
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Wagner  had  suggested.  Wagner  must  not  think  that  the  King  is 
indifferent  to  the  manner  in  which  his  works  are  given,  the  truth 
being  that  he  can  get  to  the  heart  of  them  in  spite  of  a  few  defi- 
ciencies in  performance.  "So  now  sentence  me  to  death  if  you  can!" 
And  once  more  he  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the  true  nature  of  his 
trouble :  sick  to  the  very  depths  of  him  with  cares  of  state,  he  needs 
the  spiritual  comfort  that  only  Wagner's  works  can  bring  him. 

Against  the  tone  of  the  letter  and  the  main  substance  of  it  Wagner 
could  have  no  possible  complaint;  but  it  must  have  been  clear  to 
him  now  that  it  was  useless  to  struggle  any  longer  against  what  had 
to  be,  the  King  being  what  he  was.  Their  correspondence  of  the  next 
few  weeks  is  of  the  friendliest  nature  on  both  sides,  but  silent  on  the 
two  really  vital  subjects  —  on  the  King's  side  the  Valkyrie,  on  Wag- 
ner's, Bayreuth.  For  the  Master's  birthday  (the  22nd  May),  Lud- 
wig  sent  a  groom  to  Triebschen  with  the  gift  of  a  fine  carriage 
horse.24  In  his  letter  of  thanks  Wagner  enlarges  once  more  on  the 
congenial  theme  of  his  complete  alienation  from  the  world,  though 
he  is  gratified  to  discover  that  many  people,  in  particular  the 
younger  generation,  are  beginning  to  perceive  the  true  mission  of 
his  life.  The  King,  perhaps,  did  not  grasp  at  that  time  the  full  import 
of  the  remark  that 

"people  realise  that  for  my  works,  which  have  come  oiHy  by  external 
accident  into  the  category  of  'operas',  I  must  have  a  theatre  wholly  my 
own,  to  which  there  must  be  invited  not  the  lounging  opera  public,  ac- 
customed solely  to  the  trivial,  but  only  those  who  hitherto  have  re- 
mained aloof  from  these  shallow  entertainments." 

With  the  ordinary  theatre  he  has  finished  for  ever.  The  Meister- 
singer  was  his  last  concession  of  that  kind;  "never  again  will  the 
theatres  get  a  work  of  mine".  But  of  Bayreuth  per  se  he  does  not 
breathe  a  word ;  his  letters  to  Ludwig  at  this  time  do  not  contain  the 
smallest  hint  of  the  definiteness  of  the  resolution  he  had  come  to  in 
the  preceding  March.28  And  so  the  King,  in  his  reply,  makes  no  ref- 

M  Its  baptismal  name  was  Liese,  but  Wagner,  it  goes  without  saying,  changed 
this  to  Grane.  We  learn  from  a  letter  of  Cosima's  to  Nietzsche  that  old  Fritz,  who 
till  then  had  had  the  honour  of  drawing  Wagner's  carriage,  was  at  first  very  much 
hurt  at  the  coming  of  a  rival;  but  peace  seems  to  have  been  restored  by  putting  them 
in  the  shafts  together. 

85  Nor,  by  the  way,  did  he  ever  mention  to  Ludwig  a  plan  that  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  *»™  in  March,  1870  for  founding  an  international  theatre — which  of 
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erence  to  Wagner's  talk  about  a  theatre  of  his  own:  he  merely  re- 
peats his  assurance  of  undying  loyalty  to  him  and  to  "our  ideals", 
hopes  he  will  not  give  up  the  idea  of  writing  Die  Sieger,  and  asks 
for  a  further  instalment  of  the  autobiography. 

It  is  only  on  the  15th  June,,  when  Wagner  can  have  no  further 
doubt  as  to  the  King's  intentions  with  regard  to  the  Valkyrie,  that  he 
presents  him  with  what  is  virtually  another  ultimatum.  He  begs  Lud- 
wig,  if  he  must  have  the  work,  to  produce  it  for  himself  alone,  the 
public  being  excluded  on  any  pretext  that  will  serve :  he  is  to  hear 
it  as  many  times  as  he  likes  under  the  guise  of  rehearsals,  and  then 
announce  that,  for  "inner  reasons",  the  performance  will  have  to 
be  postponed.  If  this  request  of  his  is  not  granted,  he  will  show  no 
ill-humour,  but  for  a  long  time  the  King  will  not  hear  his  voice 
again.  To  Wagner's  not  very  plausible  suggestion,  of  course,  Lud- 
wig  could  not  possibly  accede.  Public  opinion  would  not  have  tol- 
erated so  obvious  a  piece  of  trickery  in  connection  with  the  Court 
Theatre;  the  only  practical  result  of  it  would  have  been  to  save 
Wagner's  face  at  the  certain  cost  of  a  fresh  outcry  against  the  mon- 
archy. So  the  King  made  no  reply. 

Wagner's  whole  position  was  basically  untenable,  as  the  future 
was  to  prove.  It  was  a  priori  impossible  to  ensure  that  even  a  theatre 
of  his  own  could  be  run  merely  on  the  contributions  of  a  select  audi- 
ence of  devotees;  financial  considerations  alone  would  sooner  or 
later  necessitate  the  admission  of  the  general  public.  Again,  the^ 
Ring  had  hardly  been  produced  at  Bayreuth  (in  1876)  before 
Wagner  himself  authorised  its  being  given  elsewhere.  He  no  doubt 
meant,  at  the  time,  what  he  said  when  he  told  Schott  on  the  19th 
July  (1870)  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  him  now  to 

course  meant,  for  him,  a  Wagner  theatre  —  in  Paris.  This  idea  seems  to  have  been 
the  result  of  the  successful  production  of  Lohengrin  in  Brussels,  under  Richter,  on 
the  22nd  of  that  month.  Wagner  found  he  had  an  enthusiastic  admirer  in  Louis 
Brassin,  a  Brussels  pianist,  whom,  apparently,  he  had  in  mind  as  manager  of  the 
Paris  undertaMng.  Richter  would  have  heen  the  musical  head  of  it:  Wagner  was 
anxious  to  redeem  his  promise  to  look  after  his  prot§g6.  See  his  letter  of  the  25th 
March,  1870  to  the  Mended  pair  and  Villiers  de  1'Isle  Adam  (in  TLFW,  pp.  314-5). 
In  October,  1869,  in  a  letter  to  Richter,  he  had  emptied  the  vials  of  bis  wrath  on 
Paris.  He  has  no  great  faith  in  Pasdeloup's  capacity  to  serve  him;  and  he  has  "simply 
no  belief  at  all"  in  productions  of  his  operas  in  the  French  capital.  But  his  opinion  of 
the  French  (and  the  Belgians)  seems  to  have  risen  considerably  after  the  warm  recep- 
tion of  Lohengrin  in  Brussels.  He  talked  now  about  a  combination  —  in  the  inter- 
national theatre;  by  the  instrumentality  of  Brassin  and  Richter — of  "the  spirit  of 
an<J  action"  and  "German  assiduity  and  persevering  knowledge", 
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allow  the  Ring  to  be  given  up  to  the  theatres  as  ordinary  "operas".26 
But  Schott  must  have  asked  himself  ruefully  how,  in  that  case,  he 
was  to  reimburse  himself  for  his  great  expenditure  on  the  work;  for 
manifestly  the  fewer  the  performances  the  smaller  would  be  the 
demand  for  copies  of  the  scores.  Wagner,  in  his  usual  airy  way 
where  other  people's  pockets  were  concerned,  suggested  that  well- 
to-do  enthusiasts  would  still  want  to  buy  copies  of  the  very  expen- 
sive full  score  for  their  libraries,  while  he  himself  would  persuade 
the  King  to  take  twenty-five  or  thirty  copies.  But  while  he  was  thus 
indifferent  to  what  might  happen  to  poor  Schott,  he  proceeds  in  the 
next  breath  to  ask  how  things  are  going  with  the  Meister singer.  He 
hopes  orders  from  the  theatres  are  coming  in  well,  for  he  is  in  sore 
need  of  royalties,  and  handsome  ones  at  that. 

10 

On  the  24th  June  the  final  rehearsal  —  it  was  the  twenty-fifth  — 
of  the  Valkyrie  took  place  in  Munich  before  an  invited  audience. 
(The  King  was  not  present;  he  was  at  Hohenschwangau.  Nor  did 
he  attend  the  first  public  performance  on  the  26th,  his  reason  for 
these  abstentions  being  that  he  wanted  to  hear  the  Rhinegold  and 
the  Valkyrie  in  succession).  The  second  performance  took  place  on 
the  29th;  after  which  the  two  operas  were  given  alternately  on  the 
7th,  10th,  14th,  17th,  20th  and  22nd  July.  WuUner  conducted,  and 
the  cast  for  the  Valkyrie  was  as  follows:  Siegmund  —  Vogl;  Sieg- 
linde  —  Frau  Vogl;  Brynhilde  —  Sophie  Stehle;  Wotan  —  Kin- 
dermann ;  Hunding  —  Bausewein ;  Fricka  —  Anna  Kauf mann ; 
Helmwige  —  Anna  Deinet  (Frau  Possart)  ;  Gerhilde  —  Fraulein 
Lenoff ;  Ortlinde  —  Fraulein  Miiller ;  Waltraute  —  Fraulein  Hem- 
auer ;  Siegrune  —  Fraulein  Eichheim;  Grimgerde  —  Fraulein  Rit- 
,ter;  Schwertleite  —  Fraulein  Seehofer;  Rossweisse  —  Fraulein 
Tyroler.  The  Munich  theatre  thus  supplied  the  whole  of  the  person- 
nel. The  extra  expenses  of  the  production  amounted  to  41,500 
florins.  The  performances,  like  those  of  the  Rhinegold  the  preceding 
year,  attracted  devotees,  enthusiasts  and  cavillers  from  all  over 
Europe,  among  them  Joachim,  Brahms  and  Saint-Saens:  the  last- 
named  congratulated  himself  on  being  alive  to  hear  two  such  great 

96  He  had  written  in  the  same  sense  to  Esser  two  months  earlier:  never  again 
would  he  surrender  one  of  his  works  to  the  theatres. 
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works.  Wagner  did  all  he  could  to  dissuade  his  personal  friends 
from  going  to  Munich,  and  in  some  cases  succeeded.  But  Liszt  was 
there,  and  the  two  Mendes  and  Mme  MouchanofL  The  Valkyrie 
made  a  great  impression;  even  the  journalists  most  hostile  to  Wag- 
ner had  to  admit  that  it  was  a  work  of  "gigantic  talent",  as  the 
Munich  Neueste  Nachrichten  handsomely  described  it.  Wagner  was 
thus  proved  to  he  completely  wrong  in  his  forecast  that  the  produc- 
tion would  damage  irreparably  the  prospects  of  the  Ring  as  a 
whole:  on  the  contrary,  it  whetted  the  public  appetite  for  the  com- 
plete work.27  Once  more  one  has  the  feeling  that  there  had  not  been 
very  much  wrong  with  the  Rhinegold  production  of  1869  except 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  machinery;  and,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  on  a  previous  page,  some  of  the  scenic  problems  of  the  work 
have  never  really  been  solved  from  that  day  to  this. 

27  In.  February,  1874  he  felt  called  upon  to  explain  publicly  why  he  objected  to 
concert  performances  —  for  which  there  was  a  great  demand  —  of  extracts  from  the 
Valkyrie:  if  these,  he  said,  could  give  his  friends  a  true  idea  of  the  work  there  was  no 
real  necessity  for  the  tremendous  efforts  he  was  making  to  present  the  Ring  intact  in 
Bayreuth.  "The  problems  of  such  a  production  only  I  can  solve,  especially  as  the 
singular  success  of  the  Munich  performances  of  the  Valkyrie  —  with  which  I  had 
nothing  to  do  —  showed  me  how  incorrectly  my  work  has  so  far  been  understood." 
But  to  say  that  the  Valkyrie  had  succeeded  for  the  wrong  reasons  was  to  admit  the 
fact  of  the  success;  and  that  success,  so  far  from  ruining  the  prospects  of  the  Ring 
as  a  whole,  whipped  up  general  interest  in  the  work. 
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THE  KING  had  good  reason  to  reach  out  wistfully  to  whatever  con- 
solation the  works  of  Wagner  could  give  him,  for  his  heart 
was  heavy  within  him.  War  was  approaching. 

"German  affairs  bore  me  horribly",  Wagner  had  written  to 
Mendes  on  the  25th  March  (1870).  "God  knows  if  I  shall  still  be 
able  to  prevent  a  new  scandal  in  Munich.  [The  Valkyrie  produc- 
tion]. Everything  is  cracking."  The  glib  phantast  who  had  been 
giving  lessons  in  statecraft  to  German  statesmen  and  political  think- 
ers, who  had  foisted  on  King  Ludwig  his  correspondence  course  on 
"What  is  German?",1  who  had  exasperated  the  practical  people 
beyond  endurance  by  "seeing  politics  too  operatically",  as  Frobel 
put  it,  was  so  absorbed  in  his  own  affairs  at  Triebschen,  in  finish- 
ing Siegfried,  fuming  at  the  delay  in  putting  the  divorce  through, 
and  cursing  everyone  in  Munich  for  their  vileness  towards  him,  that 
he  had  no  conception  of  the  terrific  storm  brewing  on  the  political 
horizon.  German  affairs  simply  "bored  him  horribly" !  Safe  in  his 
Eden  by  the  Lake,  he  could  manage  to  shut  out  most  df  the  sight 
and  sound  of  the  unpleasant  real  world;  while  the  young  King  who 
had  made  this  immunity  possible  for  him,  and  whose  political  po- 
sition in  his  own  country  had  been  made  infinitely  more  difficult 
for  him  by  his  devotion  to  Wagner,  had  to  endure  his  complaints 
and  reproaches  at  the  very  time  when  the  royal  office  was  becoming 
a  burden  almost  more  than  he  could  carry. 

War  between  France  and  Prussia  broke  out  on  the  19th  July.  The 
position  of  the  South  German  states  had  given  them  a  peculiar 
weight  in  the  long  dispute  of  the  two  great  Continental  Powers. 
Public  opinion  in  Bavaria  was  divided  on  the  question  of  interven- 
tion: the  liberal-nationalistic  portion  of  the  town  population  was 
largely  on  the  side  of  Bismarck,  while  for  the  peasants  the  real 

*  See  Vol.  Ill,  p,  475  ff. 
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"enemy"  was  not  France  but  Prussia  —  "better",  they  said,  "a 
century  of  France  than  a  year  of  Prussia."  The  King,  who  by  now 
was  rid  of  the  too  Prussian-minded  Hohenlohe  and  had  for  his 
Minister-President  the  strongly  Bavarian  Count  Bray-Steinburg, 
acted  quickly  and  decisively.  He  had  been  watching  the  develop- 
ment of  events  closely:  "it  was  as  if  his  instinct  told  him",  says  his 
latest  biographer, 

"that  in  these  days  and  hours  he  must  be  clear-headed  and  on  the 
alert  —  that  inherited  instinct  through  which  his  ancestors  spoke  to 
him  the  more  distinctly  the  more  obvious  it  became  that  the  existence 
of  the  kingdom  they  had  bequeathed  to  him  was  now  at  stake."  2 

"Is  there  really  no  means  of  avoiding  war?"  he  asked  his  anxious 
ministers  on  the  night  of  the  15th  July.  By  then  it  had  become  clear 
to  everyone  with  any  judgment  that  neutrality  and  action  on  the 
side  of  France  were  equally  impracticable.  After  hours  of  anxious 
self-communion  the  King  gave  the  order  for  the  mobilisation  of  the 
Bavarian  army:  he  had  been  clear-sighted  enough  to  range  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  cause  of  German  unity-  There  was  some  opposi- 
tion in  the  Chamber  to  the  Government  demand  on  the  17th  July  for 
a  vote  of  27  million  gulden,  but  the  French  declaration  of  war 
against  Prussia  that  very  day  decided  the  issue:  there  was  no  more 
talk  of  neutrality. 


On  that  same  day  the  two  Mendes  and  Villiers  were  once  more 
in  Triebschen,  on  their  way  home  from  Munich.8  They  found  Wag- 
ner in  a  state  of  high  excitement  over  the  outbreak  of  war;  and  while 
his  French  visitors  could  not  share  his  views  as  to  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  it  they  could  at  any  rate  respect  the  fervour  of  his 
patriotism.  But  as  the  weeks  went  by,  the  "German  spirit"  of  which 
he  had  so  often  sung  the  praises  went  more  and  more  to  his  head ; 
and  on  the  12th  August,  replying  to  a  friendly  letter  from  Catulle 
and  Judith,  he  launched  out  into  a  tactless  lecture  to  them  on  the 
failings  of  their  country.  He  fulminated  against  what  he  called  the 

2  Werner  Richter,  Ladwig  II,  Kdnig  von  Bayern  (1939),  p.  214. 

8  Frdxn  Richter's  diary  (KLRWB,  V,  164)  we  learn  that  their  travelling  party 
included  Saint-Saens  and  Duparc.  Apparently  they  all  went  on  to  Triebschen  on  the 
20th,  where  they  were  initiated  into  the  second  act  of  the  Valkyrie,  the  Norns  Scene, 
and  portions  of  Siegfried.  Wagner  sang  the  vocal  parts,  and  Saint-Saens,  according 
to  Richter,  "accompanied  very  well"  at  the  piano. 
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sentimentality  of  the  "French  spirit",  its  "false  poetry",  its  absorp- 
tion in  the  "actuality"  of  the  present,  its  "narrowness",  which  made 
it  so  difficult  for  others  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  "the  Germans*  nurse  has  been  history",  which  has  at 
the  same  time  consoled  and  fortified  them.  For  that  reason,  what 
was  now  being  said  by  the  French,  even  by  the  most  elevated  minds 
among  them,  seemed  to  Germans  like  himself  only  "false  logic 
adorned  with  misplaced  eloquence."  The  "Spirit  of  History"  had 
forged  the  instruments  by  which  the  French  were  to  be  punished  for 
their  crimes.  Wagner  has  a  fleeting  perception  that  this  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  right  time  to  talk  as  he  is  doing  to  his  devoted  French 
friends;  but  he  soon  salves  his  conscience  on  that  point  with  his 
usual  clumsy  casuistry.  He  feels  it  is  his  duty  to  say  the  word  that 
will  deliver  them  from  their  suffering,  a  word  that  is  to  "refresh 
their  nerves  like  cold  water".  It  is  this:  "Try  to  find  a  real  states- 
man!", one  who  will  "tell  the  French  nation  what  the  German  na- 
tion is  and  what  it  wants ;  for  it  is  this  nation  .  .  .  not  the  *Prus- 
sians%  that  is  knocking  at  your  doors."  And  so  ad  infinitum.  His 
French  friends  are  to  look  at  things  like  "practical  philosophers" 
and  recognise,  with  him,  that  what  is  now  happening  is  a  judgment 
of  God  on  the  French,  the  profound  sense  of  which  they  will  do 
well  to  study.  If  he  were  in  their  place,  and  saw  Paris  crumbling 
into  ruins,  he  would  say  that  this  should  be  the  starting-point  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  French  people;  for  during  the  last  two  cen- 
turies there  had  been  no  Frenchmen,  but  only  Parisians! 

It  was  natural  and  permissible  for  him,  as  a  German  fanatically 
convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  "German  spirit"  to  all  other 
national  spirits,  to  hold  these  views ;  4  but  it  was  the  very  blindness 

4  Verdi's  views  on  the  situation  are  interesting.  "The  disaster  of  France",  he 
wrote  to  Clarina  Mattel  on  the  30th  September,  1870,  "desolates  my  heart  as  it 
does  yours.  It  is  true  that  the  blague,  the  impertinence,  the  presumption  of  the 
French  was  and  is,  in  spite  of  all  their  misfortunes,  unbearable;  but  after  all,  France 
has  given  the  modern  world  its  freedom  and  its  civilisation.  And  let  us  be  under  no 
illusion  about  it  —  if  France  falls,  all  our  liberties  and  our  civilisation  fall  too.  Let  our 
litterateurs  and  our  politicians  vaunt  the  knowledge  and  the  science  and  even,  God 
forgive  them,  the  arts  of  these  conquerors;  but  if  they  would  only  look  a  little  below 
the  surface  they  would  see  that  in  their  veins  still  runs  the  old  blood  of  the  Goths, 
that  their  pride  is.  beyond  measure,  they  are  hard,  intolerant,  despisers  of  everything 
that  is  not  German,  and  of  a  boundless  rapacity.  Men  with  heads  but  no  hearts;  a 
strong  but  uncivilised  race.  And  that  King  [of  Prussia!!  of  theirs  who  always  talks 
about  God  and  Providence,  with  whose  assistance  he  is  destroying  the  best  part  of 
Europe  1  He  imagines  himself  predestined  to  reform  the  morals  and  punish  the  vices 
of  the  modern  worldll!  A  fine  sort  of  missionary!  .  .  .  Anyhow,  I  would  have  pre- 
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of  ill-breeding  for  him  to  force  them  just  at  that  moment  on  French 
friends  so  warmly  attached  to  him  as  the  Mendes  had  shown  them- 
selves to  be.  Catulle  seems  to  have  replied  to  it  all  with  great  self- 
restraint,  expressing  the  hope  that  there  was  a  higher  sphere  in 
which  they  could  still  all  remain  one,  that  of  Love  and  Music.  But 
there  were  no  limits  to  Wagner's  lack  of  tact.  Replying  to  Catulle's 
letter,  and  thanking  him  for  the  tone  and  the  matter  of  it,  he  cannot 
refrain  from  further  indiscretions.  What  deprives  him  of  all  hope 
for  the  French,  he  says,  is  that  he  hears  nothing  from  them  but  ex- 
pressions of  "patriotic  courage",  a  resolve  to  "exterminate  any 
invader  of  their  soil".5  He  has  waited  in  vain  for  a  single  man 
among  them  who  would  have  the  courage  to  declare  the  truth  —  the 
said  truth  being  that  the  cruel  would-be  invaders  have  been  them- 
selves invaded  by  those  who  foresaw  their  intention.  And  once  more 
Catulle,  in  July,  1871,  after  having  passed  through  the  horrors  of 
the  siege  of  Paris  and  the  Commune,  gives  the  crude  ranter  in  Trieb- 
schen  a  lesson  in  courtesy;  what  had  consoled  him  and  Judith  in 
their  sufferings  and  privations,  he  said,  had  been  the  thought  that 
Wagner  was  happy  in  his  Swiss  retreat. 

ferred  a  peace  concluded  after  our  being  defeated  by  the  side  of  the  French  to  this 
inertness  of  ours,  that  will  end  in  our  being  despised.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  avoid 
the  European  war,  and  we  shall  be  devoured.  It  will  not  happen  tomorrow,  but  it 
will  come.  A  pretext  will  easily  be  found  [by  the  Germans] — Rome,  or  the  Mediterra- 
nean, or  the  Adriatic,  which  they  have  already  declared  a  German  sea."  Copialettere, 
p.  604.  See  also  his  letters  of  the  10th  August  to  De  Sanctis  and  the  13th  September  to 
Arrivabene.  Verdi,  like  many  others,  saw  clearly  that  the  Germanisation  of  Europe 
meant  sooner  or  later  the  barbarisation  of  Europe. 

6  From  Cosima's  diary  we  discover  that  he  "felt  the  war  to  be  something  holy 
and  great"  —  for  the  Germans,  of  course;  it  was  obviously  criminal  of  the  French  to 
resist.  When  reports,  admittedly  false,  arrived  of  the  burning  by  the  Turcos  of  two 
villages  in  Baden  and  of  the  French  being  reinforced  by  6,000  Austrians,  "the  Meister 
demanded  point-blank  of  his  French  friends  that  they  should  realise  'how  we  hate 
these  characteristic  qualities  of  the  French* ".  Cosima,  not  to  be  outdone,  was  "indig- 
nant" at  "the  terrible  effect  of  the  French  mitrailleuses":  "machine-guns  for  our 
troops,  their  finery  for  our  women  —  that  is  what  the  French  have  for  us  I"  **The 
children  and  I  are  praying  for  the  Germans",  she  piously  records;  but  when  she 
hears  that  the  Empress  Eug&nie  had  been  praying  before  the  image  of  the  Madonna 
in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires  —  Notre  Dame  des  Mitrailleuses,  as 
Wagner  wittily  re-christened  it  —  she  found  that  "trivial".  "Richard  said  that  the 
French  capital,  the  femme  entretenue  of  the  world,  would  be  destroyed.  As  a  young 
man  he  had  not  been  able  to  understand  how  Blucher  could  have  desired  this,  and 
he  had  disapproved  of  him.  Now  he  understood  him.  The  burning  of  Paris  would  be 
the  symbol  of  the  freeing  of  the  world  at  last  from  the  pressure  of  everything  that  was 
bad.  In  1815  the  Allies  had  refrained  from  doing  anything  to  the  city  because  they 
all  meant  to  go  there  soon  and  amuse  themselves.  Richard  wanted  to  write  to  Bis- 
marck and  beg  him  to  bombard  Paris." 
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He  had  every  reason  to  be  happy.  Life  in  Triebschen,  in  general, 
had  run  along  very  pleasant  lines  for  him  during  the  winter  of 
1870—1.  He  entertained  several  times  a  group  of  musicians  from 
Zurich  (Rauchenecker,  Kahl  and  Ruhoff),  who,  along  with  either 
Hegar  or  Richter  (the  latter  taking  the  viola  part) ,  regaled  him  with 
his  favourite  Beethoven  quartets.  He  visited  or  received  some  of  his 
Swiss  friends  of  former  days,  among  them  the  Wesendonks,  the 
Willes,  Sulzer,  Hagenbuch  and  Hermann  Miiller. 

For  the  Christmas  Day  of  1870,  which  was  also  Cosima's  thirty- 
third  birthday,  Wagner  had  prepared  an  affectionate  surprise. 
Wholly  unknown  to  her  he  had  been  working  up  some  old  musical 
material,  intimately  associated  with  her  in  his  mind,  which  in  1864 
he  had  designed  for  a  string  quartet.6  He  now  re-fashioned  and  en- 
larged this  material  to  constitute  what  is  known  today  as  the  Sieg- 
fried Idyll.7  Richter  had  secretly  rehearsed  in  Zurich,  then  in 
Lucerne,  a  small  orchestra  of  musicians  from  the  former  place,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  strings,  a  flute,  an  oboe,  two  clarinets,  a  trumpet, 
two  horns  and  a  bassoon.  The  trumpet  part  was  taken  by  Richter 
himself.  (The  feat  was  not  a  superhuman  one,  as  the  part  consists 
only  of  thirteen  easy  bars ;  but  it  made  it  clear  to  Cosima  why  Rich- 
ter had  been  so  addicted  to  practising  the  trumpet  during  the  last 
few  days:  she  had  apparently  begun  to  have  her  doubts  whether 
Triebschen  was  as  quiet  a  place  as  she  had  imagined) .  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th  the  players  grouped  themselves  on  the  stairs  leading 
to  the  upper  floor,  where,  in  the  presence  of  the  astonished  Cosima, 
the  children  and  Nietzsche,  Wagner  conducted  the  first  performance 
of  the  lovely  work.  Sulzer  arrived  from  Zurich  in  the  afternoon  in 

•  See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  271  ff. 

7  The  dedicatory  page  of  the  manuscript  bears  the  following  description:  "Trieb- 
schen Idyll,  with  Fidi's  Bird-song  and  Orange  Sunrise,  presented  as  a  Symphonic 
Birthday  Greeting  to  his  Cosima  by  her  Richard,  1870."  When  the  score  was  pub- 
lished, in  1878,  Wagner  prefaced  it  with  a  poem,  commencing  "Es  war  dein  opfer- 
muthig  hehrer  Wille",  in  which  he  sang  Cosima's  praises  for  the  double  service  of 
devoting  her  life  to  him  and  presenting  him  with  a  son. 

"Fidi"  was  the  domestic  name  for  Siegfried.  The  "Orange  Sunrise"  refers  to 
nature's  handsome  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  boy's  coming  into  the  world 
by  picking  out  in  glowing  colours,  on  the  morning  of  his  birth,  the  orange  wall-paper 
by  the  bedroom  door.  (See  supra,  p.  191). 
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time  to  hear  a  second  and  third  performance,  together  with  a  Beet- 
hoven sextet  s  and  the  Wedding  March  from  Lohengrin. 

Purged  of  the  passion  for  giving  the  universe  lessons  in  practical 
politics,  with  the  Cosima  complication  at  last  at  an  end,9  and  with 
his  patriotic  imagination  stimulated  by  the  success  of  the  German 
arms,  Wagner  now  entered  upon  a  new  and  most  vital  period  of 
creation,  both  musical  and  literary.  The  day  after  the  outbreak  of 
war  he  began  his  notable  essay  on  Beethoven,  which  he  finished  on 
the  following  llth  September.  Motived,  in  part,  by  the  desire  to 
contribute  something  of  his  own  to  the  Beethoven  centenary  cele- 
brations in  the  December  of  that  year,  the  essay  served  him  as  an 
outlet  for  all  he  felt  just  then  not  only  on  the  subject  of  the  Scho- 
penhauerian  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  music  but  also  on  that  of  the 
virtues  of  the  German  spirit.  Equally  important,  in  another  way, 
is  the  paper  on  The  Destiny  of  Opera,  which  he  read  as  his  "instal- 
lation thesis"  at  a  session  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  on 
the  29th  April,  1871.  For  some  years  now  his  pen  was  to  be  mainly 
occupied  with  matters  concerning  his  own  art,  on  which  he  could 
bring  to  bear  the  full  weight  of  a  lifetime's  thought  and  practical 
experience.  His  prose  writings  from  now  onwards,  until  the  time, 
three  or  four  years  before  his  death,  when  he  once  more  became 

8  Presumably  Op.  81,  in  E  flat,  for  string  quartet  and  two  horns. 

9  They  were  married  at  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  August  —  the  King's 
birthday  —  in  the  Protestant  Church  at  Lucerne.  The  witnesses  were  Richter  and 
Malwida  von  Meysenbug.  Nietzsche  had  been  asked  to  be  one  of  the  witnesses,  but 
he  was  in  France  at  the  time. 

On  the  20th  Wagner  had  sent  Dufflipp,  for  transmission  to  the  Kong,  Richter's 
copy  of  the  Orchestral  Sketch  of  the  first  act  of  the  Gotterdammerung,  together  with 
a  poem,  commencing  "Gesprochen  ist  das  K<5nigswort'%  in  which  Wagner  congratu- 
lated Ludwig  on  having  ordered  the  mobilisation  of  the  Bavarian  army  on  the 
16th  July.  On  the  21st  he  asked  Dlifflipp  to  pass  on  to  the  King  the  news  that  he  and 
Cosima  were  to  marry  on  the  25th.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  Ludwig  thanked  him 
by  telegram  for  the  Sketch,  and  assured  him  that  his  thoughts  were  with  him  and 
Cosima.  There  is  no  letter  of  his  to  Wagner  between  the  5th  June,  1870  and  the  18th 
February,  1871, 

The  situation  was  not  without  its  humours:  the  President  of  the  Soci£t£  des  Amis 
du  Divorce,  71,  Rue  Saint-Sauveur,  Paris,  having  read  of  the  marriage  in  the  papers, 
sent  Wagner  a  letter  informing  him  that  he  had  been  made  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Society. 

It  was  from  the  papers  that  Liszt  heard  of  the  marriage,  a  week  after  the  event. 
Cosima  had  not  written  to  him  for  a  year,  he  told  Princess  Wittgenstein  on  the  HtJb. 
September.  What  he  thought  of  it  all  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  when  his  Paris 
bankers  got  into  touch  with  Germany  again  after  the  war  he  instructed  them  to  pay 
Cosima's  allowance,  as  before,  not  to  Frau  Wagner  but  to  Baroness  von  Bulow. 
Wagner  was  very  angry  over  this  "slight",  and  Cosima  had  to  break  her  long  silence 
and  write  to  her  father  in  protest, 
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unduly  conscious  of  his  mission  as  seer  and  prophet,  are  among  the 
most  suggestive  documents  in  musical  literature. 

His  minor  works  of  1870  and  1871  hardly  call  for  mention  ex- 
cept for  the  sake  of  completing  the  record.  The  war  had  made  him 
more  consciously  German  than  he  had  ever  been.  In  1863,  in  a 
poem  on  The  German  Fatherland,  he  had  asked  bitterly  just  what 
the  "German  Fatherland"  is.  Is  it  Nibelh^im,  or  Gotham-land?  Is 
it  where  the  Jew  gives  himself  airs,  where  every  knave  laughs  in  his 
sleeve,  where  everyone  takes  himself  seriously,  where  mediocrity 
thrives  and  spits  in  the  face  of  what  is  noble,  where  one  must  be  a 
hundred  years  old  before  he  can  hope  for  recognition?  —  and  so 
on.  Yes,  he  concludes,  this  is  the  Fatherland.  But  that  was  written 
in  the  days  when  things  were  going  badly  with  him,  and  his  natural 
impulse  was  to  blame  Germany  for  it.  Now  his  patriotic  fervour 
finds  vent  in  a  poem  To  the  German  Army  before  Paris,  and  in  the 
Kaisermarsch  with  its  choral  finale,  in  which  he  sings  the  praises 
of  that  King  of  Prussia  who  had  now  become  German  Kaiser: 
"Heil,  Kaiser!  Heil  King  Wilhelm!  Highest  of  crowned  ones!  .  .  . 
Through  you  arose  the  German  Reich  like  an  oak-tree  putting  forth 
new  green  leaves.  Heil  your  ancestors!  Heil  your  banners,  which  we 
carried  when  with  you  we  smote  the  French.  .  .  ."  He  was  suffi- 
ciently critical  of  himself  never  to  be  under  the  illusion  that  the 
Kaisermarsch  was  one  of  his  best  musical  works.10 

To  the  German  Army  before  Paris  —  five  stanzas  in  which  he 
glorified  the  Germans  as  a  nation  of  born  conquerors,  insulted  the 
French,  and  hailed  the  creation  of  a  new  Kaiserdom  lx  —  was  not 
published  until  1873,  when  Wagner  used  it  to  introduce  Volume  IX 
of  his  Collected  Writings.  He  had,  however,  sent  it  in  the  early 
weeks  of  1871  to  Bismarck,  then  at  Versailles,  who  acknowledged 
it  in  a  letter  of  the  21st  February  in  which  he  in  turn  complimented 

10  For  his  own  disparaging  comments  on  it  see  Vol.  Ill,  p.  448,  note, 

11  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  Ashton  EUis's  English  version  of 
the  lines: 

Das  hohe  lied 
Dem  Siege-Fried 

jetzt  singen  angstlich  Diplomaten, 
vereint  mit  argerlichen  Demokratenl  — 

The  lofty  psalm 
of  triumph  *s-calm 
is  hushed  by  voices  diplomatic 
attuned  to  peevish  counsels  democratic. 
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Wagner  on  having  won  a  victory  of  his  own  over  the  Parisians  with 
his  works.12 

The  tumid  doggerel  of  the  "People's  Song"  with  which  the  Kaiser- 
marsch  ends  was  an  afterthought  on  Wagner's  part,  as  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  music  (the  main  melody  of  the  March) 
lies  badly  for  all  the  voices.13  It  is  to  Wagner's  credit  that  he  himself 
did  not  take  the  "poem'!  seriously;  it  could  have  been  no  one  but 
himself  who  parodied  it  at  Christmas,  1871,  when  the  children 
greeted  Cosima  with  a  version  of  it  in  which 

Heil!  Heil  dem  Kaiser! 

KonigWilhelm! 
aller  Deutschen  Hort  und  Freiheitswehr! 

Hochste  der  Kronen, 
wie  ziert  dein  Haupt  sie  hehr! 

became 

Heil!  Heil  der  Mutter! 

Unserer  Mama, 
Ihrer  Kinder  Hort  und  Tugendlehr'! 

Beste  der  Frauen, 
wie  ziert  Dein  Lob  Dich  hehr! 

while  the  praise  of  the  Kaiser's  ancestors  and  his  victorious  stand- 
ards: 

Heil  seinen  Ahnen, 

seinen  Fahnen, 

die  dich  fiihrten,  die  wir  trugen, 
als  mit  dir  wir  Frankreich  schlugen! 

became  transmuted  into  praise  of  Cosima's  little. Siegfried: 

Heil  Deinem  Siegfried! 
Unserem  Fidi!  etc. 

w  The  letter  will  be  found  in  BBW,  1901,  p.  220. 

»  Also  by  the  letter  of  the  15th  March  (GRW,  IV,  346)  in  which  he  offered  the 
work  to  Wieprecht,  the  Director  of  Prussian  military  music.  Wagner  wrote  the 
March  in  the  first  instance  for  military  band,  and  his  idea  was  that  the  German 
soldiers  should  sing  the  main  melody  at  the  finish  in  unison,  "as  the  English  do  with 
'God  save  the  Bang'."  It  was  only  when  the  work  was  declined  in  Berlin  that  he  re- 
cast ^it  for  concert  orchestra  and  added  the  words,  which  were  to  be  sung  unisono 
by  singers  not  placed  on  a  platform  but  distributed  among  the  audience:  the  latter 
also  was  to  be  supplied  with  printed  copies  of  the  words  and  melody. 
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This  domestic  masterpiece  was  not  included  by  Wagner  in  Vol.  IX 
of  his  Collected  Writings :  perhaps  the  Kaiser  and  Bismarck  would 
not  have  been  flattered  by  it.14  Its  build  and  prosody  show  that  on 
the  morning  of  Christmas  Day,  1871  it  must  have  been  sung  to  the 
melody  of  the  Kaisermarsch. 

4 

But  if  there  is  nothing  much  in  either  the  words  or  the  music  of 
the  March  it  at  least  makes  a  glorious  sound.  Towards  another  pa- 
triotic work  of  his,  however,  posterity  finds  it  less  easy  to  exercise 
indulgence.  This  is  Eine  Kapitulation,  a  tasteless,  witless  farce,  the 
loutish  Teutonic  humours  of  which  are  ungraced  by  a  single  touch 
of  literary  finesse.  One  does  not  expect  the  emotions  of  the  average 
man  in  any  nation  to  be  at  their  most  delicate  during  a  war,  and  as 
a  general  principle  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  our  making 
the  enemy  of  the  moment  the  butt  of  our  wit.  But  only  a  man  of 
rather  coarse  fibre  could  have  gone  about  in  Wagner's  deliberate 
way  to  make  merry  over  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  beleaguered 
and  starving  Parisians.  The  sorry  farce,  though  written  in  Novem- 
ber, 1870,  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  was  not  published  until  1873. 
The  only  result  it  had  then  on  the  French  was  to  rouse  an  anger  in 
them  that  did  not  die  down  for  a  whole  generation.  Many  of  his 
most  ardent  admirers  there  turned  away  in  disgust  from  the  man 
who  could  not  merely  perpetrate  a  bestiality  of  this  sort  in  1870  but 
could  complacently  think  it  worth  publishing  three  years  later, 
when  it  no  longer  had  the  excuse  of  the  war-hysteria  behind  it.  It 
had  the  consequence,  among  others,  of  ending  the  friendship  be- 
tween Wagner  and  Mendes.  What  chiefly  angered  Catulle  was  the 
way  in  which  the  greatest  of  contemporary  poets,  Victor  Hugo,  had 
been,  handled  in  the  crude  farce.  For  Catulle,  Wagner  remained  to 
the  end  a  great  musician,  but  for  the  man  Wagner  he  had  little  now 
but  contempt.  He  was  among  those  who  attended  the  first  Bayreuth 
festival  in  1876;  but  while  he  was  there  he  passed  the  gates  of 
Wahnf ried  without  calling/5 

M  It  is  given  by  Du  Moulin  in  MECW,  I,  593-4. 

15  Wagner  had  even  the  bad  manners  and  the  bad  taste  to  introduce  his  devoted 
Alsatian  admirer  Schur&  into  the  farce  in  this  fashion: 
*  Mottu:  Presenter  I'armel  Oil  est  FAlsacien  pour  chanter  I'hymneP 
Keller:  (steps  forward  and  sings  in  Alsatian  dialect).  "O  Strassburg,  O  Strass- 
burg,  du  wunderschone  Stadt"  etc. 
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Wagner  is  seen  in  the  worst  possible  light,  again,  in  the  manner 
of  his  attempt  to  float  the  farce.  As  had  so  often  been  the  case  with 
him,  now  that  he  had  a  shabby  thing  to  do  he  preferred  to  do  it 
anonymously  or  under  a  pseudonym.  He  sophistically  tried  to  make 
out  later  that  in  publishing  Eine  Kapitulation  (in  1873)  he  had  "no 
thought  of  making  the  Parisians  look  ridiculous  after  the  event", 
for  the  Germans,  seen  in  the  same  light,  were  equally  ridiculous, 
and  whereas  the  French  always  showed  themselves  original  even  in 
their  follies,  the  Germans,  in  their  attempts  to  imitate  them,  be- 
came merely  odious.  As  usual,  fooling  himself  in  true  German  fash- 
ion with  words  he  naively  believed  that  he  was  fooling  other  people. 
He  had  written  the  farce  in  1870  because  he  hated  the  French  and 
exulted  in  the  sufferings  of  beleaguered  Paris :  he  published  it  in 
1873  because,  in  his  incurable  vanity,  he  thought  it  witty.  But  in 
1870,  though  willing  enough  to  stab,  he  preferred  to  stab  in  the 
dark.  He  sent  the  manuscript  of  what  he  called  his  "comedy  in  the 
antique  manner"  to  Richter,  pretending  that  it  was  from  another 
hand  than  his,  and  asking  him  to  set  it  to  music  in  the  style  of  "a 
parody  of  an  Offenbachian  parody"  and  then  try  to  get  it  produced 
in  Berlin. 

"If  this  drollery  is  put  on  the  stage  in  the  right  clever  style  it  is  bound 
to  stand  out  incomparably  well  from  the  mass  of  similar  productions 
at  this  time,  and  consequently  prove  very  popular." 

Whether  Richter  ever  thought  of  supplying  the  music  is  doubtful ; 
and  perhaps,  knowing  Wagner  as  he  must  have  done  by  this  time, 
he  was  never  really  taken  in  by  the  attempt  to  conceal  the  true 
authorship  of  the  text,  though  it  was  not  until  the  26th  December  — 
more  than  a  month  after  he  had  received  the  manuscript  —  that 

Mottu:  A  present:  jurez! 
,    Keller:  Schure  ist  nicht  da! 
Mottu:  Bete  d'Alsacient  Le  jurement! 

Wagner  had  an  unhappy  talent  for  getting  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  French,  Bizet 
happened  one  day  to  read  the  German  Art  and  German  Politics  of  1867.  "According 
to  Wagner",  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Paul  Lacpmbe,  "it  is  the  destiny  of  Prussia  to 
destroy  France  politically,  and  that  of  Bavaria,  under  its  King,  to  destroy  her  in- 
tellectually* .  .  *  This  pasteboard  republican  would  amuse  me  vastly  if  he  did  not 
make  me  sick.  I  would  like  to  rub  his  nose  in  his  article/' 

Bizet's  anger  goes  to  confirm  the  view  I  have  expressed  earlier  (supra,  p.  106) 
that  it  was  the  feeling  that  Wagner's  animus  against!  the  French  would  be  likely 
to  spoil  the  relations  between  Bavaria  and  France  at  a  critical  tame  that  made 
King  Ludwig  suppress  the  last  two  of  the  German  Art  and  German  Politics  articles 
on  the  ground  that  the  series  was  becoming  "suicidal1*. 
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Wagner  admitted  to  him  his  responsibility  for  the  work.16  But  Rich- 
ter  submitted  it  anonymously  to  the  Berlin  Vorstadttheater,  which 
had  the  good  sense  to  reject  it. 


With  the  King  also  Wagner  was  playing  somewhat  less  than 
straight  about  this  time. 

On  the  28th  December  (1870)  he  wrote  to  Ludwig  that  he  hoped 
to  finish  the  composition  of  the  Gotterdammerung  in  1871.  To  that 
end,  instead  of  completing  in  full  score  the  portion  already  written 
he  thinks  it  better,  he  says,  to  push  on  without  intermission  with 
the  Composition  Sketch  of  the  remainder  of  the  opera  while  the 
creative  fit  is  on  him.  As  for  the  production  of  the  complete  Ring, 
he  continues,  his  plans  are  ripening,  and  he  will  lay  them  before 
the  King  when  the  latter  so  desires.  The  plan  at  the  back  of  his  mind 
at  that  time,  of  course,  was  to  produce  the  work  in  the  old  opera 
house  in  Bayreuth.  Of  this,  however,  he  gives  Ludwig  no  hint  as  yet, 
though  apparently  he  had  already  let  some  of  his  friends  into  the 
secret.1.7  Ludwig  replied  affectionately  on  the  18th  February.  He  is 
delighted  to  hear  that  the  Gotterdammerung  is  well  in  hand.  He 
asks  for  more  pages  of  the  autobiography.  To  Wagner  he  looks  for 
his  sole  consolation  in  a  world  that  is  so  full  of  cares  for  him  that 
he  has  once  more  been  thinking  of  abdicating.  He  asks  for  the  earli- 
est possible  information  about  Wagner's  plan  for  a  complete  pro- 
duction of  the  Ring,  "the  greatest,  most  comprehensive,  most  mar- 
vellous of  all  works  that  ever  sprang  from  the  human  mind."  Per- 
haps he  thought  that,  now  the  Cosima  matter  had  been  regularised, 
Wagner's  repugnance  to  Munich  would  be  lessened,  and  the  produc- 
tion could  take  place  there. 

Wagner  finished  the  Orchestral  Sketch  of  the  Kaisermarsch  on 
the  25th,  and  completed  the  full  score  on  the  15th  March.  One  won- 
ders whether  his  laudation  of  the  King  of  Prussia  in  the  choral 
finale  of  the  work  was  wholly  unconnected  with  the  thought  that 

"  See  Richter's  diary,  in  KLRWB,  V,  165. 

17  On  the  preceding  5th  September  he  had  written  to  Gatulle  Mendes  half- 
jocularly  expressing  the  fearjthat  now  —  in  consequence  of  the  war  —  Pasdeloup  will 
not  venture  to  play  any  German  music  in  Paris,  and  adding  that,  he  would  have  to 
"fix  up  Bayreuth  by  way  of  compensation  for  you".  Evidently  he  had  already 
spoken  to  Catulle  of  his  Bayreuth  plan. 
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this  time  Ludwig  really  might  abdicate,  and  it  might  therefore  be 
prudent  of  the  composer  of  the  German-national  Ring  to  attract  the 
benevolent  attention  of  the  German-national  Kaiser.  In  a  postscript 
to  the  issue,  in  1878,  of  What  is  German?  he  disclosed  how,  while 
the  German  troops  were  returning  home  after  their  victory,  he  made 
private  enquiries  in  Berlin  as  to  whether,  if  a  "grand  solemnity" 
for  the  troops  were  being  contemplated  there,  he  would  be  allowed 
to  compose  the  music  for  it.  The  answer  was  that  it  was  not  pro- 
posed to  revive  painful  impressions  by  any  such  celebration.  He 
then  suggested,  still  privately,  another  piece  of  music,  to  accom- 
pany the  entry  of  the  troops,  at  the  close  of  which,  say  at  the  march- 
past  before  the  victorious  monarch,  the  singer-corps  so  carefully 
tended  in  the  Prussian  army  should  strike  in  with  a  national  song. 
The  answer  from  Berlin  was  that  this  was  impracticable,  in  view  of 
arrangements  already  made.  Thereupon,  says  Wagner,  "I  arranged 
my  Kaisermarsch  for  the  concert  room:  may  it  fit  in  there  as  best  it 
can!"  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  exact  dates  of  this  cor- 
respondence. 

Wagner  certainly  gave  some  of  his  German  contemporaries  the 
impression  that  round  about  1870  he  was  doing  his  best  to  "cash 
in"  on  the  newly-aroused  "national"  feeling.  "One  of  liis  most  re- 
pellent traits  as  the  Folk's  culture-apostle",  Bernouilli  wrote  in 
1908, 

"is  his  calculated  affectation  of  teutomairia,  the  shrewd  way  in  which, 
on  occasion,  he  knew  how  to  make  use  of  this  to  attain  his  ends.  The 
crassest  example  of  this  is  his  coarse  anti-French  satire  of  1870,  the 
would-be  comedy  Eine  Kapitulcdion*9 1S 

The  judgment  is  not  only  harsh  but  a  trifle  short-sighted;  for  fun- 
damentally Wagner's  teutomania  at  this  time  was  110  "affectation" 
but  the  genuine  expression  of  his  feelings.  At  the  same  time  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  he  made  the  most,  for  the  immediate  ends  of 
his  artistic  ideal,  of  this  temporary  harmony  between  his  own  opin- 
ions and  those  of  the  majority  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  Undoubt- 
edly he  played  the  Kaisermarsch  about  this  time,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  for  all  it  was  worth  to  him  and  his  Bayreuth  plan, 

» BON,  1, 105.  "  ~~~' 
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To  return  to  the  King.  Obviously  he  would  have  to  learn  the  real 
state  of  affairs  as  to  the  Ring  before  very  long;  but  Wagner  even  yet 
does  not  see  fit  to  tell  him  the  whole  truth  straight  out.  He  goes  so 
far,  however,  in  an  extremely  long  letter  of  the  1st  March,  to  admit 
him  into  the  outer  court  of  the  secret.  He  prepares  the  ground  with 
an  exposition  of  his  development  as  an  artist;  his  gradual  revolt, 
even  in  his  Dresden  days,  against  the  ordinary  opera  theatre,  as 
being  incapable  of  realising  his  ideal;  his  intention  from  the  first 
to  produce  the  Ring  under  the  special  conditions  he  had  set  forth 
in  his  Foreword  to  the  published  poem;  the  circumstances  that 
impelled  him  to  break  off  the  composition  with  the  second  act  of 
Siegfried  and  write  first  Tristan  and  then  the  Meistersinger ;  his  re- 
sumption of  work  on  the  Ring;  his  feelings,  as  of  "a  father  whose 
child  has  been  torn  from  him  and  delivered  up  to  prostitution", 
when  the  Rhinegold  and  the  Valkyrie  were  given  in  spite  of  him; 
his  inability  to  complete  the  scoring  of  Siegfried,  his  excuse  being 
that  he  felt  his  imaginative  powers  drooping  when  he  stared  at  the 
ruled  lines;  his  anxious  pondering  of  this  problem;  his  intention 
of  reading  an  essay  in  Berlin  on  The  Destiny  of  Opera  in  which  he 
proposes  to  outline  his  scheme  for  the  Ring; 19  that  scheme  is  to 
take  the  form  of  "a  German  national  undertaking"  the  sole  direc- 
tion of  which  is  to  be  in  his  hands.  He  has  already  chosen  the  place 
for  this  venture,  he  says,  though  even  yet  he  does  not  tell  the  King 
where  it  is:  he  excuses  himself,  in  studiously  vague  terms,  from 
doing  so,  on  the  sophistical  ground  that  experience  has  taught  him 
the  danger  of  being  too  explicit  in  the  opening  stage  of  a  new  under- 
taking —  he  does  not  want  to  evoke  too  much  opposition  to  his 
scheme  right  away. 

Catulle  and  Judith  Mendes,  as  we  have  seen,  already  knew  about 
Bayreuth;  so  did  Klindworth;  so  did  Mme  Mouchanoff;  so,  doubt- 

19  He  did  not  do  so  on  that  occasion,  however;  but  he  wrote,  during  the  weeks 
that  followed  the  composition  of  The  Destiny  of  Opera,  an  essay  entitled  On  the  Pro- 
duction of  the  Stage-Festival-play  '  The  Nibelung's  Ring9:  a  Communication  and  Sum- 
mons to  the  Friends  of  my  Art.  This  he  printed  in  1873  in  A  Final  Report  on  the  Fates 
and  Circumstances  that  attended  the  Execution  of  the  Stage-Festival-Play  *  The  Nibelung's 
Ring'  down  to  the  Founding  of  the  Wagner-Societies,  which  will  be  found  in  RWGS, 
IX,  311  ff.  In  the  "Communication"  just  referred  to  he  outlined  his  scheme  for  a 
special  theatre  for  the  Ring,  to  be  realised  through  Societies  of  his  well-wishers.  More 
will  «be  said  on  this  subject  later. 
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less,  did  others  of  his  intimates.20  The  one  person  whom  Wagner 
had  not  seen  fit  to  take  into  his  confidence  all  this  time  was  the 
King  who  had  done  so  much  —  indeed  everything  —  to  make  the 
completion  of  the  Ring  possible.  He  tells  Ludwig  this  much,  how- 
ever,, that  the  place  is  somewhere  in  Bavaria,  and  that  it  .has  the 
great  advantage  of  not  necessitating  the  building  of  a  theatre.  He 
asks  the  King  to  instruct  Diifflipp  to  get  into  touch  with  him  not 
only  on  this  matter  but  on  the  correlative  one  of  a  change  of  resi- 
dence; for  of  course  he  will  have  to  make  his  future  home  where 
the  theatre  is.  He  concludes  with  some  windy  advice  to  the  King  in 
matters  political:  it  is  true,  he  says,  that  Bavaria  has  lost  influence 
through  recent  events,  but  Ludwig  should  console  himself  now  by 
trying  to  achieve  in  the  "ideal"  sphere  what  has  slipped  from  his 
hands  in  the  real;  he  is  to  set  the  new  Germany  an  "example". 
To  talk  of  that  kind  the  King  was  soon  to  give  his  own  despairing 
answer:  disillusioned  about  the  real  world,  and  disappointed  in  his 
hopes  of  being  Wagner's  full  partner  in  the  achievement  of  "our 
ideal",  he  shrank  inward  upon  himself  and  tried  to  realise  his 
artistic  longings  in  the  architectural  schemes  that  were  one  day  to 
bring  him  down  in  ruin. 


At  this  point  it  will  be  a  convenience  to  the  reader  to  have  before 
him  in  tabular  form  the  dates  and  details  of  the  completion  of  the 
Ring,  not  only  for  convenience  of  future  reference  but  because  these 
dates  throw  a  little  light  on  the  not  quite  honest  game  that  Wagner 
was  playing  with  King  Ludwig. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  he  had  suspended  work  on  Siegfried 
in  1857,  after  completing  the  composition  of  the  first  two  acts.  The 
remaining  details  are  as  follows:  21 

20  The  Lucerne  bookseller  Prell  must  also  liave  been  let  into  the  secret.  In  October, 
1870  he  collected  information  about  Bayreutb  for  Wagner,  who  was  delighted  to 
learn  from  him  that  the  situation  of  the  town  was  favourable  and  that  houses  could 
easily  be  rented  there. 

n  C.S.  »  Composition  Sketch,  i.e.,  the  first  swift  draft. 

O.S.  «•  Orchestral  Sketch,  i.e.,  a  fuller  lay-out  of  the  texture  in  three  or  four 
staves,  with  suggestions  of  the  scoring;  this  Sketch,  of  course,  would  convey  little  to 
anyone  but  Wagner  himself. 

F.O.S.  »  the  full  orchestral  score,  from  which  the  parts  would  have  to  be  copied, 
and  without  which  a  performance  was  impossible. 
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Siegfried 

27/9/64.  Act  I,  Scene  2.  F.O.S.  begun. 

22/12/64.  Act  II.  F.O.S.  begun. 

23/2/69.  do.          do.  finished. 

1/3/69.  Act  III.  C.S.  begun. 

14/6/69.  do.          do.  finished. 

25/6/69.  do.       O.S.  begun. 

5/8/69.  do.          do.  finished. 

[25/8/69.  Wagner  sends  the  King  a  copy  of  Act  ///,  0.5.  ] 

25/8/69.  Act  III.  F.O.S.  begun. 

[18/10/70.     Richter  begins  copy  of  Act  HI,  F.O.S.] 

5/2/71.  Act  III.  F.O.S.  finished. 

[8/2/71.  Richter  finishes  copy  of  Act  HI,  F.O.S.'] 

[11/2/71.  do.  begins  copy  of  Act  II,  F.O.S.'} 

Die  Gotterdammerung. 
2/10/69.  Norns  Scene.  C.S.  begun. 

11/1/70.  Prelude.  O.S.  begun.22 

5/6/70.  Act  I.  C.S.  finished. 

2/7/70.  do.     O.S.  finished.. 

[18/8/70.       Richter  finishes' copy  for  the  King  of  O.S.  of  Act  I, 
including  Prelude.] 

[20/8/70.        Wagner  sends  this  copy  to  the  King.] 
24/6/71.  Act  II.  C.S.  begun. 

5/7/71.  do.      O.S.     do. 

19/11/71.  do.       do.      finished. 

[4/12/71.       Wagner  sends  the  King  a  copy  of  Act  II,  O.S. 
(This   was   mostly  made   by  a  Zurich  music 
teacher f  one  Spiegel).] 
4/1/72.  Act  III.  C.S.  begun. 

9/2/72.  do.       O.S.     do. 

10/4/72.  do.       C.S.  finished. 

22/7/72.  do.       O.S.     do. 

21/11/74.         Acts  I-III.  F.O.S.  finished. 

**  If  the  reader  finds  the  first  four  or  five  of  the  following  details  a  bit  confusing, 
he  has  only  to  remember  that  while,  for  the  ordinary  spectator,  the  "first  Act"  of  the 
opera  extends  from  the  opening  chord  to  the  falling  of  the  curtain  after  the  scene 
in  which  Siegfried  has  taken  the  Ring  from  Brynhilde,  Wagner  describes  the  whole 
of  the  opening  scene  as  the  "Prelude",  "Act  I"  commencing,  for  him,  with  the  scene 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Gibichunga. 
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Now  in  his  letter  of  the  1st  March,  1871 9  Wagner,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  gives  the  King  to  understand  that  he  had  tried  to  settle 
down  to  making  the  full  score  of  "the  lately  composed  parts  of  my 
work'%  but  had  failed,  owing  to  his  having  no  heart  to  complete  the 
Ring  until  there  was  a  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  produce  it  in 
accordance  with  his  intentions.  But  reference  to  the  tabular  state- 
ment given  above  will  show  not  only  that  the  full  score  of  the  whole 
of  Siegfried  had  been  completed  a  month  before  the  date  of  his  let- 
ter to  Ludwig,  but  that  Richter  had  by  that  time  finished  his  copy  — 
intended  for  practical  use,  Wagner's  own  manuscript,  of  course, 
being  the  ultimate  property  of  the  King  —  of  Act  III,  and  had 
started  work  on  the  score  of  Act  II.  Wagner,  therefore,  was  deliber- 
ately misleading  the  King.  His  motive  was  obvious :  he  feared  that 
if  he  were  to  send  Ludwig  the  full  score  of  Siegfried  there  would 
be  a  repetition  of  his  experiences  with  the  Rhinegold  and  the  Val- 
kyrie, performances  of  which  in  Munich  had  been  made  possible 
by  the  fact  of  the  King's  possession  of  the  manuscript  full  scores, 
from  which  the  parts  had  only  to  be  copied.  For  a  whole  year  (since 
March,  1870)  the  idea  of  Bayreuth  had  been  shaping  itself  in 
Wagner's  mind;  and  he  had  been  determined  all  along  to  check- 
mate the  King  by  the  simple  move  of  withholding  from  him  the 
remaining  scores  of  the  Ring.29  There  was  some  excuse  for  his  re- 
sorting to  that  strategy ;  the  pity  is  that  in  so  doing  he  had  also  to 
resort  to  a  piece  of  deliberate  falsehood  to  his  benefactor,  whose 
munificence  alone  had  made  his  work,  and  indeed  his  very  exist- 
ence, possible,  and  who,  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  1864,  was 
not  only  the  moral  but  the  legal  owner  of  the  scores  of  the  Ring. 
Let  us  refresh  our  memories  of  the  circumstances  relevant  to  the 
case. 

23  Wagner  was  at  this  time  trying  to  place  Klindworth  as  Kapellmeister  in  Munich. 
Klindworth  had  been  in  Triebschen  in  July  (1870),  and  Wagner  had  obviously  told 
him  that  "on  no  account  would  he  deliver  up  the  score  of  Siegfried  to  the  King,"  He 
is  "absolutely  determined"  never  to  set  foot  in  Munich  again;  he  is  therefore  more 
anxious  than  ever  to  establish  Klindworth  in  the  Court  Theatre,  as  someone  on 
whom  he  can  rely.  The  complete  Ring  will  not  be  given  in  Munich  under  Wagner,  for 
he  has  a  big  plan  in  his  mind  for  producing  it  elsewhere:  Klindworth,  however,  can 
give  it  in  Munich  after  that.  Dufflipp  was  still  hoping  that  after  the  marriage  Wagner 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  to  Munich  again  — 'yst  another  indication  that  it  was 
Wagner's  association  with  Cosima  that  had  been  the  primary  cause  of  the  town  and 
the  Court  Theatre  having  become  impossible  for  him.  But  Wagner  was  possessed 
with  a  fury  of  hatred  for  Munich,  and  was  ready  to  break  with  the  King  rather  than 
go  there  again.  See  Klindworth's  letter  of  the  31st  July  to  Biilow,  in  BB,  IV,  427  ff. 
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Under  the  agreement  of  the  18th  October,  1864  Wagner  had 
pledged  himself,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  him,  to 
deliver  the  scores  of  all  four  sections  of  the  Ring  to  the  Court  Sec- 
retariat within  not  more  than  three  years  from  that  date.  Clause  2     • 
ran  thus :  "The  work  is  to  be  the  property  of  His  Majesty  King  Lud- 
wig  II  of  Bavaria."  Under  Clause  5,  Wagner  was  to  declare  in  writ-  { 
ing  at  the  end  of  each  cqntractual  year  what  progress  he  had  made  • 
with  the  composition.  Under  Clause  6,  an  extension  of  the  period  f 
during  which  the  whole  work  was  to  be  completed  would  be  granted  ! 
only  in  case  of  a  long  illness  on  his  part.  Under  Clause  8,  if  Wagner    , 
failed  to  fulfil  the  conditions  as  to  the  completion  of  the  work  within 
the  specified  time,  or  such  conditions  in  that  respect  as  might  later 
be  agreed  upon,  he  would  be  required  to  refund  the  payments  made 
to  him.  Under  Clause  9,  if  Wagner  died  before  finishing  the  work 
(within  the  three  years),  so  much  of  it  as  was  completed  was  to 
be  delivered  to  the  Court  Secretariat.  And  in  his  instructions  of  the 
llth  October,  1864  to  Hofmann,  the  King  said  that  his  Court  Sec-     - 
retariat  was  to  draw  up  a  contract  with  Wagner  "under  which  the 
property  of  the  composition  mentioned  is  to  be  assured  to  me." 

No  doubt  Wagner  was  right  in  regarding  the  agreement  as  more 
or  less  a  formality,  designed  to  give  the  matter  a  legal  status  of 
which  the  King's  ministers  would  approve.  Still,  there  the  agree- 
ment was;  and  while  Wagner  had  had  no  scruple  in  availing  him- 
self of  the  financial  benefits  accruing  to  him  under  it,  he  had  failed 
to  fulfil  his  own  legal  obligations.  Moreover,  it  was  implicit  in  the 
contract  that  the  rights  of  performance  of  the  work  would  be  vested 
in  the  Royal  Court  Theatre.  Had  the  King  been  less  generous  than 
he  was,  he  might  have  pointed  out  to  Wagner  that  the  Bayreuth  plan 
was  an  infringement  of  this  implied  right;  and  Wagner  would  have 
been  hard  put  to  it  to  rebut  the  charge. 

No  defence  against  the  accusation  of  duplicity  can  be  put  up 
for  him  today.  On  the  28th  December  (1870)  he  told  Ludwig  that 
while  he  hoped  to  complete  the  composition  of  the  Gotterddm-  * 
merung  during  the  coming  year,  he  had  resolved  —  partly  in  order 
to  finish  the  creative  portion  of  his  work  while  he  was  in  the  mood 
for  it,  partly  because  in  his  then  bad  state  of  health  he  could  not 
face  the  labour  of  scoring  the  sections  he  had  already  written  —  to 
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postpone  this  latter  task  until  he  could  embark  on  the  orchestration 
as  a  whole.  That  story  was  quite  untrue,  as  a  glance  at  the  table 
given  above  will  show.  He  had  finished  the  full  score  of  the  second 
Act  of  Siegfried  in  February,  1869,  had  begun  that  of  the  third  Act 
in  the  following  August,  and  had  made  such  progress  with  it  that 
the  whole  task  was  finished  within  five  weeks  of  this  letter  of  his 
of  the  28th  December  to  the  King. 

His  duplicity  is  further  proved  by  letters  of  his  to  Karl  Klind- 
worth  and  to  Schott.  The  former  was  making  the  piano  score  of 
Siegfried.  From  a  letter  to  him  of  the  26th  April,  1870  we  learn 
that  the  full  score  of  the  second  Act  had  been  in  Klindworth's  hands 
for  this  purpose  for  some  time.  Wagner  invites  him  to  Triebschen 
for  his  summer  holiday,  promising  to  give  him  then  a  substantial 
portion  of  Act  III.  He  has  had  to  suspend  work  on  the  scoring  for  a 
while,  he  says,  in  order  to  concentrate  on  the  Gotterdammerung ;  but 
by  the  beginning  of  June,  when  he  will  have  completed  the  first 
Act  of  this,  he  will  be  able  to  give  all  his  attention  to  the  third  Act 
of  Siegfried.  On  the  25th  January,  1871  he  tells  Klindworth  that 
he  will  send  him  the  whole  of  the  Siegfried  full  score  in  about  a 
week  —  this  less  than,  a  month  after  he  had  solemnly  assured  King 
Ludwig,  without  a  blush,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  orchestrate  that 
opera  until  he  had  finished  with  the  composition  of  its  successor. 
And  to  Schott,  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  he  had  shown  quite  openly  the 
hand  he  kept  carefully  concealed  when  his  royal  protector's  eyes 
were  turned  in  that  direction.  He  had  been  so  annoyed  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Valkyrie  in  Munich,  he  says,  that  he  had  intended  not 
to  complete  the  orchestration  of  Siegfried,  as  he  knew  that  the  King 
was  eager  to  have  the  score,  and  if  he  got  it  he  would  immediately 
"repeat  the  experiment"  at  his  expense.  While,  however,  still  work- 
ing quietly  at  the  Gotterdammerung  he  had  also,  in  fact,  taken  the 
full  score  of  the  last  Act  of  Siegfried  in  hand :  "The  first  half  of  it 
was  sent  to  Klindworth  three  weeks  ago,  and  the  remainder  will  fol- 
low in  the  New  Year",  so  that  it  should  be  possible  for  Schott  to 
publish  the  piano  score  by  Easter  (1871). 

That  score  was  published,  apparently,  about  July,  for  we  find 
Wagner,  on  the  1st  of  that  month,  asking  Schott  for  twelve  free 
copies,  together  with  one  copy  on  vellum  paper  for;  the  King  of 
Bavaria.  Now  with  the  publication  of  this  piano  score,  which  of 
course  implied  the  existence  of  the  full  score,  tHere  was  necessarily 
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an  end  to  the  pretence  that  he  was  postponing  the  orchestration  of 
Siegfried  until  he  had  the  composition  of  the  Gotterddmmerung  off 
his  hands.24  If  the  King  did  not  know  enough  about  music  to  be 
aware  of  that,  anyone  in  the  musical  department  of  the  Court  The- 
atre would  have  been  able  to  enlighten  him.  But  even  before  July 
his  eyes  must  surely  have  been  opened  to  the  real  state  of  affairs. 
Wagner  had  been  in  correspondence  with  DiifHipp,  to  whom  he 
must  have  revealed  his  whole  scheme  for  Bayteuth;  for  on  the  19th 
April  Ludwig  wrote  to  Diifflipp,  "I  dislike  Wagner's  plain  very 
much:  it  will  be  a  pure  impossibility  to  produce  the  whole  Nibe- 
lungen  cycle  in  Bayreuth  next  year."  To  Wagner  himself,  five 
weeks  later,  he  described  the  scheme  as  magnificent,  though  he 
still  thought  there  were  too  many  difficulties  ahead  for  it  to  be 
realised  in  1872. 


How  are  we  to  account  for  his  taking  jhe  revelation  of  the 
Bayreuth  plan  so  placidly,  seeing  that  it  not  merely  meant  the  end 
of  all  his  dreams  for  making  Munich  the  centre  of  the  Wagnerian 
"regeneration"  of  art  but  exposed  the  lack  of  candour  in  Wagner's 
recent  dealings  with  him  personally?  He  may  have  consoled  him- 
self with  the  reflection  that,  after  all,  his  consuming  desire  to  hear 
the  Ring  would  be  likely,  all  things  considered,  to  be  appeased 
sooner  in  Bayreuth  than  in  Munich.  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt 
that  Wagner  had  named  1872  to  Diifflipp  as  the  .year  of  produc- 
tion. If  that  were  so,  it  is  hard  to  fight  down  the  suspicion  that  once 
more  he  was  not  playing  straight  with  the  King,  for  a  mere  five 
minutes*  reflection  would  have  been  sufficient  to  convince  him  that 

94  He  kept  up  the  deception  to  the  end,  keeping  the  King  in  play  until,  his  own 
plans  being  ready,  he  could  completely  out-manoeuvre  him  as  regards  a  performance 
of  Siegfried  in  Munich.  As  late  as  March,  1872  we  find  him  writing  to  Diifflipp,  "As 
regards  the  full  score  of  Siegfried,  it  is  doing  me  the  greatest  injustice  to  think  that 
1  am  'delaying*  the  delivery  of  it  to  his  Majesty.  This  score  does  not  exist."  To  which 
he  adds,  as  if  trying  to  salve  his  conscience,  "at  any  rate  not  completely".  That  was 
quite  untrue.  See  his  letter  of  the  27th  March,  1872,  to  Dufflipp. 

On  the  6th  February,  1872  he  wrote  to  Scho;tt  urging  him  to  lose  no  time  in  re- 
turning to  the  King  the  manuscript  of  the  Valkyrie  score,  which  the  latter  had  re- 
luctantly lent  to  the  firm.  It  would  annoy  his  Majesty, 'he  said,  and  make  matters 
very  difficult  for  himself  (Wagner),  if  there  is  any  delay.  The  King  had  asked  for  the 
Siegfried  score  as  a  quid  pro  quo,  but  this,  says  Wagner,  he  must  withhold  from  him 
at  present  "for  sad  reasons".  Not  a  word  here  about  the  full  score  of  the  third  Act 
being  '^on-existent",  or  even  "incomplete"! 
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there  was  no  more  chance  of  the  singers  and  players  being  gath- 
ered together  and  trained,  the  scenery  painted,  the  stage  machin- 
ery constructed,  the  necessary  funds  raised,  and  so  on  —  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  first  Act  of  the  Gotterdammerung  was 
as  yet  not  completed  even  in  the  Composition  Sketch  —  for  a  pro- 
duction in  Bayreuth  in  1872  than  there  was  for  the  tetralogy  being 
produced  in  the  moon.  It  is  just  possible  that  he  had  named  1872 
with  a  view  to  rushing  the  King  into  approval  of  his  scheme. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  practically  at  the  very  time  when 
Ludwig  was  writing  his  letter  of  the  19th  April  to  Diifflipp  that 
Wagner  realised  that  the  Bayreuth  plan  was  not  going  to  work  out 
by  any  means  as  easily  as  he  had  expected.  He  and  Cosima  had 
gone  to  Bayreuth  on  the  16th,  where  they  remained  until  the 
20th;  and  one  glance  at  the  little  theatre  had  shown  them  that  it 
would  be  useless  for  their  purpose.  It  was  the  most  fanciful  rococo, 
he  wrote  to  Diifflipp  on  the  20th,  and  any  reconstruction  would 
be  impossible.  He  had  accordingly  dismissed  it  from  his  mind,  he 
said,  though  he  had  keen  charmed  by  Bayreuth  and  its  surround- 
ings, and  was  more  resolved  than  ever  to  make  it  the  home  for  his 
Ring.  On  the  12th  May  he  publicly  announced  his  plan  for  a  pro- 
duction of  the  work  in  Bayreuth,  in  a  theatre  specially  built  for 
that  purpose:  the  date  fixed  for  the  performance  was  "one  of  the 
summer  months  of  1873". 25  Presumably  the  King  had  not  seen  this 
announcement  when,  on  the  26th  May,  he  expressed  his  doubts  to 
Wagner  whether  a  production  would  be  possible  in  1872.  (He  was 
in  the  mountains  at  that  time,  and  perhaps  out  of  touch  with  the 
course  of  events  in  the  outer  world)  * 

It  is  permissible,  however,  to  suggest  an  alternative  explanation 
for  the  calm  with  which  he  seems  to  have  accepted  the  new  situa- 
tion created  by  Wagner's  final  breach  with  Munich  and  his  concen- 
tration on  Bayreuth.  He  must  have  done  some  hard  thinking  about 
Wagner  and  about  life  in  general  during  the  last  two  years,  and 
had  probably  resigned  himself  to  the  conclusion  that  his  dream  of 
being  a  partner  in  "our  ideal"  of  the  regeneration  of  the  German 
world  through  the  theatre  had  small  hope  of  being  converted  into 
reality.  It  has  been  insisted  on  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  this 
biography,  for  the  fact  needs  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  that 
from  the  first  he  regarded  his  association  with  Wagner  not  simply 

?*  The  story  of  the  founding  of  Bayreuth  mil  be  told  in  connected  detail  later. 
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as  the  "protection"  of  an  artist  by  a  King  but  as  a  partnership  on 
virtually  equal  terms.  They  were  both  working  for  the  same  high 
end,  Wagner  as  creator,  he  as  the  means  —  especially  in  the  matter 
of  the  Semper  festival  theatre  —  by  which  the  grandiose  scheme  of 
the  seemingly  impossible  Ring  might  be  realised.  From  his  dream 
of  satisfying  his  own  instincts  as  an  artist  in  co-operation  with  Wag- 
ner he  now  had  a  rude  awakening;  and  that  native  shrewdness  in 
reading  men  which  more  than  one  observer  noted  in  him  from  his 
boyhood  must  have  made  it  clear  to  him  that  if  Munich  was  now 
no  longer  possible  for  Wagner  it  was  almost  entirely  the  latter's 
own  fault.  He  had  accumulated  enmities  in  the  political  world  by 
his  presumptuous  claim  to  be  the  guiding  spirit  in  the  political 
evolution  of  Bavaria.  The  Theatre  authorities  he  had  set  against 
him  by  his  intrigues  against  them  and  his  obvious  intention  of  plac- 
ing his  own  tools  in  all  the  key  posts.  On  his  own  frequent  admis- 
sion, the  Munich  performances  of  Tristan  and  the  Meistersinger 
had  been  almost  everything  he  could  have  desired,  and  certainly  far 
better  than  anything  he  could  have  attained  by  himself  anywhere 
else  in  Germany.26 

There  was  no  a  priori  reason,  then,  why,  given  a  cordial  co- 
operation on  his  part,  a  Munich  production  of  the  Ring  also  should 
not  have  come  as  near  his  ideal  as  would  be  possible  at  that  time. 
He  could  have  had  the  same  free  choice  of  singers  as  was  open  to 
him  at  Bayreuth:  there  was  no  limit  to  what  the  King  was  prepared 
to  do  in  spending  his  own  money  on  the  production  and  in  making 
whatever  alterations  in  the  structure  of  the  stage  might  have  been 
necessary.  But  Wagner  had  first  of  all  killed  the  noble  scheme  for 
the  Semper  festival  theatre  that  was  to  have  been  planned  from  the 
foundation-stone  upwards  expressly  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  Ringy  and  then,  when  only  the  Court  Theatre  remained  to 
him,  he  had  antagonised  almost  everyone  connected  with  that,  and 
retired  to  Triebschen  to  carry  out  a  mixed  policy  of  sulking  and 
throwing  sand  into  the  machinery  of  the  Theatre.  And  the  King,  as 
his  letters  show,  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  root  of  all  the 
trouble  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  had  been,  in  plain  language, 

86  When  Herbeck,  for  instance,  was  contemplating  giving  the  Meistersinger  in 
Vienna,  Wagner  told  him  (in  October,  1869)  that  he  should  take  the  Mtmich  pro- 
duction as  his  model;  there,  he  said,  he  had  had  "the  fullest  power  to  realise  his 
ideas".  On  the  14th  October  of  that  year,  again,  he  told  the*  King  that  the  Munich 
performances  had  been  the  most  perfect  that  any  of  his  works  had  ever  had, 
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the  Cosima  complication :  Wagner  had  turned  in  a  rage  against  the 
town  because  it  had  become  impossible  for  Cosima  to  show  her- 
self there.27 

10 

For  Wagner  the  great  artist  the  King  could  never  have  anything 
but  the  profoundest  respect.  But  as  regards  the  man  Wagner  the 
scales  must  have  fallen  from  his  eyes  by  now.  He  saw  himself  con- 
fronted by  a  combination  of  fanatical  idealism  and  ruthless  realism 
against  which  it  would  be  hopeless  to  contend  any  longer.  The  part- 
nership between  Wagner  and  himself  might  still  continue  on  the 
material  plane,  but  the  spiritual  bond  was  snapped  when  Munich 
was  pushed  aside  in  favour  of  Bayreuth.  But  the  artist  —  or  the 
longing  to  be  one  —  was  too  closely  interwoven  with  every  fibre  of 
Ludwig's  being  for  him  to  remain  purely  passive  under  the  shock 
of  Wagner's  desertion  of  him.  For  his  impulses  as  an  artist  there 
was  now  only  one  outlet,  and  one,  moreover,  in  which  he  would  be 
dependent  on  no  one  but  himself.  No  longer  able  to  "create",  in  his 
own  way,  through  Wagner  and  the  music  drama,  he  could  at  least 
bend  stubborn  stone  and  the  energies  of  a  thousand  craftsmen  to  his 
own  imperious  will.  It  was  from  this  period  onward  that  he  threw 
his  main  energies  into  the  creation  of  those  architectural  fancies, 
dream  succeeding  dream,  each  more  extravagant  than  its  prede- 
cessor, that  in  the  end  were  to  ruin  him.  A  beginning  had  been  made 
in  1869  with  the  relatively  modest  Linderhof  —  in  essence  no 
more  than  the  substitution  for  a  rough  hunting  lodge  of  his  father 
of  a  kingly  abode  in  which  he  could  be  at  once  comfortable  and 
alone,  surrendering  himself  to  those  dreams  of  mediaeval  king- 
hood  that  had  been  so  cruelly  frustrated  in  real  life.  But  it  was 
Neuschwanstein  — -  actually  the  creation  of  1871,  though  the  idea 
of  it  had  first  occurred  to  him  in  1869  —  that  he  not  only  first 
really  found  himself  but,  in  a  curious  way,  re-gathered  his  lost 
Wagner  about  him  also.  For  Neuschwanstein  was  his  peculiar  real- 
isation in  stone  of  all  the  desires  now  predominant  in  him  —  a 

27  In  the  early  weeks  of  1870,  we  learn  from  her  diary,  Diifflipp  told  them  how 
anxious  he  was  that  Billow  should  be  induced  to  hurry  on  the  divorce,  so  that  the 
King  could  receive  Wagner  in  Munich  and  associate  with  him  freely  again.  The 
evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the  difficulties  in  which  the  Cosima  Affair  landed 
him  were  the  root-cause  of  Wagner's  inappeasable  hatred,  of  Munich  from  1868 
onwards. 
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seemingly  inaccessible  quasi-mediaeval  stronghold,  perched  on  a 
dizzy  height  of  rock,  adorned  with  numberless  emblems  drawn 
from  the  sagas  and  the  Wagner  operas.  Herrenchiemsee  was  the 
next  creation  of  his  soaring  dreams.  He  became  the  loneliest  man 
in  Europe,  but  a  man  working  tirelessly,  feverishly,  to  incarnate 
the  visions  that  gave  his  imagination  no  rest.  And  the  severance  in 
spirit  from  Wagner,  if  not  the  origin  of  his  passion  for  building 
—  for  that  was  in  his  blood  —  was  certainly  answerable  for  the 
direction  it  took  and  the  extent  of  its  power  over  him.  For  he  too, 
in  his  way,  was,  like  Wagner,  an  artist  to  whom  visions  were  the 
true  reality,  and  the  actual  world  only  a  tiresome  irrelevance,  a 
crazy  discord  that  could  not  be  resolved  but  only  broken. 
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WAGNER  HAD  much  less  reason  to  love  Berlin  than  to  love 
Munich,  and  far  less  reason  to  be  grateful  to  it.  Why  then 
did  he  make  the  Prussian  capital  his  starting-point  in  the  cam- 
paign for  Bayreuth?  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  he  hoped  to 
benefit  by  the  up-surge  of  national  feeling  in  Germany  after  the 
defeat  of  the  French  and  the  founding  of  the  Reich.  Regarding  the 
Ring  as  the  purest  manifestation  of  the  German  spirit,  it  was  only 
natural  that  he  should  conceive  the  floating  of  it  to  be  a  national 
German  obligation.  And  so,  to  achieve  his  aim,  he  turned  in  the 
first  place  to  the  political  centre  of  that  Prussia  for  which  he  had 
hardly  been  able  to  find  a  temperate  epithet  in  days  gone  by. 

His  plans  for  a  production  of  the  Ring  had  been  from  the  very 
first  a  singular  mixture  of  audacious  idealism  and  dubious  prac- 
ticality. Let  us  run  an  eye  over  them  afresh.  His  original  idea,  as 
set  forth  in  his  letter  to  Uhlig  of  the  20th  September,  1850,  had 
been  to  raise  10,000  thalers  somehow  or  other  and  erect,  in  a 
meadow  near  Zurich,  a  plain  wooden  theatre  in  whiqh,  with  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  machinery  and  scenery,  he  would  give 
three  performances  of  Siegfried's  Death  in  a  single  week,  after 
which  he  would  pull  down  the  building  and  burn  his  score,  with  a 
parting  word  to  his  audience — "Now  go  you  and  do  likewise! 
But  if  you  want  to  hear  a  new  work  of  mine,  then  get  the  money 
together!"  Uhlig,  he  continues,  will  no  doubt  think  he  is  mad: 
nevertheless  to  accomplish  this  some  day  is  the  hope  of  his  life, 
the  only  purpose  that  can  stimulate  him  to  continue  creative  work. 

Fantastic  as  his  talk  about  burning  his  score  may  sound,  it  is 
no  more  so  than  his  airy  outline  of  the  practical  conditions  under 
which  he  hoped  to  carry  out  his  plan.  The  problem  of  expense  was 
to  be  solved  in  the  simplest  way  imaginable.  Some  rich  man  or 
other  was  to  provide  10,000  thalers  for  the  building.  The  per- 
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formances  themselves  were  to  cost  not  only  himself  but  the  audi- 
ence simply  nothing.  For  his  chorus  he  would  train  a  body  of 
Zurich  amateurs.  The  singers  and  orchestra,,  which  were  to  be 
"the  best  to  be  found  anywhere",  would  be  "invited"  to  come  to 
Zurich  and  place  themselves  at  his  disposal  for  six  weeks.  Notices 
would  be  inserted  in  "all  the  German  newspapers"  —  presumably 
also  on  the  basis  of  a  simple  "invitation"  to  the  proprietors,  with- 
out any  sordid  chaffering  about  advertisement  charges  —  inviting 
all  and  sundry  to  attend  the  performances  gratis.  One  ceases  to 
wonder  how  inveterately  Wagner's  mind  could  inhabit  a  Cloud- 
Cuckoo-Town  of  its  own  in  matters  political  when  we  see  the 
cheerily  unpractical  way  in  which  he  tackled  so  relatively  simple 
a  matter  as  the  production  of  an  opera  —  and  an  opera,  at  that, 
the  music  of  which  was  still  unwritten!  The  whole  thing  was  char- 
acteristic of  him  and  of  the  Norns  that  shaped  his  life  for  him: 
he  could  never  achieve  anything  but  the  impossible,  and  the  more 
impossible,  so  to  speak,  the  better,  for  only  a  fight  against  odds 
could  call  forth  all  his  energy  and  courage. 

The  first  public  announcement  of  his  plan  for  the  Ring  had  been 
made  in  December,  1851  at  the  end  of  a  Communication  to  my 
Friends.  In  this  he  does  not  touch  at  all  on  practical  matters,  does 
not  even  wave  a  fairy  wand  over  them;  he  merely  says  that  he  "pro- 
poses" to  produce  the  four  works  "at  some  future  time"  at  a  fes- 
tival designed  for  that  end,  and  that  he  will  regard  his  object  as 
fully  attained  when  he  and  his  "artistic  comrades,  the  actual  per- 
formers" —  which  looks  as  if  he  still  expected  their  services  gratis 
—  had  succeeded  in  conveying  his  purpose  to  "the  emotional,  not 
the  critical,  understanding  of  those  who  had  gathered  together  to 
learn  it".  Anything  beyond  that,  he  said,  was  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  him.  A  few  weeks  later  we  find  him  telling  Liszt  that  the 
audience  he  has  in  mind  is  one  of  friends  who  will  have  assembled 
solely  to  hear  his  work,  preferably  in  some  beautiful  quiet  spot 
far  from  the  smoke  of  our  industrial  civilisation  —  perhaps  Wei- 
mar, he  adds,  but  certainly  no  bigger  place. 


He  becomes  rather  more  precise  in  the  preface  to  the  first  public 
edition  of  the  Ring  poem  (1862) .  The  main  point,  it  appears,  is  that 
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the  production  of  the  work  shall  be  "free  of  all  the  influences  of 
the  regular  repertory  of  our  existing  theatres".  To  ensure  this,  some 
German  town  must  be  found  which,  while  able  to  accommodate  the 
necessary  number  of  visitors,  will  have  no  regular  theatre  of  the 
ordinary  type  with  which  the  Ring  can  come  into  collision,  and  con- 
sequently no  public  that  has  been  ruined  by  the  mental  habits  fos- 
tered by  such  institutions.  He  asks  only  for  a  provisional  building 
of  the  simplest  kind,  constructed  perhaps  of  timber.,  with  an  invis- 
ible orchestra  and  an  auditorium  amphitheatric  in  form.  In  the 
spring  of  the  appointed  year  "a  company  of  first-rate  dramatic  sing- 
ers, chosen  from  the  German  opera  houses",  and  immune  for  the 
time  being  from  the  distractions  of  any  other  theatrical  activity, 
were  to  be  "summoned"  to  the  scene  of  the  experiment,  there  to  be 
coached  by  him  in  their  novel  task.  In  the  summer  there  would  be 
three  performances  of  the  cycle,  to  which  the  German  public  was 
to  be  "invited".  Only  in  this  way  could  he  count  on  securing  a  per- 
sonnel with  the  necessary  sense  of  style,  a  thing  impossible  for  them 
to  acquire  in  the  routine  of  the  ordinary  theatre.  Such  a  personnel, 
indeed,  he  says,  is  not  to  be  found  en  masse  in  any  German  opera 
house:  there  are  merely  gifted  individuals  here  and  there*  whom 
he  will  have  to  train  afresh  and  weld  into  an  artistic  whole.  The 
vital  thing  for  them  is  undisturbed  concentration  on  the  task  in 
hand.  Only  in  these  conditions  of  isolation  from  the  regular  the- 
atrical world  will  the  singers  be  able  to  acquire,  for  the  time  being, 
the  necessary  new  mentality:  how  otherwise  would  it  be  possible 
for  one  who  yesterday  had  been  singing  a  bad  German  translation 
of,  say,  an  Italian  opera  to  think  himself  the  next  day  into  the  part 
of  Wotan  or  Siegfried? 

So  with  the  scenic  settings:  the  best  results  in  this  line  are  ob- 
tainable only  when,  as  in  the  great  London  and  Paris  theatres, 
the  painters  and  machinists  can  have  the  stage  to  themselves  for 
weeks  before  a  new  production.  The  scenery  Wagner  has  in  his 
mind's  eye  for  the  Rhinegold,  for  example,  is  quite  unthinkable  in 
a  theatre  in  which  the  programme  has  to  be  changed  daily.  The 
sunken  orchestra,  again,  will  both  refine  the  tone  and  help  to  in- 
tensify the  dramatic  illusion  for  the  spectator.  Finally  the  audience, 
which  would  consist  of  "publicly  invited'*  guests  coming  to  the 
festival  for  the  sole  purpose  of  hearing  the  Ring*  would  enjoy  ad- 
vantages not  open  to  the  ordinary  theatre-goer  in  any  of  the  large 
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centres  of  industry.  Instead  of  the  spectacle  being  taken  as  simply 
a  refreshment  or  distraction  after  a  day  of  disagreeable  work,  this 
time  it  is  the  summer's  day  that  will  be  given  up  to  relaxation,  so 
that  towards  twilight  the  spectator  will  enter  the  theatre  with  mind 
and  body  fresh  and  his  receptivity  at  its  keenest.  Performances 
given  and  heard  in  these  conditions  would  inevitably  have  a  lasting 
influence  not  only  on  the  audience  and  the  performers  but  on  the 
Intendants  and  directors  of  German  theatres  iiTgeneral,  who  would 
go  back  to  their  own  establishments  possessed  with  a  new  ideal  of 
opera  production. 

A  reversion  of  singers  and  public  to  their  old  bad  habits  after  the 
festival  was  over  would  be  guarded  against  by  a  repetition  of  the 
performances  every  two  or  three  years.  Moreover,  other  works  of 
merit,  selected  in  public  competition,  would  in  time  share  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  festival  with  the  Ring:  one  of  these,  occupying  a 
single  evening,  could  be  chosen  for  production  each  year,  the  Ring 
revivals  taking  place  at  longer  intervals.  Along  these  lines  only 
would  the  German  spirit  be  able  to  find  expression  for  all  that  is 
best  in  it. 

In  1862  he  is  still  a  little  vague  as  to  the  finance  of  the  scheme. 
The  funds  might  possibly  be  provided  by  "an  association  of  art- 
loving,  well-to-do  men  and  women"  which  would  whip  up  the  nec- 
essary subscriptions.  In  view,  however,  of  the  notorious  small- 
mindedness  of  his  fellow-countrymen  he  dares  not  promise  himself 
much  success  in  that  direction.  A  simple  plan  would  be  for  some 
German  prince  or  other  to  divert  to  the  festival  scheme  some  of  the 
money  he  now  squanders  on  the  upkeep  of  "that  worst  of  public 
art-institutions,  his  opera  house",  which,  as  things  are  at  present, 
merely  serves  to  corrupt  German  musical  taste.  Should  the  patrons 
of  his  present  opera  house  jib  at  this,  the  prince  can  say  to  them, 
in  effect,  "Have  then  what  you  have  been  accustomed  to  and  what 
you  so  hanker  after  every  night,  but  not  at  my  expense;  for  what  I 
have  been  paying  for  all  these  years  is  neither  music  nor  drama  but 
opera,  which  is  a  gross  offence  to  the  German  concept  both  of  the 
drama  and  of  music."  All  the  prince  has  to  do  is  to  devote  hence- 
forth the  amount  he  now  allots  to  opera  to  the  establishment  of 
biennial  or  triennial  performances  of  music  drama  along  the  lines 
indicated  by  Wagner,  and  so  .found  an  institution  that  would  have 
ail  incaculable  influence  alike  on  German  art-taste,  on  the  fostering 
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of  German  genius,  and  on  the  cultivation  of  a  genuine  German- 
national  spirit. 


As  will  be  seen,  his  ideal  was  weak  only  where  most  ideals  are 
apt  to  betray  weakness,  on  the  practical  and  especially  the  financial 
side.  By  1862  he  had  realised  that  he  would  have  to  face  up  more 
stoutly  than  he  had  done  in  the  1850's  to  the  central  problem  of  his 
scheme  —  that  of  money.  He  still  talks  vaguely  of  "summoning" 
the  singers  and  "inviting"  the  audience  for  his  festival ;  but  he  must 
have  known  perfectly  well  by  that  time  that  all  this  would  have  to 
be  translated,  in  practice,  into  terms  of  cold  hard  cash.  Nor,  in  his 
soberer  moments,  could  he  have  cherished  the  faintest  hope  that  any 
prince  could  be  found  in  Germany  willing,  or,  pre-supposing  him  to 
be  that,  strong  enough  to  abolish  or  side-track  his  Court  Opera  and 
replace  it  by  an  institution  giving  merely  a  few  model  perform- 
ances of  a  few  special  works  every  two  or  three  years.  But  there 
actually  was  a  way  out  of  even  that  difficulty,  and  King  Ludwig 
had  not  only  pointed  it  out  to  him  but  had  shown  his  willingness 
to  tread  it  with  him.  The  Semper  festival  building  would  have  pro- 
vided Wagner  with  the  theatre  of  his  dreams  without  any  interfer- 
ence with  the  normal  operatic  life  of  Munich  as  represented  by 
the  Court  Theatre.  He  could  have  had  for  the  Ring,  as  he  actually 
had  in  the  cases  of  Tristan  and  the  Meistersinger,  the  cream  of  Ger- 
man singing  and  acting  talent.  He  could  have  had  a  stage  and  ma- 
chinery without  their  like  in  Europe,  designed  from  the  smallest 
nut  and  bolt  upwards  specifically  for  the  solution  of  the  new  prob- 
lems of  his  titanic  work.  The  scene  painters  and  machinists  could 
have  had  the  stage  absolutely  to  themselves  for  experimental  pur- 
poses for  as  many  months  in  the  year  as  they  liked,  without  the 
habitues  of  the  regular  theatre  having  to  suffer  a  single  evening's 
deprivation  of  their  accustomed  fare.x 

Undoubtedly,  had  Wagner's  interest  in  the  Semper  theatre  en- 
dured, the  ardent  young  King  would  somehow  or  other  have  car- 
ried the  scheme  through  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  In  the  foregoing 

1  "We  [Cosima,  Biilow  and  himself]  saw  the  model",  he  wrote  to  Ludwig  on  the 
2nd  January,  1867,  "and  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  if  this  building  is 
constructed  there  will  be  nothing  of  its  kind  in  modern  Europe  to  he  compared  with 
it.  It  is  a  marvel:  my  idea,  my  instructions,  my  requirements  have  been  completely 
comprehended  hy  Semper's  genius  .  . ." 
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pages  we  have  seen  the  main  reasons  why  Wagner  turned  his  back 
on  Munich.  Other  reasons  may  have  been  operative  in  a  smaller 
degree.  For  one  thing,  he  could  not  conquer  his  inborn  dislike 
of  large  towns,  where  there  were  too  many  people  who  had  the 
audacity  to  have  opinions  of  their  own  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  on 
which  he  conceived  himself  to  be  an  authority  by  the  grace  of  God. 
His  ideal  all  along  had  been  a  small  country  place  where  he  would 
be  less  likely  to  be  subject  to  this  inconvenience,2  and  a  theatre  of 
his  own  in  which  his  word  would  be  law,  from  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  stone  to  the  last  nuance  of  the  public  performance.  He 
showed  what  was  in  his  mind  when  he  said  to  Gosima,  in  April, 
1871,  that  "the  three  of  them  alone,  he  and  she  and  Richter,  would 
create  Bayreuth:  there  would  be  no  regisseur,  only  a  treasurer." 
And  again,  "he  wanted  to  be  quite  independent,  bound  by  no  con- 
tract, but  supported  and  protected  by  subscriptions  alone."  Nor 
must  we  fail  to  take  due  account  of  one  prime  desideratum  which 
even  the  Munich  Wagner-festival  theatre  could  not  have  met  —  that 
of  an  environment  in  which  his  ideal  spectators  could  spend  the  day 
in  quiet  preparation  for  the  serious  business  of  the  evening  in  the 
theatre.  Finally,  it  is  probable  that  his  twenty-years9  obsession  with 
the  plan  for  a  special  production  of  the  Ring  in  a  theatre  of  his  own 
in  some  country  town  or  other  had  struck  deeper  and  deeper  roots 
in  him  with  each  successive  frustration  in  other  spheres,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  politics.  There  are  signs  of  this  in  his  letters  of  1871 
to  the  King.  It  was  never  in  his  nature  to  suffer  opposition  of  any 
kind  patiently;  and  he  had  been  so  decisively  beaten  in  Munich  tHkt 
his  insatiable  lust  for  domination  may  well  have  had  its  full  force 
diverted  now  into  the  one  channel  in  which  there  was  still  some 
hope  of  its  achieving  complete  self-expression  —  a  combination  of 
town,  theatre  and  journal  in  which  he  would  be  undisputed  dictator. 

a  How  this  peculiarity  of  his  stnick  some  people  may  be  surmised  from  a  remark, 
already  quoted,  of  Bemouilli's,  who,  after  meeting  him  in  the  flesh,  saw  him  as  "the 
very  type  of  a  dionysiacally-excited  schoolmaster".  When  you  were  in  his  company, 
continues  Bernouilli  rather  unkindly,  "the  impression  he  gave  you  of  a  schoolmaster 
was  so  strong  that  you  asked  yourself  whether  he  had  not  become  what  he  was  only 
because  he  had  modelled  himself  on  his  namesake  in  Faust.  .  .  .  What  was  it  but  his 
genius  that  enabled  him  to  achieve  his  legerdemain?"  BON,  1, 106. 
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The  preliminaries  of  his  Bayreuth  scheme  had  manifestly  been 
thought  out  in  considerable  detail  long  before  he  divulged  it  to 
the  world  and  the  King  in  the  spring  of  1871.  One  of  his  anxieties, 
as  late  as  April  of  that  year,  was,  as  we  learn,  from  Cosima's  diary, 
the  fact  that  "still  no  word  came  from  the  King:  yet  his  consent  was 
the  vital  thing",  —  a  clear  admission  that  the  Bayreuth  plan  was 
fundamentally  an  infringement  of  the  King's  and  the  Munich  The- 
atre's rights  in  the  score  under  the  agreement  of  1864 ;  had  Ludwig 
chosen  to  insist  on  those  rights  he  could  have  made  the  new  ad- 
venture immensely  difficult  for  Wagner,  if  not  impossible.  It  is  a 
supreme  testimony  to  Wagner's  idealism  and  artistic  integrity  that 
he  should  have  made  up  his  mind  to  achieve  his  end  even  if  it  meant 
a  final  breach  with  the  King  and  the  loss  of  his  pension.  That  sacri- 
fice, it  is  true,  might  prove  less  fatal  for  him  now  than  it  would  have 
been  even  a  year  or  two  earlier ;  for  in  June,  1870  a  new  copyright 
law  had  come  into  being  that  gave  authors  and  composers  belter 
protection  than  of  old  and  a  more  equitable  share  in  the  profits  of 
their  works,8  and  Wagner's  vogue  was  now  so  great  that  he  could 
be  sure  of  an  income  from  theatre  royalties. 

Personal  sacrifices,  however,  he  was  undoubtedly  prepared  to 
make,  and  that  not  only  in  the  financial  field.  It  cut  him  to  the  heart 
to  think  of  abandoning  his  dear  Triebschen  and  plunging  once  more 
into  a  struggle  with  the  world  which,  he  must  have  foreseen,  would 
bring  him  endless  anxieties  and  drain  him  of  the  last  ounce  of  his 
strength.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  was  hardly  interested  at  all  in 
the  performance  of  his  works  purely  for  his  own  sake.  Again  and 
again  he  cursed  his  evil  fate  in  being  condemned  to  work  in  a 
medium  in  which,  unlike  that  of  the  painter,  the  sculptor  or  the  man 
of  letters,  an  artist  can  convey  his  message  to  the  world  only  through 
the  co-operation  of  hundreds  of  other  people  and  by  laboriously 
traversing  the  same  inch  or  two  of  ground  again  and  again.  .He 
groaned  in  spirit  every  time  he  thought  of  what  the  production 
of  one  of  his  operas  meant  for  him  in  the  way  of  struggle  with  more 
or  less  intractable  material  —  the  conferences  with  scene  painters 
and  machinists,  the  endless  stage  experiments,  the  drilling  of  sing- 
ers and  players  in  tasks  largely  unfamiliar  to  them,  the  dishearten- 

*  Including  those  published  before  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  pew  law. 
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ing  feeling  that  used  to  come  over  him  of  the  futility  and  the  evanes- 
cence of  it  all,  the  fatigue  of  body  and  disgust  of  soul,  the  weary- 
days  and  white  nights  inexorably  in  store  for  him.  Yet  he  submitted 
stoically  to  the  driving  of  his  daemon,  possessed  as  he  was  with  the 
belief  that  what  he  was  doing  was  not  for  his  personal  glory  but 
the  fulfilment  of  a  sacred  mission  entrusted  to  him  by  the  gods. 

And  just  now,  in  1871,  he  shrank  more  than  ever  not  merely  from 
plunging  into  this  soul-and-body-destroying  labour  of  the  actual 
theatre  but  even  from  completing  on  paper  the  colossal  work  he 
had  had  on  his  desk  so  long.  The  purely  creative  urge  in  him  was 
so  imperative,  his  imagination  so  endlessly  fertile,  that  for  him  each 
work  was  complete  when  he  had  committed  the  last  Sketches  for  it 
to  paper.  He  had  lived  with  it,  lived  in  it,  for  so  many  years,  tearing 
its  secrets  out  of  it,  designing  it,  modelling  it,  at  once  bending  it  to 
his  artistic  will  and  obeying  the  subconscious  urge  of  it,  that  noth- 
ing more  remained  to  be  done  with  it  or  for  it  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. All  that  was  left  to  do  after  the  completion  of  the  full  Sketch 
was  the  tiresome  labour  of  putting  it  all  down  bar  by  bar  on  paper 
again  in  full  score  in  the  detail  necessary  to  make  his  vision  intel- 
ligible to  others,  and  in  the  first  place  to  the  dull  human  instru- 
ments through  whom  he  would  have  to  transmit  his  own  electric 
current  before  the  drama  and  the  music  could  strike  their  heat  and 
light  through  the  more  or  less  passive  audience.  And  more  despair- 
ingly than  ever  in  his  life  did  he  feel  the  cruelty  of  fate  towards 
him  in  this  respect  just  when  he  was  occupied  with  the  final  stages 
of  the  Gotterdammerung.  Within  himself  this  vast  work  that  had 
occupied  his  thoughts  for  more  than  twenty  years  was  already  vir- 
tually complete,  and  his  whole  artistic  being  was  crying  out  now 
for  self-expression  in  other  fields.  All  kinds  of  impulses  to  musical 
adventure  that  he  had  had  to  suppress  within  him  in  order  to  create 
the  titanic  structures  of  his  operas  were  obstinately  asserting  their 
claim  to  burgeon  into  a  life  of  their  own.  His  one  desire  now,  he  told 
Cosima,  was  to  write  symphonies  and  quartets  of  a  new  kind,  a 
desire  the  solitary  practical  realisation  of  which  he  was  able  to 
achieve  in  the  Sigfried  Idyll.  The  desire  haunted  him  to  the  end  of 
his  days ;  but  by  the  time  he  had  completed,  with  Parsifal,  the  great 
sequence  of  dramatic  works  all  of  which  he  had  previsioned  in  the 
distant  past,  he  had  been  drained  dry  of  bodily  strength  by  the 
superhuman  labours  of  Bayreuth.  He  died,  if  ever  an  artist  did,  a 
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sacrifice  to  his  idealism.,  died  before  he  had  said  more  than  a  por- 
tion of  what  he  had  it  in  him  to  say  in  music. 


As  we  have  seen,  on  the  16th  April  he  and  Cosima  set  out  for 
Bayreuth  to  spy  out  the  land:  they  stayed  at  the  Sonne,  a  hostelry 
made  memorable  by  a  previous  distinguished  inhabitant  of  the  little 
town,  Jean  Paul  Richter.  Wagner  announced  himself  to  a  few  of 
the  governing  authorities,  who  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome.  "The 
theatre",  Cosima  noted  in  her  diary,  "is  entirely  unsuited  to  our 
purpose.  So  we  shall  have  to  build,  which  is  all  the  better."  How 
definitely  he  was  now  resolved  on  the  Bayreuth  adventure  is  shown 
by  his  already  looking  for  not  only  a  site  for  his  theatre  but  one  for 
his  future  home.  For  the  latter  he  had  in  his  eye  a  piece  of  land  in 
what  was  then  the  Rennweg  and  is  now  the  Richard  Wagner  Strasse, 
and  for  the  former  a  plot  close  to  this,  separated  by  a  road  from 
the  end  of  the  garden  of  the  Neues  Schloss.  He  evidently  proposed 
to  economise  his  energies  as  far  as  possible  by  living  almost  next 
door  to  his  theatre. 

Before  going  to  Bayreuth  he  had  met  Diifflipp,  by  appointment, 
in  Augsburg  on  the  15th.  It  seems  that  reports  about  Bayreuth  were 
by  this  time  already  circulating  in  Munich,  and  the  King  no  doubt 
wanted  to  know  just  where  he  stood.  According  to  Du  Moulin, 
Diifflipp  had  already  wjitten  to  Triebschen  saying  that  the  King 
wanted  Siegfried  and  was  annoyed  at  Wagner's  attitude  towards 
Munich.  At  this  latest  meeting  of  theirs  Diifflipp  reiterated  the  royal 
desire  for  a  performance  of  at  any  rate  the  first  two  acts  of  the 
opera,  which  Wagner  had  given  him  to  understand  were  all  that 
had  been  completed;  whereupon  Wagner  "gravely  replied  that  he 
would  burn  it  and  go  .a-begging  rather  than  give  it  up  in  such  cir- 
cumstances." Already,  indeed,  he  had  drawn  up  his  whole  plan  of 
campaign  for  Bayreuth.  The  circular  in  wliich  he  was  to  appeal  for 
patrons  for  the  undertaking  had  been  drafted,  and  letters  had  been 
sent  to  all  whom  he  had  in  mind  as  helpers. 

On  the  20th  he  and  Cosima  left  Bayreuth  for  Leipzig,  where  they 
arrived  the  next  day.  They  received  a  royal  reception  in  the  most 
literal  sense  of  the  term,  for  the  proprietor  of  the  H5tel  de  Prusse 
placed  the  royal  suite  at  their  disposal.  At  mid-day  he  attended  a 
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rehearsal  of  the  Kaisermarsch  by  the  theatre  orchestra  under  Ka- 
pellmeister Schmidt,  at  which  he  was  given  a  great  reception.  The 
first  public  performance  of  the  March  took  place  on  the  23rd,  but 
at  this  he  was  not  present:  he  had  left  on  the  preceding  day  for  the 
real  goal  of  his  journey,  Berlin.  He  halted  at  Dresden  en  route, 
where  he  had  the  gratification  of  spending  a  couple  of  days  in  the 
house  of  his  faithful  Pusinelli,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  many 
years.4 

He  arrived  in  Berlin  on  the.  night  of  the  25th,  putting  up  at  the 
Hotel  du  Pare.  Here  again  his  coming  created  as  much  sensation 
as  that  of  any  king:  gaping  crowds  assembled  about  the  hotel  day 
after  day.  Once  more,  indeed,  we  realise  how  great  a  hold  he  al- 
ready had  on  a  large  section  of  the  German  public  in  spite  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Press,  and  how  much  more  he  could  have  accom- 
plished in  the  practical  sphere  with  far  less  trouble  had  the  angu- 
larities of  his  character  and  the  asperity  of  his  tongue  not  made 
enemies  for  him  in  so  many  quarters.  On  thg  28th  he  read  his  paper 
on  The  Destiny  of  Opera  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  To  do  this 
had  been  the  ostensible  object  of  his  journey  to  Berlin.  But  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  for  all  its  high-sounding  title,  seems  to 
have  been  an  institution  of  such  minor  importance  that  we  cannot 
imagine  his  thinking  it  worth  his  consideration  in  any  other  cir- 
cumstances. His  audience  consisted  of  some  fifty  members,  among 
whom  the  musicians  were  represented  by  such  none- well-wishers  of 
his  as  Dorn  and  Joachim.  He  read  his  paper  from  a  chair  at  the 
end  of  the  long  conference  table:  there  was  no  platform  for  him,  no 
desk.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  at  any  other  juncture  in  his  life 
he  would  have  wasted  an  hour  of  his  time  over  a  hole-and-corner 
affair  of  this  kind:  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  he  had  seized  upon  it 
pnly  as  a  plausible  excuse  for  visiting  Berlin,  conferring  with  the 
faithful  there  on  the  subject  of  Bayreuth,  and  benefiting  by  the 
wave  of  enthusiasm  for  ajl  things  "national"  that  was  sweeping 
the  country  just  then. 

4  The  Wesendonks  were  settled  in  Dresden  now;  they  had  given  up  their  Zurich 
home  in  consequence  of  the  anti-German  feeling  in  the  town  during  and  after  the 
Franco-German  War. 
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As  in  Leipzig,  he  had  proofs  enough  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  now  held  even  in  the  Prussian  capital.  On  the  29th  he  was 
given  a  banquet  at  which  some  hundred  and  twenty  guests  were 
present:  in  reply  to  the  toast  in  his  honour  he  made  one  of  his  usual 
speeches  on  the  theme  of  the  long  decline  of  German  art  and  the 
necessity  of  rebuilding  it  in  harmony  with  the  German  spirit.  The 
next  day  the  Union  of  Berlin  Musicians  feted  him  in  the  hall  of 
the  Singakademie,  where  an  orchestra  more  than  a  hundred  strong, 
conducted  by  Julius  Stern,  played  the  Tannhduser  March  and  the 
Faust  Overture.  Wagner  himself  conducted  a  repeat  performance 
of  the  latter  work,  to  the  great  illumination  not  only  of  the  audience 
but  of  the  players.  On  the  31st,  before  a  packed  house  in  the  Opera 
that  included  the  Emperor  and  Empress  and  the  whole  of  the  Court, 
he  conducted  Beethoven's  fifth  symphony,  the  Lohengrin  Prelude 
and  Finale,  the  Feuerzpuber  from  the  Valkyrie,  and,  in  response 
to  a  tumultuous  demand,  the  Kaisermarsch.  Evidently  this  last,  one 
of  his  weakest  works,  was  just  now  standing  him  in  better  stead 
in  many  quarters  than  some  of  his  greater  ones.  But  apart  from 
that,  there  could  be  no  disputing  his  present  vogue  in  Berlin,  which 
in  the  past  had  never  shown  him  much  cordiality,  at  any  rate  in 
official  quarters.  Hopes  were  cherished  that  he  would  make  the 
capital  the  home  of  his  "national  theatre";  there  was  even  talk  of 
his  being  invited  to  settle  in  the  town  as  General  Music  Director  of 
the  Opera.  Other  plans  for  furthering  his  aims  were  set  afoot;  and 
though  it  is  obvious  enough  that  they  were  merely  the  schemes  of 
shrewd  commercial  adventurers  anxious  to  cash  in  on  his  popu- 
larity, they  at  any  r&te  testify  to  that  popularity. 

Whatever  the  official  biographers  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  it 
was  manifestly  with  a  view  to  obtaining  Bismarck's  co-operation, 
or  at  any  rate'  sympathy,  for  the  Bayjeuth  undertaking  that  he 
sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  Chancellor  on  the  3rd 
May.  No  trustworthy  records  of  the  conversation  have  come  down 
to  us,  but  it  is  clear  enough  that  while  Bismarck  was  duly  sensible 
of  the  greatness,  in  his  own  line,  of  the  man  before  him  he  felt  no 
call  to  exert  himself  to  further  his  artistic  ends.  Wagner,  however, 
had  friends  in  Berlin  who  lacked  neither  enthusiasm  for  his  cause 
nor  energy  in  the  furthering  of  it.  Tausig,  undeterred  by  Wagner's 
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fulminations  against  the  Jews,  threw  himself  wholeheartedly  into 
the  Bayreuth  scheme-  He  planned  the  formation  of  a  Berlin  Wag- 
ner-Verein  which  should  maintain  a  large  orchestra,  to  be  conducted 
by  himself ,  for  the  special  purpose  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
Wagner's  works.  At  his  back  he  had  Countess  Marie  von  Schleinitz, 
the  wife  of  Count  von  Schleinitz,  Minister  of  the  Royal  House.  This 
lady  was  a  close  friend  of  Cosima's ;  before  her  marriage  to  Schlei- 
nitz  she  had  been  the  Marie  von  Buch  who  had  been  from  the  first 
Cosima's  confidante  in  the  Bulow- Wagner  matter.5  In  her  house.,  on 
the  31st  April,  Wagner  gave  another  reading  of  The  Destiny  of 
Opera  to  a  select  audience ;  and  he  had  some  conferences  with  the 
architect  Wilhelm  Neumann,  to  whom  he  proposed  to  entrust  the 
erection  of  his  new  theatre.  Manifestly  there  had  been  a  great  deal 
of  quiet  preparation  on  his  part  and  on  that  of  his  Berlin  friends 
during  the  months  when  he  was  so  studiously  concealing  his  inten- 
tions from  King  Ludwig. 

By  the  8th  May  he  was  in  Leipzig  again;  then  he  went  on  to 
Frankfort  and  thence  to  Darmstadt,  where  he  discussed  his  plan 
with  Karl  Brandt;  and  after  a  day  in  Heidelberg,  where  an  enjoy- 
able hour  or  two  in  a  puppet  theatre  confirmed  him  in  his  low  opin- 
ion of  the  standard  of  acting  in  the  average  German  opera  house, 
he  and  Cosima  were  home  in  Triebschen  again  on  the  16th,  well 
satisfied  on  the  whole  with  the  results  of  their  month's  tour.  His 
birthday,  the  22nd,  was  graced  by  the  little  domestic  mummeries 
in  which  he  always  took  such  delight.6  Cosima  had  risen  at  four  in 
the  morning  to  stage-manage  them.  There  were  the  usual  decora- 
tions round  his  bust  when  he  came  down  to  the  drawing-room;  and 
the  whole  family  grouped  itself  in  a  Wagnerian  tableau  vivant, 
with  Cosima  got  up  as  Sieglinde  with  the  infant  Siegfried  in  her 
arms  (Billow  was  not  present  to  play  Hunding),  Dardela  as  Senta, 

5  See  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  262,  304,  534.  According  to  Billow,  Bismarck  could  not  endure 
Countess  von  Schleinitz.  (See  Billow's  letter  to  his  mother,  BB,  IV,  394.)  But  the 
main  reason  for  Bismarck's  reluctance  to  become  publicly  involved  in  the  Bayreuth 
affair  was  probably  political  —  a  diplomatic  hesitation  to  do  anything  that  might 
conceivably  give  offence  to  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

6  The  Burrell  Collection  lists  as  No.  493  the  Journal  of  one  Suzanne  Weinert, 
who  was  governess  at  Wahnfried  from  August,  1875  to  May,  1876.  According  to  the 
Catalogue  "it  gives  a  delightful  picture  of  the  pomposity  of  life  there".  This  is  one 
of  the  first-hand  contemporary  documents  that  positively  cries  out  for  publication: 
it  must  throw  a  good  deal  of  % ht  on  Wagner's  and  Cosima's  passion  for  dramatizing 
themselves  even  in  private  life. 
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Blandine  as  Elisabeth,  and,  it  goes  without  saying,  Isolde  and  Eva 
as  Isolde  and  Eva.7 


His  plan  for  the  production  of  the  Ring  had  been  made  public  in 
a  pamphlet  issued  from  Berlin  on  the  12th  May,  in  which,  for  the 
first  time,  Bayreuth  was  named  as  the  place  for  the  adventure. 

The  King's  reactions  during  the  weeks  just  passed  are  of  par- 
ticular interest. 

We  have  seen  that  Wagner  met  Dufflipp  in  Augsburg  on  the 
15th  April  and  laid  before  him  his  plan  for  the  production  of 
the  Ring  in  Bayreuth.  The  Secretary  reported  the  results  of  the  in- 
terview to  Ludwig,  who,  as  Dufflipp  at  once  wrote  to  Wagner,  was 
rather  doubtful  about  the  scheme,  though  he  was  willing  to  take 
Patronatscheine  (Patron's  Vouchers)  to  the  extent  of  25,000  tha- 
lers.8  Wagner  replied  on  the  1st  May.  He  assured  Diifflipp  that  the 
plan  he  had  in  mind  was  no  mere  whim,  but  the  accomplishment  of 
a  purpose  formed  years  ago.  He  sent  him,  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
King,  the  pamphlet  on  The  Destiny  of  Opera  and  the  one  entitled 
On  the  Production  of  the  Stage-Festival-Play  'The  Nibelung's  Ring9 : 
a  Communication  and  Summons  to  the  Friends  of  my  Art.  He  is 
rejoiced  to  find  now  that  Ludwig  is  on  the  whole  well-disposed  to- 
wards his  venture,  even  though  a  little  sceptical  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  its  succeeding.  Wagner  sets  himself  to  clearing  up  a  few 
misunderstandings  and  suspicions  in  connection  with  it.  He  had  no 

7  We  have  to  remember,  of  course,  that  grave  mummeries  of  this  sort,  which 
seem  a  little  childish  to  the  non-German  world,  were  in  the  very  blood  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  Germanised  non-Teutons  of  that  epoch.  See,  for  instance,  the  delicious 
account  by  Frau  von  Miaskowski,  the  wife  of  one  of  Nietzsche's  colleagues  at  the 
Basel  University,  of  the  tableau  vivant  from  the  Meistersinger  arranged  by  her  in  a 
"social  union"  composed  of  the  professors  and  their  wives.  "The  thing  was  got  up  to 
please  Professor  Nietzsche,  whose  friendship  with  Wagner  was  then  at  its  height.1* 
Nietzsche  having  played  Walther's  Prize  Song  on  the  piano,  the  door  into  the  adjoin- 
ing room  opened,  revealing  the  tableau  designed  by  Professor  von  Miaskowski.  Each 
of  the  children  was  "characteristically  dressed".  "Little  Eva  (aged  about  five),  in  a 
light>-blue  Gretchen  costume,  was  holding  out  her  foot  to  be  measured  by  the  tiny 
three-years-old  Meister  Hans  Sachs,  clad  in  a  leather  apron  and  cap;  while  from  an 
improvised  elevation  the  little  Walther  von  Stolzing,  in  a  magnificent  red  doublet 
with  white  puffed  lace  sleeves,  and  wearing  a  heavy  gold  chain,  gazed  down  upon 
the  lovely  picture.  Everyone  was  delighted,  and  Nietzsche,  indeed,  quite  moved.  He 
took  both  my  hands  and  pressed  them  again  and  again  while  he  thanked  me  for  the 
charming  surprise."  FNJN,  p.  367. 

8  It  was  the  King's  wish  later  that  Wagner  should  use  this  money  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  plot  of  land  and  the  building  of  Wahnfried. 
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intention,  he  says,  of  inviting  any  of  the  German  princes  to  the  per- 
formances: he  is  concerned  with  the  various  Courts  only  to  the 
extent  of  securing  their  general  good  will,  so  that  when  the  time 
came  they  would  authorise  their  Intendants  to  grant  the  necessary 
leave  to  such  singers  and  players  as  he  might  need  for  the  Ring. 

This,  of  course,  was  an  understatement  of  the  facts.  He  undoubt- 
edly had  it  in  his  mind  to  court  the  favour  of  Berlin  as  the  centre 
of  the  new  Reich.  Of  all  the  German  cities,  it  was  with  Berlin  that 
he  had  the  minimum  of  connection,  either  materially  or  spiritu- 
ally: there  was  no  town  and  no  people  he  had  abused  so  whole- 
heartedly as  the  Prussian  capital  and  the  Prussians.  But  now,  he 
saw,  they  could  both  be  very  useful  to  him  in  the  achievement  of 
his  ideal,  not  only  because  he  could  reasonably  hope  that  in  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Reich,  of  all  places,  the  national  character  of  his  own 
great  undertaking  would  be  recognised,  but  also  because  in  Countess 
von  Schleinitz  and  her  husband  he  had  powerful  allies  in  the  inner- 
most Court  circles.  To  Dufflipp  he  would  naturally  not  lay  too 
much  stress  on  Berlin:  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  do  so,  in 
view  of  Lud wig's  dislike  of  the  Prussians  in  general  and  the  house 
of  Hohenzollern  in  particular. 

According  to  Du  Moulin,  while  Wagner  was  in  Berlin  he  had 
received  "a  most  discouraging  letter  fjrom  Dufflipp"  which  betrayed 
"a  certain  jealousy  of  Berlin"  and  hinted  that  the  King  "would  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Bayreuth  plan  but  wanted  every- 
thing for  himself  in  Munich" ;  to  which  Wagner  is  said  to  have  re- 
plied in  earnest  terms,  saying  that  Bayreuth  was  his  final  plan,  and 
if  it  were  not  approved  he  would  give  it  up  an$  henceforth  live  only 
for  his  family.  Du  Moulin,  presumably,  based  this  statement  of  his 
on  Cosima's  diary.  The  only  first-hand  documents  bearing  on  the 
matter  that  we  possess  are  the  King's  letter  of  the  17th  April  to 
Dufflipp,  in  which  he  says  that  he  does  not  like  Wagner's  project 
at  all,  as  it  would  be  a  pure  impossibility  to  give  the  Ring  in  Bay- 
reuth in  1872,*  and  his  letter  to  Wagner  of  the  26th  May,  in  which 
he  warmly  congratulates  him  on  his  decision  regarding  Bayreuth.10 

Ludwig  had  probably  resigned  himself  by  this  time  to  the  new 
situation,  in  which  both  Wagner  and  the  Ring  would  be  lost  to  him, 
and  generously  made  up  his  mind  not  to  oppose  the  Bayreuth  pro- 

» BLKB,  p.  212. 
"  K.LRWB,  II,  324. 
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ject,  That  he  could  have  killed  it  in  its  cradle  had  he  chosen  to  do 
so  is  beyond  question.  It  would  be  dreadful,  Wagner  told  Cosima 
after  his  return  to  Triebschen,  if  he  were  forced  to  -surrender  the 
later  sections  of  the  work  to  the  King:  "I  could  not  do  it." 

"All  their  cares  centred  on  this  point  —  whether  the  King  would  en- 
sure the  existence  of  Bayreuth  by  agreeing  to  the  production  of  the 
work  there,  or  stand  upon  his  rights  and  demand  the  production  of  both 
Siegfried  and  the  G  otter  dammerung  in  Munich.  If  he  did,  Bayreuth 
would  naturally  be  impossible  for  the  time  being;  though  only  for  the 
time  being,  for  what  gave  it  its  real  foundation  was  the  completion  and 
production  of  Parsifal."  al 

There  could  be  no  more  conclusive  evidence  than  this  that  Wag- 
ner knew  perfectly  well  that  he  was  treating  his  contract  with  the 
King  as  merely  a  scrap  of  paper.  His  conscience  gave  him  few 
qualms  on  that  score:  what  worried  him  most  was  the  question 
whether  Ludwig  would  tamely  acquiesce  in  the  breach  of  faith. 

8 

We  may  doubt  whether  Wagner  would  have  found  him  so  yield- 
ing at  any  other  time.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  just  then  his 
spirit  had  had  more  shocks  than  it  could  bear,  and  the  will  to 
fight  had  died  down  in  him.  His  dreams  of  happiness  far  from  the 
madding  crowd  were  now  centred  in  some  beautiful  island  or  other 
in  the  Greek  archipelago,  in  Cyprus,  in  Crete,  or  even  in  India. 
Diifflipp  sobered  him  by  telling  him  that  his  project  for  abdication 
in  favour  of  Prussia  or  the  Reich  would  be  at  variance  with  the 
Bavarian  constitution^,  and  if  he  surrendered  his  crown  he  could 
count  on  receiving  from  his  successor,  at  most,  the  500,000  florins 
which  his  father  had  granted  his  grandfather,  Ludwig  I.  So  the 
King  resigned  himself  to  trying  to  realise  his  dreams  in  Bavaria. 

How  much  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  recesses  of  his  mind  at 
this  time  was  known  to  Wagner  we  cannot  say  ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
he  had  made  up  his  own  mind  to  proceed  with  the  Bayreuth  scheme 
regardless  of  all  possible  consequences  to  himself.  His  main  prob- 
lem now  was  to  finance  the  formidable  undertaking.  The  total  cost 
of  the  building  and  of  the  performances  had  been  estimated  at 
300,000  dialers;  and  the  raising  of  the  bulk  of  this  sum  was  to  be 


»  MEOW,  1, 
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in  the  first  place  the  work  of  his  Berlin  friends.  The  idea  was  to 
form  an  association  of  "Patrons",  on  the  basis  of  an  issue  of 
1,000  12  Patronatscheine  of  300  dialers  each:  Tausig  was  to  be  in 
charge  of  all  the  business  arrangements  until  a  proper  Patronage 
Committee  could  be  appointed.  Wagner's  congenital  optimism  led 
him  to  believe  that  the  building  coul£  be  completed  between  the 
autumn  of  1871  and  the  spring  of  1873,  and  the  performances, 
which  were  to  run  for  two  months,  be  given  in  the  summer  of  the 
latter  year.18  The  subscription  that  had  gratified  him  most  was  per- 
haps that  of  Liszt,  to  whom  the  long  severance  from  Cosima  was  as 
grievous  as  it  had  been  for  her.  He  had  joined  the  Committee  and 
entered  his  name  for  three  Patronatscheine.  The  funds  were  to  be 
raised  by  private  subscription,  and  as  the  undertaking  would  be 
entirely  under  Wagner's  control  he  could  guarantee,  he  told  Diif- 
fiipp,  that  they  would  be  made  to  suffice  for  the  purpose.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  Semper  theatre  to  be  erected  in  the  Glaspalast  had 
been  200,000  florins.  But  Dresden  was  about  to  put  up  a  temporary 
opera  house  at  a  cost  of  only  70,000  thalers;  while  for  his  part  he 
needed  only  a  theatre  of  the  simplest  internal  construction,  and 
for  this,,  he  has  been  told,  his  estimate  will  be  ample. 

He  hopes  the  King  will  give  up  the  idea  of  performing  the  work 
in  Munich  until  after  he  himself  has  shown  how  it  should  be  done. 
All  he  asks  for  is  Ludwig's  permission  to  do  this,  and  his  presence 
at  the  festival;  for  without  his  generous  protection  the  work  could 
never  have  been  completed.  Bayreuth.  pleases  him  so  greatly  that 
he  wishes  to  make  it  his  future  home:  he  already  has  the  site  for  his 
house  in  mind,  and  he  hopes  that  Dufflipp  can  meet  him  in  Bayreuth 
to  discuss  details  with  him.  He  will  soon  have  to  go  thoroughly  into 
the  question  of  the  site  for  the  theatre  with  Brandt  and  the  Bay- 
reuth architect  Wolf  el;  and  as  he  cannot  count  on  receiving  any 

w  The  figure  was  raised  to  1,300  later. 

18  We  find  him  asking  Brandt,  on  the  14th  September,  1871,  for  an  estimate  of  the 
funds  likely  to  be  required  between  October  of  that  year  and  Easter,  1872  for  the 
preliminary  work  on  the  theatre.  This  before  the  actual  site  had  been  decided  upon! 
He  was  determined,  he  said,  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  in  the  autumn  of  1871,  as 
he  thought  that  function  would  "make  a  good  impression**  on  everyone  inclined  to 
support  him.  (RWBB,  p.  10). 

The  architect  Neumann  pointed  out  to  him,  however,  that  it  would  be  foolish  to 
lay  the  foundation  stone  in  the  late  autumn  or  early  winter,  as  work  on  the  soil 
would  have  to  be  broken  off  immediately  afterwards.  He  suggest^  March,  1872  as 
a  better  date.  (MECW,  I,  507).  WagneV  agreed  with  him,  as  is  shown  by  his  letter 
of  the  3rd  November  to  Heckel.  (RWBB,  p.  19). 
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funds  from  his  supporters  before  Easter,  1872,  he  begs  Diifflipp  to 
advance  him  what  is  first  necessary  now,  the  debt  to  be  liquidated 
when  the  subscriptions  come  in.  He  asks  Diifflipp  also  to  bring  with 
him  to  Bayreuth  the  Semper  plans,  which  are  the  property  of  the 
King.  He  suggested  the  10th  May  for  their  meeting  there,  at  which 
Brandt  and  Wolf  el  would,  be  present. 

Diifflipp  could  not  go  to  Bayreuth ;  so  on  the  llth  May  (1871)  we 
find  Wagner  asking  him  to  send  the  Semper  plans  to  him  in  Darm- 
stadt, where  he  is  to  confer  with  Brandt.  (He  is  careful  to  explain 
that  he  means  to  make  use  of  the  plans  only  in  so  far  as  he  can 
claim  an  intellectual  property  in  them,  embodying  as  they  do  his 
own  instructions  to  Semper) .  Diifflipp  replied,  on  the  12th,  that  the 
plans  had  already  been  sent  to  Bayreuth.  He  added  that  at  present 
the  King  could  not  receive  Wagner  as  the  latter  had  wished;  he 
was  not  in  the  best  of  humours,  owing  to  the  political  worries  that 
had  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  declaration  of  Papal  infallibility. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  why, 
in  the  summer  of  1871,  Wagner  should  write  Wilhelm  Tappert  a 
"violent"  letter  about  the  King,  and,  when  Cosima  persuaded  him 
to  tear  it  up,  burst  into  tears  about  his  patron,  "who  had  known  all 
and  sympathized  in  everything,  and  was  now  abandoning  him  like 
this."  **  But  this  and  many  other  matters  in  connection  with  Bay- 
reuth will  only  be  cleared  up  when  Cosima's  diary  is  published  in 
full.  The  extract  from  the  diary  continues  thus:  "He  had  always, 
he  [Wagner]  said,  shown  himself  truthful  in  all  things.  He  stands 
there  in  all  simplicity,  and  would  carry  this  one  lie  with  him  to  the 
grave.  And  he  wept  bitterly."  Was  the  "one  lie"  that  Wagner  re- 
gretted the  pretence  that  he  had  not  completed  the  score  of  Sieg- 
fried? Be  that  as  it  may,  it  strikes  us  as  odd  that  he  should  tell 
Cosima  that  "the  disgrace  of  being  dependent  on  the  King"  was 
"unheard-of  and  intolerable". 

A  heavy  blow  to  him  was  the  death  of  the  brilliant  young  Tausig 
on  the  17th  July:  for  the  moment  it  must  have  seemed  to  him  almost 
as  cruel  a  stroke  of  the  Fates  as  his  loss  of  Schnorr  in  1865.  Wagner 
asked  Carl  Bechstein,  who  lived  in  Berlin,  to  take  over  Tausig's 
functions;  Bechstein,  however,  felt  bound  to  decline  out  of  consid- 
eration for  Billow,  with  whom  he  had  close  personal  ties.  But  a 
new  enthusiast  now  came  into  the  field,  to  whom,  in  company  with 

"  MECW,  I,  575-6. 
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Feustel  and  Muncker,  much  of  the  credit  of  the  ultimate  achievement 
of  Bayreuth  is  due.  Emil  Heckel,  a  music  dealer  in  Mannheim.,  had 
written  to  Wagner  in  May,  in  response  to  the  latter's  appeal  in  the 
Communication,  asking  what  he  could  do  to  assist  him  in  his  great 
undertaking.  Wagner  had  put  him  in  touch  with  Tausig,  to  whom 
Heckel  broached  a  method  that  had  occurred  to  him  of  bringing  in 
people  of  modest  means,  to  whom  an  individual  subscription  of 
300  dialers  would  be  impossible,  by  the  formation  everywhere  of 
Wagner- Vereine,  the  members  of  which  could  club  together  for  one 
or  more  vouchers  and  share  the  performances  among  them.  The 
plan  received  Wagner's  approval ;  and  with  Countess  von  Schleinitz 
devoting  all  her  energies  and  social  influence  to  the  cause  of  Bay- 
reuth, and  the  Weimar  Theatre  Intendant,  Baron  Loen,  assuming 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Patronat  Committee,  Wagner  had  no  rea- 
son to  complain  of  any  lack  of  eager  helpers. 


Clouds  gathered,  of  course,  from  time  to  time.  The  enthusiasm  of 
many  people  cooled  down  as  it  became  clear  that  Wagner  was  bent 
on  realising  his  audacious  scheme  in  the  Bayreuth  backwater  or 
nowhere.  Lavish  promises  of  money  from  Berlin  mysteriously 
turned  out,  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  to  be  devoid  of  sub- 
stance, the  truth  being  that  these  people  had  expected  the  theatre 
to  be  built  in  Berlin.  Other  towns  were  equally  anxious  to  have  it, 
in  part  as  a  matter  of  local  pride,  in  part  because  they  foresaw  that 
it  would  mean  excellent  business  for  them.  Darmstadt,  where  the 
existing  theatre  had  been  burned  down  in  October,  1871,  offered  to 
put  up  a  new  one  that  would  answer  Wagner's  purposes  in  every 
respect  and  be  at  his  sole  disposal  for  some  ten  weeks  each  summer. 
The  town  council  of  Baden-Baden  offered  him  an  admirable  site 
gratis.  Reichenhall  pointed  out  the  unique  advantages  it  could  offer 
him  in  the  matter  of  summer  visitors  and  the  capacity  to  accommo- 
date and  amuse  them.  But  to  all  of  them  Wagner  turned  a  deaf  ear: 
the  merely  pleasure-loving  crowds  in  popular  resorts  like  these 
were  not  the  material  out  of  which  he  hoped  to  form  his  ideal  audi- 
ence. His  mind  was  made  up;  it  would  be  Bayreuth  or  nowhere. 
-  He  was  fortunate  in  finding  there,  among  the  civic  authorities  of 
the  little  place,  some  men  of  the  utijiost  disinterestedness  and  highest 
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probity  who  from  the  beginning  made  his  cause  their  own.  Ottilie 
Brockhaus  had  put  him  in  touch  with  a  distant  relation  of  hers,  the 
Bayreuth  banker  Friedrich  Feustel,  who  was  later  to  render  great 
service  to  his  cause.  Wagner  introduced  himself  to  Feustel  in  a 
letter  of  the  1st  November.,  1871,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  reasons 
for  choosing  Bayreuth  as  the  locale  for  his  theatre  —  it  had  no  stand- 
ing theatre  of  its  own,  he  explained,  it  was  not  a  summer  resort  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  and  it  was  situated  not  only  in  the  centre  of  Ger- 
many but  in  Bavaria,  which  made  it  at  once  convenient  for  him  to 
settle  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  to  discharge  a  debt  of  honour 
to  his  patron  King  Ludwig.  He  commends  his  venture  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  good  burghers  of  Bayreuth  not  simply  on  idealistic 
grounds  but  because  it  will  bring  visitors  to  their  town.  For  these 
reasons  he  hopes  he  will  be  granted  the  necessary  terrain  gratis.  If 
he  is  to  be  allowed  a  choice  in  the  matter,  he  would  like  the  site  he 
has  already  inspected  at  the  end  of  the  Schloss  park.  Some  of  his 
supporters,  it  appears,  are  doubtful  whether  little  Bayreuth  will 
be  able  to  house  the  opera  personnel  for  his  festivals  (which  he 
estimates  at  200  people) ,  plus  some  2,000  visitors.  He  would  like 
to  be  assured  also  that  the  place  will  be  able  to  supply  the  number 
of  workmen  necessary  for  the  speedy  erection  of  the  theatre,  and 
that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  strikes.  What  he  particularly  wants 
to  impress  on  the  town  council  is  that  this  is  not  a  theatrical  specu- 
lation on  his  part  with  the  object  of  making  money.  The  perform- 
ances will  be  given  only  before  patrons  and  some  invited  guests: 
there  will  be  no  public  sale  of  tickets,  though  some  free  seats  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  citizens  of  Bayreuth. 

FeusteFs  reply  seems  to  have  set  his  mind  at  rest  on  all  these 
points,  and  on  the  7th  November  the  town  council  passed  a  resolu- 
tion authorising  the  mayor  "to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Richard 
Wagner  any  site  which  he  may  consider  suitable  for  his  purpose", 
while  the  municipal  authorities  further  pledged  themselves  unani- 
mously to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  support  his  "great  under- 
taking". This  must  have  taken  a  load  off  Wagner's  mind.  By  the 
beginning  of  December  he  felt  sufficiently  sure  of  his  financial  posi- 
tion w  to  go  to  Bayreuth  and  make  the  final  decision  with  respect 

15  As  usual,  he  was  over-optimistic.  By  that  time,  it  was  true,  the  "Wagnerianer- 
Verein"  in  Berlin  had  decided  to  take  sixty  Patronat  certificates;  hut  there  his  most 
influential  supporters  had  been  at  work.  From  Vienna  he  had  had  nothing  but  "prom- 
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to  the  site  for  his  theatre.  He  left  Triebschen  on  the  8th  December, 
and  after  a  few  days  in  Munich  arrived  in  Bayreuth  on  the  14th. 
The  terrain  he  had  had  in  his  mind's  eye  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
in  the  preceding  April  had  proved  impracticable:  for  the  founda- 
tions of  his  stage  and  orchestral  pit  he  would  have  had  to  excavate 
to  a  depth  of  some  forty  feet,  at  which  level  running  water  would 
be  encountered.  The  site  next  suggested  by  the  town  authorities  was 
a  plot  of  a  Tagewerk  and  a  half  near  the  Stuckberg,  in  the  St.  George 
suburb  (to  the  south-east  of  the  present  festival  theatre)  :  they 
would  further  purchase  the  adjoining  land  to  the  extent  of  some 
three  or  four  Tagewerke,  to  be  laid  out  in  gardens.16 

Wagner,  who  was  accompanied  by  Brandt  and  the  architect  Neu- 
mann from  Berlin,  approved  of  the  site,  the  natural  slope  of  which 
would  make  it  possible  to  provide  the  necessary  depth  below  floor 
level  for  stage  and  orchestra  without  much  expense  for  excavation. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  town  council  on  the  15th  December  it  was  re- 
solved to  buy  the  ground  required  and  place  it  at  Wagner's  disposal 
for  his  "national  theatre".  Wagner,  well  content,  left  Bayreuth  on 
the  16th.  He  made  first  for  Mannheim,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Cosima  and  Nietzsche :  there  he  was  to  have  his  first  experience  of 
what  he  had  brought  on  himself  by  sanctioning  HeckeFs  scheme  for 
a  network  of  Wagner- Vereine.  For  excellent  as  the  idea  was  in  itself, 
.it  had  this  drawback  —  he  was  certain  to  be  asked  by  one  town  after 
another  to  give  a  local  concert  to  encourage  the  enthusiasts  and 
whip  up  the  lukewarm:  These  concerts  were  to  prove  a  great  drain 
on  his  time  and  strength  and  hold  him  back  grievously  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Gotterdammerung ;  but  there  was  no  way  of  escape 
for  him. 

10 

The  Mannheim  concert  had  been  suggested  by  Heckel  as  a  means 
of  not  only  working  up  interest  in  Bayreuth  in  his  own  town  but  en- 
couraging others  to  set  about  the  founding  of  Vereine.  The  concert 
took  place  on  the  20th,  the  programme  consisting  of  the  Magic  Flute 

ises"  to  do  something  really  generous  during  the  winter.  In  Leipzig  only  three- 
fourths  of  one  certificate  had  been  subscribed  for.  Munich  had  done  nothing.  All  this, 
of  course,  refers  to  the  activities  of  the  various  Vereine.  There  may  have  been  indi- 
vidual subscriptions  apart  from  these,  but  nowhere  could  they  have  been  numerous. 
w  A  Tagewerk  was  an  old  Bavarian  land  measurement,  corresponding  to  some 
34  square  metres. 
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overture,  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony,  the  Lohengrin  and  Meis- 
tersinger  preludes,  the  Tristan  Prelude  and  Liebestod,  and  the  now 
inevitable  Kaisermarsch.  What  made  the  Mannheim  visit  really 
worth  while  from  Wagner's  point  of  view  was  that  it  gave  him  the 
opportunity  to  run  through  the  still  unpublished  Siegfried  Idyll  for 
Cosima's  benefit,  his  own,  and  that  of  a  few  friends.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  had  asked  Heckel  to  arrange  for  a  small  body  of  players  to 
meet  him  on  the  morning  of  the  concert  as  "a  favour  and  special 
courtesy".  The  specification  he  gave  Heckel  was  as  follows  —  6  to 
8  first  violins,  7  to  8  seconds,  4  violas,  4  'cellos,  2  to  3  basses,  1  flute, 
1  oboe,  2  clarinets,  2  horns,  1  bassoon  and  1  trumpet:  in  all  31  to  35 
players.17  The  conductors  of  today  who  regard  it  as  a  pious  duty  to- 
wards what  they  call  "the  composer's  intentions"  to  give  the  Idyll 
with  some  half-dozen  strings  are  therefore  labouring  under  a  delu- 
sion :  Wagner  had  contented  himself  with  the  bare  minimum  of  string 
players  at  Triebschen  for  two  excellent  reasons,  —  the  stairs  would 
not  hold  more,  and  he  could  not  afford  more. 

Nietzsche's  reactions  to  the  Idyll  and  the  concert  as  a  whole  are 
interesting.  He  had  been  immensely  impressed  and  elevated,  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  Erwin  Rohde.  He  now  knows  exactly  what  "mu- 
sic" means  to  him,  and  what  he  implies  when  he  uses  the  term 
"music"  as  symbol  of  the  Dionysiac;  and  when  he  reflects  that  to 
only  a  few  hundred  people  in  the  present  generation  does  music 
mean  what  it  does  for  him,  he  feels  he  must  wait  for  a  completely 
new  culture.  After  these  golden  days  in  Mannheim  everything  but 
music,  he  said,  seemed  unreal  to  him.18 

Wagner  had  hardly  settled  down  in  Triebschen  again  before  a 
new  difficulty  arose.  One  of  the  owners  of  the  Stuckberg  land,  a 
business  man  of  the  name  of  Louis  Rose,  informed  the  council  that 
he  would  not  sell,  as  the  construction  of  the  theatre  would  interfere 
with  the  water  supply  of  the  neighbourhood  and  expose  his  sugar 
refinery  to  grave  danger  in  case  of  fire.  It  soon  appeared,  however, 
that  the  forethoughtful  Muncker  already  had  another  terrain  in  view 
—  at  the  foot  of  the  pleasance  known  as  the  Biirgerreutibu  On  the 
2nd  January,  1872  the  council  resolved  to  buy  this  much  larger 
site,  occupying  more  than  18  Tagewerke,  and  on  the  8th  Feustel 
and  Muncker  appeared  in  Triebschen  to  acquaint  Wagner  with 

w  According  to  Glasenapp,  the  actual  number  employed  was  36. 
»  NGB,  II,  276-7. 
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what  had  happened  and  seek  his  acquiescence  in  the  new  arrange- 
ment.19 He  was  naturally  perturbed  at  first  at  this  latest  evidence  of 
the  animosity  of  the  Fates  towards  him  ever  since  his  birth;  but  it 
did  not  take  long  to  convince  him  that  the  new  site  was  in  every 
way  superior  to  either  of  the  others.  He  was  in  Bayreuth  again  on 
the  3 1st,  when  a  glance  at  the  land  showed  him  that  Herr  Rose  had 
unwittingly  done  him  the  greatest  service  in  refusing  to  sell  his 
property.  He  was  now  safely  over  the  first  hurdle  between  him  and 
his  distant  goal.  A  standing  management  committee  for  the  festivals, 
consisting  of  Feustel,  Muncker  and  the  lawyer  Kafferlein,  was  con- 
stituted immediately,  and  on  the  5th  February  Wagner  was  once 
more  back  in  Triebschen  to  rejoice  Cosima  with  the  good  news. 

11 

But  Bayreuth  had  absorbed  only  a  part  of  his  energies  in  recent 
months.  Auber  had  died  in  May,  1871,  and  an  obituary  speech  by 
the  younger  Dumas  had  seemed  to  Wagner  to  present  the  dead 
composer  in  so  false  a  light  that  he  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  ex- 
plain to  the  world  what  he  took  to  be  the  true  significance  of  Auber. 
His  article.  Reminiscences  of  AuJber,  which  appeared  in  November 
in  the  Musikalisches  Wochenblatt,  is  rich  in  interesting  matter,  but 
it  betrays  throughout  the  notorious  inability  of  the  German  mind 
to  get  really  inside  any  culture  but  its  own.  For  Wagner,  all  French 
art,  without  exception,  suffers  from  "frigidity":  the  essence  of  any 
national  spirit  reveals  itself  in  the  dances  of  the  nation :  the  French 
national  dance,  or  at  any  rate,  the  Parisian  dance,  is  the  cancan, 
which  Auber  had  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  art  of  a  sort:  Auber's 
gift  had  been  to  reach  down  to  the  roots  of  the  genuine  French  folk- 
spirit:  and  much  more  Teutonic  sham-profundity  of  that  kind. 
Berlioz,  for  Wagner,  was  a  phenomenon  much  less  characteristic 
of  "the  French  spirit"  than  an  Auber  or  an  Offenbach:  what  he 
would  have  thought  of  a  Debussy  or  a  Ravel  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  the  imagination  to  conceive. 

On  the  1st  November  he  had  been  gratified  by  a  production  of 
Lohengrin  in  Bologna :  it  was  the  first  time  an  opera  of  his  had  been 
given  on  any  Italian  stage.  The  performances,  conducted  by  Angelo 

19  Rose's  letter,  and  the  various  resolutions  of  the  Bayreuth  town  council  relating 
to  the  site  for  the  theatre,  will  be  found  in  KLKWB,  III,  xvii  ff. 
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Mariani,  had  been  carefully  prepared  and  created  the  utmost  en- 
thusiasm. The  translation  of  the  text  had  been  made  by  no  less  a 
personage  than  Arrigo  Boi'to,  to  whom  Wagner  addressed  a  long 
letter  —  complimentary  both  to  Boi'to  and  to  the  Italian  public  — 
that  was  obviously  intended  for  publication.  That  the  Italians  took 
as  they  had  done  to  Lohengrin  proved,  it  appears,  that  they  had  "an 
open  mind  and  delicate  sensitivity  where  art  of  any  kind  was  con- 
cerned". He  had  hopes  that  by  profiting  by  the  example  of  "sublime" 
German  music  they  would  improve  their  own  considerably.  Ger- 
man mothers  had  shown  themselves  equal  to  the  duty  laid  on  them 
by  Providence  of  producing  "the  loftiest  geniuses  of  the  world", 
though  Wagner  was  doubtful  whether  the  German  Folk  was  wholly 
worthy  of  "the  noble  progeny  of  these  chosen  mothers";  and  per- 
haps what  was  needed  now  was  "a  new  marriage  of  the  genii  of 
the  nations".  Certainly  for  the  Germans  no  fairer  love-match  could 
be  conceived  than  "a  wedding  of  the  genius  of  Italy  with  that  of 
Germany",  a  union  in  which  his  own  Lohengrin  had  possibly  proved 
itself  as  match-maker.  It  was  all  characteristically  Teutonic,  and, 
critically  examined,  not  very  tactful;  but  tact  was  never  Wagner's 
strong  suit  when  trying  to  convince  the  world  that  its  only  hope  of 
cultural  salvation  lay  in  hitching  itself  to  the  German  chariot.  The 
conferment  on  him  of  the  freedom  of  Bologna  was  the  excuse,  in 
the  following  October,  for  a  further  verbose  letter  to  the  Burgo- 
master of  the  city,  in  which  he  once  more  plumed  himself,  as  a  Ger- 
man, on  having  shown  the  world  what  Germany  could  do  in  the 
way  of  music  drama,  and  exalted  the  "liberty"  of  the  Italian  mind 
to  the  disparagement  of  the  French.  For  the  Frenchman,  it  appears, 
simply  "cannot  comprehend  whatever  is  not  French,  and  the  first 
condition  for  anyone  who  wants  to  please  the  French  is  to  conform 
himself  to  their  taste  and  the  laws  of  that  taste."  That  he  himself 
was  barely  capable  of  comprehending  whatever  was  not  German 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him,  nor  that  there  might  be  a  flaw 
in  his  doctrine  that  foreign  cultures  could  have  no  seed  of  vitality 
but  what  they  could  beg,  borrow  or  steal  from  Germany.20 

*°  Verdi  was  more  sensible.  "If  the  Germans,  setting  out  from  Bach  and  arriving 
at  Wagner,  write  good  German  operas,  well  and  good.  But  we  descendants  of  Pales- 
trina  commit  a  musical  crime  when  we  imitate  Wagner;  we  write  useless,  even 
deleterious  operas/7  (Copialettere,  p.  702). 
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Wagner's  few  days  in  Munich  on  his  way  to  Bayreuth  in  mid- 
December  were  spent  in  arranging  one  or  two  small  personal  mat- 
ters with  Diifflipp.  On  the  4th  of  the  month  he  had  made  his  position 
with  regard  to  Bayreuth  finally  clear  to  the  King.  Ludwig  was  to 
leave  the  theatre  plan  and  the  Ring  production  entirely  to  Wagner 
and  the  Vereine :  Wagner  pointed  out  to  him,  with  his  usual  plausi- 
ble sophistry,  that  a  community  of  friends  could  do  what  One,  how- 
ever powerful  —  meaning  the  King  —  could  not,  for  he  would 
always  be  frustrated  by  people  of  a  different  way  of  thinking.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  Ludwig  did  not  himself  reply  to  Wagner's  let- 
ters of  the  autumn  of  1871 :  he  left  matters  in  his  Secretary's  hands. 
Wagner's  long  letter  of  the  4th  December  was  accompanied  by  the 
gift  of  a  copy,  to  a  small  extent  in  his  own  hand,  but  mostly  in  that 
of  a  Zurich  musician,  one  Spiegel,  of  the  Orchestral  Sketch  of  the 
second  act  of  the  Gotterddmmerung.  But  by  this  time  it  must  have 
been  as  clear  to  the  King  as  it  was  to  the  musical  heads  of  his  the- 
atre that  he  was  being  coolly  outmanoeuvred  by  Wagner  —  that  no 
number  of  sketches  would  bring  him  an  inch  nearer  the  possession 
of  the  scores  that  were  necessary  for  a  performance,  and  the  rights 
in  which  were  his.  Perfall  and  his  staff  could  hardly  have  been  for 
a  moment  the  dupe  of  Wagner's  artfulness.  The  date  publicly  an- 
nounced for  the  Ring  performances  was  the  summer  of  1873.  That 
meant,  in  terms  of  Wagner's  planning,  that  rehearsals  would  have 
to  be  begun  in  1872;  and  no  one  in  his  senses  would  regard  it  as 
possible  that  in  less  than  a  year  Wagner  could  compose  about  half 
of  the  Gotterdammerung  and  score  not  only  the  whole  of  that  work 
but  the  last  act  of  Siegfried  in  addition  —  supposing  the  latter  score 
to  be  still  uncompleted,  as  Wagner  would  have  Ludwig  believe.  The 
authorities  must  have  known  perfectly  well  that  he  was  withholding 
the  Siegfried  score  simply  and  solely  in  order  to  checkmate  his 
kingly  benefactor. 

The  royal  order  to  produce  Siegfried  in  Munich^had  been  given  in 
March  (1871).  In  September  Perfall  reported  that  the  plans  for 
the  scenery  were  ready  and  the  work  was  being  rehearsed  at  the 
piano,  but  that  any  further  progress  was  impossible  without  the 
orchestral  score.  (Wagner  had  allowed  the  piano  score  t6  be  pub- 
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lished,  but  had  prevented  Schott  from  issuing  the  full  score)  .21  In 
October  he  applied  to  Munich,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  loan  of  the 
King's  manuscript  of  the  full  score  of  the  Valkyrie  —  in  order  that 
Schott  might  proceed  with  the  engraving  of  it.  No  immediate  reply 
was  sent  to  this  request,  the  reason  for  which  was  obvious:  Wagner 
would  need  the  printed  score  and  parts  for  the  Bayreuth  rehearsals. 
But  during  his  visit  to  Munich  in  December  Diifflipp  tried  to  make 
a  bargain  with  him:  he  could  have  the  Valkyrie  score  if  he  would 
send  the  King  that  of  Siegfried.  Wagner  seems  to  have  refused; 
and  the  King  magnanimously  gave  way,  though  not  until  the  Febru- 
ary of  the  following  year.  He  did  more.  In  his  letter  of  the  4th 
December  Wagner  had  expressed  the  hope  that,  although  his  patron 
was  going  to  be  ruled  out  once  for  all  so  far  as  Bayreuth  and  the 
Ring  were  concerned,  he  would  continue  his  private  beneficence  to 
the  point  of  assisting  him  to  buy  the  plot  of  land  on  which  he  planned 
to  build  his  future  home.  Ludwig  granted  that  request  without 
debate. 

In  a  further  letter  of  the  27th  December  Wagner  poured  out  his 
soul  in  gratitude  to  the  young  King  for  all  he  had  done  for  him 
from  the  first  day  of  their  meeting  until  now.  He  would  have  been 
blind  indeed  had  he  not  been  able  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of 
this  latest  of  the  many  sacrifices  that  Ludwig  had  made  for  him. 
It  is  evident  from  the  letter  that  the  King  was  depressed  by  the 
thought  that  not  only  did  the  "national"  character  of  Bayreuth.  an- 
nihilate all  his  long-cherished  hopes  of  making  his  own  capital  the 
hearth  and  home  of  German  regeneration,,  but  at  Bayreuth  he 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  feast  himself  on  the  Ring  in  that  quasi- 
seclusion  that  was  so  precious  to  him  where  Wagner's  works  were 
concerned.  Moreover  he  was  under  no  illusion  as  to  the  part  that 
the  hated  Hohenzollerns  who  had  humiliated  him  and  his  country 
in  so  many  ways  during  the  last  few  years  were  expected  to  play  in 
this  "national"  glorification.  Wagner  accordingly  addresses  him- 

81  He  showed  his  hand  quite  plainly  later  in  a  letter  of  the  27th  October,  1875  to 
Schotts:  "I  have  my  very  special  reasons  for  wishing  the  publication  of  the  full  score 
of  Siegfried  .  ,  .  to  be  delayed,  if  possible,  until  the  time  when  the  Gotterdammerung 
is  also  issued.  If  you  think  this  too  difficult,  or  too  disadvantageous,  then  I  would  ask 
you  to  postpone  the  public  issue  of  Siegfried  until  about  March  next  year.  My  fears 
in  the  matter  are  connected  with  the  peculiar  experiences  I  had  in  Munich"  —  i.e., 
the  productions  of  the  Bhinegold  in  1869  and  the  Valkyrie  in  1870.  See  RWBV,  II, 
194. 
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self  to  setting  his  mind  at  rest  as  best  he  can  on  both  these  points. 
He  assures  him  that  he  himself  has  not  approached  "any  of  the 
German  princes"  for  help  in  his  undertaking :  anything  done  in  this 
way  has  been  the  private  work  of  his  devoted  friends.  The  veiled 
reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  Prussian  Court  and  his  own  influential 
adherents  in  Berlin;  and  neither  the  form  nor  the  substance  of  Wag- 
ner's assurance  of  his  own  innocence  in  the  matter  would  be  likely 
to  rid  the  King's  mind  of  the  poison  at  work  in  it.  Wagner  goes  on 
to  say  that  he  does  not  think  that  Ludwig  will  be  faced  with  the  un- 
pleasant duty  of  having  to  welcome  the  other  royalties  at  Bayreuth, 
as  these  will  not  go  there  without  invitations,  which  would  naturally 
have  to  come  direct  from  the  King  of  Bavaria.  But  if,  he  dexterously 
insinuates,  the  latter  should  feel  that  he  must  issue  these  invitations, 
"having  regard  to  the  noble  significance  of  the  performances",  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  the  whole  Ring  is  first  of  all  to  be  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  King  alone,  perhaps  in  the  guise  of  a  final  re- 
hearsal. And  if  he  should  further  decide  that  it  is  necessary  for  him, 
having  invited  certain  other  princes  to  the  festival,  to  extend  hospi- 
tality to  them  as  his  guests,  this*  at  any  rate  shall  not  hold  good  as 
regards  the  theatre,  where  the  King's  box  shall  be  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  him. 

13 

By  the  end  of  1871,  then,  Ludwig  could  no  longer  be  in  any 
doubt  as  to  what  had  happened.  To 'all  intents  and  purposes  he  had 
lost  Wagner:  an  end  had  come  to  his  dream  of  collaboration  on 
equal  terms  with  him  in  the  great  work  of  world-salvation  through 
the  theatre.  To  bring  about  that  salvation  he  had  not  merely  secured 
Wagner's  personal  well-being  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had  borne 
unspeakable  miseries  of  many  kinds  for  Wagner's  sake  and  that  of 
his  cause,  had  antagonised  his  ministers  and  officials,  had  more  than 
once  imperilled  his  throne,  had  often  been  put  to  public  shame  and 
exposed  to  public  insult,  and  now,  at  twenty-six,  he  was  a  hopelessly 
disappointed  man,  disillusioned  about  humanity  in  general  and 
political  humanity  in  particular,  self-doomed  to  not  only  an  intel- 
lectual but  a  physical  solitude  that  could  only  become  intensified  as 
the  years  went  on.  In  the  circumstances  he  could  well  have  been 
forgiven  a  reproach  or  two  against  the  man  who,  even  if  from  the 
most  idealistic  motives,  had  undoubtedly  been  in  large  part  the 
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cause  of  his  miseries  —  or  if  not  reproaches,  at  all  events  a  frank 
expression  of  his  disappointment. 

Nothing,  however,  could  show  more  conclusively  not  only  the 
sanity  but  the  nobility  of  his  spirit  than  his  grave  letter  of  the  3rd 
January,  1872  to  Wagner.  He  wishes  him  all  happiness  and  good 
fortune  in  the  year  that  is  to  see  the  completion  of  the  great  and  god- 
like work.  He  gently  turns  aside  Wagner's  outpourings  of  gratitude 
towards  him :  it  is  he,  he  says,  who  is  in  Wagner's  debt.  Wagner  is 
never  to  doubt  that  he  will  be  with  him  in  heart  and  soul,  the  truest 
of  friends  and  helpers  to  the  end.  Wagner  is  the  one  man  who  has 
ever  understood  him  as  he  really  is*  and  that  understanding  has 
been  the  fruit  of  love  and  friendship. 

"In  spite  of  every  tempest  that  appears  to  divide  us,  in  spite  of  all  the 
cloud-racks  that  pile  up  between  us,  our  stars  will  yet  find  each  other: 
even  when  the  profane  eye  cannot  pierce  through  the  thick  veil  to  the 
radiant  brightness  of  them  we  two  will  recognise  each  other;  and  when 
we  have  at  last  reached  the  holy  goal  we  had  set  ourselves  from  the 
beginning,  the  central  sun  of  the  eternal  godhead,  that  light  and  life 
of  all  things  for  which  we  suffered  and  fought  undaunted,  we  will 
render  an  account  of  our  doings.,  the  meaning  and  the  aim  of  which 
were  to  spread  that  light  over  the  earth,  to  purify  and  perfect  hu- 
manity with  its  sacred  flames,  making  it  the  sharer  in  eternal  joys-51 

He  hints  at  the  growing  dissonances  between  the  political  world  In 
which  he  is  condemned  to  live  and  his  inborn  idealism,  and  the 
painful  sacrifices  he  has  to  make,  and  from  which  he  does  not 
shrink,  for  the  good  of  his  land.  But  within  himself,  he  assures  Wag- 
ner, he  preserves  his  idealism  unsullied,  making  no  concessions 
there  to  the  stale  and  empty  world;  and  it  is  perhaps  because  he  has 
always  done  so  that,  he  hopes,  he  has  contributed,  if  only  indirectly, 
to  the  completion  of  Wagner's  great  work. 

"Do  not  take  this  for  vaunting  on  my  part.  The  pure  altar  fire  of  noble 
enthusiasm  can  never  be  kept  alive  so  long  as  the  priest  is  too  much 
concerned  with  the  things  of  this  world.  We  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon:  that  is  what  is  involved  here."  S2 

This  was  the  last  letter  Wagner  received  from  the  King  before 
the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  at  Bayreuthu  The  music  is  the- 
matically  the  same  as  of  old,  but  the  mood  and  the  t^mpo  are  dif- 

»  KLRWB,  H,  334r-5.  Du  Moulin  (CEMW,  I,  602-3)  gives  the  letter  in  an  inao- 
curate  form. 
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ferent;  the  presto  appassionato  of  tlie  earlier  years  is  already  broad- 
ening out  into  the  final  moderate  meslo  e  nobile.  His  spirit  was 
being  sorely  tried.  He  had  lost  Wagner,  his  youthful  golden  vision 
of  a  humanity  not  merely  reborn  through  art  but  grateful  to  him 
for  giving  it  the  opportunity  of  such  re-birth  had  faded  into  the 
murk  of  common  day,  and  he  was  left  alone  to  bear  a  multitude  of 
miseries  for  many  of  which  his  fanatical  devotion  to  the  Wagner 
who  had  now  deserted  him  was  in  large  part  responsible.  His  politi- 
cal enemies  were  at  their  foul  work  again,  scheming  to  get  rid  of 
him,  exaggerating  some  of  his  "eccentricities"  and  inventing  others, 
and  talking  once  more  about  his  "madness".  As  Du  Moulin  puts  it, 
Feustel,  who  had  political  as  well  as  business  contacts  with  Munich, 

"talked,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  far  too  much  [to  Wagner]  about 
the  King.  What  he  had  heard  was  at  bottom  nothing  more  than  what 
the  diplomatists,  male  and  female,  were  whispering  to  one  another  to 
arouse  feeling  against  the  lonely  man.  .  .  .  Marie  von  Mouchanoff 
too  had  told  [Wagner  and  Cosima]  how  already  there  was  talk  among 
the  people  about  his  madness,  and  in  addition  there  was  his  hatred  of 
Prussia,  though  this  power  was  his  only  shield."  2a 

Then,  when  their  machinations  and  calumnies  goaded  the  hapless 
young  King  into  withdrawing  himself  still  further  from  the  orbit 
controlled  by  them,  seeking  peace  and  solace  for.  his  heartbreak 
over  mankind  in  the  solitude  and  clean  air  of  the  mountains,,  this 
was  trumpeted  abroad  as  fresh  proof  of  his  "insanity".  He  knew 
that  he  had  staked  his  spiritual  all  on  Wagner,  and  that  Wagner 
had  in  large  measure  failed  him.  Yet  he  indulges  in  no  reproaches; 
merely  a  sigh  for  the  lost  Paradise  of  his  heart's  desire  escapes  him 
now  and  then,  while  he  nobly  does  everything  in  his  power  to  set 
Wagner's  feet  more  safely  on  the  hard  road  leading  to  his  high 
goal.  But  within  him  must  often  have  been  the  thought,  even  if  un- 
expressed in  words,  that  saddened  the  younger  Pliny  when  his  friend 
and  mentor  Corellius  Rufus  died:  "I  have  lost  the  witness  and  pilot 
and  director  of  my  life:  I  fear  that  henceforth  I  shall  live  more 
heedlessly." 

»  MECW,  I,  626,  632. 
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MUCH  WAS  to  happen  at  Triebschen  before  Wagner  turned  his 
back  on  it  to  begin  the  last  league  of  his  life's  journey;  and 
the  most  important  event  of  all  was  the  arrival,  in  the  first  days  of 
1872,  of  Nietzsche's  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  out  of  the  Spirit  of  Music. 
Few  books  have  had  a  more  curious  history  as  regards  either  their 
genesis,  the  one-time  commotion  they  caused,  or  their  ultimate  fate. 

In  the  first  term  of  1870  Nietzsche  gave  two  lectures  at  Basel, 
one  on  The  Greek  Music  Drama,  the  other  on  Socrates  and  Tragedy; 
a  few  of  the  notes  for  them,,  found  among  his  papers,  have  been 
printed  in  the  supplement  to  his  collected  works.1  In  the  summer  of 
1870  he  wrote  an  essay  on  The  Dionysian  Outlook  (Weltan- 
schauung) ;  this  he  read  to  Wagner  and  Cosima  during  the  last  days 
of  July,  before  setting  off  to  take  up  his  self-imposed  duties  as  a 
nursing  orderly  in  the  German  army*2  The  general  nature  of  it  can 
be  surmised  from  his  later  writings. 

New  light  has  recently  been  thrown  on  the  relations  between 
Nietzsche  and  Triebschen  about  this  time  by  the  extracts  from  Cosi- 
ma's  diary  published  by  Du  Moulin  Eckart,  though  necessarily 
much  still  remains  obscure.  For  Nietzsche,  Wagner  was  still  the 
idolised  Master  who  stood  for  a  great  deal  that  the  younger  man 
was  beginning  to  envisage  as  his  own  special  world  of  the  spirit,  to 
whom  he  frequently  came,  if  not  confessedly  for  instruction,  at  any 
rate  for  confirmation  of  his  own  broodings  upon  the  problems  of 
life,  philosophy  and  art,  and  from  whom  he  undoubtedly  imbibed 
many  things  that  were  later  worked  into  the  tissue  of  his  own 
thought.  One  has  the  suspicion,  however,  that  already  the  secret 
satisfaction  of  each  of  them  with  the  other  increased  with  the 

1  NW,  IX,  34-41.  He  had  already  sent  to  Triebschen  his  inaugural  lecture  on 
Homer  and  Classical  Philology,  delivered  on  the  28th  May,  1869. 

'  To  become  a  Swiss  professor  he  had  had  to  give  up  his  German  citizenship.  He 
thus  barred  from  entering  the  German  service  as  a  combatant, 
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square  of  the  physical  distance  between  them.  "At  his  [Nietzsche's] 
coming'%  says  Du  Moulin,  with  more  particular  reference,  appar- 
ently, to  the  summer  of  1870,  "they  always  felt  great  joy,  and  at 
his  departure  a  slight  feeling  of  melancholy."  While  he  was  rec- 
ognised by  Wagner  and  Cosima  as  the  most  gifted  of  the  Master's 
younger  friends,  he  was  "in  many  respects  very  unsatisfactory", 
which  Du  Moulin,  with  Cosima's  diary  in  front  of  him,  attributes  to 
"the  unnatural  reserve  of  his  demeanour,  as  though  he  were  trying 
to  resist  the  overwhelming  impression  of  Wagner's  personality". 

The  reasons  for  Nietzsche's  occasional  "reserve"  may  perhaps 
have  been  not  wholly,  or  even  mainly,  intellectual.  There  were  sev- 
eral things  in  Wagner's  personality  which  jarred  on  the  rather  prim 
young  professor,,  especially  his  proneness  to  a  rough-and-ready 
Saxon  humour  in  what  Beethoven  would  have  described  as  hi&  "un- 
buttoned" moments.  Nietzsche,  whose  morals  verged  on  prudery, 
found  a  good  deal  in  Wagner's  private  life  of  which  he  could  not 
approve:  and  for  a  long  time  he  was  ill  at  ease  on  account  of  the 
"irregular"  relations  with  Frau  von  Billow,  because  they  compelled 
him  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  petty  social  subterfuges  that  were  repug- 
nant to  him.  No  one  rejoiced  more  sincerely  than  he  when  the  union 
was  "legalised"  by  marriage,  for  then  there  was  an  end  to  the 
necessity  for  these  subterfuges  either  at  Triebschen  or  outside  it. 
Frau  Forster-Nietzsche  may  be  to  some  extent  right  in  surmising 
that  the  reason  why  Wagner  relieved  her  brother  of  the  task  of  read- 
ing the  proofs  of  Mein  Leben  was  that  he  suspected  there  was  much 
in  the  story  of  his  early  life  that  would  have  chilled  Nietzsche.  "And 
there  were  moments",  she  adds,  "when  Wagner  was  irritated  by  my 
brother's  delicacy  in  the  matter  of  chastity,  and  then  he  would  sud- 
denly indulge  in  the  coarsest  and  most  unpleasant  expressions  re- 
garding himself  and  Cosima."  s  It  is  notorious  that  he  had  no  con- 
trol over  his  tongue  when  he  was  angry:  even  Cosima  was  often 
made  to  suffer  grievously  in  moments  such  as  these. 


On  the  whole,  however,  it  was  for  intellectual  rather  than  per- 
sonal reasons  that  a  cloud  seemed  to  descend  now  and  then  upon 
Triebschen  while  Nietzsche  was  there.  The  autolatrous  young  genius, 

»  FNWN,  pp.  60-61. 
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who  was  becoming  daily  more  conscious  of  his  own  powers^  more 
convinced  of  his  mission,  must  sometimes  have  had  to  summon  up 
all  his  respect  for  Wagner  and  Cosima  to  endure  in  silence  the 
blows  dealt  to  his  pride  by  their  well-meant  patronage  of  him,  and 
more  especially  by  Cosirna.  Unable  as  she  was  to  see  the  world 
through  any  eyes  but  Wagner's,  there  would  inevitably  be  times 
when  she  was  even  more  royalist  in  her  views  than  the  king.  She 
approved  of  the  young  man's  classical  lucubrations  so  far  as  they 
harmonised  with  the  Master's  opinions  and  could  presumably  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  his  ideal;  but  she  thought  it  incumbent 
on  her  to  point  out  to  him  what  she  took  to  be  his  errors  or  his  diva- 
gations, and  to  guide  the  young  eagle  back  to  the  eyrie  whenever, 
conscious  of  the  growing  strength  of  his  wings,  he  showed  an  incli- 
nation to  take  a  flight  into  the  mountains  on  his  own  account.  That 
inclination,  she  felt,  ought  to  be  curbed,  not  only  in  Wagner's  inter- 
est but  in  Nietzsche's.  The  intensively-trained  young  scholar  must 
often  have  been  vexed  by  her  confident  criticism  and  complacent 
advice  on  matters^  on  which  she  was  even  more  an  amateur  than 
Wagner  was. 

One  would  have  thought,  for  instance,  that  both  the  matter  and  the 
method  of  the  lecture  on  Homer  and  Classical  Philology  would  have 
been  of  too  specialist  a  nature  to  warrant  anything  more  than  vague 
approval  on  Cosima's  part.  The  lecture  did  indeed,  as  Du  Moulin 
assures  us,  "create  a  deep  impression"  in  Triebschen.  Du  Moulin's 
account,  however,  of  Cosima's  general  attitude  at  this  time  towards 
Nietzsche's  professional  work  —  and  after  all,  he  was  primarily 
a  professor  of  philology,  with  highly  specialised  intellectual  inter- 
ests, not  merely  a  Wagnerian  mouthpiece  —  is  very  illuminative. 
While  the  young  man  was  always  welcome  in  the  house  by  the  Lake, 
more  especially  because  of  "his  boundless  devotion  to  Wagner's 
art- work",  Cosima,.  we  learn,  was  "conscious  of  the  doctrinaire,  the 
professorial  in  him :  indeed,  it  was  she  who  often  gave  the  young 
scholar  good  advice  about  this",  though  she  could  not  "repress  some 
anxiety  lest  he  might  be  working  in  too  proud  and  haughty  a  spirit, 
plunging  deep  down  into  things  instead  of  letting  them  react  on  him 
clearly  and  directly"  —  in  other  words,  daring  to  have  opinions  of 
his  own  instead  of  allowing  his  course  to  be  mapped  out  for  him  by 
Wagner  and  herself.  In  her  "animated  correspondence"  with  him 
she  showed  herself  by  no  means  "filled  with  respect  for  the  philoso- 
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pher  and  professor";  rather  did  she  give  him  "a  certain  feminine 
guidance  in  all  things,  approaching  the  intellectual  side  of  him  in 
a  certain  critical  spirit  which  she  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  from 
him'*.  We  who  know  how  vast  and  sensitive  was  Nietzsche's  intel- 
lectual pride  can  dimly  imagine  how  trying  he  must  sometimes 
have  found  her.  Wagner  too  felt  that  his  own  function  in  the  discus- 
sions between  them  was  to  diffuse  light,  and  that  of  the  young  pro- 
fessor to  receive  it;  and  on  the  purely  musical  side  he  was  justified 
in  that  opinion,  for  Nietzsche,  musically  inclined  as  he  undoubt- 
edly was,  in  that  field  was  never  much  more  than  an  amateur  with 
flashes  of  genius. 

His  colossal  self-esteem^  of  course,  no  more  failed  him  there  than 
it  did  elsewhere.  He  was  greatly  addicted  to  the  dilettante  practice 
of  improvising  at  the  piano ;  but  though  his  efforts  in  this  line  cre- 
ated immense  enthusiasm  among  his  philological  colleagues  and 
other  laymen  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  impartial  professional 
musician  was  ever  impressed  by  them,  and  if,  as  seems  to  have  been 
the  case,  he  was  given  to  indulging  himself  in  the  habit  at  Trieb- 
schen  he  must  have  tried  Wagner  sorely.  But  this  was  not  the  worst. 
He  laboured  under  the  strange  delusion  that  he  was  a  composer.  At 
the  end  of  the  English  translation  of  Ecce  Homo  will  be  found  his 
Hymn  to  Life  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  a  composition  of  which  he 
was  as  proud  as  Beethoven  could  ever  have  been  of  the  Eroica  or 
the  Missa  solennis.  Other  works  of  Nietzsche  have. been  published 
by  the  Leipzig  firm  of  Kistner  and  Siegel  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Nietzsche- Archiv.  They  exhibit  the  rankest  amateurism:  and  if  he 
inflicted  any  of  them  on  Wagner  the  latter's  patience  must  some- 
times have  been  strained  to  breaking-point. 


When  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  was  published,  Billow  was  so  en- 
thusiastic over  it  that  he  carried  it  about  with  him  everywhere  and 
bought  copies  to  present  to  his  friends.  Hearing  of  this,  Nietzsche 
sent  him  the  score  of  a  composition  of  his  own  on  the  subject  of 
Manfred,  apparently  in  the  hope  that  Hans  would  perform  it  at 
one  of  his  concerts.  Billow's  reply,  dated  the  24th  July,  1872,  was 
prompt  and  to  the  point.  Nietzsche's  letter  and  the  accompanying 
score,  he  says,  had  embarrassed  him  to  an  extent  he  has  rarely  ex- 
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perienced  before  in  cases  of  that  kind.  He  has  asked  himself  whether 
he  ought  to  maintain  silence,  or  reply  in  terms  of  "civilised  banal- 
ity", or  say  just  what  he  thinks.  He  pays  tribute  to  Nietzsche's  gifts 
as  a  scholar,  but  hopes  he  may  be  allowed  to  speak  freely  about 
his  music  for  two  reasons  —  he  is  older  than  the  Herr  Professor, 
and  he  is  a  musician  by  profession.  Anyhow,  where  the  art  of  music 
is  concerned  mere  politeness  has  no  place.  Here  then  is  his  frank 
opinion: 

"Your  Manfred  Meditation  is  the  most  fantastically  extravagant,  the 
most  unedifying,  the  most  anti-musical  thing  I  have  come  across  for  a 
long  time  in  the  way  of  notes  put  on  paper.  Several  times  I  had  to  ask 
myself  whether  it  is  all  a  joke,  whether,  perhaps,  your  object  was  to 
produce  a  parody  of  the  so-called  music  of  the  future.  Is  it  by  intent 
that  you  persistently  defy  every  rule  of  tonal  connection,  from  the 
higher  syntax  down  to  the  merest  spelling?  Apart  from  its  psychological 
interest  —  for  your  musical  fever  suggests,  for  all  its  aberrations,  an 
uncommon,  a  distinguished  mind  —  your  Meditation,  looked  at  from 
a  musical  standpoint,  is  the  precise  equivalent  of  a  crime  in  the  moral 
sphere.  Of  the  Apollonian  element  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
the  smallest  trace ;  and  as  for  the  Dionysian,  I  must  say  frankly  that  I 
have  been  reminded  less  of  this  than  of  the  'day  after*  a  bacchanal.  If 
you  really  feel  a  passionate  urge  to  express  yourself  in  music,  you 
should  master  the  rudiments  of, the  musical  language:  a  frenzied  imagi- 
nation, revelling  in  reminiscences  of  Wagnerian  harmonies,  is  no  sort 
of  foundation  to  build  upon.  Wagner's  most  unprecedented  audacities, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  they  derive  from,  a  dramatic  web  and  are  jus- 
tified by  the  words  —  for  in  his  purely  instrumental  works  he  wisely 
denies  himself  prodigious  things  of  that  kind  —  are  without  exception 
grammatically  correct,  down  to  the  tiniest  detail  of  notation  .  .  .  But 
if  you,  highly  esteemed  Herr  Professor,  really  take  this  aberration  of 
yours  into  the  field  of  music  quite  seriously  (as  to  which  I  am  still 
doubtful),  then  at  least  confine  yourself  to  vocal  music  and  surrender 
to  the  words  the  helm  of  the  boat  in  which  you  rove  the  raging  seas 
of  tone.  You  yourself,  not  without  reason,  describe  your  music  as 
'terrible*.  It  is  indeed  more  terrible  than  you  think  —  not  detrimental 
to  the  common  weal,  of  course,  but  something  worse  than  that,  detri- 
mental to  yourself,  seeing  that  you  can  find  no  worse  way  of  killing 
time  than  raping  Euterpe  in  this  fashion."  * 

Nietzsche  took  his  castigation  with  surprising  humility,  perhaps 
because  the  very  thoroughness  of  it  took  his  breath  away,  perhaps 
also  because  nothing  could  ever  shake  his  fatuous  belief  in  his  own 

*  BBL,  pp.  250-2. 
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gifts  as  a  composer.  When  in  1882  the  piano  score  of  Parsifal  ap- 
peared, he  made  the  remarkable  discovery  that  it  was  "exactly  the 
sort  of  music"  he  had  produced  in  an  oratorio  written  in  his  boy- 
hood. "The  identity  of  mood  and  of  expression  was  fabulous",  he 
declared  after  he  and  his  sister  had  gone  through  his  own  juvenile 
score  together;  and  she  dutifully  agreed  with  him  that  some  pas- 
sages in  the  oratorio  were  "quite  Parsif  alesque",  though  more  mov- 
ing than  anything  in  Wagner's  opera.5 

4 

In  July,  1870  Nietzsche  and  his  Pforta  friend  Erwin  Rohde  were 
in  Triebschen  together.  When  Nietzsche  read  to  the  company  his 
Basel  lecture  on  The  Greek  Music  Drama  6  Cosima  graciously  ap- 
proved of  it;  it  showed,  she  confided  to  her  diary,  that  he  had  "a 
real  feeling  for  Greek  art",  a  subject  on  which  she  evidently  re- 
garded herself  as  an  authority.  Wagner  had  "certain  doubts"  about 
the  lecture,  which  he  expressed  to  the  young  professor  "in  clear 
and  searching"  terms.  Rohde  made  an  excellent  impression  on  them 
both,  Cosima  going  so  far  as  to  "describe  him  without  qualification 
as  more  considerable  even  than  Nietzsche",  for  the  reason,  perhaps, 
that  while  rather  more  than  his  friend's  equal  in  some  departments 
of  Greek  scholarship,7  he  had  less  confidence  in  himself  where 
music  was  concerned,  and  was  therefore  content  to  adore  Wagner 
without  venturing  to  differ  from  him.  Nietzsche  was  made  of  more 
stubborn  material:  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  friendship  with 
him  both  Wagner  and  Cosima  seem  to  have  had  a  dimly  uncom- 
fortable feeling  that  somehow  or  other  he  did  not  quite  "fit  in  with 
Triebschen",  as  Du  Moulin  puts  it.  It  is  rather  significant  that  Wag- 
ner did  not  think  it  advisable  to  show  him  A  Capitulation:  the  young 
man's  gorge  would  probably  have  risen  at  that,  not  merely  because 
of  the  crudity  of  the  thing  itself  but  because  of  Wagner's  compla- 
cent belief  that  it  was  in  the  vein  of  Aristophanes,  for  whom  Nie- 
tzsche had  a  special  liking. 

Nietzsche's  gift  to  Cosima  at  Christmas,  1870  was  the  sketch  of 

5  See  his  letter  of  the  25th  July,  1882  to  Peter  Gast,  in  NGB,  IV,  110-111. 

6  A  few  of  his  notes  for  it  are  given  in  NW,  IX,  34  ff. 

7  Nietzsche  himself  admitted  this:  see  his  letter  to  Rohde  of  the  23rd  May,  1876 
(NGB,  II,  523  ff),  a  propos  of  the  latter's  recently  published  book  on  The  Greek 
Romance  and  Us  Forerunners. 
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a  work  he  was  planning  on  The  Origin  of  the  Tragic  Idea  —  the 
germ  of  the  later  Birth  of  Tragedy.  Cosima  was  delighted  with  the 
sketch,  but  characteristically  noted  in  her  diary  that  she  was  "par- 
ticularly pleased  that  Richard's  ideas  can  find  an  extension  in  this 
field".  As  usual,  she  could  see  little  ^eason  for  the  young  professor's 
existence  except  in  so  far  as  his  Greek  scholarship  might  he  put  to 
Wagnerian  uses:  so  she  indulgently  pointed  out  to  him  that  "any- 
one can  have  wise  and  great  thoughts,  but  everything  depended  on 
their  being  put  forward  in  a  compact  and  developed  form",  which 
was  only  her  way  of  hinting  that  the  projected  book  would  be  incom- 
plete if  it  did  not  centre  in  Wagner.  "It  was  characteristic  of  her 
wonderful  nature",  says  the  adoring  Du  Moulin,  "to  give  true  and 
womanly  advice"  —  even  to  the  extent  of  telling  scholars  just  how 
their  specialist  books  should  be  written. 

A  glimmer  of  reason  seems  actually  to  visit  even  Du  Moulin  now 
and  then  in  this  connection.  When  Nietzsche  went  to  Italy  for  a 
short  holiday  in  February,  1871  without  taking  leave  of  Trieb- 
schen,  Wagner,  it  appears,  "drew  gloomy  inferences"  from  this 
unwarrantable  conduct,  "for  Nietzsche  was  in  a  way  worldly- 
minded,  and  it  may  well  be  that  Frau  Cosima's  suggestions  had 
rather  hurt  his  vanity,  though  he  followed  them  entirely."  So  blind 
were  they  both  to  the  individuality  of  the  young  genius  whom  the 
Fates  had  thrown  into  Wagner's  orbit,  so  blind  to  the  despotic  nature 
of  his  daemon.  He  was  to  be  theirs  and  theirs  alone,  body  and  soul: 
a  tight  hand  would  have  to  be  kept  on  the  jesses  lest  the  young  hawk 
should  take  a  flight  on  his  own  account  and  bring  down  another 
prey  than  the  one  they  had  marked  out  for  him.  No  man  of  anything 
like  Nietzsche's  calibre  had  ever  come  into  such  close  relation  with 
Wagner's  own  intellectual  life ;  yet  towards  no  one  else  did  he  ever 
behave  so  imperiously.  More  than  one  passage  in  Nietzsche's  later 
writings  has  the  ring  of  personal  vibrations  still  quivering  in  him 
from  his  experiences  in  the  Triebschen  days,  when  he  must  have 
had  again  atid  again  the  galling  feeling  that  he  was  regarded  by 
the  Master  as  merely  a  heaven-sent  instrument  for  the  propagation 
of  his  ideas.  "Oh,  the  rattlesnake  joy  of  the  old  master",  he  hisses  in 
The  Case  of  Wagner  (1888),  "when  he  always  saw  just  'the  little 
children'  come  to  him!"  Again,  "One  has  not  the  least  insight  into 
Wagner  so  long  as  one  has  not  divined  his  dominating  instinct", 
which,  in  Nietzsche's  view,  was  to  be  in  everything  what  he  had 
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determined  to  be.  And  once  more,  "Wagner  is  bad  for  youths ;  he 
is  fatal  to  women."  Nietzsche  is  ostensibly  discussing  Wagner's  art; 
but  the  purely  human  and  personal  note  in  it  all  is  unmistakable. 
It  is  at  Cosima  that  he  is  glancing  retrospectively  when  he  says  that 

"the  danger  for  artists,  of  geniuses  .  .  .  lies  in  women:  adoring 
women  are  their  ruin.  Hardly  one  of  them  has  character  enough  not  to 
be  corrupted  —  'saved*  —  when  he  finds  himself  being  treated  as  a 
god.  ...  In  many  cases  of  womanly  love,  and  perhaps  precisely  in 
the  most  famous,  love  is  merely  a  more  refined  parasitism,  a  creeping 
into  the  being  of  a  strange  soul,  sometimes  even  of  a  strange  body,  and 
ah!  at  what  expense  always  to  the  'host'!" 


One  could  easily  multiply  citations  of  this  sort,  in  which  the 
envenomed  barb,  ostensibly  aimed  at  Wagner  the  musician,  is  really 
directed  against  Wagner  the  man;  to  the  end  of  his  days  the  thought 
of  his  one-time  subservience  to  Wagner's  imperious  personality 
rankled  in  Nietzsche,  and  the  memory  of  it  poisoned  his  pen  because 
the  thing  itself  had  once  poisoned  his  soul.  "Ah,  this  old  robber!" 
he  cries  in  the  first  Postscript  to  The  Case  of  Wagner. 

"He  plunders  us  of  our  youths,  even  our  women  he  seizes  and  drags 
into  his  cave!  Ah,  this  old  Minotaur!  What  he  has  already  cost  us! 
Every  year  processions  of  our  finest  maidens  and  youths  are  led  into 
his  labyrinth,  that  he  may  devour  them;  every  year  there  goes  up  the 
cry  from  all  Europe:  'Off  to  Crete!  Off  to  Crete!'  "  8 

Triebschen  must  often  have  seemed  to  him  his  own  Crete.  The 
trouble  was  that  not  only  did  the  Minotaur  exercise  an  irresistible 
attraction  upon  him  in  those  days,  but  the  attraction  endured  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  The  insults  he  flung  later  in  the  face  of  the  devouring 
monster  were  merely  the  convulsive  expression  of  his  rage  at  his 
impotence  to  escape  from  him. 

Unquestionably  it  was  on  Wagner  that  his  eye  was  turned  when 
he  wrote  the  moving  "Grave  Song"  in  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,  that 
eloquent,  heart-breaking  lament  over  "the  grave-island,  the  silent 
isle,  "where  are  also  the  graves  of  my  youth". 

8  The  allusion  is  to  the  ensemble  "Pars  pour  la  Crete'*  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  of 
Offenbach's  La  Belle  H6tene,  an  opera  of  which  Nietzsche  was  very  fond  at  the  time 
when  he  was  writing  The  Case  of  Wagner.  See  his  letter  of  the  24th  August,  1888  to 
Peter  Gast,  in  NGB,  IV,  399. 
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**  'All  days  shall  be  holy  unto  me*  —  so  spake  once  to  me  the  wisdom 
of  my  youth:  verily  the  word  of  a  joyous  wisdom!  But  then  did  ye  ene- 
mies steal  my  nights  and  sold  them  to  sleepless  pain :  ah,  whither  did 
that  joyous  wisdom  fly?  Once  did  I  long  for  happy  auspices  of  birds. 
Then  did  ye  send  an  owl-monster  across  my  path,  an  adverse  omen. 
.  .  .  And  when  I  performed  my  hardest  task  and  celebrated  the  tri- 
umph of  my  victories,  then  did  you  make  those  who  loved  me  most  cry- 
out  that  I  was  wounding  them  sorely.  .  .  ,9  How  did  I  bear  it?  How 
did  I  recover  from  such  wounds  and  overcome  them?  How  did  my  soul 
rise  again  from  these  graves?  Yes,  something  invulnerable,  unburiable 
is  within  me,  something  that  can  blast  rocks  asunder:  it  is  my  Will. 
In  silence  and  unchanged  it  strides  on  through  the  years.  Its  course  will 
it  go  on  my  own  feet,  my  own  Will :  hard  is  the  heart  of  it  and  invul- 
nerable." 

And  once  more  in  the  chapter  entitled  "The  Magician",  where  the 
style  of  the  verse  is  obviously  a  jape  at  the  Wagner  manner,  and 
the  prose  section  as  manifestly  an  outburst  against  the  rankling 
memory  of  Wagner's  one-time  hold  on  him  and  his  attempts  to  sub- 
jugate him  to  his  own  tyrannous  will.10 


The  Nietzscheans-of-the-f  old  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  —  now 
a  somewhat  dilapidated-looking  band  of  heroes,  the  analogues  in 

9  Here  the  reference  to  Wagner  and  Cosima  becomes  unmistakable  in  the  light 
of  the  extracts  Du  Moulin  gives  from  the  latter's  diary. 

M  So  far  as  I  know,  the  biographical  significance  of  the  opening  sentences  of  Thus 
Spake  Zarathustra  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  commentators.  "When  Zarathustra 
was  thirty  years  old",  the  book  begins,  "he  left  his  home  and  the  lake  of  his  home 
and  went  into  the  mountains.  There  he  had  the  enjoyment  of  his  spirit  and  of  his 
solitude,  and  for  ten  y^ars  did  not  weary  of  it.*' 

The  "home"  and  the  "lake  of  his  home"  seem  to  me  to  be  symbols  for  Triebschen 
—  his  spiritual  home  for  some  years  —  and  the  Lake  on  which  Triebschen  stood. 
"Thirty"  need  not  be  taken  absolutely  literally;  nor  need  the  meaning  of  "the  lake 
of  his  home"  be  pinned  down  to  the  literal  geographical  fact.  Where  Wagner  lived 
was  still  Nietzsche's  spiritual  home  for  long  after  May,  1872,  when  Wagner  ex- 
changed Triebschen  for  Bayreuth:  Nietzsche  is  writing  Dichtung,  not  WahrheiL  In 
the  same  way,  "thirty"  is  a  poetic  symbol  covering  the  period  round  about  1&73, 
when,  as  his  notebooks  reveal,  his  spirit  was  already  beginning  to  reorientate  itself 
0w-d-t)£s  Wagner.  Similarly  the  "ten  years"  in  which  Zarathustra  enjoyed  his  spirit 
and  his  solitude  is  a  poetic  round  number  that  covers  sufficiently  well  the  period  that 
elapsed  between  the  first  great  inward  change  in  Mm  and  the  date  of  the  First  Part  of 
Thus  Spake  Zaraffiustra  (1882).  His  emancipation  was  probably  accelerated  by  the 
mere  fact  of  Wagner's  removal  to  Bayreuth:  Basel  was  much  further  from  that 
town  than  from  Lucerne.  For  that  reason  alone  the  two  men  met  less  frequently 
than  of  old;  and  when  they  did;  each  seems  to  have  been  subconsciously  aware  that 
Nietzsche  was  not  quite  the  Nietzsche  of  the  Triebschen  days. 
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their  own  sphere  to  the  Glasenapps  and  Chamberlains  and  Wolzo- 
gens  in  the  Wagnerian  —  persuaded  themselves.,  and  tried  to  per- 
suade the  world,  that  as  a  philosopher  Nietzsche  was  the  heir  of 
all  the  ages.  They  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  principle  insisted 
on  by  their  Master  himself,  that  a  philosophy  is  less  a  system  than 
a  man  —  a  principle  that  holds  good  perhaps  even  more  in  his  case 
than  in  those  of  other  thinkers.  Nietzsche,  it  is  becoming  more 
frankly  recognised  everywhere  today  except  in  the  shrinking  ranks 
of  the  Old  Guard,  was  capable  in  only  a  small  degree  of  steady 
thinking  from  premises  based  on"  observed  facts  to  a  logical  conclu- 
sion. One  of  the  latest  writers  on  the  subject  does  not  overstate  the 
case  when  he  says  that 

"it  can  be  said  at  the  outset  that  he  is  not  a  logician  at  all,  and  that  his 
contribution  to  critical  philosophy  is  negligible.  He  cannot  argue:  he 
has  no  method,  no  mathematical  or  quasi-mathematical  system.  .  .  . 
He  is  a  declaimer  rather  than  a  thinker.  His  whole  system  is  built  upon 
a  void.  He  premises  nothing  to  begin  with,  and  it  is  often  impossible 
to  know  what  is  to  be  assumed  or  taken  for  granted.  .  .  .  The  later 
Nietzsche  had  a  soul  above  logic  if  anyone  ever  had,  find  he  never  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  any  contention  scientifically.  ...  It  is  clear  that 
from  his  youth  he  disliked  rational  argument.  This  characterisation 
accounts  for  most  of  his  value  —  and  for  most  of  his  weaknesses."  X1 

It  is  not  with  his  philosophy  —  or  philosophies  —  that  we  are  con- 
cerned here,  but  solely  with  his  relations  to  Wagner  biography;  and 
these  relations  cannot  be  completely  understood  without  reference 
to  his  peculiar  personality. 

It  was  not  merely  by  coincidence  of  philosophical  outlook  that 
he  was  so  strongly  attracted  to  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus.  The  two  self- 
centred  personalities  had  so  much  in  common  that  it  was  almost  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  they  should  find  each  other  and  join 
hands  across  the  ages.  To  read  a  present-day  description  of  the 

u  A.  H.  J.  Knight,  Some  Aspects  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Nietzsche  (1933),  pp.  4,  13. 
Mr.  Knight,  of  course,  does  not  attempt  to  deny  Nietzsche's  genius,  the  lightning 
flashes  with  which  he  often  iHuminates  a  subject,  and,  above  all,  his  poetic  fire  and 
his  consummate  literary  artistry.  But  few  people  today  outside  the  Old  Guard  will 
dissent  from  the  broad  summing-up  that  "his  faults  are  numerous  and  glaring,  and 
such  as  to  put  off  many  a  would-be  impartial  critic  at  the  very  start.  He  is  treacher- 
ous and  cruel:  he  is  undisciplined,  one-aided,  intellectually  lazy,  and  spiteful:  but  he 
never  writes  better  (and  seldom  more  alluringly)  than  when  he  is  exhibiting  these 
imperfections  in*  their  most  flagrant  aspect".  And  he  ran  true  to  the  national  strain 
in  putting  the  maximum  of  his  energies  into  the  congenial  business  of  hating. 
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remarkable  old  Greek  is  to  feel  that  it  is  Nietzsche's  portrait  that 
is  being  drawn  in  every  line,  his  life-course  that  is  being  traced: 

"Heraclitus  is  one  of  the  most  striking  personalities  in  the  history  of 
Greek  thought:  this  is  evident  in  every  turn  of  his  'style*  —  a  wholly 
personal  manner  of  expression,  self-made,  vehement,  deriving  from  the 
extreme  of  self -consciousness,  cast  in  incisive  aphorisms.  A  man  of  the 
highest  birth  ...  an  aristocrat  of  the  spirit  even  more  than  in  virtue 
of  blood,  who  turned  his  back  in  bitterness  and  scorn  on  his  native 
town,  with  its  veritable  orgies  of  the  Zeitgeist,  its  radical  democracy, 
which  offered  no  practical  scope  in  public  life  for  natures  such  as  his. 
.  .  .  Disgusted  with  the  doings  bf  the  rabble  —  the  many-too-many 
—  this  man  flies  to  the  solitude  of  nature  undefiled,  to  the  mountain 
heights,  the  rivers,  the  eternally  restless  seas,  to  the  starry  skies  at 
night";  where,  "far  from  the  hurly-burly  of  mankind,  there  come  to 
the  lonely  brooder  the  profound  cognitions  that  raise  him  far  above 
time  and  space;  here  are  revealed  to  him  the  eternal  verities  that  shall 
one  day  lay  their  spell  upon  a  Goethe,  a  Nietzsche,  and  many  another 
distinguished  spirit.  .  .  .  He  holds  himself  entirely  aloof  from  the 
social  consciousness  of  his  Ionian  fellow-citizens  —  rejects  it,  indeed, 
more  particularly  as  regards  the  popular  religion,  but  in  the  ethical 
and  political  spheres  also.  He  was  sharply  critical  of,  if  not  always  just 
towards,  his  'predecessors*  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  so  far  as 
one  can  speak  of  predecessors  in  connection  with  a  mind  so  independ- 
ent as  his/9 12 


It  was  a  personality.,  then,  singularly  like  that  of  Heraclitus  that 
inhabited  the  frame  of  Nietzsche,  a  personality  proud,  violent,  self- 
centred,  intolerant,  that  was  fated  to  be  flung  for  a  time  by  the  wind 

"Wilhelm  Capelle,  Die  Vorsokratiker  (1938),  p.  126  ff.  So  also  John  Burnet 
(Greek  Philosophy.-  Part  1,  From  Thales  to  Plato,  p.  57  ff);  once  inore  each  stroke  re- 
calls Nietzsche  to  us:  "It  is  above  all  in  dealing  with  Herakleitos  that  we  are  made  to 
feel  the  importance  of  personality  in  shaping  systems  of  philosophy.  The  very  style 
of  his  fragments  is  something  unique  in  Greek  literature,  and  won  for  him  in  later 
times  the  epithet  of  *the  dark*.  He  is  quite  conscious  himself  that  he  writes  an  oracular 
style,  and  he  justifies  it  by  the  example  of  the  Sybil  and  the  God  at  Delphoi,  who 
'neither  utters  nor  hides  his  meaning  but  signifies  it'."  While  it  is  true  that  Heracli- 
tus's  "aphorisms"  owe  their  form  mainly  to  the  fact  that  his  writings  have  come 
down  to  us  almost  entirely  in  fragments,  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  was  under  his 
influence  that  Nietzsche,  in  his  later  works,  made  the  aphorism  his  favourite  mode 


He  was  influenced  also,  of  course,  to  some  extent  by  writers  like  Rochefoucauld 
and  Vauvenargues,  but  still  more,  I  imagine,  by  Heine's  Gedanken  und  Einfalle, 
which  seem  to  me  to  have  contributed  not  only  to  the  form  but  to  the  substance  of 
several  of  Nietzsche's  pregnant  jottings.  These  notes  of  Heine's  were  published 
posthumously  in  1869;  and1  we  may  be  tolerably  certain,  that,  admiring  Heine  as  he 
did,  he  fastened  on  the  volume  at  once. 
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of  the  cosmos  into  the  orbit  of  the  equally  powerful,  equally  self- 
centred  personality  of  Wagner,  and  then,  inevitably,  to  collide  with 
this  and  sheer  off  in  a  direction  of  its  own.  The  part  played  by  Nie- 
tzsche's personality  as  determining  his  thought  is  vital  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  his  attitude  towards  Wagner,  both  during  the  lat- 
ter's  lifetime  and  after  his  death.  So  long  as  each  seemed  to  the 
other  to  be  just  a  factor  in  his  own  egoistic  development  their  mu- 
tual attraction  was  stronger  than  their  repulsion-  But  from  the  mo- 
ment that  this  always  unstable  equilibrium  became  still  more  un- 
stable by  reason  of  Nietzsche's  gradual  realisation  of  what  he  was 
in  himself,  and  his  own  illimitable  self-esteem,  his  sense  of  his 
mission,  his  lust  for  power,  his  inability  to  suffer  contradiction 
clashed  with  a  similar  complex  of  forces  in  Wagner,  a  breach  be- 
tween the  two  men  was  inevitable.18 

Unfortunately  the  Nietzsche  idolaters  of  the  last  generation 
missed  the  simple  psychological  facts  of  the  case  when  they  at- 
tempted to  make  out  that  the  cause  of  the  breach  was  Nietzsche's 
superior  intellectual  power,  which  one  day  revealed  to  him  the 
rottenness  not  only  of  Wagner's  philosophy  but  of  his  music.  With 
all  due  respect,  the  idolaters  were  without  exception  quite  unquali- 
fied to  pass  judgment  on  the  latter  issue.  Not  being  musicians  them- 
selves, they  took  Nietzsche's  verbal  fireworks  for  deadly  depth 
charges.  They  could  not  be  expected  to  see  that  much  of  the  criticism 
of  Wagner  as  a  musician  in  Nietzsche's  note-books  of  the  early 
1870's  is  no  more  than  the  honest  wool-gathering  of  an  earnest 
young  man  battling  with  problems  of  music  that  were  mostly  be- 
yond, his  capacity;  while  his  final  writings  on  Wagner  are  merely 
journalism  of  the  cheapest,  most  ill-bred  kind,  the  sort  of  mud- 
flinging  that  any  man  with  a  comprehensive  faculty  for  hating,  and 
a  gift  for  coining  malicious  epithets  and  stabbing  phrases,  can  in- 

18  They  were  so  absolutely  alike  in  their  little  faults  that  it  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  one  day  they  would  hate  each  other  like  brothers.  An  amusing  list  of 
these  resemblances  could  easily  be  drawn  up  in  parallel  columns.  For  instance,  op- 
posite Wagner's  tyrannical  demand  that  friends  such  as  Cornelius  and  Tausig  should 
cease  doing  whatever  they  happened  to  be  doing  and  come  to  him  the  moment  he 
wanted  them  would  appear  the  letter  in  which  Nietzsche  fell  foul  of  his  sister  for 
daring  in  the  first  place  to  marry,  in  the  second  place  to  marry  a  man  who  did  not 
think  as  he  thought.  Her  union  with  Forster,  he  said,  was  a  clear  proof  that  she 
meant  to  devote  her  life  "not  to  my  highest  aims,  but  to  the  ideals  that  I  have  over- 
come and  must  now  make  war  upon.  You  have  become  my  antipodes!  The  instinct 
of  your  love  ought  to  have  preserved  you  from  that."  And  much  more  to  the  same 
effect. 
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dulge  in  with  respect  to  anyone  or  anything  he  hates  merely  because 
he  or  it  is  different  from  himself.  There  are  many  passages  in  Nie- 
tzsche's works  and  his  note-hooks  and  letters  that  are  well  worth 
the  consideration  of  the  musical  aesthetician  of  today,  for  it  lay  in 
the  very  nature  of  his  genius  to  open  out  more  than  one  new  route 
in  that  field  as  in  others,  even  if  his  fundamentally  unsystematic 
mind  could  not  follow  them  to  their  logical  end.  But  very  little  that 
he  has  to  say  on  the  specific  subject  of  Wagner's  music  calls  for 
serious  consideration  today.  More  especially  in  his  last  years,  the 
years  of  morbid  hatred  of  the  great  musician  who  had  once  enslaved 
him,  does  he  deliver  himself  of  a  vast  amount  of  sheer  nonsense 
that  is  not  improved  by  the  crude  vulgarity  of  its  tone.  The  place 
in  musical  history  for  the  author  of  The  Case  of  Wagner  is  by  the 
side  of  Hanslick,  par  nobile  fratrum. 
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WE  NEED  feel  no  surprise  that  neither  Wagner  nor  Cosima  quite 
understood  the  young  professor  during  the  winter  of  1870/1, 
vaguely  aware  as  they  must  have  been  of  something  going  on  in  the 
depths  of  him  that  made  him  inharmonious  not  merely  with  them 
but  with  himself.  It  was  not  "worldliness",  as  they  thought,  that 
took  him  in  the  February  of  the  latter  year  to  Lugano,  where  he  re- 
mained until  Easter.  He  was  very  ill  —  his  constitution  had  been 
hard  hit  by  his  war  service  —  and  even  more  in  mind  than  in  body: 
it  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  main  causes  of  most  of  his  physical 
derangements  and  his  insomnia  at  this  time  were  mental  and  emo- 
tional. Rohde  gave  him  some  sensible  advice  —  to  keep  away  for 
a  while  from  music,  which  was  manifestly  a  dangerous  nervous 
excitant  for  him ;  to  abandon  something  of  his  solitude,  which  can  be 
a  wholesome  thing  for  sound  spirits  but  is  an  exacerbation  of  the 
dolours  of  the  unsound;  and  above  all  not  to  overstrain  his  intel- 
lectual forces  as  he  had  been  doing.  The  advice,  of  course,  fell  on 
deaf  ears.  The  truth,  as  we  can  now  see,  was  that  Nietzsche's  brain 
was  awhirl  with  new  impulses  and  intuitions  that  had  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  defining  themselves  clearly  and  connectedly  as  ideas.  He 
already  saw  himself  as  the  saviour  of  European  civilisation,  but 
could  not  yet  see  how  to  make  his  evangel  manifest  to  others.  There 
were  times  when,  in  despair  over  the  dis-harmonies  in  his  nature 
and  his  increasing  maladjustment  not  only  to  his  professional  en- 
vironment but  to  German  culture  as  a  whole,  he  thought  of  fleeing 
from  the  world  with  Rohde  into  a  cloister  of  their  own  founding,  to 
which  only  another  wholly  kindred  spirit  or  two  was  to  be  admitted, 
and  in  which,  as  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  they  could  "raise  them- 
selves above  the  atmosphere  of  the  day,  and  become  not  only  wiser 
but,  before  all  things,  better  men." 

The  equally  unhappy  but  less  volcanic  Rohde  threw  doubts  on 
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the  practicability  of  the  scheme ;  but  he  too,  in  his  less  complex  way, 
was  out  of  tune  with  the  world  and  longing  to  endow  it  with  a  new 
harmony.1  The  basic  trouble  with  them  both  was  not,  as  they 
thought,  simply  that  they  were  spiritually  discordant  with  the  more 
dry-as-dust  of  their  philological  colleagues.  The  Fates  had  plunged 
them  in  their  early  manhood  into  a  world-phase  full  of  torments 
and  dangers  for  the  mind  of  German  youth.  It  was  sadly  evident 
to  them,  as  to  many  other  fine  souls,  that  after  the  war  of  1870/1 
Germany  had  entered  upon  a  period  of  absorption  in  material 
things  that  threatened  the  end  of  the  older  Germany  of  the  spirit: 
the  letters  of  Nietzsche  and  his  friends  are  full  of  laments  on  this 
score.  Being  not  merely  youths  but  German  youths,  they  fled  to 
philosophy  for  comfort  and  justification,  and  the  whirligig  of  time 
had  confronted  them  with  Schopenhauer  as  the  philosopher  who, 
they  thought,  had  come  nearest  to  laying  bare  the  troublous  secret 
of  the  world.  Equally  great  was  the  influence  on  them  of  Wagner, 
not  only  through  his  music,  which  was  a  divine  intoxicant  for  most 
of  the  ardent  young  souls  of  that  epoch,  but  through  his  lofty  ideal- 
ism, his  fight  against  every  form  of  German  philistinism,  and  above 
all  through  his  grandiose  vision  of  Bayreuth,  which  they  saw,  in 
imagination,  as  the  central  sun  of  a  new  world  of  the  spirit.  They 
constantly  lived  at  too  high  pressure;  they  were  overworked,  hu- 
mourless, over-intellectualised,  perhaps  under-sexed  young  hiero- 
phants,2  possessed  with  the  conviction  that  the  destiny  of  the  uni- 
verse lay  on  their  shoulders,,  weary  young  Teutonic  Titans  stagger- 
ing under  the  load  of  the  too  vast  orb  of  their  fate.  We  feel,  as  we 
read  their  letters,  that  an  occasional  set  at  tennis,  or  a  game  of 
snooker  at  the  Club,  or  a  turn  at  sporting  with  Amaryllis  in  the 

1  Rohde  was  now  a  lecturer  in  philology  at  Kiel  University:  he  received  a  full 
professorship  there  in  April,  1872. 

8  Nietzsche,  it  is  true,  used  to  dance  occasionally;  but,  pace  the  good  Elisabeth, 
whose  sisterly  piety  would  fain  make  him  out  to  be  quite  a  gay  young  dog  at  the 
"exclusive"  Basel  balls  and  elsewhere,  one  suspects  that  he  twirled  the  light  fan- 
tastic toe  on  the  soundest  professorial  principles,  persuading  himself  that  in  doing 
so  he  was  being  very  Dionysian.  His  letters  show  hardly  a  trace  of  the  physical  joie 
de  vivre  of  the  youth  of  other  countries  and  periods. 

The  editor  of  the  Brahms-Billroth  correspondence  has  pointed  out  that  the  Ger- 
many of  their  young  days  was  a  "literary"  one  —  "neither  cards  nor  sports  took  up 
much  of  their  time  in  their  youth."  BBBW,  p.  60.  It  was  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  Nietzsche's  inability  to  be  young  like  normal  people  of  his  age  that  when  his 
health  broke  down  in  1876  and  he  was  granted  a  year's  absence  from  the  Basel 
University  he  went  off  to  spend  his  holiday  with  the  super-serious  Malwida  von 
Meysenbug,  at  thtoit  tinie  «tn  old  lady  of  sixty. 
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shade  would  have  done  them  a  world  of  good  not  only  physically 
but  mentally,  while  the  cosmos  would  perhaps  not  have  run  hope- 
lessly off  the  rails  during  the  brief  hour  or  two  when  their  anxious 
supervision  was  withdrawn  from  it. 


The  newest  school  of  German  Nietzscheans  has  been  at  great 
pains  to  absolve  its  idol  of  the  reproach  that  he  was  capable  only 
to  a  small  extent  of  systematic  thinking.  Professor  Alfred  Baeumler 
in  particular  has  argued  with  much  earnestness  that  Nietzsche's 
philosophy,  for  all  the  changes  it  went  through,  all  the  recantations 
and  re-affirmations  it  exhibits,  was  in  reality  one  and  indivisible; 
that  the  indecision  and  self-contradiction  are  merely  superficial,  the 
one  fundamental  driving  force  being  traceable  in  him  from  first  to 
last-8  That  is  quite  true,  though  perhaps,  in  the  last  resort,  no  more 
so  of  Nietzsche  than  it  would  prove  to  be  of  any  other  human  being 
were  all  men  to  leave  behind  them  as  many  documents  as  he  did  to 
serve  as  material  for  the  constructive  psychologist  of  a  later  day. 
That  "the  whole  man  thinks"  has  long  been  an  axiom  witih  think- 
ers; George  Henry  Lewes  laid  it  down  long  ago  that  our  philoso- 
phies, when  they  are  not  borrowed,  are  rarely  other  than  the  expres- 
sion of  our  temperament.  It  was  manifestly  so  in  Nietzsche's  case, 
which  is  complicated,  however,  by  the  fact  that  different  tempera- 
ments, or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  opposite  poles  of  what, 
was  basically  the  one  temperament,  were  apt  to  determine  his 
mental  course  for  him  at  different  periods  of  his  life. 

His  own  method,  in  general,  was  not  to  collect  facts  and  try  out 
deductions  from  them  but  to  indulge  himself  in  intuitions  and  then 
look  about  for  facts  to  support  them.  He  himself,  as  was  only  to  be 
expected,  poured  scorn  on  the  Hunkers  who  worked  in  the  reverse 
way:  a  philosophy,  he  said,  is  primarily  and  properly  the  expres- 
sion of  a  man.  No  doubt;  but  the  trouble  is  that  if  we  base  our 
interpretation  of  the  cosmos  on  our  individual  intuitions  it  is  not 
long  before  we  discover,  to  bur  annoyance,  that  other  individuals 
have  intuitions  quite  contrary  but  just  as  imperative;  and  then  the 

8  See  especially  Baeumler's  ably  argued  Foreword  to  Die  Urischuld  des  Werdens 
(Nietzsche's  posthumous  papers),  in  the  Kroner  Taschenausgabe  of  the  philosopher's 
works  (1931),  and  the  Introduction  to  his  masterly  epitome  of  Nietzsche's  thinking, 
Nietzsche*  der  Phihsopk  und  PolUiker  (1931). 
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only  way  to  decide  between  the  rival  illuminations  is  by  way  of  tbat 
marshalling  of  facts  and  testing  them  by  ratiocination  which  might 
just  as  well  have  been  undertaken  in  the  first  place:  either  that,  or 
to  perform  a  trumpet  solo  on  the  theme  of  our  own  "genius",  to 
retire  to  the  mountain  tops  and  megaphone  from  there  that  it  is  only 
our  intuitions  that  have  any  value,  none  other  being  genuine  — 
which  was  the  way  of  Nietzsche  as  it  was  of  Wagner,  And  at  the  risk 
of  appearing  mulishly  inaccessible  to  reason  in  face  of  a  philosoph- 
ical scheme  as  to  the  Sinaitic  provenance  and  the  prophetic  impor- 
tance of  which  the  author  of  it  never  had  any  manner  of  doubt,  we 
feel  impelled  to  protest  that  Nietzsche  was  simply  adopting  the 
tactics  of  all  publicists  who  are  artists  rather  than  scientists^  better 
at  intuition  and  assertion  than  at  reasoning,  —  trying  to  give  an 
inflated  market  value  to  a  poor  intellectual  holding  by  the  bold  but 
simple  process  of  transferring  a  liability  to  the  other  side  of  the 
balance  sheet,  declaring  it  to  be  an  asset  of  incalculable  value,  and 
on  the  strength  of  it  declaring  a  hypothetical  dividend.  And  when 
some  of  the  receivers  of  the  dividend  warrants  protest  that  they 
cannot  be  accepted  as  sound  currency  in  the  world's  intellectual 
markets,  all  the  proud  issuer  of  them  has  to  do  is  to  bespatter  the 
malcontents  with  abuse  for  not  being  able  to  spread  their  earth- 
bound  wings  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  higher  finance. 


All  Nietzsche's  characteristic  Dualities  as  a  writer  —  the  suggest- 
iveness  and  often  penetrating  insight  of  his  apergus,  his  frequent 
weakness  in  factual  knowledge,  his  passion  for  generalising  in 
vacua  —  are  already  manifest  in  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  out  of  the 
Spirit  of  Music.  It  reveals  also  a  curious  dis-harmony  of  impulse : 
the  one  half  of  his  mind  was  alreadf  feeling  its  way,  rather  blindly 
and  via  Dionysus  —  a  Dionysus  of  his  own,  by  the  way,  rather  than 
that  of  Greek  mythology  —  towards  his  later  Zarathustra  and  the 
superman;  while  the  other  half  was  possessed  with  the  notion  that 
somehow  or  other  he  must  square  these  impulses  of  his  with  Scho- 
penhauerism  and  Wagnerism,  and  more  particularly  the  latter. 

The  present-day  editions  of  the  book  contain  two  prefaces,  (1)  a 
long  document  entitled  "An  Attempt  at  Self-Criticism"  which  Nie- 
tzsche added  to  the  re-issue  of  1886,  (2)  the  short  dedicatory  "Fore- 
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word  to  Richard  Wagner"  which  appeared  in  the  original  edition 
of  January,  1872.  This  latter  refers  briefly  to  "the  earnestness  of 
the  German  problem  that  confronts  us"  and  the  necessity  of  solving 
that  problem  along  aesthetic  lines,  with  a  proper  sense  of  "the  ear- 
nestness of  existence".  "I  am  convinced",  the  Foreword  ends, 

"that  art  is  the  highest  task  and  the  proper  metaphysical  activity  of 
life,  as  it  is  understood  by  him  to  whom,  as  my  sublime  predecessor  on 
this  path,  I  would  now  dedicate  this  book." 

This  Foreword  is  dated  "end  of  the  year  1871":  it  must  therefore 
have  been  written  after  the  book  had  actually  gone  to  press,  for  the 
manuscript  had  been  handed  to  the  publisher  in  October,  during  a 
visit  of  Nietzsche's  to  Leipzig. 

For  light  on  the  gestation  and  original  purpose  of  the  work,  how- 
ever, we  must  turn  to  yet  another  and  earlier  "Foreword  to  Richartl 
Wagner",  running  to  some  seven  pages,  which  Nietzsche  had  writ- 
ten in  the  February  of  1871  but  which  he  did  not  see  fit  to  use  in 
public.4  In  this  document  the  word  "music"  does  not  once  appear, 
nor  is  there  any  mention  of  Wagner  himself  except  for  a  couple  of 
brief  references  to  his  Beethoven  and  On  Conducting.  And  each  of 
these  references  relates  not  specifically  to  music  but  rather  to  the 
Germans  and  the  hope  for  their  ^re-birth"  after  the  Franco-German 
War.  From  the  Beethoven  Nietzsche  quotes  (not  quite  verbatim) 
the  passage, 

"The  German  is  brave.  Let  him  now  be  so  in  peace  also:  let  him  dis- 
dain to  appear  to  be  what  he  is  not.  Nature  has  denied  him  the  art 
of  pleasing;  in  compensation  it  has  made  him  deep-feeling  and  sub- 
lime." 

The  reference  to  On  Conducting  relates  to  the  paragraph  in  which 
Wagner  protests  against  the  superficial  "classicity"  of  most  of  tibie 
time-beaters  of  the  day,  the  tradition  of  which  lie  traces  teck  to 
Mendelssohn's  "cheerful-Grecian"  conducting  of  great  works. 
Neither  of  these  citations  has  any  particular  bearing  on  music  and 
Greek  tragedy  as  such. 

This  rejected  Foreword  of  February,  1871  shows  Nietzsche's 

thoughts  to  have  been  concentrated  at  that  time  on  something  quite 

,  other  than  Wagner  and  the  birth  of  tragedy  out  of  the  spirit  of 

music.  The  main  original  purpose  of  the  book  he  had  in  hand  was 

4  It  is  printed  among  his  posthumous  papers,  in  NW,  IX,  27-33, 
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to  dispel  the  prevalent  fallacious  notion  of  "Greek  cheerfulness", 
and  it  had  been  his  intention  to  dedicate  his  work  to  Wagner  because 
their  conversations  in  Triebschen  had  convinced  him  that  the  com- 
poser was  the  one  man  in  Europe,  besides  himself,  who  recognised 
the  error  of  that  conception  and  saw  that  it  made  any  true  insight 
into  the  origin,,  nature  and  goal  of  tragedy  impossible.  "Greek 
cheeVfulness",  Nietzsche  argues,  is  a  modern  delusion  due  to  the 
perfect  proportions  and  clarity  of  Greek  art,  a  delusion  similar  to 
that  of  the  bather  who,  because  the  water  is  clear,  imagines  the  bed 
of  the  sea  to  be  so  near  that  he  can  touch  it  with  his  hand,  whereas 
the  lesson  of  Greek  art  is  that  "there  is  no  beautiful  superficies  with- 
out a  terrifying  depth".  Nietzsche  is  sorely  troubled  about  this  mis- 
understanding of  Greek  art  and  the  Greek  nature,5  because  it  is  a 
symptom  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  whole  being  of  the  universe, 
a*  misunderstanding  that  will  prove  fatal  to  —  the  Germans!  He 
paints  what  is  obviously  a  portrait  of  himself,  if  not  as  he  actually 
was  just  then,  at  any  rate  as  his  prophetic  instinct  told  him  he 
might  become  —  a  proud,  lofty  spirit,  fighter,  poet  and  philosopher 
in  one,  a 

"future  hero  of  tragic  cognition  on  whose  brow  will  fall  the  reflected 
splendour  of  that  Greek  cheerfulness,  that  gloriole  which  will  inaugu- 
rate the  re-birth-to-be  of  antiquity,  the  German  re-birth  of  the  Hellenic 
world." 

It  is  the  old  self -flattering  German  fantasy,  we  see,  of  the  Germans 
as  the  spiritual  heirs  of  Greece. 

*  As  was  so  often  the  case  with  him,  he  took  to  he  an  original  discovery  of  his  own 
what  had  long  ago  been  said  by  others.  No  one  with  the  smallest  acquaintance  with 
Greek  literature  could  fail  to  be  aware  of  the  many  passages  that  negate  the  popular 
notion  of  the  Greeks  as  a  race  of  cheerful  children.  Long  before  The  Birth*of  Tragedy 
appeared  Ruskin  had  written,  ".  ...  in  then1  dealings  with  all  these  subjects  [destiny 
and  the  life  of  man]  the  Greeks  never  shrink  from  horror;  down  to  its  uttermost 
depths,  io  its  most  appalling  physical  detail,  they  strive  to  sound  the  secret  of  sor- 
row. For  them  there  is  no  passing  by  on  the  other  side,  no  turning  away  the  eyes  to 
vanity  from  pain.  .  .  .  Whether  there  be  consolation  for  them  or  not,  neither  apathy 
nor  blindness  shall  be  their  saviour:  if  for  them,  thus  knowing  the  facts  of  the  grief 
of  earth,  any  hope,  relief  or  triumph  may  hereafter  seem  possible,  —  well;  but  if  not, 
still  hopeless,  reliefless,  eternal,  the  sorrow  shall  be  met  face  to  face."  Modern  Painters, 
VII,  274  ff.  of  the  library  edition. 

A  host  of  citations  bearing  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  essay  The  Melan- 
choly of  the  Greeks  in  S.  U.  3utctoer*s  Some  Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius. 
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Nietzsche  goes  on  to  say  that  he  links  up  these  hopes  of  a  re-birth 
with  "the  present  sanguinary  glory  of  the  German  name".  But  he 
turns  away  with  abhorrence  from  the  delusion  that  either  the  Folk 
or  the  State  is  "an  end  in  itself" :  the  goal  to  be  kept  in  sight  is  the 
great  individual,  the  saint,  the  artist  —  "the  culmination  and  final 
aim  of  humanity".  Already,  it  will  be  seen,  he  is  well  on  the  way  to 
the  discovery  of  his  hypothetical  superman. 

Then  he  voices  at  once  his  fears  and  his  hopes  for  the  German 
future ;  for  of  course,  like  all  true  Germans,  neither  he  nor  Wagner 
can  see  either  the  world  as  it  is  or  the  world  as  it  ought  to  be  except 
in  terms  of  self-complacent  Teutonism. 

"The  sole  productive  political  power  in  Germany,  which  there  is  no 
need  to  specify  more  particularly  [Prussia]  has  now  won  a  prodigious 
victory,  and  henceforth  will  dominate  the  German  nature  down  to  its 
smallest  molecule.  This  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  before 
this  power  something  will  go  down  in  ruin  which  we  [presumably 
Wagner  and  himself]  detest  as  the  real  enemy  of  every  prof  ounder  phil- 
osophy and  conception  of  art,  that  diseased  condition  from  which  the 
German  nature  has  particularly  suffered  since  the  French  Revolution, 
and  which  afflicts  the  best  types  of  the  German  nature  with  perpetually 
recurring  arthritic  couvulsions  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  larger  mass, 
among  whom  the  malady  goes  by  the  name  of  'Liberalism',  a  vile  pro- 
fanation of  a  well-meaning  word.  All  this  Liberalism  based  on  an  imag- 
inary dignity  of  the  species  'man*  will  go  down  bleeding,  together  with  ' 
its  sturdier  brothers,  before  the  inflexible  power  of  which  I  have 
spoken ;  and  we  will  gladly  give  up  the  little  charms  and  amiabilities 
inherent  in  this  Liberalism  if  cfrily  this  doctrine  that  is  intrinsically  in- 
imical to  culture  is  swept  out  of  the  path  of  genius.  And  to  what  other 
end  should  that  hard  power,  with  its  centuries-old  roots  in  force,  con- 
quest and  butchery,  serve,  if  not  to  prepare  the  path  for  genius? 

"But  which  path?  Perhaps  our  future  hero  of  tragic  cognition  and 
Greek  cheerfulness  will  be  an  anchorite;  perhaps  he  will  bid  the  pro- 
founder  German  natures  go  into  the  desert  —  blessed  time  in  which  the 
world,  turned  inward  upon  itself  by  fearful  sorrow,  will  listen  to  the 
song  of  that  Apollonian  swan!" 

Then  comes  the  quotation  from  Wagner  about  the  valour  and  the 
other  admirable  qualities  of  the  Germans,  which,  Nietzsche  con- 
tinues, constitute  the  other  guarafetees  for  his  hopes. 
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"If  it  be  true  —  and  this  I  may  call  my  profession  of  faith  —  that  all 
profound  cognition  is  terrible,  who  but  the  German  will  be  able  to 
attain  to  the  tragic  standpoint  of  cognition  which  I  demand  as  the 
preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  genius,  the  new  educational  aim  of 
nobly  striving  youth?  Who  but  the  German  youth  will  possess  the 
intrepidity  of  glance  and  the  heroic  impulse  to  plunge  into  the  terrible, 
turning  his  back  on  all  those  sickly  Liberal-optimistic  doctrines  of 
comfort  and  resolving  to  live  resolutely'?" 

The  juvenile  rant  is  not  precisely  the  last  word  either  in  lucidity 
or  in  political  wisdom;  but  at  any  rate  it  makes  one  thing  clear 
enough,  that  at  that  time  what  Nietzsche  had  in  mind  was  a  book 
about  himself  and  German  culture,  not  about  Wagner  and  music 
drama. 


According  to  Elisabeth,  she  and  her  brother  arrived  in  Lugano, 
for  a  holiday,  on  the  12th  February  and  stayed  there  three  weeks. 
That  brings  us  to  about  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  March.  They 
were  then  "invited  by  an  Italian  nobleman  to  Ponte  Tresa";  but 
they  evidently  returned  later  to  Lugano.  "During  the  whole  so- 
journ", says  the  sister, 

"my  brother  was  working  at  The  Birth  of  Tragedy.  .  .  .  On  the  10th 
April  we  returned  to  Basel,  and  here  the  writing  continued,  and  also, 
more  particularly,  the  weeding  out.  On  the  26th  the  manuscript  was 
sent  to  a  publisher9*, 

one  Engelmann,  of  Leipzig.6  It  is  curious  that  she  should  omit  from 
the  biography  at  this  point  a  detail  Tfhich  she  inserted  in  the  later 
Wagner  und  Nietzsche  zur  Zeit  ihrer  Freundschaft  (1915) ,  —  that 
whereas  she  returned  direct  to  Basel  her  brother  made  a  detour  to 
Triebschen,  because  he  wanted  to  read  his  manuscript  to  Wagner 
and  Gosima  before  they  left  for  Berlin  about  the  middle  of  April. 
He  was  "rather  disappointed"  to  find  that 

"Wagner  had  hoped  that  the  new  essay  would  serve  in  some  way  to 
glorify  his  own  art.  Enthusiastic  as  my  brother  was  for  Wagner  and 
his  art,  his  scholar's  conscience  bristled  at  the  thought  of  combining 
anything  so  disparate  as  this  with  a  book  which  at  that  time  bore  the 
title  of  Greek  Cheerfulness.  But  consideration4  for  his  friend  prevailed, 

B  In  his  letter  to  Engelmann,  Nietzsche  says  the  title  of  the  book  is  to  be  Music 
and  Tragedy.  Apparently  it  was  planned  as  a  preliminary  volume  to  a  larger  work. 
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and  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Basel  he  zealously  set  about  a  remodel- 
ling of  his  work,  cutting  out  some  chapters,  confining  himself  to  the 
problem  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  linking  this  up  with  references  to  Wag- 
ner's art." 

It  is  yet  another  demonstration  of  Wagner's  compelling  power  over 
him  whenever  they  met  in  person.  The  final  section  of  the  book, 
which  is  directly  concerned  with  Wagner,  was  added  in  the  follow- 
ing summer  and  autumn. 

But  Elisabeth's  record  is  not  quite  accurate ;  either  she  had  been 
unwilling,  when  writing  The  Young  Nietzsche,  to  draw  attention  to 
her  brother's  visit  to  Triebschen  after  his  holiday,  with  its  conse- 
quences for  his  book,  or  her  memory  was  very  much,  at  fault  even 
when  writing  her  later  account  of  the  friendship  of  the  two  men.  In 
this  she  tells  us  that  Nietzsche  went  to  Triebschen  immediately 
before  going  to  Lugano,  "simply  to  say  goodbye  to  Wagner".  There 
is  no  evidence  of  this  visit,  however.  We  know  that  he  spent  the 
Christmas  of  1870  with  Wagner.  Then  came  the  breakdown  in 
health  that  made  his  doctor  prescribe  a  holiday  in  the  south  and 
advise  him  to  send  for  his  young  sister  (at  that  time  in  Naumburg) 
to  keep  him  company.  On  the  8th  February  he  wrote  to  Rohde  that 
he  was  leaving  for  Lugano  "the  day  after  tomorrow".  He  says  noth- 
ing about  calling  on  Wagner  en  route,  nor,  indeed,  would  that  be 
possible  in  terms  of  the  itinerary  given  by  Elisabeth  for  their  joint 
journey.  She  says  nothing  about  herself  having  been  at  Triebschen 
just  then,  nor  is  there  any  record  of  a  visit  from  either  of  them  in 
the  diary  of  Richter,  who  was,  living  in  the  house  at  that  time.  But 
Richter  does  record,  on  Monday,  the  3rd  April,  "Prof.  Nietzsche 
arrived  from  Lugano",  which  is  followed  on  the  8th  by  "Returned 
to  Basel".7  It  was  during  that  week,  then,  about  which  Elisabeth  is 
so  oddly  reticent,  that  the  strange  destiny  of  The  Birth  of  Tragedy 
was  accomplished. 

7  On  Wednesday,  the  29th  March,  Nietzsche  writes  to  Rohde  that  he  is  leaving 
Lugano  at  the  end  of  the  week.  On  the  10th  April  he  tells  bis  friend  that  he  is  back 
in  Basel  again  after  having  spent  some  days  in  Triebschen.  His  letter  of  the  29th 
March  is  consistent  with  the  entry  in  Richter's  diary  that  records  his  arrival  on  the 
3rd  April;  consequently  the  "6th  April"  cannot  possibly  be  the  correct  date  for  a 
letter  of  Nietzsche's  to  his  mother,  saying  that  he  is  leaving  Lugano  that  evening. 
One  comes  to  the  sad  conclusion  that  Elisabeth  did  her  editorial  work  in  connection 
with  the  letters  very  carelessly.  I  lack  the  space  to  prove  this  in  detail;  but  in  a  later 
chapter  we  shall  see  how  far  astray  she  is  in  the  important  matter  of  the  dating  of 
his  letters  from  Bayreuth  in  1876. 
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On  the  20th  December,  when  the  work  was  in  the  press,  Nietzsche 
told  Rohde  that 

"the  whole  of  the  final  section,  which  is  as  yet  unknown  to  you,  will 
certainly  surprise  you:  I  have  dared  a  good  deal,  but  may  be  permitted 
to  cry  aloud  to  myself,  in  a  large  sense  of  the  words,  canimam  sal- 
vavi'." 

Evidently  the  writing  of  that  section  had  not  been  easy  for  him, 
though  he  was  still  heart  and  soul  a  Wagnerian.  On  the  following 
4th  February  (1872),  when  it  had  become  clear  that  his  book  was 
going  to  have  a  rather  bad  press,  he  wrote  to  Rohde, 

"No  one  has  any  idea  of  the  way  in  which  such  a  book  comes  into  being 
.  .  .  but  what  people  have  least  notion  of  is  the  colossal  task  that  con- 
fronted me  with  regard  to  Wagner,  which  caused  me  many  and  painful 
inward  qualms  —  the  task  of  being  independent  even  here,  of  taking 
up,  as  it  were,  an  estranged  position;  and  my  Triebschen  friends  tes- 
tify, with  something  of  a  shock,  that  I  have  been  able  to  do  this  even  in 
connection  with  the  supreme  problem  presented  by  Tristan" 

The  writing  of  the  final  portion  of  the  book  must  indeed  have 
been  full  of  difficulties  for  him,  difficulties  arising  from  his  pecul- 
iar mentality,  with  its  eternally  unresolved  dissonance  between  the 
intellectual  and  the  emotional  parts  of  his  being.  In  the  Attempt  at 
Self-Criticism  which  he  wrote  as  a  preface  to  the  reissue  of  1886 
he  professed  to  regret  having  "spoiled  the  grand  Hellenic  problem 
...  by  the  most  modern  things."  But  that  had  not  been  at  all  his 
opinion  at  the  time,  certainly  not  in  so  far  as  the  connection  of  his 
Greek  problem  with  that  of  modern  culture  was  bound  up  with 
Wagner's  art.  After  the  Mannheim  concert  of  the  20th  December, 
1871  he  could  assure  Rohde  that  his  musical  perceptions  had  been 
"wonderfully  strengthened"  by  the  music  of  Wagner's  he  had  just 
heard :  his  experiences  had  surpassed  anything  he  had  known  until 
then:  "this,  exactly  this  and  nothing  else,  is  what  I  mean  when  I 
speak  of  'music'  in  connection  with  my  description  of  the  Diony- 
sian."  And  a  month  or  so  later,  in  January,  1872,  he  was  proud 
to  say  that  he  "had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Wagner:  you  can 
hayte  no  idtea  hotv^  close  we  now  are  to  each  other  and  how  identical 
our  plans  are."  Elisabeth  informs  us  that  "even  at  this  time  [i.e., 
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while  he  was  writing  the  final  section  of  his  book]  my  brother  hinted 
to  me  that  he  had  suppressed  certain  other  views  for  Wagner's 
sake."  Perhaps  so ; s  but  all  the  same  he  could  tell  Wagner,  at  the 
very  time  he  was  concluding  that  section,  that  he  cherished  the 
warmest  and  most  affectionate  memories  of  his  latest  visit  to  Trieb- 
schen  (in  the  preceding  April),  and  realised  to  the  full  what  he 
owed  to  "his  good  geniuses"  there.  In  his  letter  0f  the  26th  April 
to  Engelmann,  in  which  he  broaches  the  subject  of  the  publication 
of  his  book,  and  which  he  accompanies,  he  says,  by  "the  manuscript 
of  the  beginning  of  it'% 9  he  could  even  say  that  "the  real  object  of 
the  book  is  to  throw  light  upon  Richard  Wagner,  tljie  extraordinary 
enigma  of  our  age,  in  his  relation  to  Greek  tragedy."  That  had 
emphatically  not  been  the  "real  object"  of  the  book  in  its  first  con- 
ception, and  the  fact  that  he  could  not  send  Engelmann  the  whole 
manuscript  in  April,  but  could  only  give  him  an  outline  of  what  it 
was  "really"  about,  is  one  proof  among  others  that  his  visit  to 
Triebschen  had  brought  about  a  complete  change  in  his  original 
plan. 


As  Alfred  Baeumler  has  pointed  out,  Nietzsche's  mind  never 
worked  "one-dimensionally" :  always  there  were  at  least  two  cross- 
currents of  thought  and  emotion  in  him  at  the  same  time,  and  often 
a  given  book  of  his  represents,  we  may  almost  say,  less  what  he 
believed  at  the  moment  to  be  the  truth  than  what  had  been  the  whole 
truth  for  him  the  day  before  yesterday.  Thus  at  the  very  time  when 
he  was  appearing  in  the  public  eye  as  the  champion  of  Wagner  he 
was  filling  his  note  books  with  evidences  of  his  growing  divergence 
from  him.  Each  published  book  of  his,  a&  Baeumler  says,  is  there- 
fore "an  artistically  stylised  action;  it  is  directed  against  someone 
or  something,  and  can  be  comprehended  only  when  its  goal  is  com- 
prehended." Nietzsche  is  indeed  a  fascinating  subject  for  the  psy- 
chologist. But  when  all  is  said,  it  remains  true  that  there  must  have 
been  something  fundamentally  wrong  with  the  reasoning  capacity  of 

9  As  I  have  already  hinted,  statements  of  this  kind  made  by  Elisabeth  long 
after  the  event  cannot  always  be  taken  at  their  face  value  today. 

9  Elisabeth  is  therefore  wrong  when  she  implies  that  the  manuscript  of  the  whole 
book  was  sent  to  Engelmann.  It  is  evident  that  the  specifically  Wagnerian  section 
of  it  had  not  yet  been  written,  and  that  the  book  was  radically  re-cast  after  the 
visit  to  Triebschen. 
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a  man  whose  mind  worked  in  that  way.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  at 
once  stubbornly  self-centred,  self-willed,  yet  extraordinarily  sus- 
ceptible to  suggestion,  and  consistent  only  in  his  inability  to  achieve 
consistency  at  any  given  moment  within  himself. 

It  was  not  only  Wagner  who,  partly  through  his  music,  partly 
through  his  Schopenhauerian  aesthetic,  partly  through  his  fight 
against  German  philistinism,  set  up  a  complex  of  ideas  in  him  to 
which  another  element  in  his  nature  was  in  subconscious  opposition. 
Seilliere  rightly  stresses  that  he  had  been  strongly  influenced  by 
Rohde  in  his  views  on  the  bearing  of  Dionysianism  and  all  the  rest 
of  it  on  the  German  culture-problem  of  the  day.  For  Rohde,  no  less 
than  for  Nietzsche,  Wagner  was  the  heaven-appointed  saviour  of 
that  culture.  Wagner  was  for  him,  in  the  1870's,  "the  only  genius  in 
the  world  today9*.  For  Rohde,  as  for  Wagner  and  for  Nietzsche  at 
that  time,  the  German  people  was  "in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word 
the  nobility  of  the  nations":  but  it  was  unheedful  of  its  "mission", 
and  so  a  new  barbarism,  a  kind  of  "Dark  Age  without  the  saving 
mysticism  of  the  Dark  Ages",  was  threatening  to  overwhelm  it  from 
the  inside.  He  was  appalled  at  the  spread  of  materialism,  of  medi- 
ocrity in  Germany  during  ancj  after  the  war  with  France,  at  the 
prospect  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation  now  becoming  centred  in 
Prussia  and  Berlin.10  He  saw  Wagner  as  the  only  possible  saviour 
of  civilisation,  and  looked  forward  to  the  creation  of  Bayreuth  as 
"an  oasis  in  the  desert"  of  the  materialism  that  was  already  begin- 
ning to  engulf  the  nation.  x 

More  constant  in  his  sympathies  than  Nietzsche,  Rohde  could  de- 
clare in  1873,  when  his  friend's  thought  was  already  beginning  to 
veer  away  from  some  of  its  old  positions,  that  after  having  spent 
a  week  with  Wagner  he  was  more  convinced  than  ever  that,  "let  peo- 
ple say  what  they  like,  the  inmost  nature  of  this  great  artist  is  of  the 
noblest  and  purest  kind.  Whoever  thinks  otherwise  does  not  know 
him."  X1  He  remained  constant  to  Wagner  even  after  Nietzsche, 
driven  in  another  direction  by  his  own  daemon,  had  deserted  him. 

10  "Manifestly",  says  Crusius,  "Rohde  had  a  sort  of  second  sight  of  an  age  of 
banausocracy  which  as  yet  was  far  enough  away."  (CER,  pp.  46-7).  This  was  writ- 
ten in  19021  One  sometimes  wonders  what  the  German  thinkers  who  were  so  con- 
cerned about  the  rising  tide  of  national  barbarism  between  about  1870  and  1900 
would  say  of  Nazi  Germany  could  they  see  it. 

11  From  a  letter  of  Rohde's  of  the  29th  April,  1873  to  Professor  Ribbeck,  of  Kiel, 
quoted  m  CER,  p.  64. 
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Necessarily  none  of  them  could  see  Nietzsche  at  that  time  as  we 
see  him  now,  in  the  light  of  his  full  later  evolution.  His  divagations 
of  thought  and  of  sympathy  were  a  puzzle  to  them,  as,  indeed,  they 
sometimes  are  even  to  us.12  When  he  was  reading  the  proofs  of  the 
second  of  his  Thoughts  out  of  Season  in  1874  he  already  douhted 
at  times,  he  told  Rohde,  whether  it  was  really  he  who  had  written 
all  this!  To  any  other  man  but  Nietzsche  these  violent  changes  of 
mental  orientation  would  have  caused  some  concern:  he  would  have 
asked  himself  whether  they  pointed,  perhaps,  to  some  weakness  in 
his  make-up  on  which  he  would  do  well  to  keep  a  watchful  eye, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  give  his  mind  a  thorough  over- 
hauling in  private  for  a  few  years.  But  in  the  way  of  that  sensible 
procedure  stood  his  inordinate  self-esteem,  his  fanatical  belief  in 
his  mission.  For  him  each  new  idea  that  took  possession  of  him 
was  a  revelation  from  on  high,  cancelling  out  not  merely  all  the  reve- 
lations of  the  rest  of  mankind  but  even  his  own  previous  revela- 
tions; and  of  course  it  was  the  duty  of  everyone  else,  including 
Wagner,  to  change  when  he  changed.  The  Fuhrer>  so  to  speak,  was 
always  right. 

8 

And  so  it  could  come  about,  for  example,  that  he  could  curse 
the  Ring  up  hill  and  down  dale  in  later  years  without  giving  so 
much  as  a  thought  to  his  declaration  in  1872  that  as  the  tetralogy 
began  to  take  final  shape  it  revealed  itself  to  his-  "astounded  eyes" 
as  "something  unbelievably  gigantic,  perfect,  incomparable".  It 
was  precisely  the  same  Ring  ten  or  fifteen  years  later.  It  was  merely 
that  by  then  Nietzsche's  personal  equation  had  shifted  its  terms; 
and  being  constitutionally  incapable  either  of  self-doubt  or  of 
tackling  the  thorny  problem  of  judgment  in  any  sphere  of  thought 
from  its  roots  up,  he  could  only  assume  naively  that  at  last  a  light 
had  dawned  on  him  that  was  hidden  from  the  purblind  eyes  of  the 
rest  of  humanity.  The  amazing  thing  is  not  that  he  should  have 

12  Bernoulli!,  who  knew  the  whole  of  the  Nietzsche  circle,  tells  us  that  Over- 
beck  used  often  to  he  concerned  about  the  intellectual  future  of  his  young  colleague 
in  Basel.  (BON,  I,  163—4.)  Nietzsche  had  in  some  ways  developed  mentally  at  an 
astoundingly  early  age:  hut  he  had  acquired  more  hook-knowledge  of  one  kind  and 
another  than  he  could  quite  assimilate  and  coordinate,  his  reasoning  powers  had  not 
kept  pace  with  his  specialist  learning,  and  the  early  association  with  the  thirty-one- 
years-older  Wagner  had  subjected  him  to  all  kinds  of  influences  that  drove  him,  for 
a  time,  in  directions  alien  to  his  real  course. 
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been  mentally  constructed  like  this  —  the  diversity  of  human  types 
is  infinite  —  but  that  even  the  most  slender-witted  among  his  devo- 
tees of  a  generation  ago  should  ever  have  taken  him  seriously  as  an 
authority  on  art  in  general  and  Wagnerian  art  in  particular.  We  all 
of  us  change  as  the  years  go  on,  liking  some  things  in  art  less  than 
we  used  to  do,  some  things  more.  But  most  of  us  have  simple  com- 
mon sense  enough  to  see  that  this  change  of  taste,  far  from  consti- 
tuting the  end  of  a  given  problem,  is  merely  the  beginning  of  an- 
other —  the  problem  of  ourselves.  We  ask  ourselves  through  what 
peculiarity  —  perhaps  defect  —  it  is  in  us  that  we  see  the  same 
thing  in  entirely  different  ways  at  different  times.  Our  second  view 
of  it,  of  course,  may  possibly  come  nearer  accuracy  than  our  first. 
But  it  may  also  quite  conceivably  be  less  near;  for  it  cannot  be 
complacently  taken  for  granted  that  all  changes  in  the  mind,  any 
more  than  in  the  body,  imply  an  increase  of  soundness  in  the  organ. 

For  the  thoughtful  man,  therefore,  the  variations  of  taste  of 
which  he  is  conscious  from  one  decade  to  another  are  a  challeng- 
ing and  sometimes  disturbing  phenomenon;  for  if  the  mysterious 
chemistry  of  the  mind  and  the  body,  he  reflects,  can  thus  have 
changed  him  from  what  he  once  was,  what  guarantee  has  he  that 
even  his  latest  phase  of  taste  will  prove  his  final  one?  He  becomes 
sadly  conscious  that  aesthetic  judgment  is  a  much  less  simple  affair 
than  he  had  imagined  it  to  be  in  his  confident  youth;  that  each  of 
his  reactions  to  a  given  work  of  art,  ten  years  ago,  twenty  years  ago, 
today,  is  a  spark  generated  by  the- work  upon  a  complex  within  him 
of  knowledge,  of  experience,  of  reflection,  of  emotion,  of  soul's 
hunger,  of  soul's  satiety,  that  is  as  unstable  as  the  complex  of  physi- 
cal atoms  that  make  up  his  body.  He  does  not  on  this  account  aban- 
don the  problem  of  taste  and  judgment  as  quite  insoluble:  but  he 
sees  it  now  for  the  baffling  thing  it  is.  He  tries  to  find  a  rational 
explanation  of  not  only  his  own  present  taste  but  the  opposing  taste 
of  other  people,  to  discover  in  each  case  what  kind  of  a  mental  com- 
plex it  is  from  which  a  judgment  has  proceeded. 

But  Nietzsche's  whole  intellectual  bent  co-operated  with  his  van- 
ity to  make  a  dissatisfied  self-probing  of  this  kind  impossible  for 
him  at  any  time  of  his  life.  Fickle,  variable,  autolatrous,  he  made 
virtues  of  these  defects  of  his.  Thus  in  The  Gay  Science 1S  he  tells 
us  that  he  "loves  short-liv.ed  habits",  which  he  regards  as  "an 

u  Section  295. 
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invaluable  means  for  getting  knowledge  of  many  things  and  various 
conditions/'  His  own  nature,  he  says,  is  wholly  built  for  these  habits, 
each  of  which  gives  him,  for  the  time  being,  a  passionate  belief  that 
it  will  endure  everlastingly.  Then  comes  a  day  when  "the  habit  has 
had  its  time";  he  and  it  shake  hands  and  say  farewell,  and  its  place 
in  his  affections  is  taken  by  a  new  one,  which  he  is  convinced  — 
for  a  wMle  —  will  be  "the  ultimate  right  one".  It  was  certainly  a 
principle  on  which  he  acted  in  all  matters  of  artistic  taste.  It  is  not 
a  bad  principle  for  the  dilettante  who  wants  to  live  solely  for  the 
moment  and  get  the  maximum  of  pleasure  out  of  each  of  his  fluctu- 
ations of  taste.  But  it  is  a  hopeless  principle  for  the  thinker  in  pur- 
suit of  truth;  and  at  any  rate  the  ordinary  dilettante  has  more  sense 
and  more  modesty  than  to  believe  that  each  of  his  phases  of  taste 
is  the  final  word  of  wisdom  on  a  subject,  and  to  maintain  abusively 
that  when  he  changes  it  is  the  duty  of  everyone  to  change  with  him. 
The  trouble  with  Nietzsche  his  whole  life  long  was%that  he  combined 
the  modesty  of  the  peacock  with  the  consistency  of  the  weathercock. 


Some  of  the  German  Nietzscheans  of  the  generation  immediately 
following  their  master  saw  clearly  enough,  however,  something 
that  was  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  Wagner-Nietzsche  partisans 
in  1872.  To  the  latter,  the  wonderful  thing  about  The  Birth  of  Trag- 
edy had  been  the  way  in  which  art  and  science,  philosophy  and  phil- 
ology, the  Greek  past  and  the  German  present,  seemed  all  to  have 
been  focused  into  one  cone  of  intense  light.  Later  and  cooler  think- 
ers recognised  that  it  was  precisely  this  attempt  to  combine  a  num- 
ber of  unrelated  and  disparate  things  that  had  made  the  book,  taken 
as  a  whole,  finally  null  and  void.  As  Fritz  Koegel,  the  first  editor 
of  Nietzsche's  Sketches  and  Fragments,  expressed  it  as  eafly  as 
1896,  Nietzsche's  was  "a  polyphonic  nature": 

"and  so  it  came  about  that  science,  art  and  philosophy  coalesced 
ever  more  intimately  within  him  until,  in  The  Birth  of  Tragedy,  they 
brought  forth  a  centaur  —  a  work  that  could  not  have  been  achieved 
by  a  more  one-sided  endowment.** 

These  polyphonic  blendings  and  suffusions,  he  goes  on  to  say,  take 
place  in  different  circumstances  in  all  Nietzsche's  later  work,  until 
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they  culminate  in  a  centaur  of  the  highest  order,  the  Zarathustra?* 
True  enough;  but  it  leaves  unanswered  the  question  as  to  the  staying 
power,  the  final  value  of  such  a  centaur  as  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  of 
1872. 

The  matter  has  been  summed  up  best  of  all  by  August  Horneffer, 
in  his  Nietzsche  ah  Moralist  und  Schriftsteller  (1906).15  Anyone, 
he  says,  who  can  call  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  a  complete  'structure 
cannot  have  read  Nietzsche's  sketches  for  it  and  the  posthumously 
published  jottings. 

"Nietzsche's  first  project  had  been  a  purely  historical  investigation  of 
the  Attic  drama,  the  problem  of  whose  origin,  mighty  development 
and  swift  decline  intrigued  him.  Then  he  found,  or  persuaded  himself 
that  he  had  f  ound,  that  the  aesthetic  ideas  of  Schopenhauer  and  Wagner 
shed  a  light  on  these  questions;  whereupon  he  attempted  a  philosoph- 
ical interpretation  of  the  historical  phenomena,  drifted  into  strange 
metaphysical-aesthetic  byways  which  led  him  far  away  from  his  orig- 
inal purpose,  aifd  contemplated  a  work  on  tragedy  in  general,  into 
which  the  historical  would  enter  only  by  way  of  illustration :  he  went 
from  the  problem  of  the  tragic  to  that  of  the  tragic  man,  and  tried  to 
embody  his  thoughts  on  this  problem  in  a  drama: ie  but  after  that  he 
turned  to  the  historical  again,  with  the  intention  of  employing  it  as  the 
foil  for  a  glorification  of  Wagner's  art.  So  it  went  on.  The  final  result 
of  all  this  experimentation  and  planning  was  nothing  more  than  a  torso. 
Not  one  of  the  designs  is  fully  worked  out.  Even  during  the  last  redaction 
the  author  deleted  some  important  passages:  at  several  points  we  light 
upon  traces  of  larger  connections  which,  however,  remain  enveloped 
in  a  haze  without  allowing  a  unified  configuration  of  the  work  to  ap- 
pear. This  curious  first  work  reached  out  into  the  colossal  without  suc- 
ceeding in  controlling  and  completely  clarifying  what  lay  nearest  to 
hand." 

That  last  sentence  sums  the  case  up  very  well.  The  theories  of  the 
book  constantly  outrun  the  facts,  while  the  linking  up  of  the  facts, 
even  when  they  are  correct,  is  achieved  by  the  usual  German  process 
of  "evolving  the  camel  out  of  the  inner  consciousness".  The  work 
owed  from  the  first,  and  still  owes,  most  of  its  attractiveness  for  the 
ordinary  reader  to  its  antithesis  of  the  "Dionysian"  and  the  "Apol- 
lonian/* This  was  one  of  those  facile  generalisations  that  seem  at 

14  NW,  IX,  31-2. 

«  P.  72. 

16  The  Empedocles,  the  two  sketches  for  which,  dating  from  1870-1,  will  be  found 
in  NW,  IX,  183-191.  Charles  Andler's  luminous  elucidation  of  these  (ANVP,  II, 
194  ff.)  should  he  read. 
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first  sight  to  explain  everything,  while  actually  they  explain  noth- 
ing. It  was  a  master-key  that  appeared  to  open  every  lock;  armed 
with  it,  even  people  with  the  most  limited  specialist  knowledge  could 
re-write  the  history  of  the  arts  to  suit^fheir  own  prepossessions  and 
prejudices.  The  Apollo  and  Dionysus  of  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  are 
as  much  poetic  fancy  as  historical  fact.  The  origin,  nature  and  the 
diffusion  of  the  two  cults  are  still,  to  a  large  extent,  a  matter  of 
debate  among  scholars,  in  spite  of  the  great  recent  expansion  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  of  comparative  religion  and  ritual,,  sci- 
ences of  which  Nietzsche's  generation  knew  comparatively  little  and 
he  himself  practically  nothing.17  He  talks  ahout  "Greek  music", 
again,  as  if  he  knew  something  about  it  as  an  art-in-practice,  which 
no  human  being  does  or  will  ever  be  able  to  do.  His  whole  argu- 
ment, moreover,  relies  for  its  philosophical  validity  on  theories  of 
Wagner  and  Schopenhauer  which  by  no  means  command  universal 
assent.  Finally  —  a  point  too  often  overlooked  —  the  main  argu- 
ment, such  as  it  is,  relates  not  to  humanity  as  a  whole  but  to  Ger- 
many in  general  and  the  Germany  of  the  187Q*s  in  particular.  All  in 
all,  in  spite  of  its  numerous  flashes  of  genius  the  book  fails  as  a 
study  of  its  professed  central  topic.  It  is  of  interest  today  only  for 
the  light  it  throws  on  the  total  Nietzsche  as  we  now  know  him  and  on 
his  relations  with  Wagner.18 


17  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  the  Apollo-Dionysus  subject  will  find  an  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  it  in  L.  R.  Farneli's  The  Cults  of  the  Greek  States  —  Dionysus  La 
Vol.  IV,  Apollo  in  Vol.  V. 

18  It  may  be  added  that  the  fascinating  problem  of  the  origins  of  Greek  drama  is 
still  unsolved,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  varying  views  expressed  in  such  recent 
English  works  as  Ridgeway's  The  Origin  of  Tragedy,  with  special  reference  to  the  Greek 
Tragedians  (1910),  Pickard-Cambridge's  Dithyramb,  Tragedy  and  Comedy  (1927), 
and  the  recent  highly  original  work  of  George  Thomson,  Aeschylus  and  Athens  (1941). 
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THE    FOUNDATION-STONE 


BY  THIS  time  Wagner  had  of  course  given  up  all  hope  of  pro- 
ducing the  Ring  in  1873;  but,  irrepressibly  sanguine  as  usual,, 
he  still  believed  it  to  be  possible  in  the  following  year.  Brandt,  he 
told  Richter  in  January,  1872,  had  promised  to  have  all  the  ma- 
chinery ready  by  the  summer  of  1873.  He  himself  will  devote  the 
coming  months  to  touring  Germany  in  quest  of  singers;  if  he  finds 
what  he  wants  he  will  need  Richter  to  coach  them  from  the  autumn 
until  the  following  spring,  so  the  young  man  "will  have  to  get  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Pesth  Theatre  for  at  least  nine  months.  "Now 
see  what  you  can  do  about  it.  I  know  of  no  one  who  can  replace  you 
where  I  am  concerned." 

The  acquisition  of  the  Biirgerreuth  site  and  the  formation  of  the 
Administrative  Committee  having  disposed  satisfactorily  of  the 
theatre  question  for  the  time  being,  Wagner  could  now  turn  his  at- 
tention to  a  more  personal  affair.  On  the  1st  February  he  acquired 
from  the  brothers  Stahlmann,  at  a  cost  of  12,000  gulden,  the  plot 
of  land,  extending  to  more  than  three  Tagewerke,  on  which  he  in- 
tended to  build  his  future  home.  On  the  10th  February  he  sent 
Muncker,  who  had  undertaken  to  take  charge  of  the  preliminary 
operations,  the  most  precise  instructions  and  a  plan  for  the  lay- 
out of  the  ground.  The  place  for  the  house  was  indicated  exactly. 
From  the  street  to  the  house,  with  its  two  side-buildings,  there  was 
to  run  a  broad  drive  flanked  by  chestnut  trees,  and,  on  either  side  of 
these,  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens  shut  off  by  hedges  and  enclosed 
at  the  extremities  by  shrubberies  and  pine  trees.  The  pleasure  gar- 
den was  to  be  at  the  rear  of  the  house  (between  this  and  the  Schloss 
garden),  with  a  big  circular  lawn  in  the  centre,  to  be  dotted  later 
with  flower  beds  and  adorned  with  noble  plane  trees,  catalpas  and 
so  on.  Seclusion  was  to  be  obtained  by  thick  shrubberie^  with  pines 
and  firs  at  the  corners.  Evidently  it  was  almost  as  easy  for  Wagner 
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to  design  a  house  and  grounds  as  to  shape  the  domestic  and  f  oreigi 
policy  of  a  kingdom. 

As  regards  the  theatre  he  had  some  notion,  of  course,  of  the  finan 
cial  difficulties  ahead  of  him ;  but,  as  he  told  his  Bayreuth  friends 
he  was  sustained  by  the  depth  of  his  artistic  conviction  and  the  con 
sciousness  of  his  mission,  and  above  all  by  the  heartening  fact  tha 
he  had  by  his  side  such  a  stalwart  as  Feustel.  "Had  I  not  found  you" 
he  wrote  to  him,  "you  with  all  your  qualities  of  mind  and  character 
I  would  perhaps  have  recoiled  from-  facing  the  difficulties  of  nrj 
task" ;  and  he  sees  the  hand  of  Fate  in  Feustel  being  just  who  anc 
what  and  where  he  is.1  From  his  countrymen  in  general,  he  tolc 
Pusinelli,  he  does  not  expect  much  support  for  an  idea  so  elevatec 
as  that  of  Bayreuth:  their  minds  are  too  limited,  too  local.  "But  i 
will  come  about  some  day,  if  perhaps  only  through  Russian,  Amer 
ican  and  other  subsidies."  He  had  overlooked  Turkey,  the  Sultan  oi 
which  set  an  example  to  some  of  the  German  crowned  heads.  "The 
German  Emperor",  Liszt  wrote  to  Princess  Wittgenstein  in  Novem 
ber,  1872, 

"the  Grand  Duchess  Helene  [of  Russia],  Madame  Meyendorff  and 
your  daughter  have  benevolently  subscribed  for  Patronatscheine ;  also 
the  Sultan,  to  the  extent  of  3,000  thalers.  But  so  far  the  German  Em- 
press, their  Royal  Highnesses  of  Weimar,2  Queen  Olga  of  Wirrttem- 
berg  and  many  of  their  august  cousins  of  both  sexes  have  refrained, 
not  without  exhibiting  some  ill-will  towards  the  scheme  itself." 

In  a  passage  in  a  letter  to  Pusinelli  that  was  omitted  from  the 
official  issue  of  his  correspondence,  Wagner,  in  February  ^  had  askec 
his  old  Dresden  friend,  who  was  Court  Physician  to  Prince  George 
of  Saxony,  to  see  what  help  he  could  get  for  him  from  the  roya 
house  of  Wettin.  Pusinelli  broached  the  matter  with  the  Ministe] 
Aglarni,  who  replied  thus  on  the  30th  March: 

"In  reply  to  your  letter  of  today,  I  inform  you  herewith  that  I  have 
conversed  with  Prince  Geoige  regarding  the  Wagner  performances  in 
Bayreuth,  and  of  course  I  have  been  obliged  to  hear  in  repVy^  'How  can 
I  subscribe  to  such  an  undertaking?*  In  spite  of  my  suggesting  that  we 
must  not  expect  atonement  [for  his  sins  of  1849]  from  the  man  since 
he  affords  us  through  his  works  so  much  endless  enjoyment,  I  dared 

1  Wagner's  letters  to  Feustel,  Muncker  and  others  of  his  Bayreuth  helpers  ar 
collected  in  RWBB.  • 

8  This  seems  to  conflict  with  Wagner's  assurance  to'PupineUi  in  the  precedin 
February  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar  had  already  subscribed, 
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not  come  forward  again  with  a  plea  for  a  subscription  to  a  share.  I 
hoped,  however,  to  have  an  opportunity  perhaps  later  to  return  to  the 
matter.  This  has  not  occurred  so  far.  Should  you  find  the  Prince  in  a 
good  humour  some  time,  then  I  would  advise  you  really  to  make  an 
attempt.  We  have  time  after  time  been  enthusiastic  over  Wagner's 
music,  but  I  believe  (entre  nous  soit  dit)  that  'Peter's  Pence*  will  be 
supported  before  Wagner  will!"  s 

So  that  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  Wagner,  for  the  Saxon 
Court,  was  simply  the  indocile  Royal  Kapellmeister  who  had  sinned 
against  it  in  1849.  He  was  still  expected  to  humiliate  himself  pub- 
licly, to  "make  atonement",  before  he  could  be  graciously  taken 
back  into  the  fold. 


Nor  were  Wagner's  troubles  with  Munich  over.  In  March,  Diif- 
flipp  made  another  application  for  the  score  of  Siegfried,  accompa- 
nied by  a  plain  reminder  that  the  work  was  the  King's  property  un- 
der the  agreement  of  1864.  For  Wagner  there  was  now  no  way  of 
escape  except  by  a  flat  untruth.  So  far  he  had  only  implied  that  the 
score  was  not  complete:  now  he  says  so  in  black  and  white.  At  the 
moment,  he  wrote  to  Diifflipp  on  the  27th,  he  was  engaged,  in  cir- 
cumstances of  great  difficulty,  in  sketching  out  the  last  act  of  the 
Gotterdammerung.  When  this  was  finished,  however,  he  would  pro- 
ceed to  the  scoring  of  "the  whole  of  the  remainder,  including  the 
final  part  of  Siegfried",  at  such  times  as  his  sorely  damaged  health 
would  permit.4  It  would  then  be  his  highest  pride  to  send  his  Majesty 
the  autograph  score.  The  contract  of  1864  for  tlie  sale  of  the  Ring, 
he  continues,  had  been  drawn  up  at  the  suggestion  of  the  then  Court 
Secretary  Hofmann,  as  merely  "a  form  for  tranquillising  public 
opinion".  Since  that  time,  however,  the  King  had  graciously  assured 

'  RWAP,  p.  245. 

*  See  his  letter  to  Dufflipp  in  RWLD,  pp.  330-£.  Relations  between  Wagner  and 
the  King  were^paore  strained  at  this  time  than  they  had  ever  been  since  the  Rhinegold 
days  of  186£.  On  the  14th  March  Wagner  had  told  Dufflipp  that  he  was  doubtful 
whether  he  ought  to  invite  Ludwig  to  the  ceremony  of  the  laying  of  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  theatre.  The  Court  Secretary  replied  on  the  25th  that  such  an  invitation 
was  "not  desired".  He  had  seen  the  King,  he  said:  "I  was  told  that  the  extremely 
disagreeable  sentiment  evoked  by  your  refusal  of  the  orchestral  score  of  Siegfried 
still  persists,  and  that  this  dis-harmony  can  be  removed  only  by  the  fulfilment  of  his 
Majesty's  wish".  Wagner  replied  in  a  very  irritable  tone:  it  is  "highly  unjust",  he 
says,  to  say  heis  "refusing"  the  score:  "this  score  does  not  exist,  at  any  rate  in  a  com- 
plete form  * 
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him  that  it  was  completely  inoperative;  and  Wagner  can  only  ex- 
press his  regret  that  it  should  be  brought  up  again  now,  and  that  he 
has  to  remind  Dfifflipp  of  the  King's  express  assurance  to  him  that 
his  sole  concern  had  been  to  relieve  him  of  all  worldly  cares  and  set 
him  free  to  devote  his  life  to  his  art.  But  all  this  is  not  only  men- 
dacity —  for  the  score  of  Siegfried,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  com- 
pleted as  long  ago  as  February,  1871  —  but  chicanery.  It  was  tech- 
nically true  that  Ludwig's  central  purpose  in  1864  had  been  to 
secure  Wagner's  livelihood,  and  so  enable  him  to  concentrate  on 
the  Ring,  through  the  medium  of  a  legal  formality  that  would  satisfy 
his  ministers  and  not  give  occasion  for  public  criticism.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  it  had  been  understood  on  both  sides  that  the  work 
was  to  be  produced  in  Munich.  Wagner  himself,  in  the  "programme" 
he  drew  up  less  than  a  month  after  his  first  meeting  with  the  King, 
had  set  down  the  Ring  for  performance  in  the  Munich  Court  The- 
atre in  1867/8;  and  it  was  because  he  had  been  so  filled  with  en- 
thusiasm by  that  prospect  that  he  had  decided  to  suspend  work  on 
the  Meistersinger  in  order  to  complete  the  tetralogy.6  Ludwig  had 
performed  his  part  in  the  compact  with  not  only  the  most  scrupulous 
fidelity  to  its  letter  but  the  utmost  generosity  as  regards  the  spirit 
of  it.  It  was  Wagner  who  took  advantage  of  a  tacit  understanding  — 
based,  however,  on  certain  definitely  implied  conditions  —  to  evade 
carrying  out  his  own  part  in  the  compact  as  soon  as  it  became  in- 
convenient for  him;  and  the  circumstances  that  had  brought  about 
that  inconvenience  had  been  entirely  of  his  own  creation.  He  could 
make  out  a  superficially  plausible  case  for  himself  by  pleading 
that  the  King  had  always  been  at  one  with  him  in  desiring  that  his 
works  should  be  produced  "in  accordance  with  his  intentions".  What 
he  refrained  from  recalling,  but  the  King  could  not  be  expected  to 
forget,  was  that  at  the  back  of  the  minds  of  both  of  them  in  1864  and 
1865  had  been  that  this  meant  "in  Munich".-  Until  the  circumstances 
had  arisen  that  sprang  an  uncrossable  gulf  between  himself  and 
Munich  there  had  never  been  a  suggestion  on  his  part  that  he  had 
evef  meant,  by  "a  production  according  to  my  intentions",  "a  pro- 
duction far  away  from  Munich  in  a  theatre  of  my  own". 

*  See  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  228-9. 
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been  to  Triebschen  twenty-tbree  times  in  the  last  three  years;  his 
days  there,,  in  spite  of  all  the  cross-currents  swirling  confusedly  in 
the  obscure  depths  of  him,  had  been  the  happiest  he  had  ever  known 
or  was  ever  to  know,  golden  days  which  he  could  never  recall  in  the 
poisoned  later  years  without  a  catch  in  the  throat.  "What  they 
mean  for  me!'%  he  wrote  to  »Gersdorff  on  the  1st  May.  "What 
would  I  have  been  without  them?  I  am  happy  to  have  fixed  that 
Triebschen  world  for  myself  in  my  book  [The  Birth  of  Tragedy'}99. 
And  in  the  Ecce  Homo  of  1888,  written  long  after  he  had  severed  the 
last  intellectual  link  between  himself  and  Wagner,  he  speaks  of 
his  "intimate  relationship  with  Richard  Wagner"  as 

"that  of  all  the  recreations  of  my  life  which  has  refreshed  me  by  far 
the  most  profoundly  and  heartily.  .  .  .  All  my  relations  with  other 
human  beings  I  surrender  without  a  pang;  but  at  no  price  would  I  have 
the  days  at  Triebschen,  those  days  of  confidence,  of  cheerfulness,  of 
sublime  incidents,  of  profound  moments,  blotted  from  my  life.  What 
other  people  may  have  experienced  with  Wagner  I  do  not  know;  but 
no  cloud  ever,  floated  over  our  sky." 

That,  of  course,  is  a  slight  exaggeration:  some  of  the  less  pleasant 
details  of  his  experiences  at  Triebschen  had  faded  in  the  golden 
haze  and  the  diminished  perspective  of  reminiscence.  But  his  letters 
of  all  periods  are  proof  enough  of  what  Wagner  had  meant  to  him 
at  that  time  and  what  his  own  spirit  owed  to  Wagner.  Writing  to 
Peter  Cast  a  couple  of  months  after  Wagner's  death  in  1883  his 
mind  went  back  once  more  to  the  divine  days  in  the  house  by  the 
Lake,  especially  the  time  when  Siegfried  was  being  completed.  "At 
that  time  we  loved  each  other  and  hoped  everything  for  each  other: 
it  was  truly  a  profound  love,  without  a  single  arriere-pensee."  8  He 
had,  in  truth,  learned  more  from  Wagner  than  he  was  ever  willing 
to  admit  in  public,  for  he  was  never  greatly  given  to  acknowledging 
*  his  intellectual  debts  to  forerunners.9 

Cosima  and  the  family  joined  Wagner  at  the  Fantaisie  on  the 
30th,  the  day  after  the  first  sod  had  been  turned'on  the  theatre  site.10 

*  NGB,  IV,  156-7. 

9  In  his  private  unburthenings  to  Gast  he  could  afford  to  exhibit  the  imperfection 
of  his  knowledge  of  music  and  of  musical  aesthetic,  and  hint  at  how  much  of  what  he 
did  understand  of  them  he  had  learned  in  Triehschen.  See,  for  instance,  his  letters 
of  the  2nd  April,  1883  and  19th  November,  1886,  in  NGB,  IV,  148,  269. 

' M  Writing  in*1886,  Richard  Pohl  (RWJK,  p.  82)  said  that  "Triebschen  is  an  en- 
tail, and  so,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  sold,  Wagner  wanted  at  Gist  to  make  the  little 
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After  a  conference  with  Brandt  and  Briickwald  the  pair  went  on 
the  6th  May  to  Vienna,  where  Wagner  was  to  conduct,  on  the  12th, 
a  concert  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  Wagner- Verein  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Patronat  fund.  Once  more  the  coming  of  the  most 
talked-ahout  man  in  Europe  after  Bismarck  turned  the  town  upside 
down.  The  concert  hall  was  packed  with  an  audience  that  had  cheer- 
fully paid  unprecedented  prices  for  their  seats.  The  programme 
was  more  or  less  on  the  now  familiar  lines,  the  main  features  of  it 
being  the  Eroica  symphony,  Wotan's  Abschied  und  Feuerzauber, 
and  the  first  performance  anywhere  of  the  now  familiar  "Tann- 
hduser  Overture  and  New  Venusberg  Music9*  —  Le.,  the  amalga- 
mation at  a  certain  point  of  the  old  overture  with  the  new  ballet  mu- 
sic written  for  the  Paris  production  of  1861.  In  the  usual  speech 
afterwards,  and  again  at  the  banquet  that  followed,  Wagner  en- 
larged once  more  on  the  theme  of  the  national  character  of  his  work. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  leading  musical  critics  of  the  city 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  fatuity  and  the  malice  of  their  re- 
marks on  the  concert.  Hanslick  sagely  opined  that  if  all  operas 
were  to  be  composed  in  the  style  of  Tristan  their  audiences  would 
soon  be  in  the  lunatic  asylum,  whither  they  would  be  followed  by 
the  conductors  and  the  orchestral  players  if  these  made  a  habit  of 
the  Wagnerian  elasticity  of  tempi.  Speidel,  unable  to  deny  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  audience,  drew  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact  that 
Wagner  was  obviously  older  than  when  he  was  last  in  Vienna,  his 
hair  greyer,  his  body  thinner,  while  "his  features  betrayed  more 
markedly  than  ever  the  doctrinaire,  the  pedant,  the  Saxon  school- 
master". But  even  the  Hanslicks  and  the  Speidels  were  perhaps  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  hedge  a  little:  in  their 
less  unintelligent  moments  they  may  have  had  an  uncomfortable 
premonition  of  the  sorry  fate  in  store  for  them  —  to  be  forgotten 

-- 

property  his  own,  but  could  not:  consequently  there  seems  no  hope  of  acquiringpthis 
classical  spot  .  .  .  and  maintaining  it  intact  for  posterity." 

• '  In  1899  Hie  property  came  into  the  hands  of  the  German-American  opera  singer 
Minnie  Hauk  and  her  husband  Baron  von  Hesse-Wartegg,  who  altered  the  house  a 
good  deal  from  what  it  had  been  in  Wagner's  time.  After  the  singer's  death  in  1929 
a  movement  was  set  on  foot  in  Lucerne  to  acquire  the  property  for  the  town.  The 
entail  having  been  legally  set  aside,  Triebschen  was  bought  towards  the  end  of  1931 
for  350,000  francs,  and  converted  into  a  Richard  Wagner  museum  at  a  further  first 
cost  of  some  150,000  francs.  The  interior  of  the  house  was  reconstructed  to  corre- 
spond, as  far  as  possible,  with  its  appearance  in  Wagner's  time,  as  described  ha  Co- 
sima's  letter  of  the  autumn  of  J866  to  the  King. 
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for  their  own  sakes  and  preserved  for  all  time  merely  as  poor  dead 
flies  in  the  Wagnerian  amber.11 


Cosima  and  Wagner  were  back  again  in  the  Fantaisie  on  the  14th, 
Richter  with  them.  On  the  20th  and  21st  four  rehearsals  for  the 
conceit  of  the  22nd  were  held.  The  streets  of  little  Bayreuth  were 
already  becoming  crowded  with  enthusiasts  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, among  them  Madame  Mouchanoff,  Nietzsche,  Gersdorff, 
Rohde,  Cornelius,  Forges,  Countess  Schleinitz,  Countess  Donhoff 
and  Malwida  von  Meysenbug.  The  ceremonies  of  the  22nd  began 
with  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  theatre  at  eleven  in 
the  morning.  Bayreuth  seems  to  have  jumped  at  this  first  grand 
opportunity  to  show  its  visitors  what  it  could  do  in  the  way  of  vile 
weather  and  what  it  could  not  do  in  the  way  of  providing  amenities 
for  the  faithful.  Conveyances  being  scarce,  many  devotees  had  to 
trudge  to  the  hill  on  foot,  through  a  rain  that  had  been  coming  down 
pitilessly  since  eight  o'clock.  On  the  hill  itself  the  clay  was  ankle- 
deep,  jso  that  those  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  car- 
riages preferred  to  watch  the  proceedings  under  shelter  of  these. 
Naturally  the  open-air  ceremony  was  cut  down  to  the  indispensable 
minimum.  A  military  band  played  the  HuLdigungsmarsch  and  the 
stone  was  duly  lowered  into  its  place,  along  with  a  metal,  casket 
containing  a  telegram  from  the  King  — 

"From  the  depth  of  my  soul  I  send  you,  dearest  Friend,  my  warmest 
and  sincerest  congratulations  on  this  day  that  is  so  significant  for  all 
Germany.  May  blessing  and  good  fortune  attend  the  great  undertaking 
during  the  coming  year.  Today  I  am  -  more  than  ever  one  with  you  in 
spirit", 

and  a  neatly-turned  quatrain  of  Wagner's  own: 

Hier  schliess*  ich  ein  Geheimnis  em, 
Da  ruh*  es  viele  hundert  Jahr': 
So  lange  es  verwahrt  der  Stein, 
Macht  es  der  Welt  sich  offenbar. 

("Here  I  enclose  a  secret:  here  may  it  repose  many  a  hundred 
years.  So  long  as  the  stone  preserves  it,  so  long  will  it  manifest  itself 

11  Summaries  of  the  Press  criticisms  wiU  be  found  in  BWSW,  p.  83  fif. 
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to  the  world").  He  struck  three  blows  with  the  hammer,  said  "Be 
blessed,  my  stone,  stand  long  and  hold  firm!",  and  turned  away, 
deathly  pale,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Other  hammer-blows  followed, 
from  Feiastel  and  the  other  Bayreuth  stalwarts,  the  architect,  a 
number  of  patrons,  and  the  singer  Niemann,  whose  gigantic  stature 
gave  the  spectators  the  impression  of  some  god  of  the  sagas  laying 
about  him  with  his  hammer. 

The  remainder  of  the  ceremony  had  to  be  transferred  to  the  old 
theatre,  whither  Wagner  drove  through  the  still  pelting  rain  with 
Nietzsche  and  one  or  two  other  intimates.  "He  was  silent",  says 
Nietzsche  in  a  memorable  passage  in  his  Richard  Wagner  in  Bay- 
reuth, 

"turning  inward  on  himself  a  look  which  it  is  beyond  the»po\ver  of 
words  to  describe.  .  .  .  We  know  that  in  moments  of  supreme  danger 
or  at  decisive  turning-points  in  their  lives  men  see  their  whole  life's 
experience  concentrated  into  one  swift  inner  vision,  and  have  an  in- 
tensified perception  of  all  that  is  recent  and  all  that  is  most  remote. 
What  must  Alexander  the  Great  have  seen  in  that  moment  when  he 
caused  Asia  and  Europe  to  be  drunk  out  of  the  same  cup?  But  the 
spectacle  before  Wagner's  inward  eye  that  day  —  how  he  became  what 
he  is,  what  he  will  be  —  that  is  something  which  we  who  are  nearest 
to  him  can  realise  to  some  degree  as  we  gaze  back ;  and  only  outwards 
from  that  look  of  his  is  it  possible  for  us,  for  our  own  part,  to  com- 
prehend his  great  deed,  and,  by  the  help  of  that  comprehension,  to 
stand  security  for  the  fruitfulness  of  it." 

t 

Wagner  and  his  personal  party  entered  the  theatre  at  mid-day. 
On  the  stage  was  the  choir,  made  up  of  contingents  from  various 
towns,  the  orchestra,  which  had  come  from  all  parts  at  his  invita- 
tion for  nothing  more  than  the  players'  expenses,  and  the  quartet 
of  singers  —  Marie  Lehmann  (a  sister  of  the  more  famous  Lilli), 
Wagner's  niece  Johanna  Jachmann-Wagner,  Niemann  and  Betz.  In 
the  boxes  that  had  once  been  adorned  by  the  eighteenth  century 
Markgrave  and  his  pompous  little  court  sat  an  audience  repre- 
senting everything  that  was  best  in  Germany  in  the  matter  of  per- 
sonal devotion:  to  Wagner  and  belief  in  the  greatness  of  his  ideal.  He 
rose  and  delivered  the  speech  that  had  been  intended  for  the  actual 
stone-laying;  hence  the  references  in  it  to  the  building  that  was  to 
rise  on  the  hill,  a  building  of  modest  material  and  simple  con- 
struction, he  said,  but  planned  as  no  other  had  ever  been  to  bring 
home  to  the  audience  the  full  meaning  of  what  it  would  see  and  hear. 
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If  his  venture  was  to  succeed  it  would  have  to  be,  could  only  be, 
through  the  re-birth  of  the  true  German  spirit,  in  which,  he  still 
placed  his  faith,  despite  many  disappointments.  The  undertaking 
had  been  described  in  many  quarters  as  "a  National  Theatre  in  Bay- 
reuth". But  it  was  not  that,  for  there  was  as  yet  no  German  nation 
and  no  German  theatre  in  his  sense  of  the  words:  what  was  about  to 
come  into  being  in  Bayreuth  was  simply  the  realisation  of  "the 
thought  of  a  single  individual"  and  of  those  who  had  loved  and  un- 
derstood him,  a  thought  that  some  day  might  bring  into  being  the 
real,  the  prouder  theatre  of  the  German  Folk.12 

His  address  over,  the  choir  sang  the  "Wacht  auf !"  chorus  from 
the  Meistersinger,  Feustel  called  for  a  "Hoch!"  for  the  King  of 
Bavaria  aijd  another  for  the  Kaiser,  and  singers,  players  and  spec- 
tators left  the  theatre  to  refresh  themselves  for  the  great  deed  of  the 
day,  the  performance  of  the  Ninth  Symphony.  They  reassembled 
at  five  o'clock.  The  proceedings  began  with  the  inevitable  Kaiser- 
marschy  with,  of  course,  the  choral  ending,  which  was  sung  with 
great  fervour.  There  had  been  an  awkward  moment  or  two  at  one 
of  the  rehearsals  of  the  Symphony  when  Johanna  Wagner,  true  to 
the  traditions  of  her  species,  showed  an  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  contralto  part:  Wagner  had  to  call  on  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  choir  to  set  her  on  the  right  path.  But  at  the  performance  all 
went  well;  under  Wagner's  direction  the  familiar  work  seemed  to 
everyone  to  yield  up  its  whole  secret  for  the  first  time.  When  it  was 
over  the  tension  relaxed:  there  were  celebrations  of  Joy  in  other 
senses  than  those  of  Schiller  and  Beethoven  in  the  Sonne  and  Reichs- 
adler  and  Goldener  Anker  Hotels,  where  Wagner  went  round  from 
group  to  group  with  well-chosen  words  of  thanks  and  encourage- 
ment, and  toasts  were  drunk  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  the  town  of 
Bayreuth  and  the  German  spirit. 


It  was  midnight  before  he  could  drive  back  to  the  Fantaisie,  ex- 
hausted, but  proud  and  Aappy,  no  doubt,  as  he  had  never  been  in 
all  his  life  before.  Soon  after  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  he  was 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Patrons  and  the  heads  of  the  Vereine,  discussing 
in  detail  the  plans  for  the  festival  of  1874.  One  point  on  which  he 

M  The  speech  is  given  in  f uU  in  RWGS,  IX,  326  ff. 
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laid  special  stress  was  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  tickets  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  professional  speculators :  the  festival  audience  was 
to  he  not  a  mob  of  rich  sensation-hunters  hut  a  forgathering  of  en- 
thusiasts animated  hy  his  own  ideal.  Within  a  few  hours  of  the  end 
of  the  meeting  the  visitors  had  almost  all  departed  their  several 
ways.  Bayreuth  relapsed  into  its  old-world  slumber;  and  Wagner 
could  take  a  sorely-needed  rest  before  setting  out  on  the  next  stage 
of  his  pilgrimage,  the  quest  for  singers. 

Two  great  figures  whose  lives  had  been  inseparably  interwoven 
.with  his  for  many  years  had  been  absent  from  all  these  soletain 
ceremonials  and  rejoicings.  Billow,  for  obvious  reasons,  could  not 
be  there;  but  Wagner  had  done  his  best  to  bring  Liszt  to  Bayreuth. 
He  broke  the  long  silence  between  them  with  a  letter  of  the  18th 
May  to  Liszt,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Weimar.  He  had  drifted  back 
into  the  nomad  life  of  his  youth,  wandering  about  restlessly  from 
one  friend  to  another  in  one  country  and  another.  It  was  not  merely 
that  he  found  the  company  of  his  Carolyne,  now  in  Rome  and  more 
deeply  immersed  than  ever  in  religious  mysticism,  a  trifle  oppres- 
sive, but  that  he  could  not  do  without  the  adoration  of  young  and 
pretty  female  devotees  and  the  flattering  society  of  the  titled  ones 
of  this  world.  He  still  had  a  soft  spot  in  his  heart  for  quiet  little 
Weimar  and  its  Grand  Duke,  and  was  probably  more  really  com- 
fortable and  happy  there  than  in  any  of  the  larger  towns  of  Ger- 
many or  Italy.  The  Olga  Janini  affair,  which  had  taken  so  awkward 
a  final  turn  for  him,  was  now  closed/8  and  he  had  come  under  the 
strong  hand  of  the  beautiful  Baroness  Olga  von  Meyendorff,  by  all 
accounts  a  haughty  young  lady  who  would  brook  no  infringement 
of  her  proprietary  rights  in  him.  Princess  Wittgenstein,  who  knew 
how  neglectful  he  was,  when  left  to  himself,  of  his  health  and  the 
most  ordinary  comforts,  asked  his  and  her  old  friend  Adelheid  von 
Schorn  to  mother  him  unobtrusively  during  his  stay  in  Weimar; 
and  it  is  to  Adelheid  that  we  are  indebted  for  certain  interesting 
details  about  the  relations  between  Wagner  and  Liszt  at  this  time. 

Wagner's  letter  of  the  18th  runs  thus: 

*6My  great  and  dear  Friend  —  Cosima  maintains  that  you  would  not 
come  even  if  I  were  to  invite  you.  We  should  have  to  endure  that,  as 
we  have  had  to  endure  so  many  things!  But  I  cannot  forbear  to  invite 
you.  And  what  is  it  I  cry  to  you  when  I  say  'Come'?  You  came  into 

i*  The  full  story  of  this  piquant  episode  in  Liszt's  life  is  told  in  NML,  Chapter  IX, 
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my  life  as  the  greatest  man  whom  I  could  ever  address  as  an  intimate 
friend;  you  gradually  went  apart  from  me,  perhaps  because  I  had  be- 
come less  close  to  you  than  you  were  to  me.  In  place  of  you  there 
came  to  me  the  re-incarnation  of  your  inmost  being,  and  completed 
my  longing  to  know  you  very  close  to  me.  So  you  live  in  full  beauty 
before  me  and  in  me,  and  we  are  one  beyond  the  grave  itself.  You 
were  the  first  to  ennoble  me  by  his  love;  to  a  second,  higher  life  am  I 
now  wedded  in  her,  and  can  accomplish  what  I  should  never  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  alone.  Thus  you  could  become  everything  to  me, 
while  I  could  remain  so  little  to  you:  how  immeasurably  greater  is  my 
gain! 

"If  I  now  say  to  you  *Come%  I  thereby  say  to  you  'Come  to  your- 
self P  For  it  is  yourself  that  you  will  find.  Blessings  and  love  to  you, 
whatever  decision  you  may  come  to !  —  Your  old  friend, 

"Richard". 

It  could  not  have  been  merely  the  fear  of  offending  his  violently 
anti-Wagnerian  Carolyne  that  kept  Liszt  from  accepting  the  invita- 
tion, for  he  went  to  Bayreuth  not  long  after  this.  Apparently  the  old 
wound  dealt  him  by  Wagner  and  Cosima  still  pained  him,  and  he 
had  been  particularly  grieved  by  the  prospect  of  his  daughter 
changing  her  faith;  and  while  lie  would  have  been  glad  to  talk  these 
and  other  matters  over  with  them  he  may  well  have  felt  that  the  best 
time  for  that  was  not  during  the  turmoil  of  the  ceremonies  in  Bay- 
reuth. Fraulein  von  Schorn,  who  was  in  the  closest  touch  with  him 
at  this  time,  thought,  however,  that  had  Wagner's  letter  reached  him 
a  day  earlier  he  would  have  accepted  the  invitation,  so  great  was 
his  longing  to  see  his  daughter  and  his  friend  again.  Adelheid  had 
intended  to  travel  to  Bayreuth  with  a  contingent  of  choral  singers 
from  Weimar;  but  these  were  found  to  be  unnecessary,  Wagner 
having  been  able  to  get  as  many  as  he  wanted  from  other  towns.1*  But 
Liszt  pressed  her  to  go  for  all  that,  for  his  sake  as  well  as  her  own. 
He  gave  her  a  letter  for  Cosima;  his  reply  to  Wagner  he  entrusted 
to  Baroness  Meyendorff. 

Wagner  took  Liszt's  failure  to  appear  in  ill  part,  and,  as  usual 
when  .crossed,  behaved  badly.  On  the  evening  of  the  21st  there  was 
a  small  party  of  intimates  at  the  Fantaisie,  which  Adelheid  attended 
in  company  with  Malwida  von  Meysenbug.  "Wagner  entered",  she 
says, 

14  She  sang  in  the  chorus,  however.  It  was  composed,  she  says,  rather  of  "soloists" 
than  of  "choristers".  The  orchestra  of  more  than  a  hundred  contained  the  pick  of 
German  players,  with  Wilhelmj  as  leader. 
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"when  the  guests  were  already  assembled.  Having  greeted  some  of  his 
acquaintances  he  suddenly  confronted  me,  gave  me  his  hand,  and  said, 
'And  whom  have  we  here?*  One  of  the  bystanders  replied,  Traulein 
von  Schorn,  from  Weimar*.  He  let  go  of  my  hand,  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  walked  away.  It  was, not  an  agreeable  situation;  I  did  not  know 
whether  I  ought  to  leave  or  stay.  But  the  next  moment  the  explanation 
dawned  on  me:  the  trouble  was  not  my  innocent  self  but  Liszt.  Wagner 
was  aware  that  I  had  brought  Cosima  a  letter  from  her  father,  and 
imagined  this  to  be  the  answer  to  his  invitation:  he  had  been  deeply 
offended  at  Liszt's  not  having  come,  and  I  had  to  pay  for  it.  ...  Wag- 
ner had  to  take  Fraulein  von  Meysenbug  and  myself  in  to  dinner.  The 
table  was  a  long  one:  he  sat  at  the  narrow  end,  with  us  two  on  either 
side  of  him  on  the  long  sides.  He  took  care  during  the  whole  meal 
not  only  not  to  speak  to  me  but  even  to  look  at  me.  I  was  so  guiltless 
in  the  matter  of  Liszt's  absence  that  I  could  not  take  Wagner's  bad 
treatment  of  me  very  much  to  heart;  rather  was  I  amused  at  this  small- 
mindedness  on  the  part  of  the  great  man." 

Liszt's  reply  was  handed  to  him  by  Baroness  Meyendorff  the 
next  day,  during  the  interval  at  the  concert.  "She  was  treated  even 
worse  than  I  had  been",  says  Adelheid.15  On  the  strength  of  Cosi- 
ma's  diary  Du  Moulin  reports  that 

"her  father's  letter  was  very  beautiful,  but  the  lady,  unfortunately, 
very  disagreeable.  And  so  the  one  person  of  all  who  ought  to  have  been 
at  Bayreuth  was  absent,  being  represented  by  a  lady  who  claimed  for 
herself,  as  it  were,  ambassadorial  rights,  and  delayed  the  outer  recon- 
ciliation still  further  by  her  reports  of  supposed  slights." 

At  this  time  there  was  no  love  lost  between  Cosima  and  the  Baroness, 
who  seems  to  have  treated  her  de  haut  en  bos;  later,  however,  she 
seems  to  have  recognised  Cosima's  great  qualities  in  handsome 
fashion.  It  could  only  have  been  the  fact  that  "the  spy",  as  Cosima 
called  her  at  that  time,  was  the  bearer  of  Liszt's  letter  that  soured 
Wagner's  temper.  It  ran'  thus: 

**Dear,  noble  Friend  —  I  have  been  too  deeply  moved  by  your  letter 
to  be  able  to  thank  you  in  words;  but  I  hope  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  that  every  shadow,  every  consideration  that  keeps  me  fettered  far 
away  will  disappear,  and  that  we  shall  soon  meet  again.  When  that 
happens,  you  will  see  clearly  for  yourself  how  inseparable  my  soul  re- 
mains from  both  of  you,  how  in  my  inmost  being  I  live  again  your 
'second'  higher  life,  in  which  you  will  accomplish  what  would  have 

16  Her  story  is  given  in  SZM,  p.  212  ff. 
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been  impossible  for  you  alone.  This  is  God's  grace  to  me :  God's  bless- 
ing be  with  you  both,  as  my  whole  love  is." 

And  in  a  postscript: 

"It  goes  against  the  grain  with  me  to  send  these  lines  through  the  post. 
They  will  be  handed  to  ycu  on  the  22nd  May  by  a  lady  who  has  been 
for  several  years  acquainted  with  my  thoughts  and  feelings."  16 

18  There  are  some  small  differences  between  the  text  of  the  letters  as  given  in  the 
Briefuoechsel  zwischen  Wagner  und  Liszt  and  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Franz  Liszts 
Briefe. 
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MEANWHILE  THINGS  had  been  going  anything  but  well  with 
Nietzsche's  idealistic  effort  to  identify  the  work  of  Wagner 
and  the  cause  of  Bayreuth  with  the  essence  of  Greek  tragedy  in 
what  he  regarded  as  its  best  days.  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  out  of  the 
Spirit  of  Music  was  having  a  very  rough  crossing  on  its  maiden 
voyage.  The  book  fell  between  a  number  of  stools.  The  musician 
pure  and  simple  would  wonder  what  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  an  J 
Archilochus-  and  Socrates  and  Apollo  and  Dionysus  were  doing  in 
the  operatic  galley.  The  average  metaphysician  would  not  be  at 
home  in  either  philology  or  music.  The  specialist  in  Greek  antiquity 
would  keep  asking  himself  what  connection  there  could  possibly 
be  between  his  own  science  and  the  Schopenhauerian  philosophy  on 
one  side  and  the  Wagnerian  aesthetic  on  the  other.  The  common 
herd  of  literary  reviewers  would  not  know  what  to  make  of  so  un- 
usual a  book,  while  the  specialist  journals  would  sniff  at  its  reckless 
apriorism.1  Both  the  Nietzschean  and  the  Wagnerian  devotees  of 
today  are  scandalised  at  the  lukewarm  reception  given  the  book 
by  the  Press ;  yet  it  was  all  perfectly  natural.  Rohde  tried  to  place 
an  article  on  it  in  the  Literarisches  Centralblatt:  it  was  declined 
there,  but  ultimately  found  a  home  in  the  issue  of  the  Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitimg  of  the  26th  May.2  Nietzsche's  other  professional 
colleagues  for  the  most  part  either  maintained  a  diplomatic  silence 
towards  the  book  both  in  public  and  in  private  or  were  frankly 
scornful  of  it.  We  shall  see  later  what  were  the  reactions  of  the 
great  Ritsctl,  Nietzsche's  master  at  Bonn  and  Leipzig,  to  whose 

1  Nietzsche  himself,  in  a  letter  of  the  23rd  November,  1871  to  Rohde,  said  he 
feared  that  "the  philologists  would  not  read  the  work  because  of  its  music,  the 
musicians  because  of  its  philology,  the  philosophers  because  of  its  music  and  phil- 
ology." In  this  he  was  wrong.  The  book  was  read  by  all  and  sundry;  the  trouble  was 
that  none  of  them  could  accept  its  facts  or  its  conclusions  as  a  whole. 

2  It  can  be  read  today  in  the  second  volume  of  Rohde's  Kleine  Schriften  (1901), 
pp.  340-351. 
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glowing  recommendation  the  young  man  had  owed  nis  professorship 
at  Basel. 

No  one,  however,,  was  prepared  for  the  storm  that  hroke  over  Nie- 
tzsche's head  on  the  1st  June,  when  there  appeared  a  savage 
frontal  attack  on  the  book  by  another  budding  philologist,  Ulridb 
von  Wilamowitz-Mollendorff ,  who  only  a  f ew  years  before  had  beer 
sitting  on  the  benches  of  the  Pforta  school  with  Nietzsche.  The 
"Zukunftsphilologie"  in  the  title  of  his  pamphlet  3  was  a  jape  a1 
the*"Zukunftsmusik"  of  which  Wagner  was  supposed  in  some  quar- 
ters to  be  the  quack  apostle.  Wilamowitz  laid  about  him  with  all  the 
gay  abandon  of  cocksure  youth.  He  threw  text  after  text,  authority 
after  authority  at  Nietzsche's  head,  drew  his  attention  to  all  sorts 
of  things  he  had  either  not  known  or  had  overlooked,  differed  from 
him  as  to  the  application  of  this  text  or  that,  and  generally  raked 
him  fore  and  aft  with  a  machine  gun  fire  that  never  stopped  for  a 
moment.  Though  much  of  the  shooting  missed  the  target  by  a  mile, 
and  was  obviously  prompted  more  by  a  schoolboy  delight  in  throw- 
ing things  in  general  than  by  a  disinterested  desire  to  establish  the 
truth  about  anything  in  particular,  he  scored  enough  small  debat- 
ing points  to  do  Nietzsche  much  harm.  The  tone  of  the  brochure 
was  ill-mannered,'  Wilamowitz  joining  up  in  this  respect  with  the 
main  line  of  tradition  of  German  controversy  between  rival  schol- 
ars ;  and  in  his  eagerness  to  confute  everything  that  Nietzsche  had 
said  he  exposed  himself  in  turn  to  cross-fire  from  several  points. 

As  Nietzsche  was  reluctant  to  plunge  into  what  was  sure  to  be 
an  acrimonious  wrangle,  Rohde,  though  by  nature  the  least  polemi- 
cal of  men,  chivalrously  undertook  his  defence  in  a  pamphlet  oJ 
his  own  which  appeared  in  the  following  autumn.4  In  this  he  in 
turn  tripped  Wilamowitz  up  on  several  points  of  scholastic  fact, 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  enemy  countered  vigorously  a  feiv 
months  later  with  another  brochure.5  By  that  time  the  controversy 
had  degenerated  into  nothing  much  better  than  a  canine  free-for-all ; 
and  it  calls  for  more  patience  than  most  students  possess  today  tc 
go  back  to  it  and  try  to  discover,  in  this  chaos  of  snapping  teeth  and 

8  WMZP, 

4  RA.  The  manufactured  title  of  it,  Afterphilologie,  was  a  riposte  in  kind  to  hi 
adversary's  coinage  of  Zukunftsphilologie. 

Nietzsche,  in  a  letter  of  the  16th  July  (NGB,  p.  335  ff),  supplied  Rohde  with  « 
quantity  of  ammtmition  to  be  used  against  Wilamowitz. 
BWMZZS. 
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angry  yelps  and  snarls,  what  it  really  was  that  the  little  animals 
were  rending  each  other  over.6 

One  unpleasant  after-effect  of  this  war  of  words  was  that  Nie- 
tzsche found  himself,  before  long,  losing  some  of  Ais  pupils  at 
Basel  and,  for  the  moment,  acquiring  few  new  ones.  Parents  sent 
their  sons  to  Basel  to  train  for  the  career  of  philologist,  not  to  be 
suckled  on  a  frothy  mixture  of  Wagner  ism  and  Schopenhauerism: 
and  while  it  is  true  that  Nietzsche  had  no  intention  of  infusing  these 
elements  into  his  university  teaching,,  the  academic  world  could  be 
pardoned  for  being  reluctant  to  take  the  risk.  In  the  circumstances 
it  was  natural  that  Greek  scholars  who  were  asked  to  recommend 
a  teacher  for  some  budding  philologist  or  other  should  suggest  a 
professor  in  some  other  town  who,  they  would  feel,  could  be  more 
implicitly  trusted  to  stick  to  his  last  than  seemed  to  be  the  case  with 
their  gifted  young  colleague  at  Basel.  Rohde's  own  professional 
advancement  appeared  likely,  for  a  time,  to  be  prejudiced  by  his 
having  publicly  thrown  in  his  lot  with  Nietzsche. 


Wagner  did  not  improve  matters  for  either  Nietzsche  or  himself 
by  entering  the  lists.  In  one  of  the  November  issues  of  the  Musika- 
lisches  Wochenblatt  there  appeared  under  his  signature  an  Open 
Letter  to  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology  at 
the  University  of  Basel.  He  had  just  read,  it  appeared,  Wilamowitz's 
pamphlet,  and  he  felt  it  was  high  tiftie  that  a  really  authoritative 
word  was  spoken  not  only  on  the  subject  of  Greek  tragedy  but  on 
that  of  academic  philology  in  general.  He  began  with  a  modest 
tribute  to  his  own  qualifications  to  speak  that  decisive  word.  True, 
he  could  boast  of  no  Greek  now;  but  never  since  German  education 
began  could  there  have  been  a  boy  more  attracted  to  classical  an- 
tiquity than  he  had  been  at  the  Dresden  Kreuzschule,  that  is  to  say, 
from  about  his  ninth  to  his  fourteenth  year!  So  ardently  had  he 

t        .  •       a 

8  Wilamowitz  developed  into  one  of  thfe  most  distinguished  Greek  scholars  of  his 
epoch.  Charles  Andler,  who  apparently  knew  him  personally,  tells  us  that  "when  one 
questions  the  great  Hellenist  about  it  [Jus  controversy  with  Nietzsche  and  Rohde] 
today,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  describe  it  as  a  sin  of  his  youth."  (ANVP,  II,*291, 
note),  Andle'r  himself  calls  the  Zukunftsphilologie  "brutal".  It  is  amusing  to  note  that 
Rohde,  for  his  part,  spokfe  of  his  own  brochure  in  later  life  as  "a  youthful  folly".  The 
editor  of  his  Kteine  Schriften  evidently  did  not  think  it  worth  reprinting  in  1901. 
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devoted  himself  to  Greek,  indeed,  that  he  had  almost  neglected  his 
Latin.  His  enthusiasm  for  Hellas  had  so  deeply  impressed  his  mas- 
ter. Dr.  Sillig  —  "who,  I  hope,  is  still  living"  —  that  he  actually 
urged  young  Richard  to  adopt  philology  as  his  profession.7  But 
alas,  the  passion  for  Greek  had  been  killed  in  him  by  the  unintelli- 
gent methods  of  his  teachers  in  the  two  Leipzig  schools  he  had  at- 
tended from  his  fourteenth  to  his  eighteenth  years:  "something  had 
been  suppressed  in  me  by  a  fatally  wrong  discipline". 

In  the  course  of  his  life,  he.  went  on  to  say,  he  had  come  upon 
musicians  of  all  sorts  who  knew  Greek  very  well  but  could  not 
apply  it  to  their  own  art,  whereas  he,  "hampered"  as  he  was  in  his 
"access  to  the  antique"  by  his  ignorance  of  the  language,  had  been 
able  to  shape  for  himself  out  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity  an  ideal  art- 
world  of  his  own.  The  inference,  he  claimed,  was  obvious:  the  Ger- 
man teachers  of  Greek  have  no  more  understanding  of  the  true  an- 
tique spirit  than  German  teachers  of  French  have  of  French  history 
and  culture,  while  die,  "unhampered"  by  mere  specialist  learning,  is 
qualified  to  speak  with  full  authority  on  all  these  subjects.  Profes- 
sional philologists,  it  appears,  are  "of  no  use  to  anyone  but  them- 
selves". The  crying  need  of  German  culture  is  for  some  scholar 
such  as  Nietzsche  to  step  boldly  out  of  the  professorial  ranks,  scrap 
the  tiresome  apparatus  of  original  texts,  footnotes  and  so  on,  and 
let  daylight  in  on  the  true  inwardness  of  the  classical  world. 

Nietzsche,  he  goes  on  to  say,  had  accomplished  the  beneficent  deed 

which  he  had  long  been  waiting  for;  he  had 

>i 

"spoken  not  to  his  colleagues  but  to  us.  .  .  .  This  time  we  are  given 
the  text  but  no  notes  —  from  the  mountain  heights  we  looked  down 
upon  the  broad  plains,  undisturbed  by  the  scuffling  of  the  peasants  in 
the  tavern  down  below." 

Of  these  "scuffling  peasants"  his  readers  had  a  pretty  specimen  in 
Dr.  Ulrich  von  Wilamowitz-Mollendorff,  who,  in  his  handling  of  his 
native  tongue,  seems  to  a  purist  like  Richard  Wagner  "little  better 
than  a  Berlin  street-loafer  of  the  old  days  staggering  from  beer  to 
gin."  Wagner  really  despairs  of  Qerman  scholarship  when  he  looks 
round  him  at  the  men  of  learning;  and  he  exhorts  Nietzsche  to  "step 
out  from  a  vicious  circle"  and  set  things  right  with  "a  creative 
hand". 

7  Wagner  ran  no  risk  of  a  correction  oil  this  point.  Sillig  had  died  in  1855. 
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From  first  to  last  the  Letter  is  the  bluster  of  an  incorrigible  ama- 
teur who  lacks  even  enough  familiarity  with  the  subject  he  is  dog- 
matising about  to  be  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  own  ignorance  of 
it.  Problems  of  such  baffling  complexity  as  the  origins  of  Greek 
tragedy  and  the  relations  of  it  to  the  "Greek  soul"  are  not  to  be 
solved  by  the  easy  process  of  constructing  a  theory  out  of  one's  inner 
consciousness  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  historical  and 
other  facts,  and  then  professing  to  look  down  one's  nose  from  super- 
nal heights  upon  the  patient  collectors  and  sifters  and  debaters  of 
those  facts  as  merely  so  many  stupid  louts  engaged  in  a  tavern 
brawl.  Whatever  harm  had  been  done  to  Nietzsche  in  academic 
circles  by  the  attack  of  Wilamowitz  must  have  been  a  flea-bite  com- 
pared to  the  damage  done  him  by  Wagner's  maladroit  chaempion- 
ship. 


The  scholars'  opinion  of  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  had  been  expressed 
once  for  all  by  Ritschl.  No  one  admired  and  liked  the  brilliant  young 
Graecist  more  than  he  did.  No  one  was  so  sincerely  anxious  as  he 
was  to  help  his  former  pupil  to  carve  out  a  great  career  for  himself. 
But  the  speculative  hot-air  of  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  had  been  more 
than  he  could  stand.  The  book  had  reached  him  on  the  last  day  of 
1871.  For  a  whole  month  Nietzsche  had  waited  impatiently  for  his 
verdict  on  it.  On  the  30th  January,  unable  to  contain  himself  any 
longer,  he  wrote  to  his  old  master  expressing  his  pained  astonish- 
ment at  not  having  heard  from  him.  The  tone  as  well  as  the  sub- 
stance of  the  letter  must  have  deepened  Ritschl's  concern.  Of  all 
books,  complained  Nietzsche,  this  of  his  was  the  least  deserving  of 
being  smothered  in  silence.  For  it  was  a  kind  of  "manifesto".  It  was 
"rich  in  hope  for  our  understanding  of  antiquity,  rich  in  hope  for 
the  German  nature,8  even  if  a  certain  number  of  individuals  would 
have  to  go  down  before  this."  It  had  been  his  chief  aim  to  "take  pos- 
session of  the  younger  generation  of  philologists",  and  he  would 
regard  it  as  ja  "scandalous  sign"  if  he  failed  in  this. 

He  was  unwise  to  appeal  on  grounds  such  as  these  for  a  verdict 
from  Ritschl,  for  in  the  old  scholar's  eyes  he  was  merely  worsen- 
ing an  already  bad  enough  case.  Ritschl  wrote  him  very  frankly  on 

8  Once  more  we  see  how  purely  German  in  its  application  the  book  was  intended 
to  be. 
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the  14th  February.  Underneath  his  ironic  protestations  that  he  is 
too  old  now  to  begin  taking  a  new  view  of  life  and  learning,  the 
tone  of  quiet  contempt  for  Nietzsche's  main  thesis  is  unmistakable. 
The  gist  of  his  letter  is  that  historical  problems  must  be  settled  along 
historical  lines;  that  Ritschl  cannot  persuade  himself  that  the  world 
is  going  to  be  "redeemed"  by  any  system  of  philosophy  whatever; 
that  he  cannot  agree  to  call  the  natural  decline  of  an  epoch  or  a 
culture  "suicide" ;  9  that  for  his  own  part  he  does  not  intend,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  to  waste  his  time  and  energy  in  a  study  of  the 
Schopenhauerian  philosophy  merely  in  order  to  check  Nietzsche's 
fanciful  deductions  from  it  —  in  plain  words,  that  for  him  a  his- 
torical-philological subject  is  a  matter  pure  and  simple  of  historical 
and  philological  facts  and  of  conclusions  drawn  from  these,  vapor- 
ous metaphysical  theories  of  the  nature  of  the  univprse  having  no 
droit  de  cite  in  that  territory.  He  fears  that  if  the  mass  of  unripe 
young  students  follow  Nietzsche's  lead  they  will  be  betrayed  into 
an  undervaluation  of  exact  knowledge  without  acquiring  in  com- 
pensation anything  of  any  value  in  the  sphere  of  art;  and  —  which 
must  have  been  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all  —  that  while  poetry 
will  not  be  at  all  benefited  by  a  procedure  such  as  that  of  Nietzsche 
the  doors  of  philology  will  be  flung  wide  open  to  every  sort  of  dilet- 


tantism.10 


4 


Ritschl's  finger  had  lighted  unerringly  on  every  weak  spot  in  Nie- 
tzsche's book,  and  most  unmercifully  on  the  weakest  spot  of  all,  its 
dilettante  handling  of  the  complex,  but  for  all  that  concrete,  prob- 
lem of  the  actual  origins  of  Greek  tragedy.  And  Ritschl's  views, 
we  may  rest  assured,  were  those  of  practically  every  Greek  scholar 
who  had  dipped  into  the  book.11 

Nietzsche  did  not  reply  to  Ritschl's  letter  until  the  6th  April,  and 
then  only  in  a  few  words  tacked  on  to  talk  about  other  matters.  One 
suspects  that  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  must  have  found  the  criticisms 
unanswerable,  though  his  inordinate  self-esteem  would  not  allow 
him  to  admit  this  outright.  He  naively  pleaded  that  what  he  had 

9  The  reference  is  to  Nietzsche's  theory  that  Greek  civilisation  had  committed 
suicide  under  the  "rationalising"  influence  of  Socrates  and  Euripides. 

1°  Ritschl's  letter  will  be  found  in  NGB,  III,  104^143. 

11  As,  indeed,  they  are  the  views  of  every  Greek  specialist  today:  hardly  one  of 
them  who  is  concerned  solely  with  the  historical  problem  seems  to  regard  The  Birth 
of  Tragedy  as  even  worth  mentioning  as  a  contribution  to  the  subject. 
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been  driving  at  would  become  clearer  to  Ritschl  after  he  had  read 
the  essay  he  had  in  hand  on  The  Future  of  our  Educational  Insti- 
tutions: anyhow,  he  ventured  to  flatter  himself,  it  would  be  decades 
yet  before  the  wretched  philologists  would  be  capable  of  under- 
standing a  book  "so  esoteric  and  in  the  loftiest  sense  scientific"  as 
The  Birth  of  Tragedy.  A  few  weeks  after  the  publication  of  the 
book  he  had  told  Gersdorff  that  he  confidently  expected  it  to  live 
through  the  centuries,  "for  certain  eternal  things  are  said  in  it  for 
the  first  time."  Today  it  is  read  less  for  its  own  sake  or  for  any  light 
it  throws  on  its  subject  as  a  whole  than  for  Nietzsche's  sake  and  the 
light  it  throws  on  his  relations  with  Wagner  and  on  his  own  intel- 
lectual evolution.  Ha<l  he  not  lived  to  become,  as  the  creator  of 
Zarathustra  and  the  philosopher  of  the  Will  to  Power,  a  world-figure 
of  the  front  rank,  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  would  long  ago  have  faded 
into  the  darkness  that  now  envelops  the  bulk  of  the  Wagner-litera- 
ture of  the  nineteenth  century. 

He  must  be  given  credit,  of  course,  for  his  perception  that  the 
"Greek  mind9*  had  a  darker  element  in  it  that  had  been  overlooked 
by  the  typical  Graecists  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries,  such  as  Winckelmann  and  Goethe.  His  mistake  was  in 
linking  this  up  with  mostly  irrelevant  modern  phenomena  such  as 
Schopenhauerism  and  Wagnerism.  And  even  as  regards  the  really 
great  feature  of  the  book  —  the  insistence  on  the  significance  of 
the  "Dionysian"  element  both  for  the  Greeks  and  for  the  modern 
world  —  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Heine.12 

Nietzsche's  book  went  quite  soon  into  a  second  edition:  but  its 
success  seems  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  among  the  Wagnerians. 
Liszt,  Biilow,  Schure,  Mathilde  Maier,  Countess  Schleinitz,  Malwida 
von  Meysenbug  and  others  of  the  faithful  wrote  to  congratulate  the 
author  on  it,  but  not  one  of  these  enthusiasts  could  be  regarded  as 
an  authority  on  Greek  origins.  Ritschl  was  right:  the  doors  had  been 
flung  wide  open  to  the  dilettanti.13  Wagner's  Open  Letter  must  have 

12  See,  on  this  point,  the  brilliant  study  of  Heine  in  E.  M.  Butler's  The  Tyranny 
of  Greece  over  Germany  (1935),  especially  pp.  294  ff.  Mrs.  Butler  puts  It  that  "there 
was  very  little  for  Nietzsche  to  add  to  this  impressive  description  [i.e.  of  Dionysus]. 
He  had  only  to  expand,  elaborate  and  analyse  three  or  four  pages  by  the  master- 
magician  Heinrich  Heine  .  .  .  Dionysus,  who  came  late  into  Greece,  came  late  into 
Germany  too.  Heine  ushered  him  in  and  then  left  it  to  Friedrich  Nietzsche  to  see 
that  he  got  his  rights." 

18  Nietzsche's  correspondence  with  Rohde  and  Ritschl  about  the  book  will  be 
found  in  NGB,  Vols.  II  and  III. 
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supplied  the  final  demonstration  of  the  dangers  ahead  if  the  ama- 
teurs were  to  be  allowed  to  claim  that  difficult  questions  of  scholar- 
ship could  be  settled  by  them  over  the  heads  of  the  scholars. 


Pace  both  the  Wagnerians  and  the  Nietzscheans,  the  philologists 
were  fully  justified  in  their  distrust  of  Nietzsche's  airy  intuitional 
method  of  explaining  "the  Greek  mind".  What  was  basically  a 
matter  of  scholarship  and  reasoning  had  been  taken  out  of  its  true 
sphere  and  made  a  mere  weapon  in  the  strife  of  contemporary  Ger- 
man philosophical,  cultural  and  aesthetic  parties.  Every  German 
who  disliked  the  culture  of  his  fellow-Germans  grasped  at  The  Birth 
of  Tragedy  as  a  stick  with  which  to  belabour  his  opponents.  Peter 
Gast,  the  third-rate  composer  Nietzsche's  laudation  of  whom  has 
covered  him  with  eternal  ridicule,  lets  us  see  just  why  the  book 
made  the  impression  it  did  on  people  like  himself.14  "The  most  secret 
impulses  of  culture  seemed  to  be  unveiled  for  us",  he  wrote  in 
1908; 

"and  when  Nietzsche  described  the  Apollonian  and  Dionysian  art- 
powers  as  finally  succumbing  to  the  utilitarian-rationalistic  tendency 
represented  by  Socrates,  we  understood  why  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  great  art  to  shoot  forth  and  flourish  under  the  dominion  of  our  own 
culture  of  erudition  and  intellect.  .  .  .  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  is  a  co- 
lossal protest  of  the  artistic  and  heroic  man  against  the  will -weakening, 
instinct-destroying  consequences  of  our  Alexandrine  culture.  .  .  .  Our 
culture  annihilates  nature  in  man:  but  culture  should  heighten  human 
nature  through  restraint."  15 

People  have  every  right  to  feel  that  way  about  the  world  around 
them  if  they  are  so  inclined :  what  they  are  not  entitled  to  do  is  what 
Gast  and  Nietzsche  and  Wagner  did,  to  read  back  their  own  con- 
temporary prepossessions  and  prejudices  into  ancient  Greek  life  and 
thought  and  then  claim  that  the  gods  of  Greece  are  uttering  oracles 

14  Gast,  whose  real  name  was  Heinrich  Koselitz,  was  at  that  time  studying,  he 
tells  us,  counterpoint  and  composition  under  E.  F.  Rlchter  in  Leipzig.  "We  pLe., 
people  like  himself]  felt  that  no  one  before  had  ever  seen  [as  Nietzsche  had]  into  the 
very  depths  of  the  Greek  soul."  Having  already  read  Schopenhauer  and  Wagner, 
they  felt  they  possessed  "many  of  the  modern  prerequisites  for  understanding  the 
book."  As  Gast  was  eighteen  in  1872,  the  extent  of  his  specialist  acquaintance  with 
"the  Greek  soul"  may  be  imagined. 

»  Gast's  Foreword  to  Vol.  IV  of  NGB,  p.  xv  ff. 
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through  them.  That,  as  Ritschl  rightly  contended,  was  dilettantism 
pure  and  simple,  whether  it  came  from  an  excellent  Greek  scholar 
like  Nietzsche  or  a  mere  self-complacent  amateur  like  Wagner. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  case  is  the  uncomfortable 
suspicion  evidently  felt  not  only  by  loyal  friends  such  as  Rohde  but 
by  Nietzsche  himself  that  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  really  was,  at  bot- 
tom, just  high-flying  fancy  masquerading  as  logical  demonstration. 
Rohde  recognised  all  along  that  to  a  large  extent  the  book  was 
basically  just  "poetry",  that  would  appeal  or  not  to  the  reader  ac- 
cording to  his  willingness  or  reluctance  to  poetise  the  past  and  the 
present  along  the  same  lines  as  the  author,  which  meant,  in  the 
final  resort,,  whether  he  accepted  or  rejected  the  Schopenhauer- 
Wagner  philosophy  and  aesthetic.  Rohde  confessed  to  a  fear  that 
the  effect  of  the  book  on  the  ordinary  non-mystical  reader  might 
be  the  opposite  to  what  its  author  had  intended.  Like  Nietzsche,  he 
himself  was  inclined  just  then  to  see  all  life  and  art,  and  ancient 
Greece,  and  the  present  and  future  of  German  culture  through 
Wagner's  eyes  under  the  intoxicating  influence  of  Wagner's  music 
and  out  of  respect  for  Wagner's  ideal  of  art.  "I  have  come  back 
from  Bayreuth'%  he  had  written  to  Nietzsche  after  his  return  from 
the  ceremony  of  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  theatre  in 
May, 

"with  the  feeling  that  we  have  left  our  home  behind  us  there,  and  that 
it  is  a  moral  obligation  on  my  part  to  stand  by  your  side  as  a  brother- 
in-arms,  with  my  smaller  strength,  in  the  fight  for  this  highest  of  all 
good  things."  le 

As  a  scholar  he  was  well  enough  aware  that  the  central  thesis  of 
The  Birth  of  Tragedy  lacked  substantiation,  but  he  thought  the 
"spirit"  of  it  would  be  a  force  for  good.17  He  was  always  conscious 
of  what  he  called  Nietzsche's  two  natures  —  the  poet  and  musician 
in  him  at  odds  with  the  scholar  and  the  thinker,  —  and  he  wondered 
uneasily  when,  if  ever,  the  two  would  become  harmoniously  one. 

»  NGB,  II,  316. 

17  Rohde's  biographer  Crusius  surmises  that  his  enthusiasm  for  the  "Dionysian" 
was  in  large  part  the  product  of  some  experiences  of  his  during  a  holiday  in  Italy;  the 
southern  sunlight,  the  southern  colour,  the  freedom  of  the  southern  mind  from  the 
German  "moralic"  virus  had  the  same  effect  on  him  as  they  had  later  on  Nietzsche 
and  as  they  have  had  before  and  since  on  many  another  visitor  from,  the  thicker- 
blooded  north.  See  CER,  pp.  39-40. 
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Nietzsche  himself,  in  calmer  and  wiser  moments,  came  to  recog- 
nise that  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  was  more  poetry  than  fact.  In  a  pro- 
jected Foreword  which  he  discarded  when  the  book  went  to  press, 
he  gave  free  expression  to  what  Seilliere  calls  the  pathological  di- 
vision of  his  personality  that  accounts  for  so  many  of  his  oscillations 
of  opinion.18  "I  wish  expressly  to  advise  readers  of  my  earlier 
writings",  he  wrote, 

"that  I  have  abandoned  the  metaphysical- artistic  views  which  in  es- 
sence dominate  there :  they  are  agreeable  but  untenable.  Any  man  who 
allows  himself  to  speak  prematurely  in  public  is  generally,  compelled 
to  contradict  himself  in  public." 

True  enough,  as  every  thinker  or  artist  who  lives  long  enough  to 
outgrow  his  callow  youth  is  only  too  well  aware:  by  "speaking  in 
public  prematurely"  with  a  Rienzi  a  Wagner  is  "compelled  to  con- 
tradict himself  in  public"  with  a  Tristan  and  then  a  Parsifal.  And 
Nietzsche,  in  his  Foreword  of  1886  —  he  calls  it  " An  Attempt  at 
Self-Criticism"  —  to  a  new  edition  of  The  Birth  of  Tragedy,  ad- 
mitted that  even  in  his  own  eyes  the  book  no  longer  looked  as  good 
as  it  had  done  in  1872,  and  that  the  original  impulse  at  the  back  of 
it  had  been  not  so  much  to  investigate  the  problem  of  the  origin  of 
Greek  tragedy  for  its  own  sake  and  truth's  sake  as  to  justify  the  ways 
of  Wagner  and  Schopenhauer  to  men,  and  to  find,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  ammunition  to  fire  at  the  detested  German  culture  of  the 
years  following  the  founding  of  the  Reich.  He  admits  now  that  the 
book  was  more  dogmatic  than  reasoned,  "very  convinced  and  there- 
fore elevating  itself  above  the  necessity  of  demonstration,  distrust- 
ful even  of  the  propriety  of  demonstration",  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
"music",  "a  book  for  initiates"  who,  like  himself  in  those  days, 
were  "baptised  with  the  name  of  Music",  and  that  he  would  have 
done  better  to  have  said  what  he  had  to  say  "as  a  poet" ;  that  he  had 
"obscured  and  spoiled"  his  "Dionysian  presentiments"  with  "Scho- 
penhauerian  formulae",  and  "ruined  the  grand  Hellenic  problem, 
by  the  admixture  of  the  most  modern  things."  In  saying  which,  and 
a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect,  he  was  justifying  all  the  cool- 
ness and  suspicion  his  book  had  met  with  in  1872.  And  Wagner's 

18  SNWR,  p.  81. 
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intervention  damaged  not  only  Nietzsche  but  himself:  the  musician's 
bombastic  tone,  his  claim  to  be  a  law-giver  in  yet  another  domain  in 
which  he  had  no  specialist  knowledge,  certainly  did  nothing  to  cor- 
rect the  impression  of  him  already  current,  unfortunately,  in  many 
German  circles,  as  a  Cagliostro  whose  self-assurance  knew  no 
bounds,  a  megalomaniac  who  had  to  have  a  theatre  of  his  own 
because  those  already  existing  were  not  good  enough  for  his  "op- 


eras". 


As  for  Nietzsche,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  stressed  that  during 
the  late  'sixties  and  early  'seventies  his  whole  thinking  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  musical  —  that  is  to  say  the  Wagnerian  —  side  of  his 
being.  As  early  as  the  summer  of  1868  he  had  told  Frau  Ritschl  that 
he  hoped  one  day  to  find 

"some  philological  matter  that  can  be  treated  musically;  and  then  I 
will  stammer  like  a  baby  and  pile  up  images,  like  a  barbarian  lost  in 
dreams  in  the  presence  of  an  antique  Venus-head.  .  .  ." 19 

Curt  Wachsmuth,  the  editor  of  his  correspondence  with  Ritschl, 
rightly  remarks  that 

"this  looks  like  the  first  dawning  of  the  ideas  sketched  in  his  Basel  lec- 
ture of  January,  1870  [on  The  Greek  Music  Drama]  and  then  worked 
out  in  extenso  in  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  of  1871." 

The  latter  book  is  of  interest  today  chiefly  because  it  shows  its  author 
fumbling  his  way  half -blindly  towards  his  Zarathustra  via  his  Diony- 
sus; and  his  own  "Attempt  at  a  Self -Criticism"  in  1886,  with  its 
terminal  quotation  from  what  he  calls  "that  Dionysian  demon  Zara- 
thustra", is  at  once  a  summary  of  all  that  is  poetically  attractive  in 
the  book  and  a  demonstration  of  all  that  is  intellectually  wrong 
with  it. 


Another  little  controversy  in  which  Wagner  imprudently  in- 
volved himself  about  this  time  must  also  have  done  him  consider- 
able harm  in  quarters  not  too  kindly  disposed  towards  him. 

Weissheimer  had  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  his  Theador  Korner 
produced  in  Munich,  and  the  Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeitimg  of  the 
31st  May  had  not  only  described  it  as  showing  the  Wagnerian  influ- 
ence but  had  hinted  that  it  owed  its  acceptance  by  the  Munich  The- 

"  NGB,  III,  52, 
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atre  to  Wagner's  favour.  This  Wagner  irritably  denied  in  a  letter 
to  the  paper:  his  "protection",  he  said,  had  indeed  been  sought  for 
this  "work  of  a  former  acquaintance",  but  had  been  refused  by  him 
in  1868  because  of  "the  very  dubious  quality  of  the  work". 

Weissheimer  replied  to  this  in  an  Open  Letter  in  the  issue  of  the 
8th  June.  He  disclosed  that  Wagner  had  first  of  all  written  to  him 
privately  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  asking  him  to  contradict 
the  statement  that  he  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  acceptance 
of  Korner  by  the  Munich  management.  This,  said  Weissheimer,  he 
had  been  prepared  to  do  at  once ;  but  before  he  could  take  up  his 
pen  he  had  found  in  the  paper  a  communication  of  the  same  date 
from  Wagner,  in  which  he  had  not  only  forestalled  Weissheimer 's 
reply  but  had  been  rude  to  the  author  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
paragraph,  who  happened  to  be  completely  unknown  to  Weiss- 
heimer. With  all  this,  however,  he  would  not  have  concerned  him- 
self in  the  least  had  not  Wagner  gone  further  and  tried  to  discredit 
the  success  his  opera  had  had.  "You  have  the  audacity",  he  con- 
tinued, 

"to  speak  of  18681  After  having  been  unceasingly  active  for  your  cause 
in  word,  in  print,  and  at  the  conductor's  desk,  and  after  having  come 
to  your  assistance  20  in  the  most  critical  moments  of  your  life,  as  can 
be  proved  by  some  five-and-twenty  of  your  letters,  this  'former  young 
acquaintance  of  yours*  approached  you  in  1868  with  the  completed 
score  of  Korner*  Your  first  word  to  him.  was,  *Is  your  Korner  really  so 
urgent?*,  and  I  soon  became  aware  that  so  far  as  you  were  concerned 
there  was  no  urgency.  You  persistently  refused  to  acquaint  yourself 
with  the  score;  and  after  seven  weeks  I  quitted  Munich  without  your 
having  seen  a  note  of  it.  And  now,  without  the  smallest  knowledge  even 
today  of  my  work,  you  say  you  repudiate  it  'because  of  its  very  dubious 
quality*.  .  .  .  You  have  been  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  as  is  evident,  in- 
deed, from  the  style,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  the  no-style,  of  your  *cor- 

20  Wagner  had  laid  the  young  man's  purse  under  contribution.  Wagner's  bad 
temper  in  1872  may  not  have  been  uninfluenced  by  the  fact  that  hi  1869  Weissheimer 
had  asked  him  to  return  the  money  he  had  borrowed.  This  has  recently  come  to  light 
hi  some  letters  of  his  to  Weissheimer  offered  for  sale  by  the  Berlin  firm  of  D.  Solomon 
in  1932.  On  the  5th  August,  1869  we  find  Wagner  angrily  protesting  against  the 
world's  notion  that  he  is  "swimming  in  good  fortune":  all  he  is  managing  to  do,  it 
appears,  is  to  "maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living"  and  "fulfil  his  serious  obliga- 
tions". He  has  been  astonished  and  hurt  at  Weissheimer's  inconsiderate  reminder  of 
this  ancient  debt.  At  the  moment  he  can  send  him  only  thirty  louisdor.  The  balance 
he  will  remit  at  Christmas,  if  Weissheimer  will  let  MTP.  know  the  full  amount,  with 
interest,  and  his  address  at  that  time  —  "through  a  third  person".  The  letter  was 
printed,  apparently  in  full,  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  of  the  28th  January,  1932. 
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rection'.  Do  not  do  that  again,  and  cease  setting  about  a  man  who  has 
done  you  no  harm,  and  who,  in  spite  of  the  Very  dubious  quality'  of 
your  character,  will  continue  to  admire  your  real  genius." 

The  wretched  wrangle  went  on  for  a  fortnight,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  scandal-loving  Miincheners.21 

Wagner's  next  step  could  have  been  foreseen.  Having  put  him- 
self'in  a  false  position  and  exposed  himself  to  a  damaging  rejoinder, 
he  broke  out  into  the  usual  lamentations  over  the  wickedness  of  the 
world  towards  him.  Was  it  not  monstrous  that  he  should  be  held  up 
in  the  composition  of  his  GotterdamTnerung  by  annoyances  of  this 
kind?  And  when  he  found  the  Allgemeine  Zeitmng  letters  being 
reprinted  not  only  all  over  Germany  but  actually  in  the  Bayreuther 
Tageblatt  his  self-pity  knew  no  bounds.  He  asked  Feustel,  who  was 
personally  acquainted  with  the  editor  of  the  Bayreuth  paper,  to  tell 
the  reprobate  that  henceforth  the  name  of  Richard  Wagner  should 
be  left  entirely  out  of  his  columns  except  when  it  was  a  matter  of  a 
simple  report  of  his  activities  in  the  town.  If  in  the  future  the  editor 
should  be  anxious  to  print  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  about  any  matter  concerning  him  —  "this  Weissheimer 
incident",  for  example  —  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  take  his  inspiration 
direct  from  him.  And  when  the  local  editor  still  declined  to  toe  the 
line  Wagner  was  angrier  than  ever  at  "so  wicked  a  spirit  in  loco" 
being  allowed  to  rear  its  head  in  his  Bayreuth. 

8 

It  is  always  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  more  paltry  to  the  greater 
elements  in  his  make-up.  There  is  nothing  more  heroic  in  the  history 
of  art  than  his  long  fight  against  terrific  odds  for  the  ideal  he  had 
now  set  before  himself.  Every  detail  of  the  complicated  Bayreuth 
business  had  to  pass  through  his  hands  for  many  years;  and  one  won- 
ders how  ever  he  found  time  and  strength  to  conduct  the  immense 
correspondence  imposed  on  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  work  with- 
out haste,  without  the  smallest  slackening  of  mental  control,  at  the 
exacting  score  of  the  Gotterddmmerung.  But  these  days  of  endless 
labour,  these  sleepless  nights,  these  racking  cares  about  the  finance 
of  the  great  undertaking  to  which  he  had  pledged  himself  were  al- 

21  RLW,  II,  130-1*  For  the  course  of  events  in  connection  with  Theodor  Korner 
in  1868  see  supra,  p.  136ff. 
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ready  telling  on  him.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  confided  to 
Cosima  his  fears  that  his  heart  was  damaged.  The  most  dread  enemy 
of  all  was  creeping  up  to  the  gates  of  the  citadel  in  the  dark.  Wagner 
had,  in  fact,  signed  his  own  death  warrant  in  going  to  Bayreuth, 
though  his  resilient  temperament  and  his  indomitable  will  were 
able  to  postpone  execution  of  the  sentence  for  a  few  years  yet. 

With  the  re-opening  of  the  German  operatic  season  he  intended 
to  set  out  on  a  tour  of  the  theatres  in  search  of  likely  singers  for  the 
Ring.  Two  or  three  of  the  roles  he  had  already  been  able  to  cast  — 
that  of  Siegmund,  for  instance,  which  Niemann  came  to  study  with 
him  in  the  Fantaisie  in  August.  But  as  regards  the  majority  of  the 
Ring  parts  he  was  as  yet  quite  uncertain;  and  as  he  had  had  prac- 
tically no  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  German  theatres,  apart 
from  that  of  Munich,  for  a  good  many  years,  and  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  he  could  rely  on  no  one's  judgment  but  his  own,  there  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  go  and  spy  out  the  land  for  himself.  Before  setting 
out,  however,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  his  relations  with 
Liszt  to  something  like  their  old  footing. 

One  of  his  reasons  for  throwing  out  fresh  feelers  may  have  been 
Cosima's  decision  to  become  a  Protestant,  a  step  which  she  knew 
would  cause  her  father  pain.  Be  that  as  it  may,  late  in  August  Wag- 
ner took  the  advice  of  good  friends  like  Countess  Donhoff  and 
Madame  Mouchanoff,  who  had  been  working  hard  to  bring  about 
a  rapprochement,  to  write  and  ask  Liszt  if  a  visit  from  him  would  be 
welcome.  Liszt's  reply  was  that  he  and  Cosima  could  always  count 
on  something  more  than  a  mere  "friendly  reception"  from  him. 
And  so  on  the  2nd  September  the  pair  set  out  on  a  three-days'  visit 
to  Weimar.  There  could  never  have  been  any  doubt  that  Liszt's  heart 
was  with  his  remarkable  daughter  and  the  man  towards  whose  tow- 
ering genius  his  loyalty  had  never  faltered.  But  his  spirit  had  sagged 
pitifully  during  the  last  few  years.  He  could  regain  the  captaincy 
of  his  soul  as  against  neither  his  Princess  in  Rome,  nor  the  latest 
feminine  influence,  that  of  the  masterful  young  Baroness  Meyen- 
dorff,  nor  the  tobacco  and  alcohol  on  which  he  had  come  more  and 
more  to  rely  to  numb  the  pain  that  the  world  and  his  own  divided 
nature  had  inflicted  on  him.  When  Cosima  saw  him  again  she  was 
saddened  by  his  "spiritual  lassitude",  his  long  fits  of  silence:  even 
when  he  tried  to  make  music  for  them  at  the  piano  it  sometimes 
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"wouldn't  go",  as  she  sorrowfully  expressed  it.22  She  parted  from 
him  again  on  the  6th  September  sick  and  sad  at  heart;  and  on  the 
way  back  to  Bayreuth  she  had  to  endure  in  consequence  an  outburst 
of  "jealous  ill-temper",,  as  she  describes  it  in  her  diary,  on  Wagner's 
part,  who,  in  his  illimitable  need  of  her,  could  not  bear  the  thought 
that  a  particle  of  her  affection  should  be  expended  on  anyone  but 
himself. 

"Cosima",  Liszt  wrote  to  the  Princess  after  his  visitors  had  left, 

"is  truly  ma  terrible  fille,  as  I  once  called  her,  an  extraordinary 
woman,  of  high  merit,  raised  high  above  ordinary  standards  of  judg- 
ment, and  fully  worthy  of  the  admiration  she  inspires  in  all  who  know 
her,  commencing  with  her  first  husband,  Billow!  She  has  devoted  her- 
self absolutely  and  enthusiastically  to  Wagner,  as  Senta  did  to  the  Fly- 
ing Dutchman;  and  she  will  be  his  salvation,  for  he  listens  to  her  and 
follows  her  like  a  clairvoyant." 

Six  weeks  later  Liszt  was  in  Bayreuth.  Wagner  by  this  time  had 
left  the  Fantaisie  and  taken  up  winter  quarters  in  Wolfel's  house 
in  the  Dammallee,  No.  7;  and  there  Liszt  stayed  with  him'  from 
the  15th  October  to  the  21st.  He  seems  to  have  been  rather  more 
cheerful  than  he  had  been  in  Weimar,  no  doubt  because  he  was  un- 
accompanied and  unencumbered.  He  viewed  the  site  for  the  theatre 
and  that  for  Wagner's  new  house;  he  played  Bach  and  Tristan  and 
his  own  Christus,  and  was  deeply  moved  when  Wagner  read  him 
the  sketch  for  Parsifal:  "it  is  impregnated  with  the  purest  Christian 
mysticism",  he  wrote  to  the  Princess.  But  the  tragedy  of  his  later 
life,  his  loss  of  elasticity,  his  homelessness  and  loneliness  in  spite 
of  his  never-ceasing  migrations  from  one  hospitable  hearth  to  an- 
other, were  once  more  all  too  visible  to  Cosima.  In  an  expansive 
moment  he  talked  of  settling  in  Bayreuth,  but  all  three  kriew  in  their 

22  A  satirical  portrait  of  Liszt  as  lie  appeared  about  this  time  in  none  too  sym- 
pathetic or  understanding  eyes  will  be  found  in  the  novel  of  Catulle  Mend&s,  Le  Roi 
Vierge,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  Chapter  II.  As  I  have  pointed  out  else- 
where, the  modern  legend  of  the  saint-in-a-stained-glass-window  Liszt  was  the  crea- 
tion in  part  of  Princess  Wittgenstein,  operating  through  his  biographer  Lina  Ramann, 
in  part  of  his  young  piano  pupils  of  the  last  years  of  all,  who  were  conscious  of  how 
much  they  owed  to  his  kindness  and  felt  an  almost  religious  love  and  pity  for  the 
pathetic  ruin  he  had  manifestly*become.  To  the  ordinary  spectator  of  the  1870's  he 
appeared  very  much  as  we  see  him  in  Mendes's  pages,  a  faintly  comic  blend  of  the 
incomparable  pianist,  the  would-be  composer,  the  Don  Juan  in  a  cassock,  the  woman- 
chaser  and  the  women-chased.  Few  realised  the  profound  inner  tragedy  of  the  tired 
and  disillusioned  and  self-divided  man. 
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hearts  that  this  would  never  be.  "He  is  weary,  weary",  Cosima  wrote 
in  her  diary.  But  the  closer  she  and  her  father  drew  together  in 
spirit  again  the  more  jealous  Wagner  became-  On  the  eve  of  her 
formal  reception  —  on  the  31st  October  —  into  the  Protestant 
Church  he  began,  she  says,  to  talk  about  Liszt  once  more,  and  in 
such  violent  terms  that  she  was  struck  dumb.  "I  must  indeed  have 
been  neglectful  in  some  way  or  other",  she  confided  humbly  to  her 
diary, 

"for  it  to  be  possible  for  Richard  to  continue  to  be  so  jealous.  But  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  right  for  him  to  fly  out  so  violently  at  me 
as  he  does  time  after  time.  ...  I  could  almost  wish,  for  peace*  sake, 
that  my  father  might  never  come  again.  I  do  not  do  so,  because  I  hope  I 
shall  be  more  fortunate  and  more  tactful  in  future!" 

Richard's  increasing  load  of  care  left  him  with  no  capacity  for  pity 
for  anyone  but  himself :  even  of  Cosima's  devotion  to  the  children  he 
was  sometimes  morbidly  resentful. 

9 

The  pair  set  out  on  their  grand  tour  on  the  10th  November.  It 
took  them  to  Wiirzburg,  Frankfort,  Darmstadt,  Mannheim,  Stutt- 
gart —  where  Nietzsche  joined  them  for  a  couple  of  days  —  Karls- 
ruhe, Mainz,  Bonn,  Magdeburg,  Dessau  and  Leipzig.  They  returned 
to  Bayreuth  on  the  15th  December,  where  they  found  the  work  on 
the  great  building  making  good  progress,  thanks  to  the  mild  weather 
that  winter. 

On  the  whole  the  round  of  the  theatres  had  proved  disappointing: 
Wagner  had  found  sadly  little  intelligence  anywhere.  If  it  hap- 
pened to  be  a  work  of  his  own  that  he  heard,  he  hardly  knew  whether 
to  be  angrier  at  what  was  left  out  or  at  the  maltreatment  of  what  was 
left  in.  At  Karlsruhe,  for  instance,  in  the  second  act  of  Tamihauser 
the  Knights  on  one  side  of  the  Hall  and  the  Ladies  on  the  other  rose 
en  masse  at  one  point  and  reversed  their  positions  on  the  stage,  for 
all  the  world,  as  he  said,  like  the  chasse  croise  of  the  contredanse. 
Nor  were  things  in  general  any  better  where  the  works  of  other 
composers  were  concerned.  At  Cologne  the  Queen  of  Night  fulmi- 
nated in  the  broadest  daylight.  Occasionally  he  would  come  upon 
a  singer  who  showed  some  notion  of  dramatic  characterisation  or  a 
conductor  who  had  an  inkling  of  the  right  tempi;  but  for  the  most 
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part  everything  annoyed  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  left  the  the- 
atre in  a  rage  long  before  the  performance  had  ended  or  shortly 
after  it  had  begun.  In  one  place  he  would  find  a  promising  voice 
allied  with  the  rudiments  of  a  dramatic  style,  elsewhere  a  voice 
without  style  or  style  without  voice.  The  bulk  of  the  conductors  and 
producers  he  thought  hopelessly  incompetent.  Hardly  anywhere  did 
he  find  the  smallest  perception  of  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween his  own  music-drama  and  "opera".  The  majority  of  the 
German  singers  had  even  yet  not  grasped  the  vital  point  that  his 
musical-dramatic  texture  was  a  continuous  one.  Their  acting  powers 
being  too  undeveloped  for  the  task  thus  set  them,  all  they  could  do 
was  to  concentrate  on  what  he  called  the  "effective  operatic  bits", 
forcing  these  out  of  the  picture,  coming  down  to  the  footlights  in 
prima  donna  style  to  hurl  their  best  notes  at  the  heads  of  the  audi- 
ence, basking  in  the  applause,  and  letting  dramatic  verisimilitude 
and  coherence  go  hang.  And  the  audiences  were  as  Boeotian  as  the 
performers;  for  them  too  the  prima  donna  and  the  tenor  in  their 
spots  of  theatrical  high-light  were  practically  the  only  things  that 
really  mattered.  The  only  performance  he  could  really  praise  was 
one  of  Gluck's  Orfeo  and  Euridice  in  tiny  Dessau.23 

The  tour  had  been  interspersed  with  the  regulation  banquets  and 
speeches,  but  these  were  no  consolation  to  him  for  the  disappoint- 
ment and  exasperation  and  fatigue  he  had  undergone.  On  the  whole 
what  left  the  deepest  impression  on  him  was  the  few  hours  he  spent 
in  Magdeburg.  He  had  not  seen  that  town  of  his  sorrow  since  1836. 
It  had  hardly  changed  outwardly  since  then,  and  he  must  have  wan- 
dered through  its  well-remembered  streets  like  a  phantom  Doppel- 
ganger.  He  showed  Gosima  the  theatre,  still  in  its  old  form,  in 
which  Das  Liebesverbot  had  been  given  its  solitary  performance; 
the  podium  from  which  he  used  to  conduct,  after  the  manner  of 
those  days,  in  a  sky-blue  swallow-tailed  coat  with  wrist-ruffles;  the 
street  in  which  Minna  had  lived;  the  hotel  where  he  had  had  an 
embarrassing  meeting  with  his  creditors.  How  far  afield  he  had 
gone  during  the  last  six-and-thirty  years!  Riga,  London,  Paris,  Dres- 
den, Zurich,  London  and  Paris  again,  Biebrich,  Vienna,  Munich, 
Triebschen  —  always  in  pursuit  of  an  ideal  of  art  and  home  that 

28  The  full  story  of  his  experiences  is  given  in  an  article  entitled  A  Glance  at  the 
German  Operatic  Stage  of  Today,  which  appeared  in  the  Musikalisches  Wochenbtott  in 
January,  1873.  RWGS,  IX,  264  ff. 
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ever  evaded  him.  And  now,  in  yet  another  town  strange  to  him,  he 
was  fighting  desperately  to  realise  his  vision  in  a  Germany  that  de- 
nied him  both  the  money  and  the  human  material  he  needed  not  for 
his  own  ends  but  for  the  service  of  art  and  the  glory  of  his  native 
land. 

10 

And,  as  had  so  often  been  the  case  with  him  in  moments  of  spir- 
itual crisis,  and  particularly,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Paris  days  of 
1860/1,24  the  more  his  lot  threw  him  into  the  throng  of  men  the 
more  devastating  became  the  sense  of  his  inner  loneliness.  On  this 
subject  he  poured  out  his  soul  to  the  King  in  a  letter  of  the  7th 
October.  He  seemed  to  himself,  he  said,  only  a  ghost  moving  about 
in  the  crowd  among  whom  his  life-course  now  lay  —  not  a  man  of 
flesh  and  blood  like  other  men  but  simply  the  incarnation  of  an 
idea,  the  fulfiller  of  a  destiny  imposed  on  him  from  birth.  He  has 
passed  beyond  the  environment  of  his  earlier  years :  the  people  now 
about  his  path  belong  to  a  fresh  generation  in  which  he  has  no  per- 
sonal roots. 

"Everything  is  changed:  even  Germany  I  hardly  recognise  any  longer. 
When  I  travel  about  to  inspect  the  personnel  of  the  various  theatres, 
with  an  eye  to  the  choice  of  singers  for  our  stage  festival,  everything 
appears  to  me  just  a  phantasm,  of  the  imagination." 

In  Bayreuth  especially  everyone  is  friendly,  even  affectionate, 
towards  him;  yet  he  has  the  feeling  that  all  this  has  come  to  him 
too  late,  or  would  have  done  so  had  he  not  won  for  himself,  in  this 
his  sixtieth  year,  his  sole  consolations,  Cosima  and  his  home.  He 
throws  out  a  strong  hint  that  it  would  be  an  added  solace  to  him  to 
see  his  generous  benefactor  again;  but  to  this  the  King  makes  no 
response.  In  August  he  had  sent  Ludwig  not  only  the  fourth  and 
fifth  volume  of  his  Collected  Writings  but  a  copy,  accompanied  by 
a  dedicatory  poem,  of  the  Orchestral  Sketch  of  the  third  act  of  the 
Gotterdammerimg.  The  King  thanked  him,  through  Diifflipp,  for 
his  gifts,  and  assured  him  that  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to 
receive  him  on  his  birthday  (the  25th  August)  but  for  the  fact  that 
he  was  spending  it  at  Hohenschwangau  with  his  mother.  The  young 
man  may  perhaps  have  been  slightly  displeased  to  find  that  not 

*  See  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  79-80.  ~~~ 
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only  was  he  being  fobbed  off  with  the  mere  Orchestral  Sketch  but 
even  this,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pages,  was  not  in  Wagner's 
own  handwriting. 

It  may  have  been  the  uncomfortable  consciousness  that  all  was 
not  going  ideally  well  between  them  that  made  Wagner  write  again 
in  December,  describing  his  emotion  on  finding  himself,  during  his 
recent  tour  of  Germany,  once  more  in  the  hotel  in  Stuttgart  where, 
in  May,  1864,  Pfistermeister  had  brought  the  message  from  the  King 
that  had  altered  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  He  is  distressed,  he 
continues,  at  the  thought  that,  busy  as  he  is  with  the  preparations  for 
his  Bayreuth  festival,  he  cannot  send  the  King,  as  his  Christmas 
gift  this  year,  "the  final  working-out  of  the  lately-composed  sections 
of  my  big  work",  by  which  he  means  the  third  act  of  Siegfried  and 
the  score  of  the  Gotterdammerung  —  thus  repeating  the  fiction  that 
Siegfried  was  not  complete  in  every  respect  and  ready  for  per- 
formance. It  was  perhaps  because  Ludwig  had  a  strong  suspicion 
that  this  was  merely  fiction  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  he  did  not  reply 
to  Wagner's  letter. 
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To  THE  casual  observer  all  might  seem  to  be  going  well  enough 
with  the  plan  for  the  theatre.  Thus  Liszt  could  inform  the  Grand 
Duke  Carl  Alexander  of  Saxe-Weimar  that,  audacious  as  Wagner's 
enterprise  might  appear,  it  had  every  chance  of  succeeding,  and 
that  when  it  did, 

"Germany  will  realise  the  honour  of  it,  and  pay  just  tribute  to  the  tran- 
scendent genius  of  Wagner  as  poet,  musician  and  dramaturge,  and  to 
his  long  and  tenacious  efforts  to  raise  dramatic  art  from  the  low  level 
to  which  the  old  theatrical  routine  has  reduced  it." 

Mme  Mouchanoff  could  assure  her  daughter  that  "Bayreuth  is  like 
a  new  Mecca:  every  German  musician  prays  towards  it."  But  Wag- 
ner himself  could  cherish  no  such  rosy  illusions.  He  knew  that  all 
the  prayers  and  paeans  in  the  world  would  be  of  no  avail  unless  the 
money  came  forward  better  than  it  had  been  doing.  His  opinion  of 
the  Germans  was  that  they  were  "bad",  while  the  princes  he  de- 
scribed to  Pusinelli  as  "very,  very  bad".  In  Stuttgart,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1872,  he  had  been  approached  by  Hofrat  Hemsen,  reader  to 
the  King  of  Wiirttemberg,  who  told  him  that  his  royal  master  was 
"well  inclined"  towards  his  undertaking.  Repeating  this  to  Feustel, 
Wagner  hoped  that  "something  would  come  of  this".  But  when,  in 
September  of  the  following  year,  he  wrote  to  Hemsen  hinting  that 
the  German  princes  might  do  something  to  help  him  to  realise  a 
plan  of  so  noble  a  national  purpose  as  this,  his  cry  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
The  name  of  the  King  of  Wiirttemberg  does  not  appear  in  the  reg- 
ister of  subscribers  for  Patronatscheine.  The  non-German  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  as'  we  have  seen,  took  ten  Scheine,  and  the  anything-but- 
Gennan  Khedive  of  Egypt  sent  a  handsome  donation  of  £500  ster- 
ling. But  the  German  princes,  with  few  exceptions,  justified  the 
worst  that  Wagner  had  been  goaded  into  saying  about  them.  Nor 
was  he  more  successful  with  Bismarck,  to  whom,  in  June,  1873,  he 
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sent  his  recently  published  brochure  regarding  the  Bayreuth  the- 
atre, and  asked,  not  for  money,  but  only  for  an  attitude  of  sympathy 
towards  his  truly  German  ideal.  He  received  no  answer  of  any  kind. 
The  financial  state  of  affairs  in  1872  may  be  guessed  at  from  the 
fact  that  the  six  Patronatscheine  taken  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg towards  the  end  of  January,  1873  figure  in  the  register  as 
Nos.  250—255.  By  the  following  April,  says  Glasenapp,  hardly 
200  of  the  1,300  Scheine  needed  to  set  Bayreuth  on  its  feet  had  been 
subscribed  for.1  Feustel  was  beginning  to  be  decidedly  worried  about 
finance.  The  Bayreuth  town  council  had  not  only  presented  Wagner 
with  the  site  for  his  theatre  but  pledged  itself  to  give  him  every 
possible  assistance  in  achieving  his  ideal.  But  Bayreuth  seems  to 
have  been  the  one  town  in  Germany  that  was  free  of  municipal  debt, 
thanks  largely  to  the  wise  administration  of  its  affairs  by  such  men 
as  Feustel  and  Muncker;  and  these  gentlemen's  probity,  no  less 
than  their  business  caution,  shrank  from  the  thought  of  entering  offi- 
cially into  large  commitments  "with  builders,  machinists,  designers 
and  so  forth  without  seeing  their  way  clear  to  meeting  their  liabili- 
ties punctually.  And  so  Feustel,  early  in  1873,  suggested  that  Wag- 
ner should  conduct  a  series  of  concerts  in  various  towns  in  aid  of  the 
fund  for  Bayreuth,  for  wherever  Wagner  went  he  aroused  the  utmost 
personal  enthusiasm,  new  Vereine  sprang  into  being,  and  occasion- 
ally fresh  subscriptions  were  not  merely  promised  but  received. 
But  Wagner  was  appalled  at  the  prospect  thus  opened  out  before 
him.  It  would  need,  he  said,  some  two  hundred  concerts  to  contrib- 
ute anything  substantial  towards  the  large  sum  required,  and  the 
strain  on  his  already  deteriorating  health  would  be  serious.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  help  for  it,  however;  either  he  set  out  to  raise  in 
this  way  enough  to  warrant  the  placing  of  the  most  essential  orders 
for  the  next  few  months  or  operations  on  the  theatre  would  have  to 
be  suspended. 


On  the  12th  January  he  went  to  Dresden*^  to  take  preliminary 
soundings  there.  The  only  net  results  of  the  thfee  days  he  spent  in 
the  town  were  the  usual  cotppliments  and  serenades,  a  few  fresh 


on  the  surface,  inconsistent  with  the  250-255  just  mentioned.  The 
explanatio^giay  be  that  the  certificates  were  not  formally  entered  in  the  register 
until  the  cash  for  them  had  been  received- 
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recruits  for  the  local  Verein,  a  performance  of  Rienzi  so  plenti- 
fully cut  that  he  grimly  compared  the  work  to  a  plucked  hen,2  and 
a  banquet,  with  the  customary  speeches  on  the  customary  themes, 
on  the  Briihl  Terrace  on  the  14th.  The  next  day  he  left  for  Berlin, 
where,  on  the  17th,  he  gave  a  reading  of  the  Gotterddmmerung  in 
Count  Schleinitz's  quarters  in  the  Hausministerium,  before  a  select 
audience  that  included  Prince  George  of  Prussia,  Field-Marshal 
Moltke,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Wiirttemberg,  various  ambassadors  and 
members  of  the  Prussian  aristocracy,  Professor  Helmholtz,  the 
economist-politician  Delbriick,  and  Bismarck's  crony  Lothar  Bu- 
cher.  Wagner  prefaced  the  reading  with  an  exposition  of  his  views 
on  music-drama  as  distinguished  from  opera,  and  touched  on  the 
significance  of  his  Nibelung  work  for  German  culture.  He  was 
rewarded  with  promises  of  subscriptions  for  twenty  Patronatscheine, 
and  the  prospects  of  a  concert  were  discussed. 

On  the  18th  he  was  in  Hamburg,  a  town  without,  as  yet,  a  Wagner- 
Verein.  Here  there  were  more  serenades,  more  laurel  wreaths,  more 
banquets,  and  a  performance  of  the  Meistersinger  that  gave  him  lit- 
tle pleasure.  He  conducted  a  concert  on  the  21st  and  another  on  the 
23rd:  the  net  return  of  the  two  was  only  some  3,600  thalers,  but  a 
Verein  was  formed,  and  Wagner  made  some  new  friends  in  the 
town. 

At  Schwerin,  on  the  26th,  he  was  heartened  by  an  excellent  per- 
formance of  the  Flying  Dutchman  under  Aloys  Schmitt.  The  title- 
role  was  taken  by  Karl  Hill,  a  baritone  who  had  attracted  Wagner's 
attention  at  Frankfort  some  ten  years  earlier.  Wagner  seems  to 
have  decided,  after  this  Schwerin  performance  of  his,  to  cast  him 
as  Alberich  for  the  Bayreuth  Ring.9 

From  Schwerin  he  went,  on  the  27th,  to  Berlin.  The  President  of 
the  local  Wagner- Verein  had  tried  to  obtain  the  Opera  House  for 
a  concert  to  be  conducted  by  Wagner;  but  the  Intendant,  Hiilsen, 
had  refused  the  request,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  the  practice  to 
let  the  Royal  Opera  House  for  private  purposes.  The  concert  was 
given  on  the  4th  February  in  a  smaller  locale,  the  Berlin  Concert 
Hall,  the  orchestra  being  for  the  most  part  that  of  the  Opera.  The 

2  He  left  after  the  fourth  act  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  with  the  Wesen- 
donks. 

*  In  a  letter  of  the  22nd  August,  1875  to  King  Ludvdg  he  speaks  of  Hill's  "demonic 
passion"  as  marking  him  out  especially  for  the  part  of  the  sombre  Alberich  as  the 
foil  to  the  "Ucht-Alberich,  Wotan".  Hill  died  insane  in  1893. 
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Emperor  and  Empress  were  present,  and  the  net  proceeds  seem  to 
have  amounted  to  about  8,000  thalers.  Efforts  were  made  to  bring 
about  an  integral  production  of  Lohengrin  under  Wagner.  As  against 
this,  Hiilsen  offered  a  performance  —  but  with  the  usual  cuts  — 
for  the  benefit  of  Bayreuth.  This  was  not  agreeable  to  Wagner,  and 
after  some  weeks'  debate  the  idea  was  abandoned. 

Berlin  was  anything  but  reluctant  to  hear  Wagner,  but  its  inter- 
est in  him  was  largely  commercial.  A  new-rich  class  had  sprung  up, 
prepared  to  pay  high  prices  for  whatever  it  wanted,  and  an  epoch 
of  prima  donna  worship  had  set  in,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  Opera. 
Wagner  was  welcome  enough  as  a  box  office  draw,  but  of  his  high 
aims  there  waslittle  understanding  either  in  official  circles  or  among 
the  general  public.  He  could  probably  have  had  his  "Wagner  The- 
atre" in  Berlin  without  much  difficulty,  but  only  as  one  star  turn 
among  others.  We  shall  see  later  how  Hiilsen  comported  himself  as  a 
business  man  towards  the  new  situation  brought  about  by  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  Bayreuth. 

It  was  an  exhausted  and  temporarily  disheartened  Wagner  that 
returned  to  Bayreuth  on  the  6th  February.  Nowhere  in  the  whole 
Reich,  he  now  knew,  was  he  likely  to  meet  with  less  real  understand- 
ing of  his  aims  than  in  Berlin.  One  proof  of  this  was  an  article  that 
caught  his  eye  in  a  new  edition  of  Brockhaus's  Konversationslexikon, 
in  which  the  public  was  calmly  informed  that  it  had  been  the  hope 
of  his  influential  Berlin  friends  to  instal  him  at  the  Opera  as  suc- 
cessor to  Meyerbeer,  and  that,  this  scheme  having  failed,  he  had 
"turned  back  with  renewed  love  to  Bavaria".  Wagner  protested 
against  this  perversion  of  the  truth,  not  merely  on  its  own  account 
but  because  it  appeared  in  a  publication  of  his  own  brother-in-law, 
who,  he  thought,  should  have  known  him  better. 


One  beneficial  result  of  the  collapse  of  his  hopes  of  guiding  and 
governing  Bavaria  through  King  Ludwig,  and  all  Germany  through 
Bavaria,  was  that  he  mostly  kept  away  from  practical  politics  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  or  eleven  years  of  his  life.  Now  and  then  in  his  last 
phase  of  all,  when  his  mind  had  taken  a  fresh  mystical  turn  and 
at  the  same  time  he  had  come  to  be  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  a 
seer  gifted  with  supernal  wisdom,  the  mantic  mood  would  take 
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possession  of  him  once  more,  and  lie  would  descend  from  his  Sinai 
with  a  fresh  set  of  tables  of  the  law  in  his  hands.  But  in  the  main 
the  writings  of  his  last  period  are  on  subjects  about  which  he  was 
peculiarly  qualified  to  speak  —  subjects  directly  concerned  with 
music  in  general  and  his  own  practice  in  particular.  In  the  summer, 
autumn  and  winter  of  1872  there  had  appeared  the  luminous  arti- 
cles on  Actors  and  Singers,  On  the  Name  Music-Drama,  A  Letter  to 
an  Actor,  and  A  Glance  at  the  German  Operatic  Stage  of  Today. 
These  were  followed  in  April,  1873  by  some  articles  in  the  Musi- 
kalisches  Wochenblatt  on  The  Rendering  of  Beethoven9 s  Ninth  Sym- 
phony that  remain  today  the  starting-point  for  all  discussion  of  the 
technical  problems  of  performance  that  confront  us  in  the  master's 
last  works/ 

Nietzsche,  accompanied  by  Rohde,  spent  his  Easter  holidays  of 
1873,  from  the  7th  to  the  12th  April,  in  Bayreuth.  He  brought  with 
him  some  new  manuscripts  of  his  own,  one  of  them  being  a  compo- 
sition for  piano,  four  hands,  which  Wagner  indulgently  played  with 
him.  Though  Nietzsche  had  not  realised  it  at  the  time,  Wagner  had 
been  very  angry  with  him  for  not  having  spent  the  New  Year  with 
him.  Unaware  of  this  at  the  time,  Nietzsche  sent  Cosima,  as  a  be- 
lated Christmas  present,  the  manuscripts  of  what  he  called  "Five 
Forewords  to  Five  Unwritten  Books",  bearing  the  titles  "The  Pathos 
of  Truth*9,  "The  Future  of  our  Educational  Institutions'%  "The 
Greek  State",  "The  Relation  of  Schopenhauer's  Philosophy  to  a 
German  Culture",  and  "The  Homeric  Contest".  He  received  no  ac- 
knowledgment of  them  at  the  time,  but  attached  no  significance  to 
the  silence  when  he  learned  that  Cosima  and  Wagner  had  set  out 
on  their  trip  to  northern  Germany.  Far  from  taking  offence,  indeed, 
and  undeterred  by  the  obloquy  that  his  adherence  to  Wagner  had 
already  brought  on  him,  he  plunged  into  the  fray  again  in  his  idol's 
defence  in  a  letter  that  appeared  in  the  Musikalisches  Wochenblatt 
of  the  17th  January  (1873) .  It  was  motivated  primarily  by  his  re- 
sentment of  Dr.  Puschmann's  notorious  book  demonstrating  that 
Wagner  was  insane  —  which  had  been  published  in  the  preceding 
autumn  5  —  and  of  a  recent  article  by  Alfred  Dove  in  a  German 

4  The  essay  on  State  and  Religion,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1873  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  Wagner's  Collected  Writings,  was  a  public  imprint  of  the  paper 
written  for  King  Ludwig's  private  instruction  in  July,  1864.  For  a  summary  of  it 
see  Vol.  Ill  of  the  present  Life>  p.  263. 

6  See  the  present  Life,  III,  564.  Another  so-called  psychiatrist  had  treated  Scho- 
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weekly  journal.  (The  title  of  the  first  of  the  "Forewords"  mentioned 
above  has  reference  to  Dove's  article)  .6 

A  letter  of  Cosima's  in  February  explained  satisfactorily  the 
various  reasons  for  the  delay  in  acknowledging  the  manuscripts;  but 
Nietzsche  was  pained  to  learn  from  it  that  Wagner  had  been  seri- 
ously offended  with  him  for  quite  a  while.  "God  knows",  he  sighed, 
"how  I  come  to  offend  tlie  Meister  so  often !  Each  time  I  wonder  at 
it  afresh  and  simply  can't  make  out  just  what  the  cause  of  it  has 
been."  But  manifestly  it  worried  him,  for  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"Do  tell  me  what  you  think  about  these  repeated  offences.  I  really 
cannot  imagine  how  anybody  could  be  more  faithful  —  in  all  essen- 
tials—  to  Wagner,  or  more  profoundly  devoted  to  him,  than  I  am: 
if  I  could  imagine  it,  I  would  show  myself  even  more  so.  But,  if  only  to 
be  so  faithful  in  the  higher  sense,  I  must  preserve  my  freedom  in  small 
subsidiary  matters  and  in  a  sort  of  necessary  'sanitary'  (so  to  speak) 
abstention  from  frequent  personal  intercourse  with  him.  Of  course  one 
must  not  say  a  word  about  this,  but  one  feels  it,  and  it  makes  one  de- 
spair when  it  brings  in  its  train  vexations,  suspicions  and  reticences."  7 

4 

Already,  perhaps,  the  radical  intellectual  re-orientation  that  was 
preparing  within  him  was  showing  itself  in  some  barely  definable 
way  in  his  talk  and  his  letters,  and  Wagner  was  subconsciously  sen- 
sitive to  it.  More  light  on  the  psychology  of  the  pair  is  thrown  by 
a  letter  of  a  year  later  to  the  same  correspondent.  Evidently  Nie- 
tzsche's daemon  was  once  more  whispering  to  him,  "Keep  away 
from  Bayreuth,  where  your  intellectual  independence  is  in  danger!" 
He  excuses  himself  to  Gersdorff  for  doing  so  on  the  ground  that 
Wagner  and  Cosima  are  too  fully  occupied  with  their  own  grave 
affairs  to  receive  visitors,  while  he  himself  has  his  hands  'full  with 
the  third  of  his  Thoughts  out  of  Season.  Why  does  Gersdorff,  he 
asks,  try  almost  by  threats  to  induce  him  to  go  to  Bayreuth?  "One 
would  think",  he  complains, 

penhauer  from  the  same  standpoint.  See  Nietzsche's  indignant  letter  to  Rohde  of 
November,  1872,  in  NGB,  II,  366. 

6  The  letter  to  the  Wochenblatt  is  given  in  FNWN,  p.  139  ff.  It  has  been  omitted 
from  the  English  version  of  that  book. 

7  Letter  of  the  24th  February,  1873  to  Gersdorff,  NGB,  I,  235-6.  Gersdorff,  who 
had  been  in  Bayreuth  at  the  years'-end,  had  told  Nietzsche  how  bitterly  Wagner  fyad 
resented  his  absence. 
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fully  conscious  as  yet*  might  be  going  on  in  his  mind.  Bayreuth  had 
succeeded  Triebschen  as  his  spiritual  home.  He  was  deeply  moved, 
he  wrote  to  Gersdorff  on  the  5th  April,  at  the  thought  that  in  a  couple 
of  days  he  would  be  there  once  more. 

"Every  step  will  be  rich  in  memories  of  last  year:  I  still  regard  those 
days  as  the  happiest  of  my  life.  There  was  something  in  the  air  which 
I  had  never  felt  anywhere  else,  something  quite  indescribable  but  filled 
with  hope.  ...  I  hope  my  visit  will  set  right  the  bad  results  of  my 
not  having  gone  there  at  Christmas,  and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
I  thank  you  for  your  plain  and  forcible  exhortation." 

Wagner's  depression  in  face  of  the  financial  difficulties  now 
crowding  upon  him  and  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  festival 
theatre  called  forth  everything  that  was  generous  in  the  younger 
man's  nature.  In  a  letter  to  Nietzsche  of  the  preceding  October  Wag- 
ner had  sorrowfully  confessed  that  he  was  coming  to  understand 
less  and  less  the  world  around  him,  and  even  Germany  itself.  "More 
and  more",  Ee  wrote, 

"I  am  coming  to  feel  that  I  know  my  contemporary  world  less  and 
less.  Perhaps  it  is  all  to  the  good  if  one  is  creating  for  posterity. 
.  .  .  More  and  more  I  ponder  over  'What  is  German?*,  and  my  latest 
studies  in  this  field  have  landed  me  in  a  singular  scepticism,  with  the 
curious  feeling  that  'being  German'  is  a  purely  metaphysical  concept." 

The  trouble  was  that  it  was  anything  but  a  metaphysical  world 
with  which  he  had  to  do.  But  the  fighter  in  him  squared  up  unflinch- 
ingly to  the  conflict. 

"The  thing  is  to  see  and  yet  not  to  see.  If  one  gives  up  hope,  one  can 
perhaps  escape  despair  also.  In  the  end  one  feels  that  the  only  way  a 
man  can  achieve  consciousness  of  himself  is  to  separate  himself  defi- 
nitely from  the  whole  contemporary  world  by  out-and-out  war  on  its 
vileness.  For  my  part  I  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  I  do  not  intend 
to  mince  my  words  in  any  quarter:  and  should  the  Empress  Augusta 
come  my  way  she  would  get  it  straight  from  me.  Something  must  come 
of  it  all9  for  one  thing  is  certain  —  any  sort  of  compromise  is  simply 
not  to  be  thought  of.  The  only  thing  to  do  when  one  is  cordially  hated 
is  to  make  oneself  feared." 

Brave  words,  but  not  practically  helpful:  neither  being  hated 
nor  being  feared  was  likely  to  bring  a  single  fresh  thaler  into  the 
Bayreuth  treasury.  Things  were  going  far  from  well  with  the  theatre 
project.  The  Vereine  were  well-intentioned  but  not  always  very 
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comprehending.  Some  of  them  deducted  "expenses"  before  hand- 
ing over  their  contributions  to  Feustel.  A  few  individuals  thought 
that  by  joining  a  Verein  they  were  providing  in  advance  their  travel- 
ling expenses  to  the  festival;  others  that  they  were  merely  staking 
out  a  claim  to  seats,  payment  for  which  could  be  made  when  the 
time  arrived.  Other  people  gave  their  names  as  Patrons  but  saw  no 
immediate  necessity  to  send  in  their  subscription.  Wagner's  per- 
sonal enemies  and  those  of  his  art  stopped  at  nothing,  fair  or  f oul,. 
that  might  prejudice  the  public  against  the  undertaking:  one  of  the 
stories  most  gleefully  set  going  was  that  he  was  using  the  funds  sub- 
scribed by  his  dupes  for  the  theatre  to  build  a  splendid  mansion  for 
himself  in  Bayreuth.  The  commercial  crisis  perturbing  Germany 
just  then  —  the  aftermath  of  the  war — 'was  everywhere  being 
made  an  excuse  for  tightening  the  purse-strings.  Altogether  it  was 
becoming  plainer  every  month  that  unless  money  came  in  more 
quickly  and  in  larger  sums  the  enterprise  would  have  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

Nietzsche  had  come  away  from  Bayreuth  in  April  as  sad  and 
angry  over  it  all  as  Wagner  and  Cosima  were.  His  "holy  rage",  as 
he  described  it  in  a  letter  to  Rohde  on  his  return  to  Basel,  found  im- 
mediate vent  in  the  first  of  the  Thoughts  out  of  Season:  feeling  that 
he  must  "vomit  lava",  he  chose  as  his  victim  the  venerable  David 
Strauss,  whose  once-famous  book  Der  alte  und  der  neue  Glaube, 
published  a  few  months  earlier,  had  already  run  into  three  or  four 
editions,  and  whom  Nietzsche  now  held  up  to  ridicule  as  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  newest  species  of  German  philistine.  Nietzsche's  essay 
was  the  direct  outcome  of  his  experiences  in  Bayreuth.  "My  broth- 
er's visit  to  Bayreuth'%  says  Frau  Forster-Nietzsche,  "had  not  ful- 
filled his  happy  expectations,  nor,  in  some  respects,  those  of  Wag- 
ner." According  to  her,  the  latter  was  far  from  pleased  to  find  that 
the  professor  had  brought  with  him,  as  his  latest  literary  effort,  only 
an  essay  on  "Philosophy  during  the  Tragic  Age  of  the  Greeks", 
instead  of  something  bearing  more  directly  on  himself  and  Bay- 
reuth. That  is  perhaps  putting  it  a  trifle  crudely;  but  we  can  easily 
imagine  that  Wagner,  exhausted  and  disillusioned  after  his  concert 
tour,  was  hardly  in  the  most  receptive  mood  imaginable  for  anything 
of  that  sort,  while  Nietzsche,  already  feeling  the  first  stirrings  within 
him  of  something  that  was  ultimately  to  carry  him  far  away  from 
Bayreuth  and  from  Wagner,  would  be  more  sensitive  than  usual  to 
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a  drop  in  the  temperature  of  their  personal  intercourse.  But  there 
cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  he  was  still  convinced  of  the  greatness 
of  Wagner's  mission  and  of  his  own  duty  to  help  him  to  accom- 
plish it. 

On  her  return  home  after  the  tour  in  January  and  February 
Cosima  had  poured  out  the  bitterness  of  her  heart  in  a  letter  to  Wag- 
ner's young  nephew  Clemens  Brockhaus.  The  sacrifice  of  time  and 
strength,  she  said,  had  been  virtually  useless.  Wagner  had  lamented 
that  even  among  those  who  flocked  to  his  concerts  and  were  willing 
to  become  Patrons  there  was  small  understanding  of  his  real  aim: 
he  felt  more  lonely  than  ever  in  a  world  that  was  daily  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  into  a  complacent  materialism  of  which  Strauss's 
book  was  the  symbol.  "Often  I  ask  myself",  said  Cosima,  "which 
will  prove  the  greater,  his  own  force  or  that  of  the  world  around 
him."  Manifestly  she  and  Wagner  had  opened  their  souls  on  these 
lines  to  Nietzsche  when  he  visited  them  in  April,  for  in  his  note- 
books we  find  jottings  such  as  these: 

"There  is  something  comical  in  the  fact  that  Wagner  cannot  per- 
suade the  Germans  to  take  the  theatre  seriously :  they  remain  cold  and 
easy-going,  while  he  gets  angry,  as  if  the  salvation  of  the  Germans  de- 
pended on  it.  And  especially  just  at  present  they  believe  they  have  more 
serious  things  to  occupy  them,  and  they  find  only  amusement  in  the 
fanaticism  that  makes  a  man  take  art  so  earnestly". 

"Wagner  is  not  a  reformer,  for  so  far  everything  remains  just  as  it 
was  of  old.  In  Germany  everyone  takes  his  own  affairs  seriously,  and 
is  amused  at  anyone  who  claims  to  be  the  only  one  who  takes  things 
seriously". 

"Effect  of  the  financial  crisis". 

"General  uncertainty  of  the  political  situation". 

"The  significance  that  Wagner  attaches  to  art  does  not  fit  in  with 
our  social  and  industrial  affairs'*. 

"The  importance  which  Wagner  attaches  to  art  is  not  German". 

These  and  many  other  jottings  are  dated  by  Nietzsche's  editor  Janu- 
ary, 1874,  and  associated  with  the  draft  of  the  fourth  of  the  Thoughts 
out  of  Season,  the  Richard  Wagner  in  Bayreuth.  But  as  these  were 
the  very  thoughts  that  were  filling  Wagner  and  Cosima  with  peculiar 
bitterness  in  the  spring  of  1873,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  Nietzsche's 
jottings  are  echoes  of  what  he  had  heard  in  the  house  in  the  Damm- 
allee  during  his  visit  there. 
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Cosima  tried  to  remove  Wagner's  depression  by  an  especially 
elaborate  celebration  of  his  birthday  in  May.  As  this  involved  the 
co-operation  of  a  number  of  Bayreuthers  the  preparations  for  it 
necessarily  became  the  talk  of  the  little  town ;  but  Cosima,  who  did 
nothing  by  halves,  managed  to  keep  Richard  in  the  dark  about  them 
by  having  special  copies  of  the  local  papers  printed  for  his  use, 
from  which  everything  relating  to  the  coming  events  was  deleted* 
On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  a  group  of  musicians  from  Wiirzburg, 
concealed  in  the  garden  of  the  Dammallee  house,  awakened  him 
with  the  strains  of  the  "Wacht  auf "  chorus  from  the  Meister singer* 
In  the  evening  he  was  taken  to  the  old  theatre,  where,  in  presence  of 
a  large  audience,  he  was  given  his  second  surprise  —  a  perform- 
ance of  the  Concert  Overture  he  had  written  in  1831.  This  he  had 
so  completely  forgotten  that  after  it  had  got  fairly  going  he  asked 
Cosima  who  was  the  composer  of  it.  She  smiled  but  made  no  reply. 
Then  he  began  to  speculate  about  it:  it  could  not  be  by  Beethoven, 
he  saidj  or  by  Bellini:  and  it  was  only  gradually  that  the  truth  of 
the  matter  dawned  on  him.  Next  came  the  central  event  of  the  day, 
a  performance,  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  dramatic  com- 
pany of  one  Herr  Wittmann  was  occupying  the  theatre  just  then,  of 
Geyer's  serio-comedy  Der  bethlehemitische  Kindermord.^  This 
was  followed  by  performances  by  Alexander  Kummer,  a  son  of  the 
Karl  Kummer  who  had  been  the  Court  Theatre  oboist  in  Wagner's 
Dresden  days,  of  the  Albumblatt  of  1861  and  the  Traume  from  the 
five  Mathilde  Wesendonk  songs. 

Then  came  the  greatest  surprise  of  all.  The  reader  will  remember 
that  in  Magdeburg,  in  1835,  Wagner  had  set  to  music  a  New  Year's 
cantata  by  one  Schmale,  the  local  theatre  regisseur,  entitled  Beim 
Antritt  des  neuen  Jahres,  his  contribution  consisting  of  an  over- 
ture, two  interludes  and  two  choruses.18  Peter  Cornelius,  at  Cosima's 
instigation,  had  supplied  a  new  text  for  the  work,  basing  it  on  a  re- 
mark of  Wagner's,  in  the  Munich  period,  to  the  effect  that  as  a  young 
man  he  had  been  impressed  by  the  painter  Genelli,  whom  he  had 
met  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  brothers-in-law.  On  this  foundation 
Cornelius  had  constructed  a  scene  in  which  the  artist,  by  means  of  his 

"See  Vol.  I,  p.  27  ff. 
.  «  See  Vol.  I,  p.  176. 
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own  pictures,  turns  the  vague  thoughts  of  the  youth  in  the  direction 
necessary  for  his  budding  genius  to  take  —  that  of  the  music  drama* 
To  this  naive  product  Cornelius  gave  the  title  of  Kunstlerweihe,  de- 
scribing it,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Reinhold  Kohler,  as  a  "rhymed 
novel":  14  the  poem  and  music  were  accompanied  by  tableaux  vi- 
vants  of  Genelli  pictures.  The  poem  was  spoken  by  Wagner's  niece 
Franziska,  whose  husband,  Alexander  Ritter,  had  brought  with  him 
from  Wiirzburg  a  contingent  of  musicians  to  reinforce  the  local 
performers.  The  stage  management  was  in  the  hands  of  Karl 
Brandt's  son  Fritz.  Cosima  had  done  things  thoroughly,  and  Wag- 
ner was  deeply  moved  by  it  all.15 

Seven  days  later,  on  the  29th  May,  he  and  Cosima  went  to  Wei- 
mar to  hear  the  first  complete  performance  of  Christusy  under  Liszt's 
direction.  They  were  not  wholly  in  tune  with  the  work,  liking  neither 
its  aromatic  sensuousness  nor  the  touch  of  the  sophisticated  in  its 
religious  outlook.  It  was  not  "German"  enough  for  either  of  them. 
Wagner,  who  had  been  taken  to  Weimar  rather  against  his  will, 
showed  "tact",  we  are  informed,  towards  his  father-in-law's  work: 
"Richard",  we  learn  from  Cosima's  diary,  "passed  through  every 
phase  of  transport  to  downright  revolt,  arriving  finally  at  the  pro- 
f ouridest,  most  affectionate  fair-mindedness".  He  could  never  quite 
reconcile  himself  to  what  he  called  the  priestly  element  in  Liszt's 
church  music,  the  aroma  of  incense  it  exhaled.  Felix  Mottl  used  to 
tell  a  piquant  story  of  an  experience  of  his  own  during  one  of  the 
Bayreuth  festivals.  Wagner  and  Liszt  had  left  the  dinner  table, 
leaving  Cosima  and  Mottl  at  their  coffee.  Suddenly  Wagner  came 
back,  red  in  the  face  and  obviously  very  angry.  "This  old  humbug", 
he  said,  "absolutely  insists  on  playing  me  his  latest  Ave  Maria: 
I  really  can't  stand  any  more!"  Cosima  reproved  him  gently:  "How 
can  you  let  yourself  be  provoked  into  saying  such  things  again? 

14  Extracts  from  it  are  given  in  CPC,  U,  206  if. 

16  How  seriously  he  took  the  domestic  celebrations  of  his  birthday  may  be  gath- 
ered from  a  story  he  himself  told  Albert  Gutmann  in  later  years.  "The  other  day  that 

dreadful  man  Sch came  here  ITWahnfried].  I  happened  to  open  the  door 

myself.  I  started  back  in  terror.  I  said  to  him,  'Good  God*  have  I  got  to  see  this 
face!'  The  tasteless  fellow  had  come  in  bright  yellow  shoes.  Of  course  my  wife  had  to 
ask  him  to  stay  to  lunch,  on  his  stepfather's  account.  There  he  showed  himself  in  a 
still  more  offensive  light.  It  was  my  birthday.  My  good  Siegfried  was  making  a 

speech  about  me  that  was  really  moving.  But  Sch never  stopped  eating.  He 

said  to  my  wife,  'I  like  this  asparagus;  give  me  some  more  of  it*.  What  a  glutton!  I 

can't  stand  gluttons!"  This  Sch was  evidently  Standhartner's  stepson 

Gustav  Schonaich.  He  had  done  Wagner  many  a  service  in  days  gone  by. 
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Haven't  you  always  had  the  highest  opinion  of  Papa?  Didn't  you 
say  only  a  little  while  ago  that  he  had  inaugurated  a  new  epoch  in 
art?"  "Yes",  replied  Wagner:  "in  fingering!"  le 


He  needed  all  the  small  consolations  that  Cosima  could  bring 
him,  for  things  were  not  going  at  all  well  with  the  Bayreuth 
scheme.  To  the  King,  in  June,  he  put  a  brave  face  on  the  matter. 
The  building  was  progressing,17  nothing  could  surpass  the  affection 
the  Bayreuthers  showed  him,18  the  interest  in  his  venture  was  world- 
wide, the  artists  were  eager  to  co-operate,  Feustel  and  Muncker  were 
a  tower  of  strength,  and  he  hoped  before  long  to  settle  down  in  the 
new  home  with  which  the  King's  generosity  had  provided  him.  Lud- 
wig's  repty  was  full  of  the  old  protestations  of  love  and  admiration 
for  him  and  Cosima ;  it  ended  with  the  hope  that  Wagner  had  not 
forgotten  his  plans  for  Parsifal.  But  as  the  weeks  went  on,  Wagner 
became  less  and  less  able  to  burke' the  plain  issue:  either  he  must 
obtain  more  money,  and  quickly,  or  the  Bayreuth  undertaking  was 
doomed.  To  maintain  his  friends'  interest  in  it  he  prepared  a  bro- 
chure setting  forth  the  nature  of  his  scheme,  giving  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone,  and  ending  with 
a  description  of  the  building,  with  its  new  devices,  such  as  the  sec- 
oijd  proscenium  and  the  sunken  orchestra,  for  increasing  the  dra- 
matic illusion.  Six  architectural  plans  and  elevations  were  added 
to  make  these  latter  points  clearer.  The  document 19  is  a  masterpiece 
of  lucid  exposition.  The  faithful  were  to  be  invited  to  Bayreuth  in 
the  autumn  to  see  the  design  taking  practicable  shape:  they  would 
go  away,  it  was  hoped,  encouraged  to  persevere  with  him  to  the  end. 

He  now  believed  that  if  things  went  well  he  would  be  able  to 
start  rehearsals  in  1874  and  give  his  festival  in  1875.  But  in  spite 

"  GAWM,  p.  126. 

17  The  Hebefeier  —  the  celebration  of  the  reaching  of  the  highest  point  of  a  build- 
ing, with  speeches,  music  and  junketings  for  the  workmen  —  took  place  on  the  2nd 
August,  1873.  Liszrt  was  present. 

18  Perhaps  he  generalised  too  liberally  from  a  few  experiences.  Kietz,  who  was  in 
Bayreuth  in  the  summer  of  1873,  says  that  at  that  time  the  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants were  distant  and  suspicious  because  of  the  reports  about  him  that  had  come 
from  Dresden  and  Munich.  "I  myself",  says  Kietz,  "often  heard  him  discussed  in 
my  hotel  by  natives  and  strangers  in  a  harsh,  unfriendly  way."  KW,  p.  148. 

19  It  is  reprinted  in  K.WGS,  Vol.  IX. 
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of  every  economy  the  funds  in  hand  would  not  go  much  further 
than  completing  the  shell  of  the  building.  Orders  for  the  expensive 
new  machinery  and  scenery  could  not  be  placed  unless  a  large  sum 
could  be  raised  immediately.  The  Vereine  could  do  little  more  than 
they  had  already  done;  even  fresh  concerts,  from  which  Wagner 
shrank  because  of  the  drain  they  would  be  on  his  strength  and  the 
interruption  they  would  cause  in  his  creative  work,  would  not  bring 
in  anything  like  the  amount  required.  The  situation  by  midsummer, 
1873  was  this:  of  the  3/400,000  dialers  needed,  only  130,000  had 
been  subscribed,  after  the  most  intensive  efforts  —  which  mani- 
festly could  not  be  repeated  on  the  same  scale  —  on  the  part  of 
Wagner's  most  influential  social  supporters  and  the  various  Ver- 
eine, plus  the  money  he  himself  had  raised  by  concerts.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  now  but  a  big  loan.  For  this  an  unimpeachable  guar- 
antee would  be  required;  and  the  only  possible  guarantor  was  the 
King. 

To  Ludwig,  therefore,  he  opened  out  his  heart  in  August.  He  con- 
fessed now  that  in  front  of  the  world  he  had  to  put  a  braver  face  on 
the  matter  than  the  facts  warranted ;  enemies  and  the  indifferent  were 
waiting  all  too  eagerly  for  a  public  admission  on  his  part  that  the 
undertaking  had  come  up  against  insuperable  difficulties.  The  Ger- 
man princes,  he  said,  were  either  lukewarm  or  niggardly.  The  richer 
nobility  had  no  German  soul  left  in  them ;  they  preferred  to  spend 
their  money  on  "Jewish  or  Jesuit  undertakings".  The  plutocrats 
of  the  Bourse  would  help  him  only  if  he  would  transfer  hi&  theatre 
to  Berlin  or  Vienna,  in  which  case  a  million  would  be  placed  at  his 
disposal.  Feustel  never  lost  heart,  never  had  the  smallest  doubt  that 
if  only  the  performances  could  take  place  the  receipts  would  be 
more  than  adequate  to  cover  all  the  expenditure.  But  the  vital  thing 
is  the  machinery,  the  orders  for  which  must  be  placed  at  once. 
Feustel,  he  says,  is  convinced  that  all  that  is  required  is  a  guarantee 
which,  in  essence,  would  be  purely  formal.  Only  to  King  Ludwig 
can  Wagner  look  for  such  a  guarantee;  so  he  asks  that  Diifflipp  shall 
be  sent  to  Bayreuth  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  details 
of  the  matter. 

8 

On  the  9th  September  Wagner  raised  the  question  again  in  a  let- 
ter to  Diifflipp,  in  which  he  repeats  that  the  proposed  guarantee  will 
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be,  in  his  opinion  and  Feustel's,  no  more  than  a  formality,  in  view 
of  the  monies  hound  to  come  in  in  respect  of  Patronatscheine.  With- 
out the  guarantee  he  simply  cannot  proceed  with  the  building;  and 
he  asks  Diifflipp  to  hear  what  Feustel,  who  will  be  in  Munich  shortly, 
has  to  say  about  it  all,  and  to  give  him  the  King's  decision.  The  an- 
swer came  a  fortnight  later,  evidently  after  the  Court  Secretary  had 
conferred  with  the  King.  His  Majesty,  he  said,  could  not  comply  with 
Wagner's  request, 

"remembering,  no  doubt,  your  previous  declaration,  when  the  25,000 
thalers  designed  for  the  Bayreuth  theatre  undertaking  were  sent  to  you 
personally,  that  you  were  certain  you  would  not  have  to  call  on  the 
King  for  any  further  material  participation".20 

Diifflipp  had  since  then  laid  FeusteFs  written  explanation  before 
his  Majesty,  and  had  received  the  reply  that  nothing  could  be  done, 
though  the  King  had  listened  to  him  with  the  greatest  interest.  To 
Feustel  himself  Diifflipp  had  explained  that  the  King,  deeply  in- 
volved in  his  own  building  plans,  was  averse  to  doing  anything  that 
might  frustrate  or  delay  these.  Two  months  later,  on  the  21st  No- 
vember, the  Cabinet  Secretary,  Eisenhart,  wrote  to  Diifflipp: 

"His  Majesty  desires  to  know  whether  you  have  written  to  Herr  Richard 
Wagner  about  the  matter  mentioned,  and  made  it  absolutely  clear  to 
him  that  he  cannot  count  on  any  moral  or  pecuniary  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  his  undertaking". 

For  Ludwig's  hands  were  full  enough  with  his  own  grandiose 
schemes.  Wagner  had  been  confident  enough  that  he  could  carry  his 
own  plan  through  in  his  own  way ;  and  this  being  so,  the  King  was 
justified  in  feeling  that  he  was  under  no  moral  obligation  to  take 
any  more  of  the  burden  of  it  on  his  shoulders. 


The  circular  to  the  subscribers  had  been  sent  out  at  the  end  of 
August.  Although  meant  for  them  alone,  it  soon  found  its  way  into 
the  papers ;  and  by  a  misreading  of  some  portions  of  it  the  impres- 
sion got  about  that  Wagner  contemplated  turning  the  undertaking 

20  Ludwig  appears  to  have  forgotten  that  while  the  25,000  thalers  had  first  of  all 
been  given  to  Wagner  for  the  theatre,  he  himself  had  later  agreed  that  they  should 
go  to  provide  for  Wagner's  new  home. 
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into  a  sort  of  limited  company.  Heckel  felt  called  upon  to  warn  him 
solemnly  against  such  a  course;  and  Wagner  had  to  assure  him 
with  equal  solemnity  that  nothing  of  the  sort  had  ever  entered  his 
mind.  Then  Heckel  himself  suggested  a  new  strategy  —  a  public 
Appeal  for  Bayreuth  to  be  issued  by  the  Mannheim  Wagnerverein, 
and  subscription  forms  to  be  displayed  in  all  the  German  book  and 
music  shops.  He  himself  would  undertake  all  the  routine  work  in 
connection  with  this;  and  in  order  to  shame  the  public  into  doing 
the  right  thing  the  Appeal  was  to  disclose,  as  Heckel  put  it,  "the 
humiliating  fact"  that  Chicago  and  London  had  both  offered  to  put 
up  a  Wagner  theatre  according  to  the  composer's  plans.  Wagner 
wisely  discountenanced  this  last  suggestion:  in  view  of  the  offers  he 
had  had  from  Berlin  and  Vienna,  he  pointed  out,  it  could  not  be 
truly  said  that  no  German  capital  would  have  given  him  what  he 
wanted  —  under  certain  unacceptable  conditions ;  the  crux  of  the 
matter  had  been  his  own  insistence  on  a  "neutral  spot"  like  Bay- 
reuth. "Cities  like  Chicago  and  so  on  could  perhaps  be  found  in  Ger- 
many as  well  —  but  not  the  German  public".  As  for  the  plan  for 
subscription  lists,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  if  this  were  launched 
by  "a  consortium  of  influential  people  from  various  German  cen- 
tres95. And  if  a  manifesto  were  to  be  issued,,  he  would  suggest  Nie- 
tzsche as  the  writer  of  it. 

Thereupon  Heckel  wrote  to  Nietzsche,  who  undertook  to  indite 
an  "Appeal  to  the  German  Nation".  He  drafted  it  in  the  third  week 
of  October;  it  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  dele- 
gates who  were  to  assemble  at  Bayreuth  at  the  end  of  the  month  to 
see  the  progress  that  had  been  made  with  the  theatre  —  Wagner 
thought  the  sight  would  encourage  them,  —  and  to  decide  upon  a 
future  course  of  action. 

Frau  Forster-Nietzsche  tells  us  that  her  brother  drafted  the  Ap- 
peal only  "after  much  hesitation".  If  that  be  true,  the  hesitation 
may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  already  contemplated 
something  of  the  kind  on  his  own  initiative  but  had  not  quite  seen 
how  to  go  about  it.  He  sent  Rohde  a  sketch  for  it.  Stress  was  to  be 
laid  on  the  importance  of  the  Bayreuth  plan;  on  the  disgrace  to  the 
German  nation  involved  in  regarding  an  undertaking  that  called  for 
the  utmost  self-sacrifice  from  all  concerned  as  the  mere  adventure 
of  a  charlatan;  on  the  fact  that  in  France,  England  or  Italy  an  artist 
who  had  done  so  much  for  native  art  as  Wagner  had  done  could 
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certainly  count  on  support  for  a  scheme  to  give  the  nation  a  theatre 
worthy  of  it ;  and  so  on.  That  Nietzsche  himself  was  none  too  sanguine 
about  the  success  of  such  an  Appeal  is  suggested  by  the  rather  wor- 
ried tone  of  the  letter  in  which  he  asked  for  any  help  that  Rohde 
might  be  able  to  give  him. 

Rohde  had  even  more  doubts  about  the  matter  than  his  friend 
had.  He  shrank  from  trying  to  make  the  aims  and  ideals  of  a  man 
like  Wagner  comprehensible  to  the  multitude;  and  what  made  it 
all  the  more  difficult  was  his  presentiment  that  the  results  would  be 
small.  He  saw  at  a  glance  that  Nietzsche  had  adopted  the  wrong 
tone  in  his  Appeal.  While  the  believers  needed  no  converting,  the 
doubters  and  the  lukewarm  were  not  likely  to  be  won  over  by  Nie- 
tzsche's indignant,  accusatory  way  of  addressing  them,  justified  as 
this  might  be.  The  day  might  come,  said  Rohde,  when,,,  if  the  under- 
taking failed,  people  like  himself  and  Nietzsche  could  pour  out  all 
the  bitterness  of  their  hearts.  But  the  task  of  the  moment,  and  a  diffi- 
cult enough  task  it  would  be,  was  to  persuade  the  canaille. 

"You  will  understand  me,  dear  friend,  when  I  say  frankly  that  your 
Mahnruf**  strikes  me  as  a  kick  —  a  thousand  times  deserved  —  ad- 
ministered to  the  kakoi  rather  than  as  an  enticement  to  the  cur  crouch- 
ing behind  the  stove,  whom,  after  all,  you  have  to  have  in  mind  if  you 
decide  on  a  step  of  this  sort." 

He  leaves  the  document  to  the  judgment  of  the  delegates;  if  they 
approve  of  it,  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  which  he  would  refuse  his  own 
signature.  But  all  the  same  he  doubts  whether  it  will  have  any 
effect. 

The  "Mahnruf "  was  a  remarkable  document,  noble  in  its  idealism, 
eldquent  in  its  indignant  plain-speaking,  its  angry  defiance  of  Ger- 
man philistinism,  its  calling  down  upon  the  Germans  the  contemp- 
tuous verdict  of  the  civilised  world  if  they  allowed  the  work  that 
had  been  begun  on  the  hill  at  Bayreuth  to  crumble  to  ruin.  But 
Rohde  was  right  in  his  view  of  the  probable  effect  of  it.  It  was  too 
unconciliatory;  the  vehemence  of  it  would  cause  an  agreeable  rise 
of  temperature  in  the  believers,  but  was  unlikely  to  persuade  any- 
one who  had  so  far  shown  no  disposition  to  be  persuaded.22 

With  all  these  worries  and  fatigues  Wagner  was  unable  to  make 

21  Warning,  exhortation,  admonition:  the  term  is  stronger  than  "Anruf"  (call, 
appeal,  summons).  If  a  "Mahnruf"  was  Nietzsche's  idea  it  was  not  precisely  tactful. 
**  It  will  be  found  in  full  in  FNWN,  pp.  172-6. 
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as  much  progress  with  the  scoring  of  the  Gotterddmmerung  as  he 
would  have  liked.  Nor  was  his  domestic  situation  wholly  free  from 
care.  Cosima  was  perturbed  at  the  expense  he  was  blithely  running 
into  in  connection  with  his  new  house;  and  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber we  find  him  asking  Schott,  as  a  favour,  to  pay  him  at  once  the 
10,000  francs  due  to  him  on  the  delivery  of  the  Gotterdammerimg 
score.  The  good  Schott  obliged  by  return  of  post. 

10 

In  August  Wagner  had  been  gratified  by  the  decision  of  Malwida 
von  Meysenbug  to  make  her  home  in  Bayreuth  for  the  rest  of  her 
life:  he  could  never  have  about  him  too  many  of  the  devoted  souls 
who  looked  to  him  for  salvation.  But  the  raw  climate  of  Bayreuth, 
after  her  long  residence  in  Florence,  was  more  than  Malwida's 
delicate  constitution  could  stand ;  before  the  end  of  the  first  winter 
she  was  driven  back  to  Italy  again.  Other  visitors  of  that  summer 
were  Schure,  Wagner's  old  friend  Gustav  Kietz,  and  Anton  Bruck- 
ner. Kietz  spent  some  weeks  in  Bayreuth,  during  which-  he  made 
busts  of  Wagner  and  Cosima  —  not  without  some  difficulty  in  the 
former  case,  for  the  Meister,  who  detested  nothing  so  much  as  being 
at  rest  for  three  minutes  at  a  time,  had  a  disconcerting  habit  of  sing- 
ing and  making  impish  grimaces,  so  that  each  time  Kietz  raised  his 
eyes  from  his  modelling  he  found  a  different  face  before  him.25  It 
was  while  Kietz  was  in  Bayreuth  that  Bruckner  arrived  there.  He 
had  come  to  ask  Wagner  to  allow  him  to  dedicate  one  of  his  sym- 
phonies to  him.  After  careful  and  non-committal  consideration  of 
the  scores  —  for  he  was  incapable  of  mere  conventional  politeness 
in  matters  of  this  kind  —  Wagner  accepted  the  No.  3.  Bruckner 
had  come  straight  from  a  cure  at  Karlsbad,  where  he  had  drunk 
nothing  but  the  waters.  In  spite  of  his  protests  Wagner  insisted  on 
his  draining  one  large  glass  after  another  of  a  heady  beer.  The  next 
day  the  poor  man  came  to  Kietz  in  great  trouble.  The  beer  having 
gone  to  his  head,  he  could  not  remember  which  of  the  two  sym- 
phonies, the  No.  2  or  the  No.  3,  the  Meister  had  chosen:  "Oh,  the 
beer,  the  dreadful  beer!"  he  moaned.  Kietz  had  been  too  busy  with 
his  modelling  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  talk  of  the  two  musi- 
cians; but  some  references  to  D  minor  and  a  trumpet  had  stuck 

28  His  lively  account  of  these  days  will  be  found  in  KW,  Part  IV. 
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in  his  memory  because  he  thought  it  was  Beethoven's  Ninth  that 
they  were  discussing.  He  mentioned  this  to  the  simple  soul  from 
Vienna,  who  jumped  up  and  embraced  him:  it  was  his  own  D  minor 
symphony  —  the  No.  3  —  about  which  Wagner  had  been  talking. 
Thus  far  Kietz  in  a  contemporary  letter  to  his  wife.  It  looks,  how- 
ever, as  if  Bruckner's  mind  was  still  not  quite  at  rest,  for  a  couple 
of  days  later  he  sent  a  note  to  Wagner  —  "Symf  onie  in  D  moll,  wo 
die  Trompete  das  Thema  beginnt.  A  Bruckner";  at  the  foot  of 
which  Wagner  scribbled  "Ja!  Ja!  Herzlichen  Gruss!  Richard  Wag- 


ner." 24 


It  was  during  this  summer  of  1873  that  the  first  of  Nietzsche's 
Thoughts  out  of  Season,  the  David  Strauss,  Confessor  and  Author, 
was  published ;  and  so  blind  was  Wagner  still  to  everything  in  the 
young  man  that  was  not  the  reflection  of  his  own  mentality  that  he 
could  write  him,  after  reading  the  David  Strauss,  "I  swear  to  you, 
by  God,  that  I  look  upon  you  as  the  only  person  who  knows  what 
I  am  driving  at!" ;  though  a  further  remark  of  his  in  the  same  letter 
(of  the  21st  September)  —  "I  repeat  what  I  said  recently  to  my  own 
intimates,  that  I  foresee  the  time  when  I  shall  have  to  defend  your 
book  against  yourself"  —  suggests  a  suspicion  on  his  part  that 
Nietzsche's  mind  was  making  a  somewhat  erratic  swerve  away  from 
its  real  interests. 

After  the  King's  unwillingness  to  guarantee  a  loan  for  Bayreuth 
the  situation  looked  black  indeed.  A  meeting  of  Patrons  and  Verein 
delegates  was  called  for  the  31st  October:  it  was  sparsely  attended, 
many  of  the  people  most  likely  to  be  interested  having  apparently 
not  seen  the  public  notice.  The  Bayreuth  weather  behaved  in  char- 
acteristically malignant  fashion;  the  day  before  and  the  day  after 
were  wonderfully  fine,  but  on  the  day  itself  it  rained  heavily,  and 
the  delegates  saw  the  theatre  under  the  worst  conditions  imaginable; 
Nietzsche  had  a  new  hat  ruined.  The  ceremony  of  inspection  over, 
the  faithful  went  to  the  town  hall,  where  Nietzsche's  "Mahnruf" 
was  read.  It  was  applauded  but  rejected,  much,  it  is  said,  to  Wagner's 
annoyance.  Nietzsche  having  declined  to  recast  it,  his  suggestion  that 
Professor  Adolf  Stern,  of  Dresden,  should  be  commissioned  to 
draft  a  new  Appeal  was  adopted,  together  with  HeckeFs  proposal 

24  A  facsimile  of  the  document  is  given  in  BFF,  1938,  p.  36.  For  Bruckner,  Wagner 
was  always  the  greatest  of  masters;  while  Wagner,  for  his  part,  could  declare  as  late 
as  1882  that  Bruckner  was  the  only  living  composer  who  "reached  out  to  Beethoven". 
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that  the  book  and  music  sellers  should  be  asked  to  display  sub- 
scription forms. 

A  day  or  so  later  there  was  another  meeting  at  FeusteFs  house, 
at  which  Stern's  Appeal  was  read  and  approved;  from  a  letter  of 
Nietzsche's  to  Gersdorff  we  gather  that  his  own  "Mahnruf"  was  to 
be  held  in  reserve  and  launched  later,  with  an  imposing  array  of 
signatories,  in  case  Stern's  "optimistically  coloured"  Appeal  did 
not  achieve  its  end.  To  Rohde  he  wrote:  "To  be  frank,  Wagner, 
Frau  Wagner  and  I  are  more  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  my  4Mahn- 
ruf 9 ;  it  seems  to  us  only  a  matter  of  time  for  it  alone  to  become  nec- 
essary." 

The  Appeal  was  duly  sent  to  the  German  book  and  music  dealers, 
3,946  of  them  in  all.  Not  one  of  them  took  the  slightest  notice  of  it  on 
his  own  account,  but  a  few  students  in  Gottingen  put  their  names 
down  for  some  half-dozen  thalers.  Heckel  also  sent  a  circular  to 
eighty-one  German  theatres,  asking  them  to  prove  their  interest  in 
German  art  by  giving  performances  for  the  benefit  of  Bayreuth. 
Three  refused ;  the  other  seventy-eight  ignored  the  suggestion* 
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ON  THE  19th  November  Wagner  wrote  to  Heckel,  "Tomorrow 
I  am  going  to  Munich,  to  see  if  there  is  still  any  hope  of  an 
intervention  on  the  part  of  the  King."  The  "still"  calls  for  elucida- 
tion; and,  in  general,  this  is  the  best  place  for  a  connected  account 
of  the  events  that  led  up  to  Ludwig's  rescue  of  Wagner  and  Bay- 
reuth. 

We  have  seen  that  in  August  and  September  Wagner  had  put  out 
some  feelers  to  the  King,  who,  however,  had  rejected  the  suggestion 
of  a  guarantee  intended  to  provide  the  funds  for  completing  the 
equipment  of  the  theatre,  repayment  to  be  made  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  performances.  Apart  from  Ludwig's  lapse  of  memory  in 
connection  with  the  25,000  thalers  he  had  already  given  Wagner, 
it  has  been  widely  assumed  that  he  was  momentarily  prejudiced 
against  Wagner  on  account  of  the  notorious  Dahn  affair.  Felix 
Dahn,  the  story  ran,  had  published  a  volume  of  poems  among  which 
was  an  ode  to  the  King  which  he  asked  Wagner  to  set  to  music;  and 
Ludwig  had  been  mortally  offended  by  the  latter's  refusal.  The 
incident,  however,  was  not  quite  as  was  at  one  time  thought.  The 
rumour  of  the  King's  displeasure  was  certainly  current,  and,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  in  affairs  of  this  kind,  the  person  most  directly 
concerned  was  the  last  to  hear  of  it.  Feustel  had  been  told  the  story 
in  Munich  and  had  passed  it  on  to  Heckel;  but  apparently  it  was  not 
until  later  that  he  ventured  to  mention  it  to  Wagner. 

Fresh  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  affair  by  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  Wagner's  letter  of  the  9th  January,  1874,  the  King's  reply 
of  the  25th,  and  a  further  letter  of  Wagner's  to  Diifflipp  of  the  10th.1 
Evidently  Wagner's  friends  had  at  last  given  him  a  hint  of  what 
was  being  said  in  Munich  circles;  so  Wagner  explains  to  Ludwig 
that  some  time  ago  Dahn  had  sent  him,  along  with  his  new  volume 

i  Not  the  10th  January,  1 875,  the  date  given  in  KLRWB,  III,  27,  note. 
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of  poems  —  which  Wagner  lacked  the  leisure  to  read  at  the  time, 
—  an  ode  to  the  King  which,  the  poet  had  said,  he  had  reason  to 
helieve  his  Majesty  would  like  Wagner  to  set  to  music.2  That  Dahn 
should  want  him  to  compose  music  to  one  of  his  poems,  he  told  the 
King,  had  not  surprised  him;  and  the  story  that  Ludwig  had  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  he  should  do  so  he  had  taken  as  merely  one 
more  illustration  of  the  world's  ignorance  of  the  true  relations 
between  them.  Had  he  had  any  doubts  in  that  connection,  Wagner 
would  have  written  to  the  King  and  asked,  if  he  really  desired  some- 
thing to  be  written  expressly  for  him,  to  be  allowed  to  supply,  as 
was  Wagner's  habit,  his  own  text;  in  any  case  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  cast  into  music  such  un-German  lines  as 
these  of  Dahn,  with  their  imitation  of  the  antique  metres.  He  had 
apparently  told  Dahn  all  this  at  the  time  and  then  dismissed  the 
matter  from  his  mind  as  of  no  real  importance;  and  he  asked  the 
King,  in  case  the  latter  should  have  been  misled  by  anything  that 
Dahn  had  written  to  him  on  the  subject,  to  reassure  him  about  it. 
"I  can  well  understand",  was  Ludwig' s  reply, 

"that  you  did  not  feel  inclined  to  compose  Dahn's  verses,  and  you  were 
quite  right.  In  the  summer  I  received  him  in  audience,  when  he  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  you  might  set  his  verses  to  music.  Not  wishing  to 
say  anything  unwelcome  to  him,  I  expressed  myself  as  for  rather  than 
against  the  idea.  Voila  tout.  Do  not  think  me  so  petty  as  to  be  angry 
•with  you  for  refusing:  thank  God  your  genius  is  intended  for  higher 
things  than  setting  fulsome  poems  to  music !" 

The  one-time  belief  that  Ludwig  had  refused  to  guarantee  a  Bay- 
reuth  fund  out  of  pique  over  the  Dahn  affair  probably  arose  from 
the  coincidence  that  it  was  just  about  the  time  when  the  matter  was 
cleared  up  between  himself  and  Wagner  that  the  King  changed  his 
mind  with  regard  to  the  theatre. 

*  The  old  theory  that  the  o4e  was  the  "Macte  senex  Imperator"  can  no  longer 
be  maintained.  See  on  this  point  Max  Koch's  argument  in  MKRW,  III,  464-5. 
Koch's  own  theory  that  the  poem  in  question  was  not  the  "Macte  senex  Imperator", 
as  Heckel,  Glasenapp  and  others  thought,  but  an  opera  text,  Der  Fremdling  —  which 
was  set  to  music  later  by  the  tenor  Heinrich  Vogl  and  performed  in  Munich  in  1899  — 
will  not  hold  water.  Wagner's  letter  of  the  9th  January  to  the  King  makes  it  clear 
that  the  poem  in  question  was'an  ode,  and  that  it  did  not  form  part  of  the  published 
volume  of  poems  but  had  merely  accompanied  it. 
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On  the  16th  January,  1874  Wagner  had  turned  in  desperation  to 
another  quarter  for  help.  To  Heckel  he  addressed  a  letter  which 
was  to  be  passed  on  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden's  Cabinet  Chief, 
together  with  a  petition  from  Heckel  himself  for  an  audience.  Wag- 
ner explained  the  situation  in  which  the  theatre  undertaking  now 
found  itself:  100,000*  thalers  had  been  collected  from  "the  more 
immediate  friends  of  my  art",  but  this  no  more  than  sufficed  for  the 
building  itself;  now  he  needed  an  advance  —  to  be  repaid  ulti- 
mately out  of  the  receipts  from  the  festival  —  in  order  to  com- 
mission the  stage  machinery  and  decorations.  "Lately  I  approached 
my  exalted  benefactor,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  with  regard  to  such  a 
guarantee;  but  for  reasons  not  clear  to  me  his  Majesty  refused." 
So  Wagner's  thoughts  turn  to  the  new  Reich  for  help  —  not  via  the 
Reichstag  deputies,  of  whose  capacity  in  a  matter  of  art  he  has  a 
poor  opinion,  but  through  the  Kaiser  himself.  He  suggests  that  the 
production  of  his  Ring  (in  1876)  shall  be  in  the  nature  of  a  festival 
in  celebration  of  the  peace  of  1871 ;  and  to  this  end  he  hopes  that 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  together,  perhaps,  with  three  or  four 
other  notabilities,  will  lay  the  case  before  the  Kaiser  and  ask  for  a 
subsidy  for  the  Bayreuth  undertaking. 

The  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Grand  Duke  regretted  he 
could  not  pass  the  suggestion  on,  as  in  view  of  the  many  weighty 
problems  confronting  die  Reich  just  then  it  could  hardly  hope  to 
succeed.  The  letter  of  the  Cabinet  Secretariat  to  Heckel  was  dated 
the  1st  February.  Only  a  week  later  Wagner  could  write  jubilantly 
to  his  faithful  henchman  in  Mannheim,  "The  thing  is  settled  with 
his  Majesty;  the  undertaking  in  which  you  play  so  splendidly  seri- 
ous a  part  is  assured."  The  Fates  had  followed  their  normal  tech- 
nique with  him;  after  amusing  themselves  by  bringing  him  within 
a  hair's-breadth  of  total  wreck  they  had  decided  to  pilot  his  buf- 
feted ship  into  port. 

At  the  very  time  when  Wagner's  letter  to  Heckel  was  under  con- 
sideration in  Mannheim  the  King  had  turned  full  face  to  him  again. 
Precisely  what  had  wrought  the  sudden  change  in  him  we  do  not 
know;  but  the  surmise  may  be  permitted  that  he  had  heard  through 
diplomatic  channels  of  Wagner's  last  despairing  appeal  to  the 
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Kaiser  and  of  the  evasive  answer  to  be  given  to  it,3  and  had  realised 
that  the  moment  had  come  to  cut  through  all  personal  piques  and 
misunderstandings  and  do  the  splendid,  decisive,  historic  thing. 
"From  the  depths  of  my  heart",  he  wrote  to  Wagner  on  the  25th 
January, 

"I  beg  you  to  forgive  me  for  my  long  delay  in  writing  to  you.  .  . 
Do  not  be  angry  with  me  on  that  account,  dearest  Friend.  It  is  my  con- 
solation that  you  know  me  and  can  have  no  doubt  that  my  true  and 
genuine  friendship  for  you  and  my  enthusiasm  for  your  divine,  incom- 
parable works  are  so  deeply  implanted  in  my  soul  that  it  would  be 
lunacy  to  believe  in  any  decline  of  my  ardour  for  you  and  your  great 
undertaking.  No,  No  and  again  No!  It  shall  not  end  thus!  Help  must 
be  given!  Our  plan  must  not  fail.  Parcival  knows  his  mission  and  will 
do  everything  that  lies  in  his  power.  .  .  .  Do  not  despair,  but  make 
me  happy  at  once  with  a  letter." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  King  stressed  once  more  the  point  that  has 
been  so  often  insisted  on  in  the  present  biography.  It  is  "our  plan" 
that  must  not  be  allowed  to  fail  —  the  old  plan  of  a  co-operation 
of  King  and  artist  for  the  regeneration  of  German  culture. 

He  goes  on  to  make  the  rueful  confession  that  his  own  finances 
are  in  anything  but  brilliant  condition  just  now.  He  was  being  held 
up,  indeed,  in  his  own  building  schemes  by  shortness  of  money,  and 
it  was  a  sign  of  his  true  nobility  that  at  this  very  time  he  should 
add  to  his  responsibilities  that  of  securing  the  finances  of  Bayreuth. 
Had  he  not  intervened  when  he  did,  the  Bayreuth  theatre  might 
have  remained  for  all  time  the  mere  shell  it  was  then;  for  Wagner's 
friends  could  do  no  more  than  they  had  done,  the  German  public  was 
mostly  indifferent,  and  Wagner  himself,  with  the  abortive  appeal 
for  the  support  of  the  Reich,  had  played  his  last  big  card  —  and 
lost.  To  Heckel  he  wrote  on  the  9th  February,  "I  knew  that  it  would 
all  be  in  vain"  —  Le.  the  appeal  through  the  GrandDuke  of  Baden; 
and  he  adds,  with  an  ironic  side-glance  at  the  talk  even  then  cur- 
rent about  the  "madness"  of  King  Ludwig,  "My  cause  requires  a 
'wise  fool3;  but  who  is  foolish  nowadays?"  It  was  indeed  the  "mad 

*  About  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  between  the  receipt  of  Wagner's  letter  by  Heckel 
and  the  reply  of  the  Grand  Duke's  Secretary.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  during  that 
time  soundings  were  made  in  Berlin,  and  that  both  there  and  in  Mannheim  it  had 
been  felt  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  intervene.  Wagner  was  regarded  as,  in  a  sense, 
the  special  property  of  the  King  of  Bavaria;  and  the  latter's  sensitiveness  and  his 
dislike  and  suspicion  of  the  pushful  Hohenzollerns  were  known  to  everyone  in 
Berlin* 
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King  of  Bavaria"  who  saved  the  greatest  of  all  monuments  to  Ger- 
man art  and  culture  from  crashing  in  ruins. 

•3 

It  must  have  been  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  HeckeFs 
gloomy  news  that  Wagner  had  written  once  more,  on  the  3rd  Feb- 
ruary, at  great  length  to  the  King.  He  reminded  him  of  their  ten- 
years'  association  in  the  cause  of  German  art,  during  which,  and 
to  the  end  of  which,  Ludwig  alone  among  the  princes  had  under- 
stood him  and  helped  him:  he  alone  had  sustained,  through  bitter 
trials,  the  artist's  faith  in  the  German  spirit.  The  princes  had  no 
feeling  for  what  is  good  and  great,  while  the  Folk,  without  the  right 
leaders,  are  blind.  The  100,000  thalers  so  far  raised  for  his  the- 
atre have  been  the  result  mainly  of  the  efforts  of  his  friends,  for 
the  German  nation  has  contributed  little.  In  grave  and  dignified 
words  he  tells  his"  benefactor  of  his  heartbreak  not  only  over  the 
Ring  but  over  all  he  has  done;  for  what  now  does  it  all  come  to, 
what  is  left  to  him  but  hopeless  resignation  in  the  face  of  his  failure 
to  fire  the  German  soul?  Now,  thanks  to  the  King's  encouraging 
letter,  he  sees  the  possibility  of  carrying  his  plan  through:  that  let- 
ter has  confirmed  him  in  his  old  belief  that  in  the  German  world  it  is 
only  the  King  —  the  ideal  King  —  who  can  lead  the  Folk  into  the 
right  path  because  he  is  the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  best  in  them, 
mute,  willless,  directionless  as  they  are  without  guidance  from 
above. 

The  matter  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  King's  business 
advisers,  and  on  the  26th  February  (1874)  a  contract  was  signed 
between  the  Court  Secretariat  and  the  Committee  of  Management 
of  the  Richard  Wagner  Theatre  —  Wagner,  Kafferlein,  Feustel 
and  Muncker.  Its  clauses  may  be  condensed  thus: 

I.  The  Theatre  Committee  requires  100,000  thalers  to  provide 
(a)  the  requisite  scenery,  (b)  the  gas  installation,  (c)  the  fitting  up 
of  the  interior. 

II.  This  sum  will  be  advanced  to  the  Committee  for  those  purposes 
ty  the  King's  Kabinettskasse,4  repayment  to  be  made  within  a  year 
and  a  half.  (The  Committee,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  sure 
that,  given  the  necessary  loan,  the  building  could  be  completed  in 

4  Le.,  his  personal  funds. 
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1874  and  the  performances  take  place  in  the  summer  of  1875.  The 
receipts  from  these  were  to  be  ear-marked  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  loan). 

III.  From  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  contract  until  the  whole 
advance  is  paid  off,  all  monies  received  in  respect  of  Patronat- 
scheine  are  to  be  allocated  to  the  Kabinettskasse. 

IV.  Until  the  complete  repayment  of  the  loan,  the  scenery,  ma- 
chinery, gas  equipment  and  internal  fittings  are  to  be  the  property 
of  the  Court  Secretariat. 

V.  Half  the  proceeds  of  any  concerts  given  by  Wagner  for  the 
benefit  of  the  theatre  are  to  be  at  the  free  disposition  of  the  Bay- 
reuth  Committee,  the  other  half  to  go  towards  repayment  of  the 
loan. 

VI.  The  Committee  pledges  itself  to  furnish  to  the  Court  Secre- 
tariat (a)  copies  of  contracts  made  for  the  lighting,  decorations 
and  machinery,  and  (b)  monthly  statements  of  payments  made  to 
the  contractors  in  respect  of  these. 

As  will  be  seen,  it  was  an  agreement  in  due  legal  form  between 
one  group  of  business  men  and  another. 

Perhaps  within  a  very  short  time  of  the  signing  of  the  agreement 
the  Court  Secretariat  began  to  suspect  that  the  Bayreuth  Commit- 
tee's estimate  of  future  possibilities  had  been  over-optimistic;  for 
on  the  20th  April  the  King  ordered  his  Secretariat  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee formal  notice  that  this  would  have  to  be  his  last  intervention 
on  behalf  of  the  theatre  —  that  in  no  circumstances  could  he  listen 
to  any  further  demands,  from  whatever  quarter  they  might  come. 


On  the  23rd  August  Wagner  poured  out  once  more  his  gratitude 
to  the  man  who  alone,  for  ten  years,  had  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  realise  his  life's  ideal  in  spite  of  the  indifference  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  towards  it.  The  King  was  in  Paris  at  that  time.  As  soon 
as  possible  after  his  return  he  wrote  to  Wagner  (on  the  19th  Sep- 
tember) in  the  old  cordial  vein,  congratulating  him  on  having  at  last 
been  able  to  occupy  his  new  home,  rejoicing  that  the  preparations 
for  the  festival  were  going  on  so  well,  and  asking  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly informed  about  it  all. 

On  the  1st  October  Wagner  reports  progress  to  his  benefactor. 
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Thanks  to  the  loan,  he  had  been  able  to  place  the  necessary  orders 
in  connection  with  the  theatre  in  April,  and  preliminary  negotia- 
tions with  his  singers  had  begun.  It  had  become  evident,  however, 
that,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  work  could  not  be  completed  by 
the  following  summer,  so  that  the  opening  festival  would  have  to  be 
postponed  to  1876.  He  had  discovered  at  last  the  right  artist  for  the 
scenery  —  the  Viennese  painter  Joseph  Hoffmann,  who  had  sub- 
mitted sketches  for  the  whole  tetralogy  of  which  Wagner  warmly 
approved.  But  Hoffmann,  who  was  new  to  this  kind  of  work,  had 
"no  suitable  studio  for  it  and  no  assistants;  consequently,  through 
the  mediation  of  Karl  Brandt,  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  prac- 
tical realisation  of  the  designs  should  be  entrusted  to  the  brothers 
Max  and  Gotthold  Bruckner,  of  the  Coburg  Court  Theatre,  for 
whom  a  studio  was  to  be  erected  in  Bayreuth.  Wagner's  contract 
with  them  provided  for  the  delivery  of  everything  necessary  by  the 
1st  May,  1876.  Preliminary  rehearsals  with  the  singers  were  to  start 
in- July,  1875  and  extend  through  August.  (Already,  as  will  be  seen, 
the  foundations  of  the  agreement  with  the  Court  Secretariat  had 
been  undermined  through  no  fault  on  Wagner's  and  the  Commit- 
tee's part  but  over-optimismc  liquidation  of  the  King's  loan  by  the 
summer  of  1875  out  of  the  receipts  from  the  performances  was 
now  out  of  the  question) . 

The  final  refcearsals  and  the  festival  itself,  Wagner  went  on  to  say, 
were  to  take  place  in  June,  July  and  August,  1876.  The  general 
routine  of  the  performances  was  already  settled  —  commencement 
at  four  o'clock,  the  second  act  at  six,  the  third  at  eight,  the  spec- 
tators to  refresh  themselves  during  the  intervals  in  the  gardens  and 
the  adjacent  countryside  and  be  summoned  again  by  the  trombones 
from  die  terrace  of  the  theatre.  Wagner's  experiences  so  far  with 
the  singers,  he  says,  have  been  most  encouraging;  all  have  declared 
it  to  be  a  point  of  honour  with  them  to  keep  themselves  free  for  the 
festival,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  fees  for  "guest"  performances  else- 
where.5 His  orchestra  he  will  select  from  the  best  of  the  players  in 
the  opera  houses  that  close  down  for  three  months  each  summer. 

6  The  names  he  gives  the  King  are  not  in  every  case  those  of  the  singers  who  ap- 
peared in  1876.  He  would  have  liked,  for  instance,  the  Swedish  Christine  Nilsson  for 
his  Sieglinde.  She  was  so  enthusiastic  for  Wagner  that  she  offered  herself  without 
any  fee,  he  tells  the  King.  But  she  had  not  sung  in  German  before;  moreover  her 
husband,  a  frenchman,  was  afraid  she  could  never  appear  in  Paris  again  if  she  took 
part  in  these  German  festival  performances. 
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His  tone  is  less  assured  when  he  touches  on  the  financial  side  of 
his  undertaking.  The  King's  vigorous  intervention  has  encouraged 
his  friends  and  brought  in  some  new  well-wishers:  a  number  of  Ber- 
lin painters,  for  instance,  have  agreed,  on  the  instigation  of  Countess 
Schleinitz,  to  an  auction  of  their  pictures  for  the  benefit  of  Bay- 
reuth.  But  he  confesses  that  for  the  funds  still  needed  he  must  rely 
on  the  sales  of  tickets  to  the  richer  public  when  the  dates  of  the  per- 
formances are  finally  announced.  In  the  circumstances  he  is  com- 
pelled to  ask  the  King  for  permission  to  make  immediate  use,  for 
the  most  necessary  purposes  of  the  theatre  building,  of  the  whole  - 
of  the  monies  received  for  Patronatscheine. 

The  suggestion  appears  not  to  have  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
either  the  King  or  his  Secretariat.  Ludwig  himself  was  perhaps  a 
little  chilled  for  the  moment  at  the  news  that  the  work  he  so  longed 
to  see,  and  for  which  he  had  made  so  many  sacrifices,  could  not  be 
given  before  the  summer  of  1876.  It  may  possibly  have  been  un- 
fortunate also  that  in  this  same  letter  Wagner  raised  once  more  the 
question  of  his  allowance.  He  had  settled  down  in  his  new  house 
in  the  preceding  April.  He  wishes,  he  says,  the  King  could  see  it,  if 
only  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  falsity  of  the  reports  in  the  Press  of 
the  luxury  of  it.  The  utmost  economy  has  been  practised  in  its  con- 
struction ;  but  even  so  it  could  not  have  been  achieved  but  for  the  new 
copyright  law  and  the  royalties  it  guaranteed  him,* and  his  heirs 
for  thirty  years  after  his  death.  But  at  the  moment  he  is  rather  hard 
pressed ;  consequently  he  would  be  grateful  if  his  benefactor  would 
confer  a  new  favour  on  him. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  the  2nd  March,  1869  the  King  had 
granted  him  a  loan  of  10,000  florins,  to  be  redeemed  by  monthly 
deductions  of  166  florins  40  kreuzer  from  his  pension.  These  repay- 
ments had  been  made  regularly  until  the  end  of  August,  1871, 
when  Ludwig,  at  Wagner's  request,  ordered  them  to  be  suspended 
for  the  whole  of  1871  and  1872,  the  sum  already  paid  by  Wagner 
in  respect  of  the  former  of  these  years  to  be  returned  to  him.  The 
redemption  was  to  commence  again  in  1873,  though  now  at  the 
lower  rate  of  100  gulden  a  month.  By  October,  1872  Wagner's  diffi- 
culties had  so  increased  that  he  had  to  ask  for  a  further  suspension 
of  payments:  the  request  was  granted,  his  allowance  being  paid 
him  in  full  through  1873  and  1874.  The  unredeemed  portion  of 
the  loan  in  October,  1873  was  therefore  6,500  florins.  Wkgner  now 
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asks  that  the  arrangement  for  remission  of  the  monthly  payments 
shall  be  again  extended;  as  he  points  out  to  the  King,  when  the  lia- 
bility was  originally  contracted  and  the  deductions  from  his  pen- 
sion were  first  made  he  had  not  foreseen  that  he  would  have  the  fe- 
licity of  a  large  family  to  care  for. 

On  the  23rd  October  Dufflipp  sent  Wagner  the  King's  reply.  Ex- 
emption from  the  monthly  repayments  was  to  continue  to  the  end 
of  1875.  His  Majesty  regretted,  however,  that  he  could  not  consent 
to  any  modification  of  Clause  III  of  the  contract  of  the  previous  26th 
February  with  the  Bayreuth  Theatre  Committee,  for  the  Kabinetts- 
kasse,  having  heavy  and  unceasing  demands  upon  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  King's  own  building  plans,  absolutely  could  not  dis- 
pense with  the  promised  reimbursements  in  respect  of  monies 
received  for  Patronatscheine.  "I  am  expressly  to  inform  you", 
Diifflipp  concluded, 

"that  you  are  not  to  see  any  ill-will  in  this.  It  is  simply  and  solely  that 
circumstances  compel  him  to  withhold  his  consent;  and  he  would  there- 
fore take  it  ill  if  the  matter  were  brought  up  again." 


Wagner's  calm  proposal  that  a  vital  clause  of  the  agreement  with 
the  King  should  be  set  aside  the  moment  it  became  inconvenient  to 
him  to  observe  ,it  could  hardly  have  met  with  the  approval  of  busi- 
ness men  like  Feustel  and  Muncker,  to  whom  a  contract  was  a  con- 
tract. His  verbose  and  fumbling  reply  of  the  24th  October  to  Diif- 
flipp suggests  that  he  too  was  conscious  that  he  had  gone  a  little  too 
far,  though  he  had  still  not  quite  lost  belief  in  his  power  to  work 
on  the  King's  emotions.  He  must  have  been  misunderstood,  he  says, 
if  his  letter  to  Ludwig  had  given  the  impression  that  he  wanted  an 
amendment  of  Clause  III.  What  he  had  meant  was  simply  that  an 
"exact  elucidation"  of  it  was  desirable  —  though  what  there  was 
obscure  about  it  could  not  have  been  apparent  to  anyone  but  him- 
self. If,  he  contends,  the  meaning  of  it  is  that  the  King's  loan, 
the  date  of  the  redemption  of  which  was  to  be  August,  1875, 
and  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  provide  for  the  full  construction 
and  the  fitting  up  of  the  theatre,  is  to  ensure  the  giving  of  the 
festival  in  1876,  it  is  manifest  that  this  end-result  can  only  be 
attained  if 
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6Hhe  necessary  work  in  other  directions  can  proceed  without  interrup- 
tion, for  otherwise,  even  if  the  stage-fittings  made  possible  by  the  royal 
loan  be  guaranteed,  the  performances  would  still  be  impossible  if  all 
other  needs  are  not  also  provided  for.  It  is  these  additional  essential 
works  that  we  now  have  to  consider.  We  found  that  the  surrounding 
land  will  have  to  be  properly  laid  out  if  the  theatre  is  to  be  made  ac- 
cessible in  1876.  As  we  could  not  cover  the  cost  of  this  out  of  the  royal 
loan,  I  have  resolved,  in  spite  of  my  great  repugnance  to  such  a  step, 
to  give  concerts  this  winter  in  Pesth  and  Vienna,  in  order  to  raise  en- 
tirely by  my  own  private  efforts  the  money  necessary  for  this  work  on 
the  terrain." 

Therefore  it  seems  to  him  and  his  advisers  that  while  (a)  the  loan 
is  to  be  applied  simply  and  solely  to  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the 
agreement,  and,  as  stipulated  there,  the  machinery,  fittings  and  so 
on  thus  acquired  are  to  be  the  property  of  the  Court  Secretariat 
until  the  loan  is  redeemed,  yet  (b)  the  help  afforded  by  the  loan 
will  utterly  fail  to  achieve  its  object  if  the  current  receipts  from 
other  quarters  are  not  to  be  disposed  of  "in  the  sense  of  making  the 
performances  in  1876  possible";  consequently  (c)  his  considered 
view  is  that  besides  the  work  done  in  virtue  of  the  loan  the  other 
necessary  preliminary  works  must  also  be  carried  out  —  of  course 
with  all  conceivable  economy  —  without  drawing  on  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  loan,  the  repayment  of  the  specific  advance  being  post- 
poned until  the  object  of  his  Majesty's  intervention  —  the  giving 
of  the  performances  in  1876  —  is  fully  secured*  If  Diifflipp  should 
now  tell  him  that  he  has  been  wrong  in  this  assumption,  that  the 
loan  of  100,000  thalers  was  not  intended  unconditionally  to 
achieve  an  undertaking  the  like  of  which  Germany  has  never  seen 
before,,  then  he  must  admit  that  he  has  been  sadly  in  error  and 
that  it  will  be  better  for  his  peace  of  mind  if  he  gives  up  trying 
to  finish  what  has  been  begun.  But  if  his  original  assumption  as 
to  the  King's  intentions  be  correct,  he  reiterates  his  conviction  that 
the  100,000  thalers  will  be  repaid  to  the  Kabinettskasse  on  the  30th 
August,  1876  down  to  the  last  heller  and  pfennig,  for  the  business 
direction  of  the  undertaking  is  in  good  hands. 

Wagner's  need  of  the  occasional  receipts  from  Patronatscheine 
for  the  immediate  purposes  of  his  theatre  must  have  been  dire,  for 
in  spite  of  Diifflipp's  warning  that  the  King  was  reluctant  to  hear 
of  the  matter  again  he  seems  to  have  kept  recurring  to  it  through 
the  following  year.  In  September,  1875  we  find  him  once  more 
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pressing  Dufflipp  for  a  decision  in  his  favour.  Unless,  he  says,  he 
has  permission  to  devote  the  proceeds  of  the  first  600  Scheme  to 
the  most  necessary  ends,  such  as  the  completion  of  the  fabric,  the 
fitting  up  of  the  auditorium  and  the  making  of  the  costumes,  the 
festival  will  have  to  he  called  off  for  1876,  which  means  that,  in 
spite  of  the  brilliant  success  of  the  rehearsals  of  that  summer,  pub- 
lic confidence  will  be  undermined  and  the  sacrifices  of  all  of  them 
will  be  in  vain.  Evidently  the  theatre  had  arrived  at  its  most  critical 
moment.  But,  as  usual,  the  King  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  fail 
him  in  the  hour  of  need,  though  his  own  financial  difficulties  were 
increasing  at  this  time.  On  the  27th  September  he  ordered  that 
Clause  III  should  be  so  amended  that  out  of  each  Schein  (520 
florins)  after  the  426th  the  Court  Secretariat  was  to  receive  315 
florins,  the  balance  to  be  retained  by  the  Theatre  Committee.  The 
King  added  to  this  rescript  the  words, 

"When  informing  the  Richard  Wagner  Theatre  Committee  of  this  it  is 
to  be  further  stressed  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  make  any  more  con- 
cessions in  the  matter  and  consequently  must  not  be  importuned  about 
it  again." 


But  on  the  1st  January,  1876  Wagner  had  once  more  to  tell 
Diifflipp  that  without  a  further  credit  the  final  preliminary  work 
for  the  festival  of  the  summer  of  that  year  could  not  be  carried 
through.  Dufflipp's  reply  of  the  12th,  in  which  he  promised  to  send 
Wagner's  letter  on  to  Hohenschwangau*  shows  how  serious  the 
King's  own  position  was  just  then: 

66The  contents  of  it  6  have  grieved  me  greatly,  and  I  would  gladly  reach 
out  a  helping  hand  to  you  if  I  could.  But  unfortunately  the  abyss  yawn- 
ing in  front  of  us  is  widening  each  day,  and  in  the  end  it  will  engulf 
everything.  The  last  request  of  your  Administrative  Committee  I  had 
to  leave  unconsidered  for  four  weeks,  as  there  was  no  money  in  the  de- 
partment. In  the  end  it  was  only  by  selling  bonds  at  a  loss  that  I  could 
raise  funds  to  send  the  remittance  to  Bayreuth". 

The  King  himself,  in  fact,  was  already  heading  for  bankruptcy. 
Wagner  was  in  a  situation  hardly  less  desperate.  His  Committee, 
he  told  Diifflipp  on  the  19th  January,  had  recently  estimated  that 

6  Wagner's  letter  had  made  it  clear  that  he  and  bis  Committee  were  overwhelmed 
with  anxieties. 
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preparations  for  the  festival  that  year  would  have  to  be  suspended 
unless  they  could  obtain  somewhere  a  credit  of  25/50,000  thalers. 
As  a  last  resort  they  had  made  an  appeal  to  the  Kaiser  for  help. 
He  had  favourably  commended  the  matter  to  Bismarck,  who  had 
replied  that  in  view  of  his  own  ignorance  in  matters  of  that  kind 
he  could  do  no  more  than  refer  it  to  the  Reichstag  for  discussion. 
It  seemed  likely,  said  Wagner,  that  a  grant  would  be  made,  but 
only  after  a  public  debate,  which  would  bring  all  sorts  of  annoy- 
ances in  its  train.  His  own  impulse  was  to  terminate  negotiations  in 
that  quarter  and  begin  giving  concerts  again.  But  he  asks  Diifflipp 
to  lay  the  case  once  more  before  the  King  and  find  out  whether  he 
approves  of  the  Committee  making  the  necessary  formal  petition 
to  the  Reichstag.  If  he  disapproves,  Wagner  will  of  course  not 
follow  up  that  line;  but  in  that  case  there  will  be  nothing  for  it  but 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  holding  the  festival  that  year,  as  it  will  be 
simply  impossible  to  complete  the  necessary  preliminary  work.7 

To  this  the  King  seems  to  have  made  no  reply.  Wagner  was  con- 
sequently forced  back  on  the  Berlin  plan  once  more;  he  resolved 
to  go  there  in  March  to  take  further  soundings,  for  anything  would 
be  better  than  the  public  confession  of  failure  involved  in  the 
postponement  or  abandonment  of  the  festival. 

In  his  letter  of  the  1st  October,  1874  he  had  told  the  King  that 
the  Kaiser  and  a  number  of  other  German  rulers  would  attend 
the  festival,  not  because  they  had  any  understanding  of  its  real 
significance  but  more  or  less  because  they  would  regard  it  as  the 
proper  thing  to  do.  Accordingly  he  has  erected  at  the  back  of  the 
auditorium  a  "Princes*  Gallery",  holding  about  a  hundred  people 
and  with  an  entrance  of  its  own.  This  gallery  is  to  be  at  the  sole 
disposal  of  Ludwig  whenever  he  chooses  to  see  a  performance;  and 
Wagner  asks  whether  the  King  will  honour  him  with  his  presence 
at  the  festival  or  be  deterred  by  his  well-known  objection  to  the 
company  of  his  fellow-monarchs  in  any  theatre.  Wagner  proposes 
to  ensure  his  privacy  by  giving  in  the  first  week  of  August  (1876) 
a  performance  —  really  a  final  rehearsal  —  of  the  whole  tetralogy 
for  him  alone,  no  one  else  being  admitted  to  the  theatre  on  those 
evenings.  Ludwig  replied  on  the  7th  March  (1875).  He  is  rejoiced 

7  Bismarck's  unwillingness  to  involve  the  Kaiser  in  the  Bayreuth  matter  had  once 
more  been  due  to  his  fear  that,  as  he  put  it  later  to  Poschinger,  if  Berlin  assisted 
Wagner  the  King  of  Bavaria  "would  think  we  were  poaching  on  his  preserves", 
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at  Wagner's  suggestion,  he  says,  which  will  save  him  from  having  to 
do  the  honours  to 

"tasteless  princely  colleagues  and  transplant  to  Bayreuth  the  dull, 
venal  Court  life  that  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  ever,  and  that  will  embitter 
the  artistic  delight  to  which  I  am  looking  forward  so  ardently". 

But  he  asks  that  three  complete  performances  of  this  private  kind 
shall  he  given  him,  so  inappeasable  is  his  desire  to  sink  himself  in 
Wagner's  godlike  art,  to  console  himself  for  his  years  of  weary 
waiting  for  the  Ring.  Wagner  accepts  the  suggestion  with  enthusi- 
asm; for  him  the  King's  wish  is  law. 

It  must  have  been  as  evident  to  him,  however,  as  it  is  to  us  that 
the  matter  might  not  turn  out  in  practice  as  easy  as  it  looked  on 
paper.  There  was  no  knowing  whether,  when  the  time  came,  Ludwig 
would  really  abandon  his  beloved  mountain  solitude,  or,  supposing 
him  to  do  so,  precisely  when  he  would  find  it  both  convenient  and 
possible  to  spend  so  many  days  in  Bayreuth,  There  was  a  risk  of 
the  theatre  being  disorganised  or  even  totally  immobilised  at  cer- 
tain times,  and  thereby,  of  course,  much-needed  receipts  from 
public  performances  being  lost.  These  and  other  practical  consid- 
erations were  no  doubt  in  Wagner's  mind  when,  on  the  22nd  Feb- 
ruary, 1876,  while  the  question  of  the  Berlin  subsidy  was  still  on 
the  carpet,  he  asked  Diifflipp  to  be  good  enough  to  give  him  as  defi- 
nite an  idea  as  possible  of  what  his  Majesty's  intentions  were.  The 
front  row  of  seats  in  the  new  gallery,  he  says,  is  intended  for  royal 
personages.  Behind  them  is  a  gangway,  and  behind  this  again,  on  a 
slightly  higher  level,  seats  for  the  Court  attendants.  He  is  now 
faced  with  the  problem  of  allocating  all  these  seats  for  the  various 
performances,  and  he  would  like  to  know  the  King's  wishes  as  to 
the  places  he  desires  to  be  reserved  for  his  own  use.  Ludwig  having 
already  placed  the  Bayreuth  Schloss  at  the  disposal  of  royal  vis- 
itors to  the  festival,  Wagner  further  asks  now  for  assistance  in 
making  the  delicate  necessary  arrangements  for  them  and  their  at- 
tendants. He  gives  Diifflipp  a  list  of  the  potentates  among  his  Pa- 
trons ;  it  includes  the  Kaiser,  Prince  George  of  Prussia,  the  Grand 
Dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  Baden  and  Sachsen-Weimar,  the  Dukes  of 
Dessau  and  Altenburg,  and  possibly  the  Duke  of  Meiningen.  The 
Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  will  probably  not  be 
there  in  person,  but  a  number  of  minor  German  notabilities  —  non- 
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reigning  Princes  like  Hohenlohe,  Radziwill,  Metternich  and  so  on 
—  are  sure  to  attend,  though  no  doubt  the  Duke  of  Wiirttemherg 
will  accommodate  these  at  his  Fantaisie  estate.  He  concludes  by 
asking  for  the  loan  of  a  horse*  from  the  King's  stables  to  play  the 
responsible  part  of  Grane;  he  has  been  advised  not  to  hire  a  circus 
horse,  as  these  animals  are  inclined  to  start  dancing  as  soon  as 
they  hear  music. 

From  all  this  it  looks  as  if  he  contemplated  the  King's  attend- 
ances at  the  festival  coinciding  with  those  of  some  of  the  other 
princes:  in  any  case  it  was  obviously  impossible  for  him  to  leave 
all  these  ticklish  problems  to  be  settled  offhand  when  the  time  came. 
Perhaps  the  thought  of  the  prospect  before  him  appalled  the  pri- 
vacy-loving King,  for  no  answer  seems  to  have  been  returned  to 
Wagner's  letter. 


The  general  rehearsals  for  the  festival  were  planned  to  begin  in 
the  summer  of  1876.  They  would  involve  Wagner  in.  an  expense  of 
more  than  2,000  marks  a  day  for  the  singers  and  orchestra  alone; 
so  it  is  not  surprising  that  on  the  25th  May  he  had  once  more 
pointed  out  to  Diifflipp  the  impossibility  of  his  carrying  on  to  the 
end  unless  the  King  waived  his  right  to  the  allocation  of  the 
receipts  from  Patronatscheine  to  the  liquidation  of  the  loan:  other- 
wise, he  says, 

"we  shall  not  have  a  pfennig  in  hand  to  pay  the  players  and  singers, 
who  are  due  here  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  there  will  be  nothing  for  it 
but  to  announce  the  abandonment  of  the  festival". 

All  he  needs  is  a  remission  of  the  repayments  for  two  or  three 
months  at  the  most,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  will  be  in  a  position 
to  extinguish  the  whole  loan.  (Naturally,  as  the  time  for  the  per- 
formances approached,  the  applications  for  seats  would  increase 
in  number) .  The  King  must  have  realised  the  intolerable  burden 
of  work  and  worry  that  now  lay  upon  Wagner ;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  June  Diifflipp  was  commissioned  to  assure  him  that  he  could 
rely  on  being  able  to  carry  his  great  undertaking  through.  On  the 
16th  the  Secretary  asked  the  Committee  for  a  statement  as  to  how 
the  loan  would  be  repaid  in  the  event  of  his  Majesty  granting  the 
request  for  a  moratorium.  The  advances  made  by  the  Kabinettskasse 
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between  the  23rd  May,  1874  and  June,  1876  amounted  to  216,152 
marks  (about  70,000  dialers).  On  the  29th  June  Diifflipp  could 
inform  Wagner  that  the  King  was  willing  to  forego  repayments  on 
account  of  the  loan  until  800  Patronatscheine  had  been  sold.  At 
considerable  inconvenience  to  himself,  he  had  saved  Bayreuth. 

Throughout*  all  this  time  the  personal  relations  between  Wag- 
ner and  Ludwig  were  of  the  friendliest  kind.  In  December,  1873 
the  Maximilian  Order  for  Art  and  Science  was  once  more  offered 
to  Wagner,8  and  this  time  he  accepted  it,  not  because  he  attached 
any  value  to  things  of  that  sort  but  because  he  had  no  plausible 
excuse  for  declining  it.  The  King  shared  his  opinion  on  these  mat- 
ters :  "Rest  assured",  he  wrote  him,  "that  only  when  I  learned  that 
an  Order  would  not  be  offensive  to  you  did  I  act  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  Capitular,  for  well  I  know  how  superior  you  are  to  such 
things". 

8 

Wagner  had  entered  into  possession  of  his  handsome  new  home 
on  the  28th  April,  1874,  and  in  his  letters  to  the  King  he  was 
happy  to  satisfy  his  protector's  inexhaustible  appetite  for  details  of 
his  private  life.  He  had  sought  for  a  name  for  the  house  that  would 
symbolise  his  having  found  a  refuge,  at  last,  from  the  illusions  of 
the  world.  He  found  it  in  "Wahnfried" ;  9  and  unable,  as  usual,  to 
refrain  from  breaking  into  verse  on  a  great  occasion,  he  had  had 
engraved  across  the  portal  the  lines 

Hier,  wo  mein  Wahnen  Frieden  f and  — 

WAHNFRIED 
Sei  dieses  Haus  von  mir  benannt. 

(Here  where  my  illusion  found  peace,  be  this  house  named  by  me 
Peace  from  Illusion).10  It  is  Wotan  taking  the  stage;  we  would 
hardly  be  surprised  to  hear  some  day  a  trombone  concealed  in  a 
nearby  shrubbery  give  out  the  Spear  motive.  A  sgraffito  panel  over 

3  On  an  earlier  offer  (in  1864),  which  Wagner  had  declined,  see  Vol.  Ill,  p.  316-7. 

9  "Peace  from  Wahn".  "Wahn"  is  generally  untranslatable  by  a  single  English 
word:  it  means  something  of  "illusion",  of  "error",  of  "madness",  and  other  things. 

10  Apparently  the  lines  were  jibed  at  by  the  ribald.  Ulli  Lehmann  speaks  of  them 
(LMW,  p.  211)  as  "the  much-derided  inscription"  —  a  dark  saying  into  the  meaning 
of  which  one  had  to  be  initiated. 
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the  lintel  —  the  work  of  a  Dresden  painter,  Robert  Krausse,  but 
Wagner's  own  design  —  is  allegorical.  It  had  better  be  described 
in  his  own  words  to  the  King.  It  represents  "the  Art- Work  of  the 
Future". 

"In  the  centre  is  the  Germanic  mythos.  As  we  [Cosima  and  himself] 
wanted  characteristic  physiognomies,  we  decided  here  on  the  head  of 
Ludwig  Schnorr.  From  either  side  Wotan's  ravens  are  flying  towards 
him,  and  he  reveals  the  legend  to  two  female  figures,  one  of  them,  re- 
sembling Schroder-Devrient,  representing  antique  tragedy,  while  the 
other,  with  Cosima's  head  and  mien,  represents  Music:  a  little  boy, 
armed  like  Siegfried,  and  with  my  son's  head,  stands  by  her  side  and 
looks  up  to  his  mother  happily  and  bravely." 

In  front  of  the  main  entrance  was  a  railed  enclosure  destined  to 
be  occupied  later  by  a  bust  of  the  King.  With  regard  to  this  he 
handled  his  generous  benefactor  very  skilfully.  The  granite  base 
was  already  there,  he  says,  but  difficulties  have  arisen  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bust.  He  wants  it  to  be  in  bronze,  and  in  view  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  house  and  the  setting  generally  it  will  of  course 
have  to  be  twice  life-size.  Zumbusch,  the  sculptor,  had  told  him 
that  marble  would  be  cheaper  and  easier,  since  a  bronze  casting 
would  necessitate  a  new  model,  which  would  take  time  and  cost 
much  money.  But  because  of  the  inclemency  of  the  Bayreuth  weather 
a  marble  would  have  to  be  boxed-in  with  wood  for  some  six  months 
of  the  year ;  and  Wagner's  heart  bleeds  at  the  very  thought  of  that. 
In  his  perplexity  he  can  only  stare  sadly  at  the  empty  place  and 
wonder  what  he  ought  to  do.  The  technique  worked  to  perfection; 
the  King  had  a  bronze  bust  made  and  sent  it  to  Wagner  as  a  present. 

Inside  the  house,  he  tells  the  King,  everything  has  been  planned 
so  as  to  obtain  a  large  drawing-room,  opening  out  on  to  the  garden 
at  the  back,  which  is  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  it.  Here 
are  his  books,  pictures,  memorials,  presents  and  precious  docu- 
ments of  all  kinds ;  his  piano ;  his  big  writing-desk  and  a  smaller 
one  for  Cosima.  A  well-planned  hall  contains  the  marble  busts  of 
himself  and  others:  along  the  frieze  runs  a  Scandinavian  snake- 
motive  which  frames  Echter's  pictures  of  the  Nibelung's  Ring, 
copied  from  frescoes  in  the  Munich  Residenz.  This  hall  gives  en- 
trance to  "the  modest  dining-room". 

After  breakfasting  with  Cosima,  he  tells  the  King,  at  ten  o'clock 
he  goes  down  to  the  drawing-room,  where,  if  business  allows,  he 
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works  until  one.  The  children  join  him  at  lunch,  which  is  generally 
a  merry  affair.,  little  Siegfried  being  particularly  bright.  Coffee  is 
taken  in  the  garden.  He  runs  his  eye  over  the  Bayreuth  Tagblatt  — 
the  only  newspaper  he  allows  in  the  house,  —  and  discusses  art, 
philosophy  or  life  with  Cosima.  Then  a  short  rest,  after  which  he 
goes  to  the  drawing-room,  where  he  and  Cosima  deal  with  their 
correspondence.  He  regards  it  as  one  of  his  lucky  days  when  there 
is  no  bad  news  from  the  outer  world,  when  the  post  has  brought 
him  nothing  worse  to  cope  with  than  the  usual  poems  sent  him  with 
the  request  that  he  shall  set  them  to  music,  essays  on  the  philosophy 
of  art  which  he  is  to  read  and  pass  on  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  or 
requests  from  English  and  American  art-lovers  for  his  autograph 
—  requests  which  he  has  learned  by  experience  to  ignore.  In  the 
afternoon,  all  going  well,  he  takes  a  walk,  or  drives  with  the  chil- 
dren to  the  Eremitage  or  the  Fantaisie,  or  perhaps  pays  a  visit  to 
his  theatre  —  though  as  a  rule  he  has  to  keep  away  from  this  by 
reason  of  the  daily  crowd  of  sightseers  from  near  and  far.  At  seven 
o'clock,  a  light  meal  with  the  children.  At  eight,  he  and  Cosima 
settle  down  to  reading  in  the  drawing-room,  unless  visitors  drop  in, 
in  which  case  the  evening  is  given  up  to  talk  and  music-making.  On 
these  occasions  he  entertains  what  has  come  to  be  known  locally  as 
"the  Nibelung  Chancellery"  —  a  little  group  of  devotees  who  cor- 
rect his  proofs,  copy  parts,  and  so  on,  and  whom  he  is  training  to 
be  his  coaches  and  conductors  of  the  future.  They  consist,  he  says, 
of  a  Saxon  [Hermann  Zumpe],  a  Hungarian  [Anton  Seidl,  whose 
facial  resemblance  to  Liszt,  by  the  way,  was  a  subject  of  frequent 
comment  by  our  fathers],  a  Russian  [Joseph  Rubinstein],  and  a 
Macedonian  [Demetrius  Lalas].11 

Had  it  not  been  for  his  cares  in  connection  with  the  theatre  his 
life  would  have  been  quite  an  agreeable  one.  He  must  have  missed 
the  majestic  Swiss  scenery;  but  he  had  a  new  country  to  explore 
on  his  walks  and  drives,  while  there  was  always  privacy  for  him 

11  The  last-named  seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  musical  history,  Seidl,  who  died 
in  1898  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  had  a  distinguished  career  as  a  Wagner  conductor. 
Both  he  and  Ruhinstein  will  come  into  our  story  again  later.  Zumpe  (1850—1903) 
served  as  Kapellmeister  at  various  German  theatres,  including  that  of  Munich.  A 
small  volume  of  Ms  reminiscences,  diaries  and  letters,  with  a  foreword  by  Ernst  von 
Possart,  was  published  in  1905.  His  experiences  in  Bayreuth  between  1873  and  1875 
are  told  in  Chapter  II  of  this.  > 

Franz  Fischer,  Felix  Mottl  and  one  or  two  others  also  functioned  in  the  Kanzlei 
at  various  times. 
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in  the  great  garden  of  the  Neues  Sehloss,  into  which  the  King  had 
given  him  permission  to  make  a  little  gateway  from  his  own  gar- 
den at  the  rear  of  the  house.  His  most  serious  trouble,  apart  from 
the  finances  of  the  theatre,  was  the  Bayreuth  climate,  to  which  he 
could  never  adapt  himself,  and  which  in  the  long  run  was  to  drive 
him  out  of  the  town  for  a  considerable  part  of  each  year. 
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WE  CAN  now  take  up  the  general  narrative  again  at  the  point 
at  which  it  had  to  he  interrupted  in  order  to  tell  to  the  end 
the  story  of  the  King's  rescue  of  Bayreuth. 

The  year  1874  made  several  gaps  in  the  circle  of  Wagner's  older 
friends  and  acquaintances.  His  servant  of  former  years,  Franz 
Mrazeck,  died  in  Munich  in  January.  He  was  followed  in  February 
hy  Wagner's  sister  Luise  Brockhaus,  in  May  by  Franz  Schott  and 
Mme  Mouchanoff-Kalergis,  in  October  by  Peter  Cornelius,  Hein- 
rich  Wolfram  (the  husband  of  Wagner's  sister  Klara),  and  Albert 
Wagner,  the  oldest  member  of  the  family.  (Klara  Wolfram  died  in 
the  following  March).  Mme  Mouchanoff  and  Cornelius,  like  Frau 
Julie  Hitter,  Uhlig,  Baudelaire,  Rossini,  Auber,  Halevy,  Berlioz, 
and  many  others  who  had  watched  the  struggles  of  Wagner's  early 
and  middle  periods  with  varying  degrees  of  sympathy  or  detach- 
ment, did  not  live  to  see  his  final  resounding  triumph. 

He  had  been  right  when  he  told  King  Ludwig  that  a  new  genera- 
tion had  sprung  up  that  looked  to  him  for  leadership.  The  Hillers 
and  the  Dorns  and  others  of  that  type,  though  still  alive  and  as  busy 
as  ever,  were  now  no  more  than  symbols  of  a  German  musical  world 
that  had  almost  passed  away.  Wagner's  present  friends,  coadjutors 
and  devotees  were  mostly  young  people  for  whom  he  was  the  central 
orb  of  a  new  and  glorious  system.  The  King  was  twenty-nine ;  Billow, 
the  oldest  of  them  all,  but  still  young,  was  forty-four;  Nietzsche 
was  thirty.  Some  of  the  older  singers,  such  as  Niemann  (forty- 
three),  Betz  (thirty-nine),  and  Karl  Hill  (forty-three)  were  finding 
a  new  youth  in  Wagner's  art;  while  all  over  Germany  there  was 
springing  up  a  younger  generation  of  singers  devoted  to  him  and 
destined  to  rise  to  fame  on  his  shoulders.  In  1874  Vogl  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Therese  Thoma,  were  twenty-nine;  Marianne 
Brandt  was  thirty-three;  Amalie  Materna  twenty-nine;  Eugen  Gura 
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thirty-two;  Lilli  Lehmann  twenty-six;  Georg  Unger  thirty-seven; 
Hedwig  Reicher-Kindermann  twenty-one;  Theodor  Reichmann  (the 
first  Amfortas)  twenty-five;  Hermann  Winkelmann  (the  first  Parsi- 
fal) twenty-five;  Heinrich  Gudehus  twenty -nine;  Therese  Malten 
nineteen.  Side  by  side  with  these  was  growing  up  a  type  of  con- 
ductor very  different  from  the  plodding  time-beaters  of  Wagner's 
early  and  middle  years  —  Richter  (thirty-one  in  1874) ,  Seidl 
(twenty-four) 5  Hermann  Levi  (thirty-five),  Zumpe  (twenty- four)  ; 
while  in  the  middle  and  further  distance  new  waves  of  conducting 
talent  were  preparing  to  form  —  Mahler  was  fourteen  in  1874, 
Karl  Muck  fifteen,  Richard  Strauss  ten,  Mottl  eighteen,  Nikisch 
nineteen,  —  along  with  a  fresh  supply  of  great  Wagnerian  singers 
and  producers.  From  1876  onwards  for  many  years  there  ema- 
nated from  Bayreuth  a  force  that  was  to  change  the  face  not  only 
of  musical  creation  but  of  musical  performance.  Wagner  had  al- 
ready achieved  the  greatest  sum  of  transformation  that  has  ever 
been  accomplished  by  one  man  in  the  whole  history  of  music;  even 
the  composers  in  this  country  or  that  whose  strong  personalities 
managed  to  assert  themselves  against  his  influence  later,  or  even 
consciously  to  rebel  against  it,  owed  more  of  their  vitality  than  their 
pride  would  sometimes  allow  them  to  admit  to  Wagner's  puissant 
loins. 


His  thoughts  during  1874  were  not  so  exclusively  concentrated 
on  his  theatre  that  he  could  not  spare  a  little  time  for  the  pleasing 
business  of  the  embellishment  of  his  fine  new  house.  His  own  finan- 
cial situation  was  obviously  worsening  for  the  time  being;  but  he 
left  the  worrying  about  that  to  Cosima.  As  usual,  his  fertile  brain 
soon  lighted  upon  a  new  expedient  for  raising  money.  From  Schotts 
he  could  wheedle  no  more  now  in  respect  of  the  still  unfinished 
Ring.  But  on  the  23rd  January,  1874  he  sprang  a  fresh  surprise  on 
his  much-enduring  publisher.  "I  need  10,000  gulden",  he  wrote, 

"to  complete  my  house  and  garden.  If  you  will  advance  me  this  sum 
at  once  in  respect  of  compositions  to  be  delivered  later,  I  will  pledge 
myself  to  supply  you,  from  half-year  to  half-year,  with  six  large  or- 
chestral works  in  all,  each  of  the  dimensions  and  the  importance  of  a 
big  overture,  the  first  of  them  to  he  delivered  by  the  end  of  the  present 
year  at  the  latest." 
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The  Gotterdanimerung,  he  says,  will  he  finished  during  the  coming 
summer;  then  he  will  have  leisure  to  work  out  some  sketches  that 
have  occupied  him  for  some  time  past.  This  sort  of  composition  will 
give  him  more  pleasure  than  to  go  on  writing  operas  merely  for  the 
theatres  to  botch,  whereas  his  purely  orchestral  works  have  always 
gone  well.  As  a  basis  of  payment  for  these  new  works  he  suggests 
the  contract  Peters  had  offered  him  for  a  new  work  after  the  suc- 
cess they  had  had  with  the  Kaisermarsch:  they  were  willing  to  give 
him  1,000  thalers  for  such  a  work,  and  he  has  no  doubt  he  could 
easily  persuade  this  rival  firm  to  pay  him  in  advance  for  six  com- 
positions of  the  sort.  In  a  word,  "thanks  to  my  rapidly  growing 
vogue  I  have  a  noose  round  your  neck,  my  worthy  publisher,  and 
if  you  don't  pay  up  handsomely  and  at  once  it  will  be  drawn  tight 
by  your  competitor  Peters  and  myself".  Then  comes  a  moving  ap- 
peal to  Schott's  better  nature:  "If  this  proposal  of  mine,  this  wish, 
this  prayer  is  somewhat  out  of  the  common,  it  is  Franz  Schott  to 
whom  I  make  it,  and  after  all  it  is  Richard  Wagner  who  is  doing 


so". 


Schott's  reply  has  not  been  published,  but  we  gather  from 
Wagner's  letters  that  he  had  not  exactly  warmed  to  the  suggestion 
in  its  entirety,  though  "in  essentials",  as  Wagner  puts  it  later,  he 
was  not  unwilling  to  consider  it.  The  vital  points  are  that  Wagner 
needs  money  and  his  value  in  the  market  is  rising.  He  suggests  an 
agreement  that  in  consideration  of  an  immediate  payment  of  10,000 
florins  in  respect  of  future  new  works  and  of  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  Ring  libretto,  he,  Richard  Wagner,  shall  deliver  to 
Schotts  henceforth  each  and  every  new  work  from  his  pen.  He  had 
presumably  forgotten  that  already  on  the  17th  January,  1862,  when 
offering  Schotts  the  score  of  the  Meistersinger,  he  had  formally 
undertaken  not  to  sell  any  of  his  existing  or  future  works  to  any 
other  publisher  without  first  giving  Schotts  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring them.  This  he  had  confirmed  in  a  further  letter  of  the  12th 
July  of  the  same  year; 

"I  do  not  regard  the  advances  you  made  to  me  as  relating  only  to  the 
publication  and  the  theatrical  management  of  my  latest  work,  the  Mei* 
stersinger,  but  stand  pledged  not  to  allow  anything  of  mine  to  be 
printed  without  having  first  offered  it  to  you,  so  that  until  my  debt  to 
you  is  extinguished  I  recognise  you  as  the  sole  legitimate  proprietor 
of  all  my  works,  now  complete,  already  in  hand,  or  yet  to  be  delivered". 
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Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  had  sold  the  score  of  the  popular 
and  profitable  Kaisermarsch  to  Peters  in  the  early  part  of  1871. 
Schott  had  evidently  protested  when  he  became  aware  of  it,  for  on 
the  13th  April  of  that  year  we  find  Wagner  airily  dismissing  the 
matter  as  of  no  real  importance.  Peters,  he  said,  had  spontane- 
ously offered  him  some  time  ago  1,500  marks  for  a  March  if  he 
cared  to  write  one;  and  he  had  decided  to  do  so  when  he  and  his 
wife  needed  money  for  their  projected  tour  of  Germany. 

"I  know,  most  esteemed  one,  that  I  am  still  indebted  to  you  for  ad- 
vances, so  that  I  could  not  have  expected  you  to  pay  cash  down  on  this 
occasion.  So  I  jumped  at  [Peters']  offer,  which  really  came  most  op- 
portunely. I  thought  you  would  take  it  ill  of  me,  but  after  all  would 
forgive  me.  And  so  —  apologies!" 

The  ever-forgiving  Schott  made  a  new  contract  with  him  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1874,  under  which  he  was  to  receive  a  fresh  advance  of 
10,000  florins  against  future  works,  with  the  proviso  that  until 
the  debt  was  redeemed  Schott  was  to  acquire  any  such  work  at 
twenty  per  cent  less  than  any  other  publisher  might  offer :  if,  how- 
ever, the  price  offered  by  the  latter  should  be  regarded  by  Schott 
as  excessive,  and  a  work  consequently  be  declined  by  him,  Wagner 
was  to  apply  the  sum  received  from  the  other  publisher  to  the 
extinguishing  of  his  debt  to  Schott.  And  having  thus  gaily  disposed 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  moment,  the  Micawber  of  Bayreuth  could 
breathe  freely  again. 

That  he  intended  to  write  the  orchestral  works  of  which  he  spoke 
is  beyond  question;  his  mind  was  occupied  with  many  plans  of 
this  kind  just  then  and  all  through  the  following  years.  But  he 
never  wrote  one  of  them ;  the  only  work  of  the  new  category  which 
Schotts  ever  received  from  him  —  and  that  was  in  1877  —  was  the 
Siegfried  Idyll,  which  had  been  written  in  1870. 


In  February  the  second  of  Nietzsche's  Thoughts  out  of  Season, 
—  The  Utility  and  Harmfulness  of  History  —  was  published.  Wag- 
ner seems  to  have  been  inwardly  cool  towards  it,  as  it  was  in  no  way 
concerned  with  him  and  his  work.  Elisabeth  will  have  it  that  al- 
ready her  brother  had  his  doubts  about  Wagner;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  lie  was  still,  at  this  time,  convinced  of  the  necessity  for 
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Bayreuth  and  grieved  by  Wagner's  difficulties.  On  the  llth  Febru- 
ary, after  commiserating  with  Malwida  von  Meysenbug  on  her  suf- 
ferings under  the  Bayreuth  climate,  he  goes  on  to  say, 

"One  distress  we  have  in  common,  one  which  hardly  anyone  else  can 
feel  so  strongly  —  our  distress  over  Bayreuth.  For  alas,  our  hopes  were 
too  great!  I  tried  first  of  all  not  to  think  any  more  about  the  trouble 
there;  then,  this  proving  impossible,  during  the  last  few  weeks  I  have 
been  thinking  hard  about  it,  searching  out  rigorously  all  the  reasons 
why  the  undertaking  is  standing  still,  perhaps,  indeed,  foundering". 

There  is  no  suggestion  here  of  waning  belief  in  Wagner;  Nietzsche's 
distress  is  occasioned  purely  and  simply  by  the  fact  that  Bayreuth 
seems  likely  to  crash  because  of  the  drying  up  of  funds ;  Wagner's 
hopes,  and  the  hopes  of  Nietzsche  himself  and  all  the  others,  had 
been  based  on  fallacious  trust  in  German  culture  and  the  German 
spirit.  Four  days  after  this  letter  we  find  Nietzsche  telling  Rohde 
that  according  to  an  announcement  in  the  Mannheim  paper  that  acts 
as  Heckel's  mouthpiece,  the  festival  is  now  positively  assured.  "If 
so,  then  the  miracle  has  happened!  Let  us  go  on  hoping!"  He  had 
begun,  he  said,  to  search  out  in  the  coolest  way  possible  the  reasons 
for  the  undertaking  having  miscarried ;  in  doing  this  he  has  "learned 
much",  and  believes  he  now  understands  Wagner  much  better  than 
he  had  formerly  done.  He  manifestly  has  in  mind  his  essay  Richard 
Wagner  in  Bayreuth,  which  was  published  in  the  following  year.  At 
that  we  shall  glance  in  due  course;  meanwhile  his  final  words  to 
Rohde  should  be  noted  —  if  the  report  be  true  and  the  "miracle" 
has  really  happened,  they  two  will  be  happy  and  hold  a  festival  of 
their  own.  Here  again  there  is  no  hint  of  any  "doubts"  about  Wag- 
ner or  about  the  value  of  Bayreuth  and  the  necessity  for  it. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  aloofness  he  detected  in  Wag- 
ner's and  Cosima's  letters  acknowledging  the  second  of  the  Thoughts 
out  of  Season  had  hurt  him,  and  not  unlikely  that  his  pride  took 
offence  at  the  tone  of  patronage  in  Cosima's  letter  and  her  criticisms 
of  his  style;  as  he  said  later,  if  Cosima,  who  after  all  was  not  a 
German,  was  so  anxious  to  improve  the  style  of  German  writers 
she  might  do  worse  than  make  a  beginning  with  that  of  Richard. 
It  is  notable  that  in  a  letter  of  the  following  April  to  Gersdorff  he 
makes  it  clear  that  he  is  thoroughly  discontented  with  himself  and 
what  he  is  doing,  and  resentful  of  outer  constraints  on  what  he  is 
conscious  of  as  new  developments  within  him. 
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"I  long  for  nothing  more  than  a  little  freedom,  a  little  of  the  genuine 
breath  of  life;  and  I  revolt  against  the  unspeakable  servitude  to  which 
I  am  subject.  There  can  be  no  question  of  real  productivity  so  long  as 
one  feels  so  unf ree,  so  full  of  suffering  and  the  sense  of  being  weighed 
down  by  embarrassments.  Shall  I  ever  be  able  to  achieve  this?  I  doubt 
it  more  and  more.  .  ." 

He  was  becoming  increasingly  out  of  tune  with  his  Basel  environ- 
ment and  his  professional  routine.1  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
a  minor  conflict  was  already  beginning  within  him  with  respect  to 
Wagner.  It  was  not,  as  the  older  Nietzscheans  would  have  had  us 
believe,  that  he  had  thought  out  the  whole  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
matter  afresh  and  come  to  the  reasoned  though  as  yet  tentative  con- 
clusion that  Wagner  was  not  all  he  had  taken  him  to  be.  The  trouble 
was  simply  and  solely  the  counterpart  of  Wagner's  trouble  with 
regard  to  him.  For  the  now  developing  "positivist"  side  of  Nie- 
tzsche's thinking  Wagner  had  no  use,  because  it  had  no  bearing  on 
his  own  life-ends.  Nietzsche,  for  his  part,  being  what  he  was,  could 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  if  Wagner  did  not  alter  the 
whole  orientation  of  his  thought  when  he  changed  his,  then  Wagner 
must  be  a  besotted  self-illusionist,  and  everything  for  which  lie  stood 
a  danger  to  German  culture.  To  go  his  own  new  way  quietly  and  let 
Wagner  go  his  was  impossible  to  one  so  arrogantly  self-centred  as 
himself.  A  complete  breach  between  the  two  men  some  time  or  other 
was  therefore  a  certainty, 

4 

But  while  the  younger  man,  as  yet  rather  unsure  of  himself, 
fretted  himself  over  his  unsureness  and  was  only  too  prone  to  visit 
the  consequences  of  it  on  others,  the  older  and  harder  one,  his  metal 
tempered  in  many  a  fire,  never  doubting  himself  for  a  moment, 
pressed  on  unceasingly  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  tyrannic 
nature  towards  his  clearly-seen  goal.  The  summer  of  1874  was 
mainly  devoted  to  preludial  studies  for  the  festival  of  two  years 

1  See,  on  this  point,  his  letter  of  the  winter  of  1873-4  (NGB,  I,  263  ff)  to  the 
musician  Carl  Fuchs,  who  thought  of  settling  in  Basel  as  a  teacher.  Nietzsche  says 
that  he  and  Professor  Overbeck  have  often  thought  of  fleeing  from  it  all  into  some 
corner  of  the  world  where  they  can  be  free  to  live  and  to  think.  Rohde,  again,  con- 
fesses to  Nietzsche  his  own  disheartenment  over  everything,  his  uncertainty  as  to 
his  direction,  his  feeling  that  he  is  alone  in  the  world,  without  friends,  without  con- 
solations. 
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later.  As  early  as  the  preceding  March  he  had  settled  down  in  ear- 
nest to  the  problem  of  choosing  his  cast.  With  regard  to  the  women 
he  was  still  very  uncertain;  and  as  to  the  men,  he  had  more  or  less 
definitely  decided  only  on  four  —  Betz  as  Wotan,  Niemann  as 
Siegmund,  Hill  as  Alberich,  and  Emil  Scaria,  of  Vienna,  as  Hagen. 
With  some  of  these  he  was  to  have  trouble  from  time  to  time,  for 
they  were  old  enough  on  the  one  hand  to  have  acquired  theatrical 
habits  of  which  he  found  it  hard  to  break  them*  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  have  won  great  popularity  in  their  own  theatres  in  virtue 
of  these  very  habits,  so  that  their  pride  jibbed  at  the  suggestion 
that  they  had  anything  to  learn,  even  from  a  Wagner.  Scaria,  who 
was  thirty-six  in  1874,  was  naturally  gifted,  but  both  his  musical 
and  his  general  education  left  much  to  be  desired.  He  came  to 
Bayreuth  towards  the  end  of  June  bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm, 
but  Wagner  soon  discovered  that  as  yet  he  had  not  even  read  the 
text  of  the  Ring  I  He  was  at  once  taken  in  hand  by  Richter,  who 
spent  two  months  in  Bayreuth,  helping  Wagner  in  testing  and  coach- 
ing such  of  the  singers  as  presented  themselves  that  summer. 

The  best  impression  was  made  by  Hill,  who,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  he  seemed  to  have  been  created  by  nature  for  the  part  of  Albe- 
rich,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  culture.  Of  Betz  and  Nie- 
mann Wagner  felt  that  he  could  be  reasonably  sure  when  they  had 
had  some  instruction  from  him.  Scaria  had  the  right  voice  for  Hagen 
and  much  of  the  temperament  for  the  part.  So  far,  then,  all  was 
reasonably  well.  But  the  Siegfried  and  the  Brynhilde  were  yet  to  be 
found.  For  the  former,  Wagner  first  of  all  had  in  view  Franz  Diener, 
a  young  Heldentenor  of  twenty-five,  whose  shortcomings^  however, 
soon  became  manifest.  Then  Richter  thought  he  had  discovered  the 
right  man  in  one  Franz  Glatz,  a  young  Hungarian  jurist  who  had 
the  presence  for  the  part,  a  powerful  voice  of  much  promise,  and 
something  of  the  culture  Wagner  so  much  desired  in  his  singers.  The 
fact  that  he  had  had  no  stage  experience  was  if  anything  in  his  fa- 
vour, for  at  least  he  would  have  no  conventional  theatrical  tricks 
to  unlearn.  But  the  hopes  built  on  him  soon  foundered:  his  vocal 
method  proved  too  faulty  to  be  capable  of  reformation  within  any 
reasonable  time,  and  it  was  tolerably  clear  that  he  would  not  last 
out  a  long  series  of  rehearsals  and  performances,  Therese  Vogl 
had  been  chosen  for  Sieglinde,  but  Wagner  seems  to  have  had  at  this 
time  no  thought  of  using  her  husband  even  for  the  part  of  Loge, 
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which  he  was  destined  to  take  in  the  end.  For  his  Loge  Wagner  had 
in  mind  in  1874  George  Unger,  of  Mannheim.,  who,  however,  be- 
came., faute  de  mieux,  the  first  Siegfried  —  incidental  evidence  of 
the  difficulty  Wagner  had  for  a  long  time  in  casting  that  important 
role.  His  distress  with  regard  to  the  equally  important  Brynhilde, 
who  has  to  carry  so  much  of  the  tetralogy  on  her  shoulders  from  the 
Valkyrie  onwards,  was  ended  when  Amalie  Materna  came  to  Bay- 
reuth  in  July*  She  was  a  member  of  the  Vienna  company,  and  had 
been  recommended  to  Wagner  by  her  colleague  Scaria.  A  round 
of  "guest"  performances  in  Germany  and  London  that  summer 
made  it  impossible  for  Wagner,  who  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  her 
except  by  hearsay,  to  see  her  on  the  stage ;  and  for  some  days  after 
her  arrival  in  Bayreuth  she  was  so  hoarse  that  she  could  not  sing 
for  him.  But  when  she  did  so  he  realised  at  once  that  he  had  found 
his  Brynhilde. 

In  general,  though  some  progress  was  made  in  1874,  much  was 
still  uncertain.  Still,  a  beginning  had  been  made ;  Wagner  and  his 
assistants  had  given  a  few  of  the  leading  singers  instruction  enough 
to  provide  them  with  material  to  work  upon  during  the  twelve 
months  that  were  to  intervene  before  they  would  come  together  again 
in  Bayreuth.  For  the  rest  he  could  only  hope  that  by  the  summer 
of  1875,  when  the  real  work  of  tuition  would  begin,  most  at  any 
rate  of  his  problems  of  casting  would  have  solved  themselves.  But 
he  had  no  intention  of  being  rushed.  Reputations  meant  nothing  to 
him;  either  the  right  new  singers  would  have  to  drop  into  his  lap 
from  heaven  or  he  would  take  some  of  the  older  ones  to  pieces  and 
rebuild  them  on  his  own  lines.  One  of  the  singers  who  called  on  him 
in  August,  1874  was  Marianne  Brandt,  of  Berlin^  who  was  destined 
to  sing  Kundry  in  some  of  the  Parsifal  performances  of  1882.  She 
had  a  European  fame ;  but  Wagner  seems  to  have  been  only  mildly 
impressed  when  she  sang  him  some  selections  from  the  role  of 
Ortrud.  It  is  she  to  whom  he  refers,  without  naming  her,  in  a  pas- 
sage near  the  end  of  his  Retrospect  of  the  Stage-Festivals  of  1876.2 
According  to  him,  this  "very  talented  singer,  whom  my  tuition  in 
several  roles  of  my  operas  in  years  gone  by  had  helped  to  great 
renown",  had  "declined  to  co-operate  in  our  festival"  on  the  ground 
that  in  an  environment  such  as  that  of  the  Berlin  Opera  House  "one 

*  RWGS,  X,  116-7.  The  article  was  first  published  in  the  Bayreuther  Blatter  of 
December,  1878. 
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becomes  so  bad".  It  may  have  been  so,  though  we  suspect  that 
Wagner's  main  object  when  penning  that  sentence  was  to  administer 
a  slap  in  the  face  to  Hiilsen.  But  the  basic  truth  seems  to  have  been 
that  she  had  been  offered  the  role  of  Waltraute  and  had  deemed 
so  "small"  a  part  rather  beneath  her  dignity.  From  a  letter  of  hers 
of  August,  1874  to  Liszt  we  gather  that  she  did  not  greatly  care  for 
a  "narrative"  part  like  this;  she  felt  that  her  strength  lay  in  dra- 
matic changes  of  passion.  But  Wagner  had  no  use  for  singers  who 
wanted  to  be  just  their  usual  selves  in  the  Ring. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  singers  who  caused  him  anxiety.  Not  only 
did  occasional  small  differences  of  opinion  arise  between  him  and 
his  stage  craftsmen  but  these  gentry  began  to  develop  .differences 
between  themselves  in  which  he  necessarily  became  involved.  It  had 
been  arranged,  it  will  be  remembered*  that  the  execution  of  Joseph 
Hoffmann's  designs  for  the  scenery  should  be  entrusted  to  the  broth- 
ers Bruckner,  of  Coburg,  who  had  the  necessary  facilities  and  ex- 
perience for  work  of  that  kind.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1874  trouble 
arose  between  the  artist  and  the  painters,  with  Brandt,  apparently, 
taking  the  side  of  the  latter.  It  took  some  time  to  appease  the  rival 
parties.  In  the  end,  Hoffmann  surrendered,  for  a  cash  consideration, 
his  claim  to  "inspect"  the  Briickners*  work;  but  while  the  trouble 
lasted  it  meant  yet  another  strain  on  Wagner's  sorely  taxed  time  and 
strength. 

In  spite  of  all  difficulties  and  delays,  however,  his  great  under- 
taking was  making  sure  if  slow  progress  during  tthe  summer  and 
autumn  of  1874 ;  and  in  December  the  costumes  were  commissioned 
of  Professor  Carl  Emil  Doepler  of  Berlin.  A  letter  of  the  17th 
December  to  Doepler  shows  Wagner  to  have  been  not  quite  clear 
in  his  own  mind  how  the  many  problems  of  attiring  his  gods  and 
heroes  were  to  be  solved,  though  of  one  thing  he  was  certain  —  he 
did  not  want  anything  on  the  semi-classical,  pseudo-Germanic  lines 
adopted  by  the  painters  Cornelius  and  Schnorr  in  their  illustra- 
tions of  the  Nibelungenlied*  The  problem  was  obviously  one,  in  the 
main,  for  archaeologists  who  had  specialised  in  the  Teutonic  Mid- 
dle Ages. 

8  Wagner's  very  interesting  letter  to  Doepler  will  be  found  in  RWBA,  II,  335-6. 

Doepler' s  coloured  designs,  forty-one  in  all,  were  issued  in  an  album  at  some 
later  date  —  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,  Figurinen  erfunden  und  gezeichnet  von  Prof.  Carl 
Emil  Doepler,  mil  Text  von  Clara  Steiniiz.  (Berlin,  n.d.;  but  as  the  publication  is  dedi- 
cated to  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  the  date  cannot  be  earlier  than  1888). 
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Looking  far  ahead,  as  usual,  and,  as  usual  where  matters  of  the- 
atrical practice  were  concerned,  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to 
learn  from  anyone  whose  experience  and  competence  transcended 
his  own  in  a  specialised  technical  field,  Wagner  saw  that  certain 
episodes  of  the  Ring,  and  more  particularly  that  of  the  swimming 
Rhine  Maidens,  would  call  for  the  co-operation  of  an  expert  in 
stage  movements;  and  his  experiences  at  little  Dessau  in  December, 
1872  had  brought  to  light  the  very  man  he  needed.  Though  the  Des- 
sau theatre  had  only  modest  vocal  and  orchestral  resources  at  its 
disposal  its  performance  of  Orfeo  had  been  outstandingly  good, 
thanks  in  part  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Director  Normann  but  even 
more  to  his  coadjutor  Richard  Fricke,  who,  after  a  successful  career 
as  a  dancer,  had  become  ballet-master  in  Dessau.  Wagner  had  at 
once  marked  him  out  for  co-operation  in  the  Ring  performances. 
In  August,  1874  he  asked  for  his  help  in  the  working-out  of  a  .com- 
plete plan  for  "the  choregraphic  realisation  of  the  first  scene  of  the 
Rhinegold"  in  terms  of  the  machinery  designed  by  Brandt:  for  this 
purpose  he  would  require  him  in  Bayreuth  for  the  whole  of  the  July 
and  August  of  the  following  year.  Fricke  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  at  once  began  a  thorough  study  of  the  Ring  scores. 

For  a  long  time  to  come,  Wagner's  whole  energies  had  to  go  into 
the  preparations  for  his  festival  and  the  completion  of  the  Gotter- 
ddmmerung.  He  could  no  doubt  have  dispensed  very  well  with  the 
visit  paid  him  by  Nietzsche  in  August,  a  visit  that  was  marked  by 
an  unpleasant  scene  between  them  that  has  passed  into  history. 
Nietzsche  was  obviously  in  poor  condition  physically  and  mentally,, 
more  fretted  than  ever  by  his  lack  of  harmony  with  his  Basel  en- 
vironment, and  in  general  in  one  of  those  moods  when  the  most 
saintly  among  us  can  find  no  better  way  of  relieving  his  tension 
than  by  getting  at  cross-purposes  with  whoever  happens  to  be  near- 
est him.  He  incensed  Wagner  at  the  outset  by  saying  that  he  found 
no  pleasure  now  in  the  German  language,  preferring  to  express 
himself  in  Latin.  But  worse  was  to  come.  He  had  brought  with  him 
the  piano  score  of  Brahms' s  Triumphlied  —  a  celebration,  by  eight- 
part  choir,  baritone  solo  and  orchestra,  of  the  German  victories  of 
1870/1.  Elisabeth's  story  of  what  followed  is  rather  disingenuous. 
In  one  breath  she  tells  us  that  Nietzsche  had  brought  the  score  with 
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him  "apparently  in  the  naive  belief  that  it  would  please  Wagner" ; 
in  the  next,  that  "on  further  consideration"  it  seemed  to  her  that 
"this  red-bound  volume  was  a  sort  of  experimental  object".  One 
does  not  need  to  be  a  very  profound  psychologist  to  see  that  the 
latter  is  the  genuine  explanation:  Nietzsche  simply  wanted  the  grati- 
fication of  annoying  Wagner.  The  latter,  he  knew,  had  no  great 
opinion  of  Brahms  4  as  a  composer,  and  he  had  good  reasons  for 
disliking  him  as  a  man.5  Elisabeth's  account  of  the  affair  in  later 
years,  on  the  alleged  authority  of  Wagner  himself,  ran  thus: 

"Your  brother  laid  the  red  book  on  the  piano,  and  every  time  I  came 
down  to  the  drawing-room  the  red  object  stared  at  me  —  it  literally 
exasperated  me  as  the  red  rag  does  the  bull.  I  saw  quite  clearly  that 
what  Nietzsche  was  saying  to  me  was,  cYou  see,  here  is  someone  else 
who  can  write  good  music ! '.  Well,  one  evening  I  let  myself  go  in  good 
earnest". 

He  laughed  heartily  at  the  recollection  of  it,,  Elisabeth  adds.  In 
reply  to  her  question  how  Nietzsche  had  taken  his  outburst,  Wagner 
is  said  to  have  replied, 

"He  said  nothing,  but  simply  blushed  and  looked  at  me  with  modest 
dignity.  I  would  give  a  hundred  thousand  marks  here  and  now  for  a 
demeanour  such  as  Nietzsche's  —  always  distinguished,  always  dig- 
nified. That  kind  of  thing  is  invaluable  in  this  world'5.6 

6 

That  is  quite  possible;  always,  when  he  looked  back  on  his  out- 
bursts of  temper,  Wagner  could  take  a  humorous  view  of  himself. 
But  there  are  plentiful  grounds  for  our  saying  today  that  if  Nie- 
tzsche could  describe  the  official  biographies  of  Wagner  as  "fable 
convenue  or  worse",  Elisabeth's  biography  of  her  brother  often 
falls  into  the  same  dubious  category,  —  more  especially  in  her 
thoroughly  disingenuous  handling  of  the  causes  that  led,  or  at  any 
rate  contributed,  to  Nietzsche's  mental  collapse  in  January,  1889. 
The  more  she  tries  to  veil  the  fact  that  he  had  taken  the  Brahms 
score  to  Bayreuth  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  trying  Wagner's 

4  Whose  first  symphony  did  not  appear  until  1877. 

6  See,  in  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  471-2,  the  story  of  the  trouble  Wagner  had  had  with  him 
over  the  score  of  the  Venusberg  music. 

5  She  adds  that  when  she  told  this  story  to  her  brother  he  remarked,  "Ah,  on  that 
occasion  Wagner  was  not  great." 
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temper  the  clearer  that  intention  reveals  itself  to  us.  In  her  second 
account  of  the  episode  (in  Wagner  und  Nietzsche  zur  Zeit  ihrer 
Frewndschaft)  she  tells  us  that  her  brother  took  the  Brahms  score 
with  him 

"not  suspecting,  as  I  believed  at  that  time,  that  Wagner  might  possibly 
take  it  in  the  wrong  way.  Later,  however,  I  found  among  my  brother's 
papers  the  following  note:  'The  tyrant  tolerates  no  other  individuality 
beside  his  own  and  that  of  his  intimates.  The  danger  for  Wagner  is 
great  if  he  does  not  recognise  Brahms  etc.,  and  the  Jews5." 

Well  and  good ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  honest  of  Elisabeth  to 
disclose  something  she  conceals,  that  this  private  jotting  of  Nie- 
tzsche's dates  from  the  earlier  part  of  1874:  it  occurs  among  his 
sketches  for  his  Richard  Wagner  in  Bayreuth,  together  with  sundry 
others  in  the  same  vein,  such  as : 

"Wagner's  is  a  ruling  nature,  only  then  in  its  element,  only  then  as- 
sured, moderate  and  firm :  hindrances  to  this  propensity  make  him  im- 
moderate, eccentric,  refractory".  ".  .  .  Thirdly,  he  insulted  the  Jews, 
who  today  own  most  of  the  money  and  of  the  Press.  When  he  did  this 
he  had  no  occasion  for  it;  later  it  was  revenge".  "  'False  omnipotence* 
develops  something  'tyrannical*  in  Wagner.  The  feeling  that  he  is 
without  heirs;  consequently  he  tries  to  give  the  utmost  possible  breadth 
to  his  reformatory  idea,  and  as  it  were  propagate  himself  by  adoption. 
Striving  for  legitimacy". 

(Then  follows  the  passage  about  Brahms  and  the  Jews  quoted  by 
Elisabeth.) 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  Nietzsche  had  been  brooding  discon- 
tentedly over  the  subject  of  Wagner's  "tyrannical"  nature  and  his 
dislike  of  Brahms  for  some  time  before  he  went  to  Bayreuth  in 
August.  We  need  not  take  with  absolute  literalness  the  editorial 
rubric  —  "Aus  dem  Januar  1874"  —  at  the  head  of  the  posthu- 
mously published  jottings  relating  to  the  Richard  Wagner  in  Bay- 
reuth.  There  are  nearly  seventy  of  them;  and  though  they  may 
have  been  begun  in  January  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
all  relate  to  that  month.7  As  Elisabeth  had  been  living  in  Basel  with 

7  The  extracts  from  his  note-hooks  —  some  of  them  running  to  considerable  length 
—  number  more  than  2,000.  The  arrangement  of  them  in  groups  with  such  descrip- 
tive titles  as  'The  Greeks",  "The  Philosopher",  "Richard  Wagner",  "Music,  Art, 
literature",  "Women,  Marriage",  "Nietzsche  on  himself",  and  so  on  is  the  work  of 
his  editors.  The  printed  order  of  them  is  consequently  no  precise  clue  to  the  date  of 
any  one  of  them. 
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him  since  the  April  of  1874,  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  lie  had 
often  discussed  Wagner  with  her.  The  Basel  performance  of  the 
Triumphlied  (under  Brahms  himself)  took  place  not  "in  the 
spring",  as  she  says,  but  on  the  9th  June;  and,  as  we  now  know, 
Nietzsche's  note-hooks  were  packed  by  that  time  with  memoranda 
that  show  how  far  he  had  diverged  by  now  from  Wagner.  Corre- 
lating all  the  facts,  and  Elisabeth's  comments  on  them,  it  seems 
evident  that  not  only  was  the  Nietzsche  who  went  to  Wahnfried  in 
August  already,  to  some  extent,  secretly  inimical  to  Wagner,  but  he 
had  deliberately  inflicted  the  Triumphlied  on  him  to  observe  his 
reactions  and,  he  hoped,  to  find  them  confirming  his  private  specu- 
lations as  to  Wagner's  "tyrannical"  nature  where  other  composers 
were  concerned.  Elisabeth  unwittingly  gives  her  case  away  when 
she  says  it  has  "since  occurred  to  her"  that  the  red-bound  score  was 
"a  sort  of  experimental  object".  That  was  precisely  what  it  was,  and 
no  doubt  she  was  as  well  aware  of  the  fact  all  the  time  as  her 
brother  was. 

As  an  experiment  it  lacked  science,  for  anyone  less  tactless  and 
femininely  malicious  than  Nietzsche  would  have  realised  in  ad- 
vance that  the  composer  who  was  just  then  devoting  his  whole  imag- 
inative energy  to  the  completion  of  the  colossal  Gotterddmmerwng 
was  not  likely  to  behave  normally  when  one  of  the  poorest  works 
,  of  a  composer  whom  he  disliked  so  sincerely  as  he  did  Brahms  was 
made  to  stare  him  in  the  face  every  time  he  entered  his  drawing- 
room.  In  periods  of  great  imaginative  tension  a  creative  artist  in- 
stinctively resorts  for  mental  change  to  a  type  of  art  or  literature  at 
the  furthest  remove  from  his  own  of  the  moment;  so  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  discover  from  Cosima's  diary  that  Wagner  was  taking 
particular  pleasure  at  this  time  in  such  things  as  Bo'ieldieu's  La 
Dame  blanche  and  Isouard's  charming  little  Cendrillon.  It  was  very 
thick-fingered  of  Nietzsche  to  insist,  as  he  did,  on  going  through 
a  work  which  Wagner  could  only  regard,  as  he  seems  to  have  done 
in  his  fury  of  the  moment,  as  "Handel,  Mendelssohn  and  Schu- 
mann swaddled  in  leather".8 

8  This  is  the  characterisation  of  the  Triumphlied  in  Coslma's  diary. 
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The  harassed  state  of  Wagner's  nerves  during  these  months  of 
ceaseless  work  and  worry  is  best  shown  by  the  deplorable  incident 
that  occurred  at  Triebschen  on  the  21st  November.  That  day  should 
have  been  the  greatest  one  in  Cosima's  life,  for  it  saw  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  for  which  she  had  sacrificed  so  much  and  borne 
so  much  obloquy.  On  that  day  Wagner  wrote  the  last  note  of  the 
Gotterddmmerung  orchestral  score.  The  stupendous  Ring  was  really 
finished,  after  twenty-six  years  of  preoccupation  with  it:  even  his 
death  before  it  was  produced  could  not  silence  it  now.  And  it  was 
on  this  day  of  all  days  that  he  came  nearest  to  breaking  Cosima's 
heart. 

He  had  completed  the  score,  apparently,  a  day  or  two  in  advance 
of  his  expectations.  Towards  midday  on  the  21st  he  called  to  Cosima, 
asking  her  to  bring  him  the  newspapers.  Unaware  that  the  last 
note  had  been  written,  believing  he  had  sent  for  her,  as  he  some- 
times did,  because  he  was  overwrought  and  needed  a  few  moments' 
relaxation,  and  anxious  not  to  add  to  his  nervous  tension  by  speak- 
ing of  his  work,  she  handed  him  a  letter  that  had  just  arrived  from 
Liszt,  relating  to  a  projected  meeting  of  them  all  in  Pesth.  Later  she 
encountered  Richard  as  he  was  leaving  his  room  to  go  in  to  lunch. 
He  asked  her  what  reply  she  proposed  to  send  to  her  father.  She  . 
told  him,  but,  she  says,  intentionally  kept  her  eyes  averted  from 
his  manuscript  so  as  not  to  vex  him.  (Apparently  he  was  one  of 
those  people  who  dislike  their  work  being  looked  over  until  it  is 
finished.)  But  at  this  he  took  offence:  his  score,  he  said  bitterly, 
was  complete,  "but  when  a  letter  comes  from  your  father  all  sym- 
pathy for  me  disappears".  Hurt  as  she  was,  she  remained  silent 
during  the  meal ;  but  when  it  was  over  and  he  renewed  his  "bitter 
complaints"  she  burst  into  tears  and  fled  to  her  diary  for  the  easing 
of  her  heart. 

"And  so",  she  wrote, 

"I  have  been  robbed  of  this  supreme  joy,  but  not  through  the  smallest 
stirring  of  bad  feeling  in  me.  The  fact  that  I  have  dedicated  my  life 
in  suffering  to  this  work  has  not  won  me  the  right  to  celebrate  its 
completion  in  joy.  So  I  celebrate  it  in  pain,  consecrate  the  noble, 
wonderful  work  with  my  tears,  and  thank  the  eternal  God  who  has  laid 
on  me  the  burden  of  expiating  this  completion  by  my  sorrow.  To  whom 
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can  I  tell  this  sorrow,  to  whom  voice  my  lamentation?  With  Richard 
I  can  only  keep  silence.  I  confide  it  to  these  pages;  may  they  teach 
my  Siegfried  to  cherish  no  anger,  no  hatred,  but  only  infinite  pity  for 
that  most  pitiful  of  creatures,  man.  .  .  .  May  all  my  sufferings  find 
atonement  in  this  unutterable  one!  The  children  saw  me  weeping  and 
wept  with  me,  but  they  were  soon  comforted.  Richard  went  to  his  room 
with  a  last  bitter  word.  I  sought  out  some  Tristan  chords  on  the  piano, 
but  every  theme  was  too  sadly  piercing  for  my  mood.  I  can  only  sink 
back  into  myself,  pray,  and  worship.  .  .  Hail  to  thee,  great  day  of 
achievement,  day  of  fulfilment!  If  it  is  the  lot  of  genius  to  end  its 
flight  so  high,  what  is  there  for  a  wretched  woman  to  do  ?  Only  to  suffer 
in  love  and  ecstasy." 

But  his  anger,  as  was  usual  with  him,  soon  died  down.  She  had 
hardly  closed  her  diary  when  he  came  to  her,  took  her  in  his  arms* 
and  said  that  the  cause  of  their  sufferings  was  that  they  loved  each 
other  too  passionately.  And  so,  the  next  day,  they  celebrated  the 
completion  of  the  mighty  work. 

His  contrition  was  most  fully  expressed,  perhaps,  in  a  tiny  com- 
position performed  in  Wahnfried  in  honour  of  Cosima's  birthday 
(the  25th  December)  of  that  year.  For  the  Christmas  Day  of  1873 
he  had  set  to  music  a  few  playful  lines  of  his  own  —  a  "Kinder- 
Katechismus  zu  KoseFs  Geburtstag",  as  he  described  them  —  in 
praise  of  Cosima ;  these  were  sung  by  the  children  to  a  piano  ac- 
companiment: 

Solo:  Sagt  mir,  Kinder,  was  bliiht  am  Maitag? 

Chorus:  Die  Rose,  die  Rose,  die  Ros*  im  Mai. 

5oZo:  Kinder,  wisst  ihr  auch  was  bliiht  in  der  Weihnacht? 

Chorus:  Die  Kose-  die  Kose-  die  kosende  Mama,  die  Co-si-ma! 

Solo:  Verwelkte  auch  die  Maitagsrose,  neu  erbliiht  sie  in  der 
Weihnacht  Schoosse. 

Chorus:  Ros*  im  Mai,  kos*  im  Mai,  allerliebste,  allerschonste 

Co-si-ma! 

For  the  fete  of  Christmas,  1874  Wagner  scored  the  little  piece  for 
a  small  orchestra  (strings,  flute,  oboe,  2  clarinets,  2  horns  and  bas- 
soon),, and  had  it  performed  again  in  Wahnfried  by  the  children 
and  a  body  of  players  from  Hof .  This  time,  however,  he  added  a 
postlude  based  on  the  final  bars  of  the  Gotterdamrnerung  —  the 
-  motive  of  "Redemption  by  Love".9 

9  The  score,  with  a  facsimile  of  Wagner's  manuscript,  was  published  by  Schotts 
in  1937. 
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TODAY  WE  can  see  nothing  in  that  letter  of  Liszt's  to  justify 
Wagner's  irritation,  which  probably  arose  from  its  indirectly 
reminding  him  that  he  was  more  or  less  pledged  to  participation 
with  Liszt  in  a  concert;  the  reminder  of  anything  so  distasteful  to 
him  as  concert-giving  had  had  the  misfortune  to  arrive  at  the  worst 
time  imaginable.  But  the  year  1874  moved  to  its  end  in  quiet  hap- 
piness for  them  both,  Cosima  secretly  searching  for  the  lost  manu- 
script of  the  symphony  of  Wagner's  youth,1  he  already  plunging 
deep  into  his  Parsifal  subject.  As  he  brooded  upon  this,  the  old 
desire  came  upon  him  to  lose  himself  in  the  delights  of  creation  and 
forget  his  troubles  with  the  pestilent  outer  world:  "I  wish",  he  said 
to  Cosima,  "we  were  finished  with  all  this  nonsense,  and  I  could 
get  down  to  Parsifal."  But  his  responsibilities  and  worries  with 
regard  to  Bayreuth  were  unending.  At  the  beginning  of  December 
he  had  to  go  to  Coburg  to  see  Brandt  and  the  brothers  Bruckner: 
there  he  had  at  any  rate  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  how  well  the 
full-scale  realisation  of  some  of  the  Ring  scenery  was  shaping  in 
the  studio.  But  a  musical  farce  to  which  he  was  taken  amused  him 
so  little  that  he.  left  the  theatre  before  it  was  more  than  half  over. 
At  Leipzig,  which  he  reached  on  the  20th,  he  saw  a  performance  of 
Jessonda  that  brought  him  his  first  acquaintance  with  Eugen  Gura, 
a  young  baritone  who  was  later  to  become  closely  associated  with 
his  work.  His  experiences  that  evening  led  him  to  respond  to  an  in- 
vitation of  the  editor  of  the  Musikalisches  Wochenblatt  to  write 
something  for  the  new  year's  number  of  the  paper.  His  article  on 
An  Operatic  Performance  in  Leipzig  2  begins  with  some  gaily  ironic 
remarks  abcjit  musical  journals,  their  writers  and  their  readers  — 
he  knew  <£jpo  good  reason  for  the  existence  of  any  one  of  the 


10. 
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three,  —  and  goes  on  to  a  discussion  of  the  failings  of  German 
opera  in  general  as  shown  in  Spohr's  work  (for  which  he  had  a  great 
liking) ,  and  more  particularly  in  the  performance  of  it  which  he 
had  just  heard.  It  must  have  been  a  remarkable  one  in  some  re- 
spects :  perhaps  only  in  a  German  opera  house  of  that  epoch  could 
the  spectator  have  been  rejoiced  by  the  spectacle  of  "a  young 
Brahmin  with  a  blond  moustache  and  whiskers".  But  "Wagner  speaks 
in  high  praise  of  the  Tristan  d'Acunha  of  Gura,  "a  tragic  embodi- 
ment of  the  most  moving  simplicity".  "There  was  no  doubt  about 
it",  he  adds ;  "everything  in  the  impersonation  was  pure  and  noble." 
Presumably  he  had  already  marked  Gura  out  for  a  part  in  the  Ring. 
(He  sang  Gunther  in  1876) . 

Early  in  the  new  year  the  score  of  Liszt's  latest  work.  The  Bells 
of  Strassburg,  arrived  at  Wahnfried.  Wagner  and  Cosima  found  it 
"a  curious  work^  very  effectively  put  together,  but  so  alien  to  us!" 
Richter  and  his  lately-acquired  young  wife  came  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  them,  and  already  Cosima's  intuition  fastened  on  one  or 
two  of  his  shortcomings;  she  felt  that  in  spite  of  the  closeness  of 
their  association  there  was  no  real  affinity  between  him  and  them, 
that  he  was  infected  with  the  characteristic  Viennese  levity;  and 
she  recorded  in  her  diary  "the  decided  impression  that  in  future 
Richter  will  take  other  paths".3  Her  resentment  against  him  was 
occasioned  mainly  by  the  irresponsible  way  in  which  he  had  handled 
a  scheme  for  Wagner  concerts  in  Vienna  and  Pesth.  The  essence 
of  the  whole  plan  had  been  that,  partly  for  economy's  sake,  partly 
to  spare  Wagner  unnecessary  fatigue,  the  same  programme  should 
be  given  in  both  towns,  and  the  preliminary  rehearsals,  not  only 
in  Pesth  but  in  Vienna,  be  taken  by  Richter.  But  he  had  chosen  to 
get  married  at  the  time  most  inconvenient  for  Wagner  and  for  the 
concerts,  and  when  it  came  to  the  point  he  could  not  obtain  further 
leave  from  Pesth  to  take  the  Vienna  rehearsals.  Liszt,  for  his  part, 
had  no  desire  to  appear  in  the  Austrian  capital  that  winter.  Wagner 
had  hoped  that  the  Bayreuth  fund  would  profit  to  the  extent  of 

8  There  is  abundant  testimony  that  Richter  never  won  Wagner's  full  commenda- 
tion as  a  conductor:  for  one  thing  his  rhythm  was  too  four-square.  Julius  Hey,  who 
was  almost  daily  with  Wagner  during  the  rehearsals  of  1875,  tells  us  that  "for  Wag- 
ner, Biilow  was  and  remained  the  incomparable  master  of  the  baton,  the  model 
conductor  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term."  At  Munich  he  had  achieved  marvels  in 
the  way  of  drawing  sensitive  phrasing  and  a  song-like  delivery  from  the  orchestra  not 
only  in  Wagner's  works  but  in  French  and  Italian  opera.  See  HRWV,  p.  141.  In 
later  years  Wagner  thought  most  highly  of  Seidl. 
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10,000  gulden  from  Vienna  and  5,000  from  Pesth ;  in  the  end  he  had 
to  be  content  with  less  than  this. 

He  and  Cosima  left  Bayreuth  on  the  20th  February.  During  their 
absence  the  children  were  looked  after  by  Nietzsche's  sister.4  She 
had  arrived  in  Wahnfried  early  in  the  month,  and  consequently 
saw  a  good  deal  of  Wagner  and  Cosima  before  they  left.  She  has 
left  us  a  picture  of  a  sorely  worried  Wagner,  seething  with  anger 
against  his  fellow-Germans,  and  sometimes,  in  his  more  over- 
wrought moments,  flying  out  even  at  Cosima  without  the  smallest 
provocation.  "I  often  used  to  marvel",  says  Elisabeth,  "at  her  meek- 
ness under  these  unjustifiable  outbursts  of  temper.  On  the  whole  it 
must  be  admitted  that  to  be  the  wife  of  a  genius  is  a  hard  task."  Like 
so  many  other  people,  she  was  lost  in  admiration  of  Cosima' s  com- 
bination of  charm  and  breeding  and  unbending  strength  of  will. 


The  enforced  defection  of  Richter  so  far  as  Vienna  was  con- 
cerned threw,  of  course,  extra  work  on  Wagner.  He  arrived  there 
on  the  21st,  was  received  in  state  by  the  local  Wagner  Verein,  and 
took  up  his  quarters  with  the  faithful  Standhartner.  He  made  sev- 
eral new  acquaintances  and  renewed  some  old  ones,  among  the 
latter  Princess  Sayn- Wittgenstein's  daughter  Marie  (now  Princess 
Hohenlohe) ,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  the  Zurich  days,  and  his 
former  patroness  in  Paris,  Pauline  Metternich.  He  also  met  again, 
at  the  house  of  the  painter  Makart,  his  old  friend  Semper,  now 
domiciled  in  Vienna,  and  aged  and  broken  by  a  lifetime  of  vexa- 
tions and  disappointments.  The  rehearsals  for  the  concert  began 
on  the  24th;  the  orchestra  was  that  of  the  Opera,  augmented  to 
108  players.  The  programme  consisted  entirely  of  his  own  works 
—  the  Kaisermarsch;  the  Norns  Scene  as  a  purely  orchestral  piece 
without  the  voices;  the  episode  of  Siegfried's  parting  from  Bryn- 
hilde,  followed  by  the  Rhine  Journey ;  the  scene  of  Siegfried's  death, 

4  This  was  at  Cosima's  request.  According  to  Elisabeth,  Wagner  told  Nietzsche, 
about  this  time,  that  in  the  event  of  his  death  he  wanted  him  to  act  as  Siegfried's 
guardian  "and  educator.  It  was  largely  for  this  reason  that  Nietzsche  urged  his  sister 
to  accept  the  invitation.  A  stay  in  Wahnfried,  he  said,  would  be  "a  high  school"  for 
her.  "When  I  think  of  the  multifarious  duties  I  may  have  in  the  future  as  regards 
Wagner's  family,  it  seems  to  me  most  important  that  you  shall  be  thoroughly  at 
home  there." 
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with  the  Funeral  March;  and  the  bulk  of  the  final  scene  of  the 
Gotterddmmerung.  He  was  satisfied  with  Materna,  though  obvi- 
ously she  still  had  much  to  learn.  But  as  regards  the  tenor  Glatz  he 
was  quite  disillusioned ;  there  could  be  no  question  now  of  his  ever 
being  able  to  sing  Siegfried  at  Bayreuth.  The  concert,  which  was 
given  on  the  1st  March,  ended  with  a  demonstration  of  enthusiasm 
by  the  great  audience  that  surpassed  everything  of  the  kind  in  Wag- 
ner's previous  experience  of  Vienna. 

On  the  6th  he  went  to  Pesth,  where  he  had  only  the  final  rehearsal 
to  take  for  the  concert  of  the  10th,  Richter  having  done  the  pre- 
liminary work.  Earlier  local  estimates  of  the  likely  profit  —  and 
it  has  to  be  remembered  that  Wagner  was  coming  only  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Pesth  Wagner  Verein,  and  that  if  the  proceeds  for 
Bayreuth  were  not  to  be  substantial  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  waste  his  time  and  strength  over  the  affair  —  had  had  to  be 
modified.  The  choir  for  The  Bells  of  Strassbwrg  would  mean  an 
extra  expense,  besides  immobilising  a  large  number  of  otherwise 
saleable  seats.  When  Liszt  heard  of  this  he  generously  suggested 
that  his  cantata  should  be  withdrawn  and  the  Emperor  concerto  of 
Beethoven  substituted  for  it,  he  himself  undertaking  the  solo  part 
with  his  "old  ten  fingers",  as  he  put  it.  But  -the  sacrifice  was  not 
accepted,  and  the  programme  consisted  of  the  Liszt  work;  the  con- 
certo; the  Forging  Songs  from  Siegfried;  the  scene  of  Siegfried's 
death  (with  Glatz  as  singer)  ;  and  Wotan's  Farewell,  sung  by  Herr 
Lang,  the  leading  baritone  of  the  Pesth  theatre,  who  also  took  the 
solo  part  in  The  Bells.  Liszt  conducted  his  own  work  and  Richter 
the  concerto,  in  which  the  "old  ten  fingers"  wrought  marvels  of  deli- 
cacy and  fire. 

Two  days  later  Wagner  was  in  Vienna  again,  where,  at  his  own 
desire,  the  previous  concert  was  repeated  at  lowered  prices  for  the 
benefit  of  the  les.s  affluent  music  lovers ;  this  time,  however,  Glatz 
was  replaced  by  Labatt.  On  the  15th  Wagner  and  Cosima  left  for 
Bayreuth.  The  two  Vienna  concerts  seem  to  have  brought  in  about 
9,000  arid  4,000  gulden  respectively,  that  in  Pesth  about  1,300 
gulden. 

On  the  5th,  Wagner  had  written  to  Diifflipp  offering  to  perform 
the  Gotterddmmerung  excerpts  privately  for  King  Ludwig  in  the 
Residenz  Theatre,  but  was  told  that  the  King  could  not  accept  the 
offer  until  after  Easter.  Probably  it  was  made  only  in  order  that 
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Wagner  might  have  an  excuse  for  visiting  Munich,  where  he  had 
a  double  object  in  view  —  to  hear  the  Vogls  in  Tristan  and  decide 
what  use,  if  any,  he  could  make  of  them  for  the  Ring,  and  to  get 
an  audience  of  the  King.  Ludwig  perhaps  guessed  what  his  basic 
purpose  was  and  had  no  desire  to  come  under  his  personal  spell 
just  then,  fearing  a  new  appeal  to  his  generosity  for  the  benefit  of 
Bayreuth.  After  his  return  to  Bayreuth  Wagner  urged  Hermann 
Levi  to  arrange  a  Munich  performance  of  Tristan  for  him  not  later 
than  the  6th  April;  but  Levi  was  instructed  by  Diifflipp  to  inform 
him  that  "as  his  Majesty  is  continually  unwell,  and  it  would  be  too 
painful  to  him  to  have  to  miss  a  performance  of  Tristan,  he  wishes 
this  to  be  postponed  to  the  10th  May."  Wagner's  plans  thus  came 
to  nothing;  by  the  month  of  May  his  hands  were  more  than  full 
with  other  matters. 


Although  the  preliminary  rehearsals  for  the  Ring  were  to  take 
place  that  summer,  and  the  contracts  with  the  orchestral  players 
had  been  sent  out  months  before,  Wagner  had  as  yet  hardly  more 
than  touched  the  perimeter  of  his  problem  of  casting  the  parts :  as 
he  complained  to  the  King  in  April,  while  in  any  other  nation  a 
creative  artist  would  find  his  human  material  ready  to  his  hand,  he 
had  to  make  his  out  of  the  rawest  material  —  to  say  nothing  of  all 
the  administrative  work  thrown  upon  him.  So  that  he  had  barely 
recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  his  Austrian  journey  when  he  had 
to  set  out  on  a  fresh  tour  through  Germany,  partly  in  order  to  raise 
more  money  by  concert-giving  but  mainly  to  find  singers  for  his 
festival.  He  left  Bayreuth  on  the  9th  April  for  an  itinerary  that 
included  Hanover,  Leipzig,  Brunswick  and  Berlin.  In  Hanover  he 
saw  a  performance  of  Lohengrin  in  which  the  Elsa,  Fraulein  Weck- 
erlin,  pleased  him  to  the  extent  that  he  could  offer  her  the  small 
part  of  Gutrune. 

At  a  banquet  given  him  by  the  local  Kunstlerverein  the  Hanover 
Theatre  Intendant,  Hans  von  Bronsart,  an  old  and  faithful  friend 
of  Bulow's  and  the  confidant  in  days  gone  by  of  all  his  troubles 
over  Wagner  and  Cosima,  was  conspicuous  by  his  absence.  He  de- 
clined the  invitation  to  the  banquet  on  the  simple  ground  that  "he 
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was  Billow's  friend".  "I  will  attend  with  enthusiasm  any  time",  he 
wrote  to  Billow,  "a  celebration  in  honour  of  the  greatest  composer 
of  our  day,  if  only  he  adorns  it  hy  his  personal  absence/'  Billow  im- 
plored him  to  reconsider  his  decision,  not  for  Wagner's  but  for  Bay- 
reuth's  sake,  but  Bronsart  was  implacable. 

At  a  poor  performance  of  Tannhduser  at  Brunswick  Wagner 
thought  the  Tannhauser,  Hermann  Sehrotter,  not  without  promise  if 
he  could  be  cured  of  the  bad  routine-tricks  of  so  many  of  the  Ger- 
man singers  of  that  time.  For  a  while  he  thought  of  him  as  a  pos- 
sible Siegfried;  but  this  hope  proved  as  illusory  as  so  many  others. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  offer  Schrotter  the  part  (on  the  23rd  April), 
and  a  week  or  so  after  sent  Joseph  Rubinstein  to  Leipzig  to  coach 
him  in  it.  But  a  fortnight  later  the  singer  wrote  him  that  he  would 
have  to  withdraw  from  the  agreement,  as  his  Intendant,  Herr  von 
Rudolphi,  had  taken  it  ill  that  it  had  been  entered  into  without  his 
having  been  consulted. 

On  the  24th  and  25th  Wagner  conducted  two  concerts  in  Berlin. 
The  programmes  were  on  the  same  lines  as  those  of  the  recent  con- 
certs in  Vienna,  but  this  time  he  had  an  adequate  tenor  in  Niemann: 
the  soprano,  as  before,  was  Materna.  The  net  profit  was  some  6,000 
thalers,  the  Berlin  Wagner  Verein  having  shouldered  the  expenses, 
which  amounted  to  1,800  thalers,  for  which,  however,  it  was  given 
six  Patronatscheine.  After  a  few  days  at  home  he  was  oiBF  again  to 
Vienna,  where,  on  the  6th  May,  he  gave  a  third  concert;  this  time 
the  programme  contained  Hagen's  Watch  by  the  Rhine,  sung  by 
Scaria,  in  place  of  the  Kaisermarsch.  The  tenor  was  once  more 
Labatt,.  while  Materna,  of  course,  sang  in  the  Siegfried,  and  Gotter- 
ddmmerung  excerpts.  All  in  all  Wagner  had  by  now  raised  about 
40,000  florins  for  Bayreuth  by  his  own  exhausting  exertions.  And 
still  his  sleepless  nights  were  haunted  by  the  spectre  of  bankruptcy; 
at  this  very  time  he  contemplated  handing  back  to  the  town  the  land 
in  front  of  the  theatre  terrace,  for  the  money  that  would  have  to 
be  spent  on  its  development  would  be  needed  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  summer's  rehearsals.  We  see  him,  indeed,  at  this  time  almost 
breaking  under  his  financial  and  administrative  burdens,  and  beg- 
ging  Feustel  to  be  allowed  to  concentrate  on  the  most  necessary 
work  of  teaching  the  singers  and  orchestra  their  business ;  minor 
problems  such  as  the  accommodation  of  the  visitors  to  the  festival, 
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he  thought.,  should  be  taken  entirely  off  his  hands  by  the  Bayreuth- 
ers,  who,  after  all,  would  find  his  great  undertaking  not  unprofit- 
able to  them. 

By  the  time  he  was  back  in  Wahnfried  again,  on  the  10th  May, 
he  was  no  further  than  he  had  ever  been  towards  the  final  solution 
of  his  Siegfried  problem.  And  entangled  with  this  was  another.  For 
his  Sieglinde  he  wanted  Therese  Vogl,  but  he  was  doubtful  whether 
her  consent  would  not  be  dependent  on  his  engaging  her  husband 
also  as  Siegfried.  This  he  could  not  see  his  way  to  do ;  the  most  he 
had  in  mind  for  Vogl  was  Loge.  There  was  the  possibility,  then,  if 
the  Vogls  took  offence,  of  his  having  to  look  around  for  another 
Sieglinde.  For  Siegfried,  Heckel  had  recommended  Ferdinand 
Jager,  but  the  suggestion  found  no  favour  in  Wagner's  eyes.  A  young 
tenor  of  the  Mannheim  Opera,  Georg  Unger,  had  been  well  spoken 
of  by  Heckel  and  Richter;  but  his  career  so  far  had  been  undistin- 
guished, and  Wagner,  as  late  as  the  spring  of  1875,  could  see  in 
him,  at  most,  only  a  possible  Loge,  though  his  build  and  presence 
made  him  almost  the  ideal  Siegfried.  In  the  end  it  was  Unger  who 
played  the  part  in  the  festival  of  1876,  but  not  before  Wagner  had 
gone  to  infinite  trouble  with  him  and  been  beset  by  constant  doubts 
as  to  his  capacity. 

4 

Wagner's  carefully  drawn  up  plan  of  campaign  for  the  summer 
of  1875  was  as  follows :  during  the  whole  of  July,  piano  rehearsals 
with  his  singers;  during  the  first  half  of  August,  "reading-through" 
rehearsals  for  the  orchestra,  in  which  the  singers  would  take  part; 
then  a  week  of  practice  *at  the  more  difficult  stage  situations,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  swimming  Rhine  Maidens.  He  would  be  his  own 
stage  manager  throughout;  he  needed  only  the  help  of  Richard 
Fricke  for  episodes  such  as  that  just  mentioned  —  an  experienced 
choregraphist  whose  job  it  would  be  to  translate  Wagner's  inten- 
tions into  practice,  giving  plastic  shape  to  the  singers'  evolutions  in 
the  apparatus  devised  by  Brandt.  He  wanted  Fricke  to  come  to 
Bayreuth  as  soon  as  possible  and  attend  as  many  piano  rehearsals 
as  he  could,  and  thus  acquire  a  sure  sense  of  die  "tempi"  of  the 
machinery  as  determining  the  choreographic  pattern  he  would  have 
to  work  out  during  the  next  twelve  months.  Wagner  wanted  his  help 
also  in  the  dynamic  handling  of  the  chorus  of  Gibichungs  in  the 
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second  and  third  acts  of  the  Gotterddmmerung.  Fricke  was  further 
to  keep  himself  completely  free  of  all  other  duties  for  the  whole 
three  months  of  June,  July  and  August  in  the  following  year.  He 
arrived  in  Bayreuth  on  the  20th  July  and  remained  there  until  the . 
end  of  August  (1875),  during  which  he  was  in  daily  consultation 
with  Wagner.  He  kept  a  diary  of  all  that  was  said  and  done  in  con- 
nection with  his  work  both  during  those  six  weeks  and  throughout 
the  summer  of  1876 ;  his  book  5  is  consequently  one  of  the  most 
valuable  documents  we  possess  for  the  understanding  of  Wagner's 
stage  ideals  and  his  methods  of  realising  them. 

The  singers  so  far  engaged  arrived  in  Bayreuth  at  various  times 
during  the  summer  of  1875  —  Materna,  Niemann,  Scaria,  Betz, 
Eilers  from  Coburg  (who  was  to  play  Fasolt),  Reichenberg  from 
Stettin  (Fafner),  Lilli  Lehmann,  her  sister  Marie  and  Fraulein 
Lammert  from  Berlin  (the  Rhine  Maidens),  Frau  Ja'ide  from 
Darmstadt  (Erda,  and  Waltraute  in  the  Gotterddmmerung) ,  Gura 
from  Leipzig  (Gunther),  the  two  Vogls  from  Munich,6  Hill  from 
Schwerin  (Alberich),  Marie  Haupt  from  Cassel  (Freia),  Schlosser 
from  Munich  (Mime),  Niering  from  Darmstadt  (Donner  and  Hun- 
ding),  Frau  Sadler-Grim  from  Coburg  (Fricka),  Weiss  from  Bres- 
lau  (Froh),7  together  with  Richter,  Brandt  and  Doepler,  the  de- 
signer of  the  costumes.  Hiilsen  also  came,  partly  to  ask  Wagner  to 
conduct  the  projected  first  Berlin  performance  of  Tristan,  partly  to 
inspect  the  theatre  that  by  now  was  the  talk  of  all  Germany.  He  was 
present  when,  on  the  24th  July,  a  trial  was  made  of  the  scenery  for 
the  opening  scenes  of  the  Rhinegold  and  the  Valkyrie.  In  connection 
with  the  former,  Wagner  expressed  the  desire  to  hear  how  his  mu- 
sic would  sound  in  the  theatre.  The  two  Lehmanns  and  Fraulein 
Lammert  accordingly  clambered  on  to  the  stage  from  the  auditorium 
and  sang  the  Rhine  Maidens'  trio,  Alberich  joining  in  from  the 
wings.  These  were  the  first  strains  heard  in  the  building;  and  every- 
one was  delighted  with  its  acoustics.  The  orchestra  was  heard  there 
for  the  first  time  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  August.  As  Wagner 
entered  the  theatre  that  day  he  was  given  an  ovation  by  the  person- 
nel, and  Betz  sang  Wotan's  opening  monologue: 

5  FBDJ. 

6  Vogl  was  in  no  very  good  temper.  He  already  knew  the  Siegfried  music,  he  told 
Wagner,  and  he  was  confident  that  Unger  would  not  be  ahle  to  master  it  in  time  to 
be  of  any  use  at  the  orchestral  rehearsals. 

7  It  was  Unger,  however,  who  sang  Froh  in  1876. 
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Tis  ended,  the  everlasting  work! 

On  mountain  peak 

see!  the  gods*  abode: 

stately  soar 

its  glittering  walls ! 
As  in  dreams  'twas  designed, 
as  my  will  did  direct, 

strong  and  fair 

stands  it  in  sight: 
fortress  peerless  and  proud ! 

Wagner,  deeply  moved,  thanked  them  all  in  a  few  heartfelt  words. 
The  orchestra  numbered  115,  with  64  strings.  It  was  made  up  of 
the  best  players  from  several  German  opera  houses,  with  no  less  a 
personage  than  August  Wilhelmj  as  leader.8  All  the  theatre  rehears- 
als, both  then  and  in  1876,  conformed  to  much  the  same  pattern: 
Richter  conducted,  while  Wagner,  sitting  with  the  score  in  front 
of  him  on  a  desk  lit  by  a  petroleum  lamp,  occasionally  gave  in- 
structions to  both  players  and  singers.  He  was  enchanted  with  the 
success  of  his  sunken  orchestral  pit,  with  the  violins  and  violas  near- 
est the  conductor  and  the  audience,  the  double  basses  flanking  the 
violas,  and  the  'cellos,  harps,  flutes,  oboes  and  cor  anglais  beyond 
the  main  string  group;  then,  in  the  further  middle  distance,  the 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  bassoons  and  part  of  the  horns ;  and  at  the 
back,  underneath  the  stage,  the  remaining  horns,  trumpets,  contra- 
bassoons,  trombones  and  drums.  The  blend  was  exquisite,  while 
the  heavy  brass  had  a  mellowness  not  attained  till  then  in  any  the- 
atre or  concert  hall.9  The  orchestral  rehearsals  went  on  from  the 

8  The  players  took  no  fee,  being  content  to  receive  simply  their  travelling  and 
maintenance  expenses.  Some  of  the  singers  showed  the  same  friendly  spirit. 

9  Wolfgang  Golther  (Bayreuih,  Berlin,  1904,  p.  72)  reproduces  a  design  by  Marette 
(1775)  that  anticipated  in  essentials  the  Bayreuth  plan;  the  invisible  orchestra  de- 
scends stepwise  to  a  space  beneath  the  stage,  which  thus  acts  "almost  like  a  sounding- 
board". 

The  desirability  of  removing  everything  from  the  spectators*  sight  that  might 
militate  against  the  stage  illusion  must  have  occurred  to  many  people  from  the 
earliest  days  of  opera.  Goethe,  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  had  suggested  an  invisible  or- 
chestra in  the  concert  room  also,  so  that  listeners  would  not  be  distracted  by  the 
motions  of  the  conductor  and  the  players.  In  a  chapter  on  a  "Projet  d'un  nouveau 
th£&tre"  in  his  M&moires  on  Essais  sur  la  Musique  (Paris,  1789,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  30  ff), 
Gretry^recommended  a  sloping  amphitheatrical  auditorium  holding  no  more  than 
1,000  people,  with  uniformity  of  seating  (no  boxes)  and  an  invisible  orchestra,  sepa- 
rated by  "a  wall  of  hard  stone  from  the  stage,  so  that  the  sound  may  strike  back  into 
the  auditorium". 
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1st  to  the  12th  August,  at  a  systematic  rate  of  one  act  per  day.  The 
primary  purpose  of  them  was  simply  to  give  the  players  a  broad 
idea  of  the  tetralogy  as  a  whole:  details  would  be  filled  in  during 
the  rehearsals  of  the  following  year.  On  the  13th  Wagner  gave  a 
garden  party  at  Wahnfried  for  the  whole  of  the  opera  personnel  and 
a  few  close  friends,  about  150  people  in  all.  Some  enterprising 
Jack  Sheppard  among  them  profited  by  the  occasion  to  pocket  a  few 
of  the  irreplaceable  souvenirs  lying  about  the  drawing-room,  in- 
cluding the  sole  existing  example  of  a  medal  symbolising  the  Scho- 
penhauerian  philosophy. 


On  the  whole  it  was  a  harmonious  brotherhood  that  set  sleepy 
little  Bayreuth  buzzing  and  gaping  during  those  three  months  of 
1875.  Vast  numbers  of  sausages  were  eaten  and  yast  quantities  of 
beer  were  drunk,  with  an  occasional  resort  to  more  civilised  liquors. 
The  power  of  Wagner's  personality,  the  passion  of  his  idealism,,  and 
his  unique  grasp  of  every  problem  of  opera  production  lifted  all 
the  singers  above  themselves  for  the  time  being.  Most  of  the  solo 
rehearsals  took  place  at  Wahnfried,  with  Joseph  Rubinstein  or  one 
of  the  other  members  of  the  "Kanzlei"  at  the  piano.  In  the  evenings 
there  were  parties  at  the  house,  at  which  Liszt,  who  had  arrived  In 
Bayreuth  at  the  end  of  July,  would  often  play*  In  general  the  rela- 
tions between  Wagner  and  his  singers  were  excellent.  But  occasion- 
ally one  of  them  would  become  temperamental;  and  then  a  fresh 
weight  of  care  would  fall  upon  his  already  overloaded  shoulders. 

His  greatest  trouble,  now  as  so  often  in  the  past  and  again  in  the 
future,  was  with  the  arrogant,  surly  Niemann.  The  tenor  arrived 
on  the  28th  July  in  one  of  the  atrabiliar  moods  so  frequent  with 
him.  A  large  company  had  assembled  at  the  station  to  greet  him. 
"When  he  appeared",  says  Kietz,  whose  letters  to  his  wife  from 
Bayreuth  give  us  many  sidelights  on  the  town  at  this  time,  "he 
behaved  anything  but  amiably."  He  greeted  Kietz,  but  took  no 
notice  of  any  of  the  others  with  the  exception  of  the  Vogls.  "He  in- 
.  veighed  loudly  against  having  had  to  leave  beautiful  Baden-Baden 
for  this  cold,  dreary  hole,  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  incon- 
siderate manner  spread  gloom  over  Bayreuth."  Kietz  soon  found 
himself  excluded  from  the  rehearsals  in  Wahnfried  because  Nie- 
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mann  would  not  have  anyone  present  when  he  was  singing.  On  the 
1st  August  Kietz  recorded  that  "everyone  is  in  a  very  serious  mood 
because  of  the  sudden  departure  of  Niemann,  whose  behaviour  had 
provoked  much  displeasure."  That  evening  Liszt  played  some  Beet- 
hoven at  Wahnfried.  "Wagner  was  very  quiet;  one  could  see  that 
he  was  suffering."  Later,  as  the  company  was  breaking  up,  he  spoke 
regretfully  of  the  vexatious  episodes  that  had  ended  in  Niemann's 
departure:  "Niemann",  he  said  sadly,  "is  the  only  one  who  has  not 
grasped  the  seriousness  of  our  undertaking."  "It  would  be  a  great 
loss",  adds  Kietz,  "if  a  substitute  has  to  be  found  for  Niemann,  for 
his  whole  appearance  as  well  as  his  voice  and  his  acting  fit  him  won- 
derfully for  Siegmund."  But  the  philosophical  Richter  consoled 
him:  "Don't  worry",  he  said;  "Niemann  will  be  here  for  the  per- 
formance." 

The  trouble  had  long  been  brewing.  Knowing  the  morose,  irrita- 
ble nature  of  th§  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  Wagner  always 
handled  him  with  particular  care  and  showed  him  much  trustful 
friendship ;  he  had  confided  to  him  all  his  troubles  with  regard  to 
the  casting  of  some  of  the  parts  in  the  Ring,  and  relied  largely  on 
his  estimate  of  this  singer  or  that.  But  Niemann  ,took  it  as  a  griev- 
ance that  Wagner  should  consistently  look  elsewhere  than  to  him  — 
admittedly  the  first  tenor  in  Germany  just  then  —  for  his  Siegfried. 
Wagner's  reasons  were  clear  enough:  he  wanted  someone  younger- 
looking  for  his  favourite  hero,  and  he  disliked  the  idea  of  any  two 
leading  parts  being  taken  by  the  same  singer  on  successive  nights, 
because  of  the  loss  of  illusion  this  would  involve.  Niemann's  van- 
ity, again,  rebelled  at  the  assumption  that  he  needed  to  go  to  Bay- 
reuth  and  be  coached  from  the  roots  upwards  like  the  rest  of  them. 
He  had  evidently  been  brooding  over  his  grievances  while  at  Baden- 
Baden,  for  on  the  21st  July  he  informed  Wagner  by  telegram  that 
he  had  not  studied  the  Gotterddmmerung  because  he  understood  that 
he  would  not  be  wanted  in  it.  As  the  only  possible  role  for  him  in 
that  opera  was  Siegfried,  it  is  evident  enough  what  was  in  his  mind. 
All  through  that  summer  Wagner  was  doubtful  whether  Unger 
would  prove  equal  to  the  part;  and  in  June  he  seems  to  have  feared 
that  even  if  he  could  make  a  Siegfried  in  Siegfried  out  of  him  he 
could  not  rely  on  him  to  shoulder  the  Gotterdammerung  part  also. 
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Niemann  had  not  been  many  hours  in  Bayreuth  before  he  in- 
jected his  poison  into  it.  Julius  Hey,  the  Munich  singing  teacher 
who,  at  Wagner's  request,  had  undertaken  the  vocal  improvement 
of  Unger,  has  left  us  a  contemporary  account  of  all  that  happened. 
Either  because  Niemann  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  his  part, 
or  because  his  self-esteem  resented  his  being  put  through  the  same 
mill  as  the  others,  or  —  a  consideration  which,  in  fairness  to  him, 
must  be  taken  into  account  —  because  he  could  catch  and  strike 
fire  from  a  dramatic  part  only  when  he  was  on  the  stage,10  he 
showed  up  badly  at  the  rehearsal  of  the  first  act  of  the  Valkyrie  at 
Wahnfried.  As  to  his  general  competence  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion. He  had,  Hey  tells  us,  the  presence  for  Siegniund,  an  impres- 
sive voice,  and  great  power  of  plastic  movement  and  of  facial  ex- 
pression. But  the  voice  —  by  all  accounts  of  a  baritonish  quality  — 
had  been  none  too  thoroughly  schooled:  Hey  regretted  that  Nie- 
mann could  not  have  been  taken  in  hand  by  Wagner  ten  years 
earlier,  after  the  death  of  Schnorr.  Mentally  and  temperamentally 
ill  at  ease,  the  tenor  played  nervous  pranks  with  the  tempi  and  the 
rhythm,  so  that  Wagner  had  more  than  once  to  stop  and  correct  him. 
At  last,  conscious  that  he  was  cutting  a  bad  figure  and  feeling  that 
he  must  vent  his  ill  temper  on  someone,  the  huge  bully  went  up  to 
the  little  Rubinstein,  who  had  been  accompanying  faultlessly  at  the 
piano,  seized  him  by  the  shoulders,  and  shook  him  angrily.  Wagner 
was  for  once  at  a  loss  what  to  do  or  say.  Deeply  hurt,  after  one  dis- 
approving look  at  Niemann  he  sat  silent  for  a  while,  his  eyes  fas- 
tened on  his  own  score;  then  he  said  quietly,  "Let  us  continue, 
please."  Niemann's  outburst  had  relieved  his  tension;  he  resumed 
the  duet  with  Frau  Vogl,  and  now  sang  better;  but  everyone  was 
glad  when  the  rehearsal  came  to  an  end. 

The  company  then  went  into  the  garden  —  all  except  poor  Rubin- 
stein, who  took  his  leave.  Wagner,  having  by  now  recovered  his 
equanimity,  turned  upon  his  guests  all  the  familiar  and  famous 
charm :  he  was  always  at  his  best  when  relaxing  among  his  artists. 
To  Hey  he  made  excuses  for  Niemann,  the  real  grounds  for  whose 
bad  temper  —  his  not  having  been  chosen  for  Siegfried  —  he  well 

10  It  was  for  this  reason,  says  Hey,  that  he  was  never  at  his  best  in  the  concert  hall. 
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knew,  and  lie  was  confident  that  all  would  go  well  when  the  tenor 
could  feel  himself  really  inside  the  skin  of  the  character  on  the 
stage.  He  even  saw  Niemann's  angularities  and  tempestuosities  as 
assets  for  his  Siegmund;  hetter  all  this,  he  told  Hey,  than  the  "self- 
satisfied,  pomaded,  salon  tenor-type"  that  was  his  particular  abhor- 
rence. 

Meanwhile  Niemann,  still  smouldering  inwardly,  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  tune  in  with  the  rest  of  the  gay  company,  which  included 
Liszt,  Cosima  and  Countess  Donhoff.  He  sat  down  at  a  corner  of  the 
table  of  Frau  Ja'ide  (the  Erda)  and  a  few  of  the  other  singers,  but 
sulkily  declined  any  refreshments.  At  last  the  spoiled  child  deigned 
to  take  a  piece  of  ham  which  Frau  Jai'de  sportively  reached  out  to 
him  across  the  table  on  her  fork.  The  ice  having  been  broken,  he 
in  turn  took  something  from  her  plate  with  his  own  fork,  thanked 
her,  and  left  the  company.  Cosima,  who  had  seen  this  from  afar 
and  been  annoyed  by  it,  went  into  the  house,  saying  a  few  words 
en  route  to  her  factotum  Schnappauf .  The  latter  took  a  message  to 
Frau  Jai'de,  who  at  once  followed  her  into  the  house.  She  returned 
a  few  minutes  later,  strode  in  her  best  grand  opera  style  to  her  table, 
and  said  excitedly,  "I  am  going!  What  I  have  just  been  through  I 
will  tell  you  at  Angermann's."  xl  The  horrifying  story  of  Cosima's 
reprimand  was  duly  told  to  her  colleagues  later.  Niemann  took  such 
offence  at  it  that  he  swore  that,  like  Frau  Jai'de,  he  would  shake  the 
dust  of  Bayreuth  off  his  feet.  This  no  doubt  encouraged  some  of  the 
others;  and  a  meeting  was  called  for  the  following  morning  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation.  On  the  way  to  Wahnfried  the  next  afternoon  Hey 
fell  in  with  Richter  and  a  few  others,  all  of  them  looking  grave.  It 
appeared  that  at  mid-day  Niemann  had  let  himself  go  with  Cosima, 
thrown  up  the  part  of  Siegmund,  and  definitely  refused  to  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  Bayreuth,.  Betz  had  sided  with  his  Berlin 
colleague  and  was  also  threatening  to  depart.  That ,  evening,  at 
Wahnfried,  even  Liszt's  playing  could  not  dispel  the  clouds  that  had 
settled  upon  the  place.  "We  were  too  happy!"  was  Wagner's  re- 
signed comment  upon  it  all  as  he  said  good-night  to  Hey.  Niemann 
had  been  only  three  days  in  Bayreuth;  but  during  that  time  he  had 
managed  to  spoil  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  place. 

A  letter  of  the  16th  August  to  Betz,  which  the  latter  was  to  pass  on 

11  The  famous  Bayreuth  hostelry  at  which  singers  and  players  used  to  foregather. 
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to  the  aggrieved  tenor,  shows  Wagner,  uncertain  as  he  still  was 
about  Unger,  half-resolved  now  to  entrust  both  Siegfrieds,  as  well 
as  Siegmund,  to  Niemann.  A  few  weeks  later  the  singer  was  in  Bay- 
reuth  again;  but  he  did  not  call  on  Wagner,  though  he  assured  him, 
through  Betz,  that  he  would  take  part  in  the  festival.  It  was  not  until 
October  that  Wagner  resumed  direct  communication  with  him. 


Wagner's  main  preoccupation  that  summer,  however,  was  with 
Unger.  The  young  Mannheim  tenor,  who  was  even  more  gigantic 
than  Niemann,  answered  well  enough  in  some  ways  to  Wagner's 
stage  ideal  of  his  Siegfried.  But  his  vocal  method  was  faulty,  and 
through  lack  of  artistic  individuality  he  had  reached  his  thirty- 
eighth  year  without  making  any  great  name  for  himself.  Wagner, 
however,  appears  to  have  sensed  a  latent  something  in  him;  and  in 
characteristically  thorough  fashion  he  set  himself  to  draw  it  out. 
He  persuaded  Hey,  who  had  his  confidence  as  a  teacher  of  singing, 
to  get  leave  from  the  Munich  Music  School  and  spend  some  weeks 
in  Bayreuth,  overhauling  Unger's  vocal  method  from  the  founda- 
tions upward.  He  induced  the  tenor  to  break  his  connection  with 
the  Mannheim  theatre  —  where  he  would  be  sure  to  forget,  during 
the  coming  twelve  months,  all  he  had  learned  at  Wahnfried  and 
fall  back  into  the  pitiful  old  operatic  routine,  —  and  devote  him- 
self entirely  for  a  whole  year  to  his  Bayreuth  task,  studying  vocal 
technique  with  Hey  in  Munich  and  miming  with  Wagner,  (To  make 
this  possible,  of  course,  Wagner  had  to  pay  him  a  compensatory 
allowance) .  Nor  was  this  all.  Wagner  did  not  merely  take  him  to 
pieces  and  reconstruct  him  as  an  actor,  teaching  him  a  new  art  of 
dramatic  inflection,  of  gesture,  of  movement.  He  took  him  to  pieces 
also  as  a  human  being.  He  saw  that  the  rather  sluggish  mentality 
of  the  man  was  at  war  with  the  role  chosen  for  him  —  that  of  the 
natural,  healthy,  unsophisticated  boy  cutting  like  a  shaft  of  sun- 
light through  the  world  of  black  guile  and  grey  care  that  had  sprung 
from  the  conflict  for  power  between  Wotan  and  the  Nibelungs  and 
the  curse  laid  by  Alberich  upon  the  gold.  So  Wagner  worked  to 
make  Unger  not  only  fictively  but  actually  one  with  the  character 
of  Siegfried,  transforming  his  attitude  towards  life,  modulating  his 
whole  temperament  from  the  minor  to  the  major.  It  was  uphill  work, 
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and  often  it  must  have  seemed  in  vain.  But  Wagner  persevered,  and 
so,  to  his  credit,  did  the  tenor.  He  sang  both  Siegfrieds  in  1876,  and, 
if  not  rising  to  the  full  height  of  Wagner's  ideal,  probahly  came 
nearer  to  it  than  any  other  German  tenor  could  have  done  just  then. 
On  the  22nd  August  Wagner  gave  King  Ludwig  a  resume  of  his 
work  with  the  singers  that  summer.  He  is  pleased  with  their  zeal,  he 
says,  and,  in  the  main,  content  with  his  choice  of  them.  His  one  real 
difficulty  is  over  his  Siegfried:  he  is  still  doubtful  about  Unger, 
and  fears  he  may  have  to  allot  the  part  to  Niemann,  whom  it  would 
not  suit.  The  latter9  s  Siegmund,  however,  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
greatest  achievement  of  his  career.  Materna  is  the  one  woman,  at 
present,  who  can  shoulder  the  terrific  task  of  Brynhilde;  her  vocal 
endurance  is  inexhaustible,  she  looks  the  part,  and  her  expression  is 
"sympathetic".  He  has  definitely  given  Sieglinde  to  Frau  Vogl,  as 
Fraulein  Weckerlin's  voice  had  proved  "insufficiently  energetic"  for 
the  part;  she  will  now  play  Gutrune.  Hill,  Scaria,  Vogl  and  all  the 
others  receive  their  special  word  of  praise.  The  sisters  Lehmann 
and  Fraulein  Lammert  will  make  an  incomparable  trio  of  Rhine 
Maidens;  while  his  three  Norns  will  be  singers  of  the  first  order  — 
Frau  Sadler-Griin  (his  Fricka),  Frau  Vogl  and  a  certain  Fraulein 
Preiss  from  Brunswick  (who,  however,  did  not  appear  in  1876) . 
Even  in  the  chorus  of  Gibichungs  in  the  second  act  of  the  Gotter- 
dammerung  there  will  be  several  players  of  principal  parts,  such 
as  the  Fasolt  (Eilers),  the  Fafner  (Reichenberg),  the  Donner  and 
Hunding  (Niering),  and  the  Froh  (Herrlich) .  Thanks  to  the  refusal 
of  the  orchestral  players  to  accept  anything  beyond  their  expenses, 
the  summer's  rehearsals  have  cost  him  no  more  than  12,000  marks 
for  a  total  personnel  of  140.  This  amount  he  had  himself  covered 
by  his  recent  concert- giving;  and  the  festival  now  seems  assured 
for  the  following  year.  The  stage  equipment  is  complete;  the  gas 
installation  is  well  in  hand ;  but  there  is  much  to  be  done  at  the  audi- 
torium, and  the  costumes  have  still  to  come.  Finance  is  still  his 
most  urgent  problem.  The  undertaking  will  even  now  be  crippled  if 
his  Committee  has  to  observe  strictly  the  obligation  entered  into 
with  regard  to  the  Patronatscheine ;  so  he  begs  the  King  to  allow 
him  to  retain  the  receipts  from  these  until  the  600th  certificate  is 
reached.  As  we  have  seen,  Ludwig  gave  a  command  to  this  effect  on 
the  25th  September;  and  Wagner  could  now  look  forward  to  the 
festival  year  with  more  confidence  than  ever  before. 
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The  pages  of  Hey  and  Fricke  should  be  read  by  all  who  want  to 
understand  what  Wagner  required  of  his  singers  and  actors.  There 
used  to  be  much  talk,  a  generation  or  so  ago,  about  the  so-called 
Sprechgesang  —  a  term  apparently  designed  to  make  more  accept- 
able to  us  the  canine  sounds  emitted  by  some  Wagnerian  singers 
who  had  never  learned  how  to  sing;  a  more  cynical  name  for  it  in 
those  days  was  "the  Bayreuth  bark".  But  nothing  could  be  further 
from  Wagner's  intentions  than  this  method  of  hurling  masses  of 
craggy  consonants  at  the  suffering  listener  without  any  regard  to 
either  beauty  of  tone  or  accuracy  of  pitch.  Wagner's  musical  ear 
-  was  much  too  fine  to  enable  him  to  endure  ugly  sounds  either  from 
the  orchestra  or  from  the  human  throat.  No  man  of  his  epoch  was 
more  sensitive  to  sheer  beauty  of  melodic  delivery.  The  very  life 
of  a  work,  he  always  insisted,  was  in  its  melody:  his  constant  com- 
plaint against  players  of  the  last  Beethoven  quartets  in  particular 
was  that  they  had  not  "sought  out  the  melody",  or,  having  un- 
earthed it,  could  not  make  it  sing.  A  priori,  therefore,  it  would  be 
the  height  of  absurdity  to  suppose  that  in  his  own  works  he  favoured 
mere  incisiveness  of  declamation  at  the  expense  of  beauty  of  sound, 
a  mere  "speaking  through  the  tones'*. 

Quite  the  contrary.  His  first  demand  was  for  a  bel  canto.  But  it 
would  have  to  be  a  German,  not  an  Italian  bel  canto,  for  his  music 
was  German,  not  Italian,  and  it  was  through  the  German  language, 
not  the  Italian,  that  his  singers  had  to  convey  the  meaning  of  what 
they  were  saying.  His  views  on  this  matter  are  still  of  international 
application.  Italian  opera  singing  is  what  it  is,  in  its  beauties  as  in 
its  limitations,  in  virtue  of  not  only  the  traditional  nature  of  Italian 
melody  but  the  peculiarity  of  the  Italian  language  and  the  physi- 
ology of  the  Italian  throat.  In  every  country,  every  day,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  pathetic  demonstrations  of  the  f  oily  of  singers  of  other 
nations  trying  to  imitate  what  they  call  "the  Italian  production": 
the  only  result  of  it  all  is  to  brand  diem  as  unfruitful  hybrids.  Their 
native  language  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cultural  heredity  under- 
lying what  is  being  sung,  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  trans- 
planting the  Italian  tone,  the  Italian  vowels,  the  Italian  accents, 
inflections  and  phrasings  into  music  the  whole  life  of  which  is  bound 
up  with  the  genius  of  another  tongue :  no  singer  with  a  grain  of  cul- 
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ture  could  persuade  himself  that  we  can  ever  shape  a  stanza  of 
Shakespeare  or  Tennyson  or  Goethe  or  Leconte  de  Lisle  in  song  as 
we  would  one  of  Metastasio  or  Boi'to.  Not  even  the  most  intelligent  of 
singers  can  surmount  these  national  obstacles,  as  anyone  of  the 
English-speaking  race  can  easily  convince  himself  by  listening  to 
a  first-rate  foreign  artist  singing  the  music  of  the  listener's  own 
land  in  the  listener's  own  language.  When  the  most  accomplished 
German  Lieder  singer  attempts  Purcell,  for  example,  even  if  the 
speech-accent  be  as  near  impeccable  as  makes  no  matter,  the  music 
itself  somehow  suffers  a  fatal  change  in  English  ears.  The  melodic 
phrases  do  not  slip,  from  the  tongue  with  the  shape  an  English 
singer  would  unconsciously  give  them.  Purcell  or  Elgar,  in  these 
circumstances,  becomes,  for  English  listeners,  merely  inferior 
Heine-Schumann;  just  as  in  the  parallel  Italian  case  it  becomes,  at 
its  best,  bad  Verdi  or  Puccini. 

Wagner's  complaint  against  the  German  singers  of  his  early  and 
middle  years  was  twofold :  they  tried,  with  often  ludicrous  results, 
to  produce  Italian  sounds  from  an  organ  so  physiologically  recal- 
citrant to  them  as  a  German  throat,  and,  as  a  result  of  regularly 
singing  inept  German  translations  of  popular  Italian  or  French 
operas,  they  had  come  to  lose  all  sense  not  only  of  the  specific  vir- 
tues of  their  native  speech  but  of  the  significance  of  words  in  gen- 
eral in  opera.  The  translation  meaning  nothing  to  them,  they  had 
come  to  regard  the  words  —  all  and  any  words  —  as  merely  a 
conventional  apparatus  for  "putting  themselves  across"  to  the  audi- 
ence via  the  music.  And  in  this  delusion  they  had  been  aided  and 
abetted  even  by  some  of  the  best  German  composers,  who,  intent 
only  on  writing  a  melody  that  should  curve  agreeably  on  its  own 
account,  would  often  give  the  same  line  now  one  set  of  verbal 
stresses,  now  another.  Weber,  for  instance,  first  of  all  makes  his 
heroine  say  "Was  ist  mein  Leben  gegen  diesen  Augenblick"  and  in 
the  very  next  breath  "Was  ist  mein  Leben  gegen  diesen  Augen- 
blick";  careless  of  the  fact  that  "What  is  my  life  against  this  mo- 
ment" —  which  is  what  Euryanthe  is  really  trying  to  impress  on 
us  —  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  dramatically  as  "What  is  my  life 
against  this  moment." 
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The  average  German  opera  singer  of  Wagner's  epoch  must  have 
seemed,  to  Wagner's  eyes  and  ears,  to  have  floated  himself  into 
popularity  by  very  much  the  same  methods  as  those  of  the  Dashwood 
children  in  Sense  and  Sensibility,  who  had  gained  their  uncle's 
affections  "by  such  attractions  as  are  by  no  means  unusual  in 
children  of  two  or  three  years  old:  an  imperfect  articulation,  an 
earnest  desire  of  having  their  own  way,  many  cunning  tricks,  and 
a  great  deal  of  noise"  —  a  naive  technique  of  endearment  still 
practised  with  great  success  by  some  of  our  most  highly-paid  oper- 
atic tenors  on  the  more  gullible  members  of  their  audience.  What 
Wagner  wanted  was  first  of  all  beauty  of  tone;  next,  so  perfect  a 
vocal  technique  that  the  singer  would  never  have  to  resort,  even  in 
the  most  difficult  passages,  to  anything  but  pure  singing;  then  a 
feeling  for  the  quality  of  words  as  words,  the  varying  build  and 
weight  and  ring  and  rhythm  of  them;  then  the  ability  to  bring  out 
the  verbal-dramatic  point  of  a  sentence  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
melodic-dramatic  essence  of  the  music  but  in  the  most  intimate 
collaboration  with  this,  the  two  strands  of  meaning  being  so  blended 
as  to  be  inseparable;  then  an  art  of  gesture,  pose  and  movement 
as  complete,  as  flexible  as  the  accompanying  arts  of  singing  and 
declamation;  and  finally  a  power  of  imaginative  absorption  in  the 
character  and  in  the  drama  as  a  whole,  and  of  re-creation  of  these 
from  the  inside  in  terms  of  the  actor's  own  physique  and  tempera- 
ment, that  should  make  the  whole  opera  seem  to  spring  into  life  as 
the  inspired  improvisation  of  the  moment.  What  he  could  never 
endure  was  the  application  to  one  work  or  one  situation  of  a  formula 
for  "effect"  which  the  artist  had  found  useful  in  another,  and  had 
accordingly  standardised.  He  always  insisted  that  these  standard 
recipes  were  bad  art,  whether  in  a  singer  or  in  a  conductor:  he  was 
especially  scornful,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  of  the  con- 
ductors who,  at  this  point  or  that  of  a  work,  turn  on  to  it  their 
favourite  recipe  for  excitement,  or  tenderness,  or  grace,  for  "work- 
ing-up",  for  an  "effective"  pianissimo  or  crescendo  or  accelerando, 
or  whatever  it  is  they  plume  themselves  upon  as  their  specialty.  The 
scope  for  nuance,  he  held  in  theory  and  proved  in  practice  in  his  own 
conducting,  was  infinite ;  but  it  all  ought  to  grow  naturally  out  of  the 
special  nature  of  the  composer  and  the  work  in  hand,  animating  the 
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surface  of  the  work  from  the  inside,  not  being  merely  plastered  on 
it  from  the  outside.  He  made  the  same  demands  upon  his  singers:  if 
they  could  not  create  a  character  from  the  inside  they  would  never 
do  so  hy  applying  trick-formulae  to  it  from  without. 

.When  once  they  knew  and  understood  their  part  vocally  and 
musically.,  his  further  training  was  devoted  to  helping  them  to  real- 
ise the  dramatic  conception  in  terms  of  gesture  and  action.  Here 
again  he  would  have  no  conventional  recipes ;  a  leap  or  a  blow,  a 
gesture  of  pity  or  scorn,  by  a  character  in  one  situation  would  be  in- 
applicable to  another  character  in  the  same  situation  or  a  different 
one.  He  himself  found  all  this  easy  enough,  with  his  born  genius  as 
a  mime,  and  a  mime,  moreover,  playing  in  a  work  that  had  been 
created  by  himself  and  was  filled  with  his  own  imagination  in  every 
fibre  of  its  being.  There  was  not  a  movement  of  hand  or  arm  or  eye 
or  the  whole  body  which  he  could  not  illustrate  for  each  singer  in 
each  moment  of  the  drama.  He  did  not  insist  on  a  slavish  reproduc- 
tion of  the  model  he  had  given;  what  he  wanted  was  a  translation  of 
it  into  the  singer's  own  bodily  idiom.  One  day,  for  instance,  after  he 
had  shown  Niemann  how  he  should  move  in  a  certain  situation,  the 
tenor  protested  that  while  this  was  easy  enough  for  Wagner  it  was 
impossible  for  a  man  of  his  bulk.  This  Wagner  at  once  admitted; 
and  he  left  it  to  the  singer  to  discover  how  best  he  could  achieve  the 
desired  end  in  terms  of  his  own  physical  structure.  During  the  re- 
hearsals of  1876  he  created  a  little  confusion  occasionally  among 
his  singers  by  prescribing  today  a  movement  or  a  gesture  different 
from  the  one  he  had  illustrated  for  them  yesterday.  Fricke  attrib- 
utes this  changeableness  to  forgetfulness  due  to  fatigue.  In  part  it 
may  have  been  so ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  also  that  it  came  from 
the  inexhaustible  plasticity  of  his  own  imagination :  he  was  far  too 
good  a  mime  to  imagine  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  translating  a 
given  mental  state  into  a  bodily  motion. 

But  with  whatever  difficulties  he  confronted  his  actors  from  time 
to  time  there  was  never  an  occasion  on  which  they  did  not  recognise 
his  unique  gifts  both  as  actor  and  as  producer.  It  was  in  the  re- 
hearsals of  1875  and  1876,  even  more  than  in  the  performances 
of  the  latter  year,  that  the  f  oundations  were  laid  of  the  new  art  of 
operatic  representation. 
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PREPARING    FOR    THE    FESTIVAL 


A;WEEK*S  HOLIDAY  in  Teplitz,  from  the  12th  to  the  19th  Sep- 
tember, was  all  the  relaxation  Wagner  could  allow  himself  in 
1875.  From  then  until  the  accomplishment  of  his  festival  in  the 
following  summer  he  had  hardly  a  day's  rest  from  labour  or  respite 
from  care. 

Both  he  and  Julius  Hey  were  still  rather  doubtful  whether  Unger 
would  prove  equal  to  the  task  allotted  him.  A  final  test  was  made  of 
him  in  the  theatre  in  September  in  the  difficult  third  act  of  Siegfried. 
The  tenor,  who  seems  to  have  done  cheerfully  everything  required 
of  him,  acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  that  surprised  them  both; 
even  the  exacting  Hey  was  astonished  at  the  improvement  in  his 
voice.  Wagner's  mind  was  at  once  made  up:  Unger  should  be  his 
Siegfried,  on  condition  that  he  cancelled  his  engagement  with  Diis- 
seldorf,  settled  in  Munich  for  some  months  to  continue  his  vocal 
studies  under  Hey,  and  then  went  to  Bayreuth  to  be  coached  by 
Wagner  in  the  details  of  his  acting.  The  necessary  arrangements 
were  at  once  made  with  Scherbarth,  the  Diisseldorf  opera  director. 

For  his  Christmas  gift  that  year  Wagner  sent  the  King  the  first 
three  volumes  of  Mein  Leben,  the  last  of  which  brought  the  record 
of  his  life  down  to  the  production  of  Tanrihduser  in  Paris  in  1861.x 
Ludwig,  who  remembered  that  Wagner  had  told  him  in  1865  that 
the  autobiography  would  end  with  their  first  meeting  in  May,  1864, 
the  remainder  of  the  story  of  his  life  being  left  to  Cosima  to  com- 
plete, begged  him  to  carry  his  own  work  down  at  least  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Ring  in  1876.  This,  however,  was  never  done,  for  obvious 
reasons. 

Already  he  could  foresee  a  fresh  crop  of  difficulties  ahead  of  him 
in  connection  with  the  financing  of  Bayreuth.  The  receipts  from 

1  The  fourth  and  final  volume  was  not  printed  until  1881.  See  the  present  Life, 
Vol.  II,  p.  157  note. 
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Patronatscheine  seemed  to  have  dried  up;  as  late  as  February  of 
the  following  year  only  490  had  heen  subscribed  for  out  of  the 
1,300  on  which  he  and  his  helpers  had  latterly  based  their  calcula- 
tions. So  in  the  autumn  of  1875  we  find  him  once  more  reduced  to 
petitioning  the  Kaiser  for  help,  apparently  to  the  extent  of  30,000 
thalers.  The  Kaiser  himself  seems  to  have  been  in  favour  of  grant- 
ing the  petition;  but  the  President  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer  (Del- 
briick)  was  against  it  on  purely  financial  grounds,  while  the  Min- 
ister for  Culture,  Herr  Falk,  was  a  jurist  with  no  interests  outside 
the  law.  The  Exchequer  department  advised  Wagner  to  make  an 
application  to  the  Reichstag.  His  contemptuous  reply  was  that  he 
had  had  it  in  his  mind  to  appeal  only  to  the  grace  of  the  Kaiser  and 
the  discernment  of  the  Chancellor  (Bismarck),  not  to  the  opinions 
of  the  Herren  Deputies.  The  letter  of  the  15th  October  from  the  Ex- 
chequer, suggesting  recourse  to  the  Reichstag,  had  been  addressed 
to  the  "Highwellborn  Professor  Richard  Wagner,  Bayreuth". 


His  opinion  of  his  fellow-countrymen  at  this  time  was  anything 
but  flattering  to  them;  but  although  the  vast  majority  of  them  de- 
clined to  dip  into  their  pockets  to  help  Bayreuth  his  vogue  as  an 
opera  composer  had  never  been  so  great  as  it  was  now.  Munich, 
among  other  cities,  did  its  best  to  induce  him  to  give  a  concert  there, 
or  at  any  rate  to  conduct  a  performance  of  Tristan;  and  Hermann 
Levi,2  when  making  this  request,  could  assure  him  that  during  the 
ten  years  that  had  elapsed  since  he  left  the  town  a  new  musical  gen- 
eration had  sprung  up  that  was  whole-heartedly  for  him,  such  op- 
position as  now  existed  being  confined  to  a  few  of  the  older  people 
who  could  not  or  would  not  forget  the  past.  His  reply  to  all  this 
was  that  he  had  no  desire  to  go  on  repeating  fragments  from  the 
Ring  in  the  concert  room,  that  to  conduct  a  performance  of  Tristan 
would  be  beyond  his  physical  capacity,  and  that  while  he  never 
doubted  the  affection  of  the  Miincheners  as  a  whole  for  him  the 
place  was  peopled  by  too  many  "ghosts"  with  whom  he  had  no 
desire  to  resume  acquaintance. 

In  other  quarters  his  necessities  in  connection  with  his  festival 
were  taken  advantage  of  to  subject  him  to  a  species  of  veiled  black- 

*  Be  had  been  Count  Kapellmeister  at  Munich  since  1872, 
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mail  —  "Either  do  what  we  ask  of  you,  or  you  cannot  count  on 
our  good  will  when  the  time  comes  for  us  to  grant  leave  of  absence 
to  the  singers  you  want  for  Bayreuth."  Franz  Jauner,  the  Vienna 
Opera  director,  with  such  valuable  cards  as  Materna  and  Scaria 
up  his  sleeve,  coerced  him  in  this  way  into  collaborating  in  some 
performances  of  Tannhduser  and  Lohengrin,  though  Wagner  re- 
fused to  conduct  any  of  them,  or  even  to  countenance  them  unless 
the  now  standardised  cuts  were  restored.  He  spent  six  weary  weeks 
in  Vienna,  from  the  last  day  of  October  until  the  16th  December. 
There  were  the  usual  scenes  of  wild  enthusiasm  and  the  usual  com- 
pulsory speech-making  on  his  part.  One  sentence  in  his  speech  after 
the  first  Tannhduser  performance  (on  the  22nd  November)  gave 
great  offence  in  some  quarters  and  was  gleefully  seized  upon  by 
the  hostile  portion  of  the  Press  to  stir  up  bad  blood.  He  had  re- 
minded the  audience  that  it  was  in  Vienna,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
that  he  had  first  heard  his  Lohengrin  and  realised  the  affection  of 
the  local  public  for  him:  the  memory  of  all  this,  he  added,  now 
encouraged  him  to  bring  his  works  still  closer  to  them  "to  the  extent 
that  the  forces  available  permit".3  The  next  morning  the  Press 
hounds  were  baying  delightedly  at  his  heels:  this  was  arrogance, 
they  said,  impudence,  ingratitude.  Thereupon  Wagner  called  the 
singers  together  on  the  morning  of  the  second  Tannhduser  perform- 
ance (the  25th  November)  and  cast  the  charges  from  him,  though 
he  admitted  that  the  phrase  that  had  given  such  offence  had  been 
"improvised  on  the  spur  of  the  moment".  The  truth  was  that  though 
he  could  honestly  praise  the  singers  for  the  brave  efforts  they  were 
making  on  his  behalf  he  was  incapable  of  flattering  them  beyond 
their  deserts.  He  had  already  expressed  his  gratitude,  he  said,  in  a 
letter  to  Jauner  which  the  latter  could  send  to  the  Press  if  the  per- 
sonnel so  desired.  But  if  he  did  so  Wagner  would  at  once  leave  the 
town,  since  he  would  regard  such  a  wish  on  their  part  as  evidence  of 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  him.  With  the  Press  he  himself  would  have 
nothing  to  do:  "I  despise  the  Press",  he  said  —  a  statement  which 
the  journalists,  when  it  reached  their  ears,  converted  into  "I  hate 
the  Press". 

3  The  Tannhauser  was  the  Swede  Labatt,  of  whom  Wagner  never  had  a  very  high 
opinion*  Materna  was  the  Venus:  she  had  undertaken  the  role  at  Wagner's  wish,  and 
was  apparently  not  at  her  best  in  it.  The  various  performances  were  conducted  by 
Bichter,  who  had  recently  succeeded  Dessoff  as  assistant  Kapellmeister  at  the 
Vienna  Opera. 
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Lohengrin  was  given  on  the  15th  December.  The  one  feature  of 
the  performance  that  Wagner  could  sincerely  praise  was  the  singing 
of  the  chorus.  "Don't  shout",  he  had  admonished  them  at  rehearsal; 
"sing  as  beautifully  as  you  can.,  as  if  every  one  of  you  was  a  soloist" ; 
and  they  had  taken  him  at  his  word.  (To  show  his  gratitude  to  them 
he  returned  to  Vienna  in  March  to  conduct  a  performance  of  Loh- 
engrin for  their  benefit.  This  was  the  solitary  occasion  in  his  whole 
life  when  he  conducted  this  work  of  his.  It  was  then  that  the  mot 
went  round  Vienna  that  "there  was  more  temperament  in  the  sixty- 
three-years  old  Meister  than  in  the  thirty-six-years  old  apprentice 
[Richter]."  With  the  leading  singers  he  was  less  pleased,  apart 
from  the  Ortrud  (Materna)  and  the  King  (Scaria).  To  theJElsa 
(Frau  Kupfer)  he  addressed  the  point-blank  query  "Are  you  musi- 
cal?", no  doubt  in  a  tone  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  what  his  own 
answer  to  the  question  would  be;  while  the  Lohengrin  (Georg 
Miiller)  made  him  wonder,  as  he  put  it  to  Hey,  why  on  earth  he  had 
allotted  the  leading  intellectual  parts  in  all  his  works  to  tenors. 
What  he  really  thought  of  the  Vienna  solo  personnel  is  clear  from 
a  passage  in  his  letter  of  the  26th  January,  1876  to  King  Ludwig: 

"I  achieved  miracles  there,  but  with  a  trouble  to  which  I  could  hardly 
bring  myself  to  go  through  again!  Wretched  singers  with  huge  sala- 
ries, who  openly  said  I  was  there  to  ruin  them,  because  I  pointed  out 
to  them  the  bad  habits  into  which  they  had  fallen  without  endowing 
them  with  the  strength  to  shake  them  off  for  ever !  They  admitted  I  was 
right,  but  asked  me  what  use  this  sudden  re-baptism  would  be  to  them, 
seeing  that  they  would  be  bound  to  revert  to  the  old  belief  again!" 

Among  the  minor  personnel  of  the  Vienna  Opera  at  that  time  was  a 
young  tenor,  Angelo  Neumann,  who  was  already  quietly  preparing 
himself  for  what  he  felt  to  be  his  real  career,  that  of  an  impresario. 
He  studied  Wagner's  methods  at  rehearsal  with  particular  care,  and 
has  left  us  a  record  of  them  in  the  early  pages  of  his  memoirs.4  In 
the  following  year  he  became  part-director  of  the  Leipzig  Theatre. 
The,  story  of  his  signal  services  to  Wagner  in  later  years  will  be  told 
in  due  course.  His  considered  opinion  in  1907  was  that  Wagner  was 
not  only  the  greatest  dramatist  of  all  time  but  the  greatest  stage- 
manager  and  the  greatest  actor.  "Today",  he  wrote,  "after  more 
than  thirty  years  [since  the  Vienna  performances  of  1875] ,  I  have 
an  imperishable  memory  of  certain  demonstrations  of  his  marvel- 
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Ions  gift  of  expression  as  a  mime.  I  have  never  since  been  able  to 
see  a  performance  of  Tannhduser  or  Lohengrin  without  seeing  him 
again  as  he  was  in  this  scene  or  that." 

Hanslick  and  Speidel  once  more  showed  themselves  at  their  most 
contemptible  in  their  treatment  of  him  during  his  autumn  visit  to 
Vienna,  but  the  majority  of  the  critics  were  with  him.  It  was  at 
these  performances  of  Tannhduser  that  the  opera  was  given  for  the 
first  time  in  the  definitive  revised  version,  the  new  Venusberg  music 
not  following  upon  the  complete  Dresden  overture,  as  it  had  done  in 
Paris,  but  being  dovetailed  into  it  in  the  fashion  now  familiar  to 
concert-  and  opera-goers.  The  general  verdict  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  new  matter  and  the  old  came  from  different  mental  worlds 
and  did  not  blend;  and  it  may  have  been  as  much  for  this  reason  as 
from  mere  conservatism  that  soon  after  he  had  left  Vienna  the 
Opera  reverted  to  the  overture  in  its  original  form,  which,  there  and 
everywhere,  was  one  of  the  public's  favourite  pieces.  He  left  the 
Austrian  capital  with  the  melancholy  conviction  that  even  yet  it 
had  no  real  understanding  of  his  ideal. 


Still  questing  for  singers,  he  attended,  while  he  was  in  Vienna, 
performances  of  various  works  for  most  of  which  he  probably  had 
no  great  liking,  among  them  Carmen,  Gounod's  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Goldmark's  Queen  of  Sheba,  Verdi's  Requiem  5  and  Meyerbeer's 
L'Africaine:  with  this  last  he  was  so  disgusted  that  he  left  at  the  end 
of  the  first  act.  He  went  also  to  one  of  Hellmesberger's  chamber 
concerts  at  which  Brahms  played  the  piano  part  in  his  own  new  C 
minor  quartet:  probably  a  greater  attraction  for  Wagner  was  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  Mozart's  E  flat  quartet  and,  above  all,  the 
great  A  minor  of  Beethoven. 

Most  of  his  free  evenings  he  spent  with  old  friends  or  recent 
acquaintances  such  as  Standhartner,  Semper,  the  painter  Makart, 
Bruckner,  and  —  always  a  favourite  composer  of  his  —  Johann 
Strauss.  Hellmesberger  tried  to  persuade  him  to  pay  a  diplomatic 
visit  of  quasi-inspection  to  the  Marchesi  singing  classes  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, but  this  he  bluntly  refused  to  do.  It  would  take  more 
than  that,  he  told  Hey,  to  rid  "these  out-and-out  Italians"  of  their 

6  Under  Richter.  Verdi  had  heard  Tannhauser  in  Vienna  in  the  preceding  June. 
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prejudice  against  his  music:  Madame  Marchesi  in  particular  had 
distinguished  herself  by  declaring  his  operas  "unsingable",  the  ruin 
of  the  human  voice,  and  so  on. 

One  meeting  of  those  days  has  passed  into  history.  The  fifteen- 
years-old  Hugo  Wolf,  already  a  fanatical  Wagnerian  in  posse,  had 
waited  four  hours  in  the  queue  for  a  place  in  the  fourth  gallery  at 
the  first  performance  of  Tannhduser.  On  the  morning  of  the  llth 
December,  as  Wagner  was  on  his  way  to  a  Lohengrin  rehearsal,  the 
boy  "accosted  him  very  respectfully",  as  Hugo  put  it  in  a  letter  to 
bis  father,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Imperial  Hotel.  Wagner  "looked 
hard"  at  him  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  passed  on.  By  running  at 
top  speed  Hugo  managed  to  get  to  the  Opera  before  the  great  man's 
cab  arrived  there. 

"I  saluted  him  again,  and  would  have  opened  the  door  for  him;  but 
before  I  could  do  so  the  driver  jumped  down  quickly  and  opened  it 
himself.  Then  Wagner  said  something  to  the  driver:  I  think  it  was 
abotit  me." 

The  boy  had  already  made  friends  with  the  manager  of  the  hotel ; 
through  him  he  scraped  acquaintance  with  Wagner's  valet  and 
Cosima's  maid,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  the  latter  seems 
to  have  smuggled  him  into  Wagner's  apartment  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  so  before  the  Meister  came  in  from  a  Philharmonic  concert,  ac- 
companied by  Cosima,  Goldmark  and  others.  "I  saluted  Cosima 
very  respectfully",  Hugo  tells  his  father.  "She  did  not  however 
think  it  worth  while  to  bestow  even  a  look  on  me:  she  is  indeed 
known  everywhere  as  an  extremely  haughty  and  self-important 
lady."  He  was  presented  by  the  maid  to  Wagner,  who  took  him  into 
his  sitting-room.  Hugo  began  to  tell  him  how  greatly  he  would 
value  his  opinion  on  some  of  his  compositions.  Wagner  interrupted 
him  with  the  remark  that  he  had  "far  too  little  time  just  now" ;  he 
could  not  even  keep  pace  with  his  correspondence. 

"When  I  begged  the  Meister  to  tell  me  if  I  would  ever  come  to  any- 
thing he  said :  'When  I  was  as  young  as  you  are  now,  no  one  could  say 
from  my  compositions  whether  I  would  go  far  in  music.  You  must  at 
least  play  me  your  compositions  on  the  piano;  but  I  have  no  time  at 
present.  When  you  are  more  mature  and  have  written  larger  works 
and  I  am  in  Vienna  again  you  can  show  me  your  compositions.  It's  no 
use;  I  can  give  no  opinion'.  .  .  Thereupon  I  wenjt  away,  deeply  moved 
and  impressed  by  the  Meister." 
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Obviously  Wagner  could  say  and  do  no  more  in  the  circumstances. 
But  had  they  met  again  before  his  death  in  1883  he  might  have 
been  persuaded  to  look  at  Wolf's  D  minor  quartet  (1879--80)  and 
such  songs  as  the  Morgenthau  of  1877,  the  Die  Spinnerin  of  1878, 
and  the  Wiegenlied  im  Sommer  and  Wiegenlied  im  Winter  of  1882; 
and  these,  one  imagines,  would  have  been  enough  to  convince  him 
of  the  genius  of  the  boy.6 

4 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  March  (1876)  that  Wagner  con- 
ducted Lohengrin  for  the  benefit  of  the  Opera  chorus.  The  next  eve- 
ning they  showed  their  gratitude  by  singing  the  "Wacht  auf"  chorus 
from  the  Meistersinger  for  him  in  the  waiting-room  of  the  railway 
station  before  he  entrained  for  Berlin.  He  was  touched  by  their  de- 
votion ;  but  it  was  a  weary,  disillusioned  Wagner  who  waved  fare- 
well to  them  from  his  carriage  window,  and  a  Wagner  whom  Vienna 
had  seen  for  the  last  time.  He  never  forgot  the  bitterness  of  those 
weeks  of  exhausting  but  fruitless  effort,  and,  above  all,  the  venom 
that  the  more  despicable  section  of  the  Press  had  spat  at  him.  More 
than  three  years  later  he  told  Jauner  that  he  had  left  Vienna  that 
night  firmly  resolved  never  to  set  foot  again  in  the  town 

"where  every  scurvy  cur  can  fall  with  impunity  on  a  man  like  myself 
and  void  his  foulness  on  me.  .  .  No,  no!  Greet  State  Councillor 
Hanslick  and  Herr  Speidel  for  me,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  rag-tag  and 
bob-tail.  I'm  not  angry  with  them,  since  they  make  money  in  Vienna  by 
their  trade,  and  the  public  seems  to  prefer  them  to  me.  And  so,  my 
blessing!" 

Henceforth  he  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  any  theatre  but  his  own. 
Perhaps  in  the  end  he  had  achieved  only  one  real  reform  by  all  his 
labours  and  sufferings  in  Vienna :  he  had  managed  to  persuade  the 
tenor  to  play  Lohengrin  without  the  full  beard  that  had  been  cus- 
tomary  until  then.7 

6  In  1890  Wolf  gave  his  friend  Friedrich  Hofmann  an  expanded  version  of  the 
story  of  the  meeting  in  1875.  According  to  this,  Wagner  had  glanced  at  the  manu- 
scripts in  Hugo's  hand  and  said  in  a  friendly  manner,  "Piano  music?  I  don't  under- 
stand that  at  all.  If  ever  you  write  songs,  then  come  and  see  me."  When  Wolf  re- 
marked that  he  was  "not  yet  an  independent"  Wagner  replied  "quite  familiarly,  as 
friend  to  friend",  "Well,  I  also  was  not  independent  at  one  time.  Look  at  my  Rienzi; 
there  are  some  poor  things  in  thatl" 

Wolf  attended  a  performance  of  Parsifal  in  1882,  when  he  tried,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, to  get  an  introduction  through  Materna. 

*  GAWM,  p.  121. 
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Apparently  the  German  tenors  of  that  day  were  too  much 
attached  to  their  beards  to  part  with  them  for  stage  purposes.  Nie- 
mann's  photographs  show  him  well-bearded  as  Tannhauser,  Sieg- 
mund  and  Tristan.  Schnorr,  with  his  profuse  fungus,  looks  a  fear- 
some Lohengrin  and  Tristan  according  to  our  notions.  Unger  was 
a  bearded  Siegfried  at  Bayreuth  in  1876,  Tichatschek  always  a 
bearded  Tannhauser,  Vogl  a  bearded  Tristan  and  even  Loge.  In 
some  cases  the  beard  justified  itself:  Niemann,  for  instance,  still 
looks  very  impressive  as  Siegmund.  But  there  the  growth  was  in 
keeping  with  the  supposed  age  and  the  general  hard-bitten  charac- 
ter of  the  hero.  It  was  a  very  different  matter  when  Walther  von 
Stolzing  appeared  with  a  beard:  Nachbaur,  judging  by  the  photo- 
graph we  have  of  him  as  Walther,  must  have  looked  rather  like  a 
portly  middle-aged  Nuremberger  who  had  amassed  a  fortune  in 
the  grocery  business.  Yet  Nachbaur  was  only  thirty-three  when  he 
"created"  the  part  of  Walther  at  Munich  in  1868.  What  makes  the 
problem  still  more  intriguing  is  the  fact  that  in  the  figurine  for 
Walther  made  by  the  Munich  stage  designer,  Franz  Seitz,  the  char- 
acter is  depicted  clean-shaven. 

The  general  abolition  of  the  tenor  beard  seems  to  date  from  the 
post- Wagner  days.  In  the  1882  performances  of  Parsifal,  under 
Wagner  himself,  Gudehus  was  luxuriantly  bearded ;  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  one  of  the  Parsifals  (apparently  Winkelmann)  was 
clean-shaved.  When  the  Ring  was  revived  at  Bayreuth  in  1896 
Burgstaller  was  a  beardless  Siegfried.  No  doubt  by  that  time  the 
European  eye  had  become  more  sensitive  in  these  matters. 

Perhaps  the  tide  was  beginning  to  flow  in  the  direction  of  facial 
chastity  even  in  Wagner's  later  years.  Niemann  is  reported  as  say- 
ing in  1882  that  to  sing  Parsifal  he  would  cut  off,  for  the  Meister's 
sake,  not  merely  his  beard  but  his  nose.  But  even  the  minor  sacri- 
fice of  the  two  was  not  demanded  of  him.  Wagner  would  never 
have  approved  of  a  Parsifal  of  fifty-one. 


He  had  gone  to  Berlin  to  supervise  a  production  of  Tristan  there. 
After  another  fortnight  of  tiring  work  for  him  at  rehearsals  the 
opera  was  given  on  the  20th  March,  under  Eckert,  with  Niemann  as 
Tristan,  Betz  as  Marke,  Frau  von  Voggenhuber  as  Isolde,  and  Mari- 
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anne  Brandt  as  Brangaene.  Niemann  seems  not  to  have  been  quite 
in  his  best  voice,  and  in  any  case  the  difficult  second  act  did  not 
suit  him.  He  was  superb,  however,  in  the  third. 

This  was  the  first  performance  of  Tristan  in  Berlin,  and  Hiilsen 
deserves  some  credit  for  having  brought  it  about,8  for  neither  he 
himself  nor  the  local  musicians  as  a  whole  were  warmly  disposed 
towards  Wagner.  Hiilsen,  indeed,  had  in  years  gone  by  been  de- 
cidedly unfriendly  towards  him,  largely,  perhaps,  because  of  his 
prejudice  against  the  "revolutionary"  of  1849.  But  although  con- 
vinced to  the  last  that  Wagner  had  taken  the  wrong  path  in  his  later 
works  he  respected  his  stubborn  idealism  and  behaved  honourably 
towards  him  as  an  official.  On  his  own  initiative  he  had  persuaded 
the  King  of  Prussia  to  set  aside  the  contract  of  1843,  under  which 
Wagner,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  those  days,  had  sold  the 
Berlin  performing  rights  of  The  Flying  Dutchman  outright  for  some 
300  thalers,  and  to  grant  him  a  seven  per  cent  royalty  on  all  per- 
formances from  the  first  —  after,  of  course,  the  original  lump  sum 
had  been  covered.  Hiilsen  told  the  King  that  he  regarded  himself  as 
morally  bound  to  take  this  course,  in  view  of  "the  composer's  genius, 
his  anything  but  care-free  position,  and  the  considerable  material 
profit"  the  Berlin  Opera  had  derived  from  his  works.  There  had 
been  fifteen  performances  of  The  Flying  Dutchman  since  1844,  the 
gross  receipts  from  which  had  been  16,217  thalers.  On  these,  Wag- 
ner was  granted  a  royalty  of  seven  per  cent;  so  that  in  December, 
1874  he  received  from  Hiilsen  the  welcome  sum  of  more  than  818 
thalers  (some  1135  thalers  less  the  first  lump  payment  of  316 
thalers). 

In  February,,  1876  Hiilsen  sent  the  Kaiser  an  official  document 
that  certainly  does  his  memory  credit.  In  the  coming  summer,  he 
said,  the  first  production  of  the  Ring  would  take  place  in  Bayreuth. 

"Although  ...  I  cannot  follow  Wagner's  aims  to  their  ultimate  con- 
sequences, no  one,  and  least  of  all  the  director  of  a  theatre,  can  deny 
the  truly  notable  services  of  this  composer  as  musical-dramatic  creator. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  operas  of  his  earlier  period  are  at  pres- 
ent so  popular  that  performances  of  them  almost  invariably  mean  a 
sold-out  house.  It  must  be  further  recognised  that  Wagner  works  for 
the  achievement  of  the  Bayreuth  festivals  with  a  rare,  indeed  amazing 
perseverance,  and  makes  considerable  sacrifices  for  this  undertaking, 

8  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  a  powerful  Court  clique  was  working 
for  Wagner  in  Berlin. 
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which  can  be  regarded  as,  so  to  speak,  the  coping-stone  of  his  whole 
artistic  effort." 

Hiilsen  is  not  himself  convinced  that  Bayreuth  is  "of  truly  national 
significance",  as  the  Wagnerians  contend,  for  only  a  small  part  of 
the  nation  will  be  able  to  benefit  by  it.  But  the  undertaking  is  of  so 
great  importance  for  the  development  of  opera  that  he,  for  his  part, 
believes  it  ought  to  be  carried  through;  it  will  at  any  rate  decide 
whether  Wagner's  latest  works,  which  the  composer  himself  looks 
upon  as  the  culmination  of  his  art,  will  meet  with  general  under- 
standing and  sympathy  and  set  younger  composers  on  a  new  path. 
And  so,  as  the  Bayreuth  scheme  is  notoriously  in  need  of  money,  he 
asks  the  Kaiser  to  decree  that  the  net  receipts  from  the  coming  first 
performance  of  Tristan  in  Berlin  shall  be  given  to  the  festival 
fund.  Apparently  he  estimated  the  amount  in  advance  at  some  6,000 
marks;  but  thanks  to  the  packed  house  and  the  increased  prices  that 
were  willingly  paid,  Bayreuth  benefited  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
14,000  marks.9 

Relations  between  Hiilsen  and  Wagner  were  more  cordial  at  this 
time  than  they  had  ever  been.  Wagner  not  only  occupied  the  Intend- 
ant's  box  during  the  Tristan  performance  but  dined  at  his  house, 
while  both  of  them,  on  another  occasion,  were  guests  at  a  dinner 
party  given  by  Niemann  and  Betz.  But  Hiilsen  still  seems  to  have 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  opinion  that  "Tannhauser  and 
Lohengrin  will  endure,  but  Tristan  and  the  Ring  will  probably  be 
forgotten  in  fifty  years/' 10  Seven  performances  of  Tristan  in  all 
were  given  in  March,  April  and  May  of  1876,  and  two  more  fol- 
lowed in  the  winter.  Then  it  disappeared  from  the  repertory  for  four 
years.  In  spite  of  the  inveterate  hostility  of  most  of  the  Berlin  Press 
towards  Wagner  and  Bayreuth,  the  work  had  had  an  undeniable  suc- 
cess; so  that  the  main  explanation  of  its  being  shelved  for  so  long 
must  presumably  be  sought  in  the  Intendant's  antipathy  to  it. 


After  his  return  to  Bayreuth,  the  whole  of  Wagner's  energy  was 
necessarily  turned  upon  the  preparations  for  the  Ring  rehearsals 
and  performances.  Troubles  soon  began  to  descend  upon  him  in  bat- 

•  KGSB,  pp.  91-2.  "~""~~~~ 

»  Thus  Kapp.  Gla^enapp  makes  it  "fifteen  years". 
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talions.  The  auditorium  of  the  theatre  was  still  far  from  being  ready. 
Several  of  the  German  theatre  directors  having  already  made  up 
their  minds  that  the  only  practicable  and  popular  section  of  the 
Ring  would  prove  to  be  the  Valkyrie,  Wagner  was  already  being 
pestered  with  requests  for  permission  to  produce  this  one  work  — 
requests  which  he  angrily  refused.  Jauner  in  particular  soon  began 
to  put  the  screw  on  him.  As  the  price  for  leave  of  absence  for  Ma- 
terna  he  demanded  the  right  not  only  to  give  the  opera  without  fee 
but  to  produce  Tristan  with  the  inadequate  Miiller,  whereas  Wag- 
ner insisted  on  linger  being  engaged. 

The  Bayreuth  rehearsals  were  timed  to  begin  in  May;  and  early 
in  April  Wagner  received  the  shattering  news  that  he  would  have 
to  find  a  new  Sieglinde  and  a  new  Norn,  as  Frau  Vogl  was  expecting 
a  confinement  in  August.  Giving  Wagner  this  unpleasant  news, 
Vogl  humorously  apologised  for  Loge's  not  having  followed  Albe- 
rich's  example  and  cursed  love.  Wagner  not  only  took  his  disap- 
pointment philosophically  but  offered  to  be  godfather  to  the  com- 
ing child,  which  he  hoped  would  turn  out  to  be  a  genuine  Volsung. 
There  followed  an  anxious  four  weeks'  search  for  a  new  Sieglinde. 
Frau  von  Voggenhuber  was  at  first  willing  to  take  the  part,  but  soon 
found  that  her  engagements  would  not  allow  her  to  do  so.11  Wag- 
ner's next  choice  was  Marianne  Brandt,  but  Lilli  Lehmann  and  one 
or  two  others  of  the  lady's  Berlin  colleagues  reminded  him  of  her 
lack  of  beauty:  Niemann,  it  was  feared,  would  find  it  impossible  to 
give  of  his  best  as  Siegmund  with  such  a  Sieglinde.  Wagner  did  not 
agree:  the  lady,  he  rather  tartly  replied,  had  at  any  rate  a  slender 
figure*  beauty  was  not  so  important  on  the  stage  as  off  it,  the  per- 
spective of  the  Bayreuth  theatre  would  count  for  a  good  deal,  and 
in  any  case  an  artist  like  Niemann  could  surely  so  far  lose  him- 
self in  the  dramatic  illusion  as  not  to  be  put  out  of  his  stride  by 
intrusive  reality.  Garrick  and  Kean,  he  pointed  out,  with  only  a  beer- 
jug  in  their  arms,  could  send  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  specta- 
tors as  the  supposed  father  made  to  throw  the  supposed  child  into 
the  river.  Whether  Fraulein  Brandt  was  really  so  plain  that  Nie- 
mann was  not  reassured  even  by  the  analogy  of  the  beer- jug  we  do 
not  know ;  but  Wagner  evidently  pursued  the  matter  no  further.12 

11  One  of  these  "engagements",  apparently,  was  of  the  same  domestic  order  as 
Frau  Vogl's. 

M  See  Wagner's  letter  of  the  26th  April  to  Lilli  Lehmann,  in  LMW,  p,  223. 
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Hey  now  suggested  one  of  the  singers  at  the  Munich  Opera, 
Josefine  Scheffzky,  a  lady  who  occupies  a  tiny  corner  in  King  Lud- 
wig  biography.  The  King  seems  to  have  admired  her  voice  so  much 
that  he  frequently  had  her  sing  to  him  in  private ;  but  as  she  made 
indiscreet  use  of  the  privileges  accorded  her,  on  the  one  hand  giving 
him  her  unsought  opinions  regarding  his  entourage,  on  the  other 
hand  gossiping  about  him  to  her  associates,  she  soon  fell  from 
grace.  The  story  goes  that  the  King,  who  could  not  endure  ill- 
looking  people  near  him,,  preferred  to  have  her  sing  concealed  in 
one  or  other  of  the  bushes  of  the  Winter  Garden  of  the  Residenz.18 
She  came  to  Bayreuth  early  in  May  and  was  at  once  engaged  by 
Wagner,  presumably  on  the  strength  of  her  voice  alone,  for  in  the 
matter  of  feminine  beauty  she  seems  to  have  been  no  improvement 
on  the  Brandt.  Time  was  running  short,  however,  and  Wagner  was 
in  no  position  just  then  to  be  over-fastidious.  Lilli  Lehmann,  who  in 
genera!  was  an  excellent  judge  of  singers  and  actors,  obviously  had 
a  poor  opinion  of  her.  "She  was  large,  powerful,  and  had  a  strong 
voice",  she  writes,  "but  possessed  neither  the  poetry  nor  the  intelli- 
gence to  express  in  the  very  least  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  did 
not  even  feel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  insufficiencies  of  her  technique." 


Wagner  now  had  his  cast  virtually  complete  with  the  exception  of 
his  Hagen.  Scaria  had  begun  to  make  trouble  for  him  in  the  pre- 
ceding January,  when  he  suddenly  sprang  a  demand  on  Wagner  for 
a  fee  of  7,500  marks  for  the  month  of  August  (i.e.  for  the  final 
rehearsals  and  performances),  plus  250  marks  for  each  day  he 
would  spend  in  Bayreuth  in  July.14  The  thing  was  impossible,  if 
only  for  the  reason  that  if  Scaria  insisted  on  placing  his  co-operation 
on  a  strictly  professional  footing  there  would  be  discontent  and 
perhaps  revolt  among  the  other  singers,  most  of  whom  were  making 
a  sacrifice  of  one  kind  or  another  for  Bayreuth  and  art.  So  Scaria 
now  faded  out  of  the  picture,  and  with  him  the  First  Norn,  who, 
presumably  at  the  instigation  of  her  Vienna  colleague,  also  threw 

18  For  further  information  about  her  see  BLKB,  pp.  431-3. 

14  Scaria  was  heavily  in  debt:  Wagner  had  received  a  legal  Vrit  of  attachment  of 
his  Bayreuth  "honorarium"  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 
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up  her  part.  For  Hagen  Wagner  had  to  fall  back  on  a  certain  Kogl, 
of  Hamburg- 
Singers,  conductors,  machinists  and  others  arrived  in  detach- 
ments from  the  end  of  April  onwards.  Finance  was  an  ever-present 
problem.  The  auditorium  was  still  incomplete;  even  at  the  third  full 
rehearsal  of  the  whole  work,  which  began  on  the  29th  July,  only  the 
first  four  rows  were  properly  numbered,  the  remainder  being  merely 
chalked.  Fricke  was  often  in  despair,  doubting  whether  this  or  that 
singer  would  be  equal  to  his  part,  or  this  or  that  stage  apparatus  be 
in  working  order  in  time.  With  everyone's  nerves  at  full  stretch 
contradictory  orders  were  sometimes  given,  and  there  was  more  than 
one  unpleasant  scene.  The  26th  July  Fricke  describes  as  the  most 
painful  of  his  life.  He,  Wagner  and  Karl  Brandt  were  at  logger- 
heads over  the  difficult  final  scene  of  the  Gotterddmmerung;  they 
separated  in  ill  humour,  and  the  next  day  the  honest  Fricke  laid 
his  case  before  Wagner  in  a  long  letter.  He  was  between  three  fires, 
he  said :  he  could  do  nothing  to  realise  Wagner's  intentions  if  Brandt 
and  Doepler  stuck  obstinately  to  their  plan  for  the  construction  of 
the  Hall  of  the  Gibichungs  and  the  arrangement  of  the  bier.  Fricke 
did  not  like  the  way  in  which  the  pillars  of  the  Hall  collapsed  —  it 
was  a  mere  ordinary  small-theatre  effect,  he  contended,  —  he  dis- 
approved of  the  way  in  which  the  earlier  episode  of  the  Rhine 
Maidens  was  handled  —  they  should  be  lowered  a  foot,  —  the 
whole  final  scene  was  impossible  on  the  present  lines,  and  so  on. 
Apparently  Brandt  would  tolerate  no  interference  with  the  mecha- 
nism he  had  designed,  while  within  the  rigid  frame  of  that  mecha- 
nism Fricke  could  not  manoeuvre  his  human  masses  properly;  and 
even  Wagner's  authority  was  insufficient  to  smooth  the  difficulties 
out.  If  he  had  any  time  during  those  anxious  weeks 'to  turn  his 
thoughts  back  to  the  Munich  Rhinegold  and  Valkyrie  days  of  1869 
and  1870  he  must  have  recognised,  one  imagines,  that  the  scenic 
shortcomings  of  those  productions  could  be  accounted  for  on  quite 
other  grounds  than  ill-will  on  the  part  of  Perfall  and  the  others  to- 
wards him  personally.  Even  in  this  long-desired  theatre  of  his  own, 
with  ample  time  at  his  disposal  and  with  every  thread  of  the  pro- 
duction in  his  hands  from  start  to  finish,  things  were  constantly 
going  wrong  at  rehearsal,  and  some  of  his  problems  remained 
finally  unsolved  even  in  performance. 
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It  was  one  thing  for  him  to  construct  this  colossal  drama  of  land 
and  water  and  cavern  and  cloud,  of  gods  and  heroes  and  giants  and 
dwarfs,  in  his  own  imagination:  it  was  quite  another  thing  to  realise 
it  all  in  terms  of  steel  and  wood  and  stone  and  canvas,  the  small 
four-square  of  a  stage,  and  the  physical  and  mental  capacity  of 
merely  human  actors.  All  sorts  of  unexpected  difficulties,  trifling 
in  themselves  and  most  of  them  ultimately  capable  of  being  over- 
come or  by-passed,  but  time-wasting  and  temper-trying  when  they 
first  reared  their  heads,  sprang  up  when  his  inner  vision  came  to  be 
translated  into  theatrical  reality.  It  was  easy  eno.ugh  to  see,  in  imag- 
ination, Alberich  disappearing  in  a  magic  cloud  of  vapour;  but 
when  the  vapour  became  a  physical  fact  the  steam  penetrated  to  the 
recesses  of  the  orchestral  pit,  so  that  the  harpists  could  not  keep 
their  instruments  in  tune.  The  orchestra  further  complained  of  the 
intolerable  draught:  Wagner  went  down  and  found  their  complaint 
justified,  but  could  say  no  more  than  "I  composed  the  opera,  and 
now  I  have  to  shut  the  windows  as  well!" 

The  Rhine  Maidens*  swimming  machines  were  thoroughly  tried 
out  for  the  first  time  on  the  30th  May,15  with  three  local  gymnasts  to 
impersonate  the  swimmers.  Each  of  them  had  to  recline  in  a  sort  of 
long  cradle  the  supporting  undershaft  of  which  ran  down  below  the 
scenes  to  a  trolley  on  three  wheels.  The  cradle  could  be  lowered  or 
raised  and  propelled  backwards  and  forwards;  a  "steersman"  ran 
the  trolley  to  and  fro  across  the  ground,  while  three  conductors  — 
Seidl  for  Woglinde,  Fischer  for  Wellgunde,  Mottl  for  Flosshilde 
—  controlled  the  evolutions  of  the  Rhine  Maidens  in  accordance 
with  the  music  for  each  part.16 

Four  days  later,  the  sisters  Lehmann  and  Fraulein  Lammert  hav- 
ing meanwhile  arrived,  the  time  for  the  supreme  test  had  come. 
The  three  ladies  watched  the  perilous  machines  going  up  and  down 
with  their  passengers  in  them,  and  were  horrified.  Lilli  at  once 
declared  that  for  no  man,  for  nothing  on  earth,  would  she  deliver 

15  It  was  at  this  rehearsal  that  the  idea  came  to  Wagner  to  have  Wotan,  at  the 
words  "Thus  greet  I  the  fort",  snatch  up  a  sword  which  Fafner  had  rejected  from 
the  Hoard  —  a  sword  that  had  been  forged  by  Alberich  for  use  against  the  giants 
and  the  gods. 

*M  A  drawing  of  the  apparatus,  and  another  showing  how  it  was  operated  in  the 
depths  of  the  stage,  will  be  found  in  JRW,  pp.  218,  219. 
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herself  up  to  such  a  device  of  the  devil:  she  had  just  risen  from  a 
sick-bed  and  still  suffered  from  dizziness.  The  other  two  daughters 
of  the  waves  remained  mute.  Fricke  tried  to  cajole  them.  "Courage, 
Fraulein  Marie",  he  said,  "just  try  it,  and  I  wager  that  your  fears 
will  vanish  and  you  will  feel  nothing  but  the  joy  of  swimming." 
A  ladder  was  hoisted,  and  Marie  Lehmann,  with  many  an  "Ach" 
and  "Oh"  and  squeals  and  squeaks  was  assisted  into  it  by  Brandt 
and  Fricke.  They  buckled  her  in  fast  and  the  maiden  voyage  began. 
Soon  the  terror  vanished  from  her  face;  she  began  to  find  the  gyra- 
tions quite  delightful.  Lilli  next  tried  it,  then  Fraulein  Lammert; 
and  soon  all  three  were  not  only  careering  in  the  depth  of  the  Rhine 
like  happy  children  born  to  the  sport  but  singing  divinely.  A  load 
was  lifted  from  Wagner's  heart:  the  success  of  the  opening  scene 
was  assured,  though  poor  Hill  had  many  an  anxious  moment  to  go 
through  before  he  could  feel  safe  in  his  clamberings  up  the  rocks, 
and,  above  all,  in  Alberich's  final  plunge  into  the  depths.  He  was 
a  constitutionally  nervous  man,  and  his  sufferings,  says  Fricke, 
were  indescribable.  "Wagner's  magical  influence  over  him  is  tre- 
mendous ;  he  has  got  the  terrified  man  to  do  something  which  no  In- 
tendant  or  regisseur  could  have  wrung  from  him."  Fricke,  for  his 
part,  gave  Hill  the  soothing  assurance  that  "with  Brandt's  machin- 
ery it  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  do  the  plunge;  you  are  practically  in 
Abraham's  bosom."  One  day,  no  doubt  to  encourage  Hill,  it  had 
been  arranged  that  a  bottle  of  champagne,  baptised  "the  Rhine- 
gold",  should  be  placed  on  the  highest  point  of  the  rock:  with  this 
in  his  hand  he  was  to  make  the  plunge.  But  the  plan  did  not  work: 
it  was  found  impossible  to  put  the  bottle  in  place,  so  Fricke  had  to 
present  it  to  Alberich  after  he  had  made  his  leap.  However,  from 
that  day  Hill  showed  no  more  signs  of  terror. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  in  so  temperamental  an  army  as  these 
singers  and  players  and  machinists  and  designers  there  was  an 
occasional  little  revolt.  As  the  days  went  by  and  Wagner  became 
either  more  exhausted  or  more  inventive  he  grew  more  contradic- 
tory in  his  instructions,  till  sometimes  the  actors  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  One  day  he  discovered  that  he  could  not  endure  Eilers  appear- 
ing as  Hunding  the  day  after  he  had  died  as  Fasolt:  he  now  thought 
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of  giving  the  part  of  Hunding  to  Kogl,  who  was  not  coming  up  to 
expectations  as  Hagen.  A  day  or  two  later  he  decided  to  entrust 
Hunding  to  Niering  (the  Dormer).  Eilers,  who  had  heard  from 
some  of  his  colleagues  what  was  in  the  wind,  of  course  took  offence, 
talked  of  going  back  to  Coburg,  and  was  only  brought  to  see  reason 
by  Fricke.  Another  day  there  was  trouble  with  the  excellent  Ma- 
terna,  through  no  fault  of  the  lady's  own.  She  was  singing  with  the 
utmost  ardour  in  the  second  act  of  the  Gotterddmmerung  when 
Wagner  halted  her,  none  too  gently,  and  asked  her  to  go  back  to  a 
certain  point.  She  was  chilled,  could  not  recapture  the  former  fire, 
grew  nervous  and  made  some  mistakes;  whereupon  Richter  took 
her  to  task  for  not  knowing  her  part.  The  poor  woman  made  her  way 
home  in  tears. 

There  was  one  model  member  of  the  company  with  whom  Wag- 
ner had  no  trouble  from  first  to  last,  one  artist  by  the  grace  of  God 
who  did  cheerfully  and  with  the  highest  competence  whatever  was 
demanded  of  him,  who  never  felt  a  single  pang  of  jealousy  of  his 
colleagues,  never  considered  himself  slighted  or  underpaid,  never 
whined,  never  stormed,  never  sulked,  never 'threatened  to  throw 
up  his  part  and  return  to  the  place  from  which  he  had  come.  This 
was  the  gifted  horse  who  played  Grane.  He  was  nine  years  old,  says 
Fricke,  and  gentle  as  a  lamb,  accepting  guidance  from  any  hand 
that  might  be  suspected  to  have  a  piece  of  sugar  concealed  in  it. 
He  never  lost  his  nerve  in  the  most  trying  situations,  accompanying 
Brynhilde  without  a  tremor  over  the  steepest  and  rockiest  of  stage 
mountains.  It  is  sad  to  have  to  record  that  in  the  end  he  was  ex- 
cluded from  one  of  his  best  scenes  —  the  moving  episode  in  the 
Valkyrie  in  which  he  had  to  stand  near  the  wings  while  Brynhilde 
forewarned  Siegmund  that  he  would  be  slain  in  the  coming  fight 
with  Hunding  —  simply  because  Wagner  was  afraid  he  would 
steal  the  act  from  Niemann  and  Materna.  For  he  drew  all  eyes  to 
himself,  kept  the  spectators  wondering  what  effect  from  his  exten- 
sive repertory  he  would  produce  next,  and  so,  in  Wagner's  opinion, 
was  likely  to  detract  from  the  impressiveness  of  what  the  mere 
human  hero  and  the  Valkyrie  had  to  say  to  each  other. 

On  the  4th  August  a  miniature  storm  broke  out  among  the  minor 
personnel.  The  builders  of  the  theatre  had  presented  Wagner  with 
a  large  slab  of  black  marble,  which  was  intended  to  contain,  in  the 
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style  of  an  ordinary  play-bill,  the  titles  of  the  operas,  the  names  of 
the  characters  and  of  the  leading  artists,  and  so  on,  and  was  to  be 
placed  on  the  front  of  the  building,  immediately  over  the  spot 
marking  the  situation  of  the  foundation  stone.  Wagner  had  it  en- 
graved accordingly,  adding  the  names  of  Richter,  Brandt,  Hoff- 
mann, the  Bruckner  brothers,  Doepler  and  Fricke.  There  was  no 
room  for  anything  more.  But  the  orchestra,  the  Vassals  and  all  the 
other  general  components  of  the  production  took  such  offence  at 
the  omission  of  their  names  that  the  tablet  had  to  be  covered  up 
for  the  duration  of  the  festival. 


10 

Scaria's  defection  had  thrown  a  fresh  load  upon  Wagner's  al- 
ready overburdened  shoulders.  The  new  Hagen,  Kogl,  was  tried  on 
the  25th  June.  He  had  an  exceptionally  good  voice,  but  proved  dull- 
witted;  his  memory,  too,  was  very  faulty.  At  first  Wagner  used  to 
be  angry  with  him  on  this  account,  attributing  his  mistakes  to  lack 
of  study  of  his  part;  but  it  turned  out  later  that  he  was  suffering 
from  a  nervous  malady  over  which  he  had  no  control.  Wagner  rap- 
idly made  up  his  mind  about  him,  and  on  the  12th  July  wrote  to 
Scaria  in  friendly  fashion,  tactfully  regretting  thajt  the  singer's 
financial  difficulties  had  made  the  sacrifice  originally  contemplated 
impossible  for  him.  Next  year,  Wagner  hoped,  the  situation  at  Bay- 
reuth  would  be  very  different.  For  the  present,  even  if  every  seat 
were  sold  they  would  do  no  more  than  cover  the  bare  costs  of  the 
festival.  In  1877,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  receipts  will  be 
available  for  the  singers,  and  for  that  year  he  can  offer  Scaria 
12—15,000  marks  for  the  four  weeks  from  mid- July  to  mid- August. 
He  hoped  Scaria  would  now  find  it  possible  to  come  to  Bayreuth  on 
the  22nd  or  23rd  July  and  remain  until  the  end  of  August,  for  an 
honorarium  of  100  marks  a  day  to  cover  his  expenses,  while  in  the 
event  of  all  seats  being  sold  he  would  receive  a  further  indemnity 
of  3,000  marks.  To  this  appeal  Scaria  seems  to  have  returned  no 
reply;  so  on  the  15th  a  trial  was  made  of  Gustav  Siehr,  of  Wies- 
baden, in  the  part  of  Hagen.  As  usual,  the  Fates  rallied  handsomely 
to  Wagner's  side  when  things  were  beginning  to  look  really  black 
for  him.  Siehr  mastered  the  role  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  proved, 
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in  voice,  bearing  and  acting,  everything  he  could  have  desired  his 
Hagen  to  be.17 

11 

How  Wagner  managed  to  keep  his  difficult  team  together  and 
keep  driving  it  on  towards  his  goal  in  spite  of  all  their  bickerings 
is  a  mystery.  In  July  it  was  Brandt's  turn  to  give  trouble.  He  had 
started  by  treating  Fricke  de  haut  en  has,  but  this  attitude  he  had 
modified  as  time  went  on  and  he  saw  that  the  little  ballet-master 
from  Dessau  really  understood  his  business.  Fricke  describes  him 
and  his  father  as  undoubtedly  the  most  competent  men  in  their 
own  line  he  had  ever  met  with.  But  the  younger  Brandt,  he  says, 
had  been  spoiled  by  success  and  had  an  offensive  manner.  Almost 
on  the  eve  of  the  festival  he  took  umbrage  at  an  omission  on  the 
part  of  an  unofficial  printer  to  give  him  his  proper  title,  and  threat- 
ened to  leave  Bayreuth.  Then  trouble  arose  between  him  and  Doep- 
ler  over  the  latter's  costumes,  and  Wagner  had  to  bear  the  cross- 
fire of  both  men.  And  all  this  while  he  was  racked  with  anxiety  as 
to  whether  the  whole  of  the  scenery  and  machines  would  be  ready 
and  in  good  working  order  in  time  for  the  festival. 

The  dragon  was  a  source  of  endless  worry  to  him  and  to  Fricke. 
The  monster  had  been  ordered  from  London,  no  firm  in  Germany, 
apparently,  being  equal  to  the  construction  of  anything  so  saga-like. 
For  one  reason  and  another  it  was  sent  to  Bayreuth  in  sections,  and 
even  these  were  late  in  arriving.  "The  dragon  has  not  yet  arrived", 
Fricke  writes  mournfully  on  the  29th  June ;  "it  is  coming  from  Eng- 
land, and  one  section  of  it,  the  tail,  is  swimming  the  Channel."  Three 
weeks  later  he  records  that  the  tail  has  arrived;  it  suggests  that  the 
complete  beast  will  be  huge,  but  as  yet  there  are  no  signs  of  the 
front  part.  The  tail,  it  appears,  is  capable  of  a  sort  of  caterpillar 
motion,  and  the  bristles  on  it  are  a  foot  long.  England  also  had  the 
credit  of  providing  the  big  snake  into  which  Alberich  changes  him- 
self for  Mime's  benefit.  Fricke  calls  it  "a  masterpiece  of  fancy  and 
machinery :  it  opens  its  mouth  wide,  rolls  its  eyes  horribly,  and  the 

17  Erich  Engel  (ERWL,  p.  526)  gives  a  play-bill  for  the  festival  that  may  mislead 
the  unwary  reader.  According  to  this,  the  Hagen  was  Kogl.  The  explanation  is  that 
the  play-bill  is  a  reproduction  of  an  advertisement  inserted  in  the  Cologne  Nachr- 
richten  by  the  local  Wagner  Verein.  As  Scheffzky,  not  Frau  Vogl,  is  correctly  named 
in  it  as  the  Sieglinde,  it  must  seemingly  have  been  drawn  up  in  Bayreuth  some  time 
between  the  early  days  of  May,  when  Scheffzky  was  engaged,  and  the  second  week 
of  July,  when  Siehr  was  substituted  for  KogL 
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body  is  covered  with  bright  scales."  As  for  the  Fafner  dragon,  the 
middle  portion  followed  the  tail  in  a  few  weeks,  but  the  head  was 
still  lacking  when  a  full  rehearsal  of  Siegfried  was  held  on  the  2nd 
August.  At  last  the  head  came,  but  minus  the  neck.  That,  indeed* 
never  arrived ;  two  years  and  a  half  later  Wagner  could  write  that 
it  was  "still  lying  lost  in  one  of  the  stations  between  London  and 
Bayreuth".18  At  the  performance  the  head  and  body  had  to  be 
joined  together  as  best  they  could,  with  the  unfortunate  result  that 
unsympathetic  critics  found  the  dragon  a  subject  for  merriment- 
It  had  cost  Wagner  £500;  and  after  seeing  it  in  action  with  the 
rather  awkward  Siegfried,  Fricke  came  to  the  regretful  conclusion 
that  the  duel  was  a  spectacle  for  little  children  only.19 

Only  a  man  of  inexhaustible  energy  and  superhuman  courage 
could  have  carried  the  burden  .of  those  months  without  breaking 
down.  But  the  strain  was  visibly  telling  on  Wagner,  and  a  little  in- 
cident on  the  2nd  July  indicates  that  his  fretted  nerves  were  getting 
out  of  hand.  At  Christmas  of  the  preceding  year  he  had  been  asked 
by  a  Committee  in  New  York  to  write  a  March  20  in  celebration  of 

18  It  was  later  said  to  have  been  sent  in  error  to  Beirut  in  Syria.  That  is  not  at 
all  improbable;  was  there  not  a  notorious  European  statesman  who,  at  the  Versailles 
Conference,  imagined  Cilicia  to  be  only  another  spelling  of  Silesia? 

19  In  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  the  12th  July,  1930  Mr.  W.  Courthope  Forman,  a 
brother  of  the  Alfred  Forman  who  translated  the  Ring  into  English  in  1877,  gave 
some  amusing  details,  from  old  family  documents,  of  what  he  called  the  "stage 
fauna"  for  the  drama.  Wagner's  English  agents  were  Alfred  Forman  and  Edward 
Dannreuther,  who  placed  the  orders  with  a  well-known  maker  of  pantomime  "props", 
Richard  Keene,  of  Milton  Street,  Wandsworth.  These  orders  included,  besides  the 
dragon,  "a  car  with  a  yoke  of  rams  for  Fricka  in  the  Valkyrie,  a  bear,  a  magpie  and 
an  ousel  for  Siegfried,  and  sacrificial  beasts  and  a  pair  of  ravens  for  the  Gotterdam- 
merung".  As  the  date  fixed  for  the  performances  drew  nearer  the  most  urgent  mes- 
sages were  sent  from  Dannreuther  in  Bayreuth  to  Forman  in  London:  for  example,  on 
the  25th  July  —  "For  heaven's  sake  have  the  bear  sent  off  before  the  last  part  of 
the  dragon;  Siegfried  is  to  be  rehearsed  again  next  week.  The  King  will  be  here,  and 
Wagner  will  be  in  despair  if  the  bear  is  wanting.  Car  has  arrived.  Rams  still  missing, 
body  of  Fafner  ditto."  To  which  Forman  replied:  "Case  with  Fafner's  legs  left  last 
Saturday;  case  with  the  remainder  of  body  to  go  tonight  or  tomorrow;  bear  tomor- 
row or  Friday;  Fafner's  head  Saturday  or  Monday". 

The  body  of  the  dragon  arrived  in  August,  but  not  the  head,  though  this  had 
been  despatched  to  Ostend  on  the  5th  or  6th.  "Wire  about  head  to  all  stations  after 
Cologne",  Dannreuther  telegraphed  frantically  to  London.  At  last  the  head  arrived, 
but  without  an  important  part  of  the  neck;  so  that  poor  Fafner  was  rather  handi- 
capped when  he  sallied  forth  from  his  cave  to  give  combat  to  Siegfried  on  the  16th, 

20  Now  generally  referred  to  as  the  Centennial  March.  He  himself  never  laboured 
under  the  delusion  that  it  was  one  of  his  finest  works.  He  is  reported  to  have  said 
later  that  the  best  thing  about  it  was  the  5,000  dollars,  he  received  for  it. 

The  mysterious  psychology  of  the  creative  genius  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  while  he  was  working  at  the  March  one  day  there  came  to  him  the  theme  of 
the  chorus  —  "Komm,  holder  Knabe"  —  of  the  Flower  Maidens  in  Parsifal. 
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the  centenary  of  the  United  States'  Declaration  of  Independence. 
This  he  had  finished  in  the  following  February;  and  on  the  2nd 
July  (Gluck's  birthday)  a  performance  of  it  in  the  Bayreuth  the- 
atre had  been  arranged  for  his  benefit.  When  he  took  up  his  position 
at  the  conductor's  desk  at  eleven  that  morning  he  found  that  Richter 
was  still  rehearsing  elsewhere  with  the  brass.  After  waiting  a  while, 
Wagner  became  angry,  threw  down  the  baton,  and  walked  out,  saying 
that  it  was  no  pleasure  to  him  to  rehearse  with  tired-out  players. 
"He  was  terribly  excited",  says  Fricke,  "talked  about  lack  of  re- 
spect, and  even  used  the  quite  unjustified  word  'intrigue'."  Richter's 
mild  plea  that  he  had  to  rehearse  or  he  would  never  be  ready  left 
Wagner  unmoved;  and  it  was  only  after  Feustel  and  Wilhelmj  had 
exercised  their  diplomacy  on  him  that  he  consented  to  return  to 
the  orchestra.  The  incident,  trifling  in  itself,  is  interesting  as  show- 
ing how  prone  he  was  to  see  "intrigue"  in  the  most  innocent  frus- 
tration of  his  wishes.  It  gives  us  a  standard  by  which  to  measure 
the  justice  of  some  of  his  accusations  of  "intrigue"  against  Pfister- 
meister  and  Perf all  and  the  rest  of  them  in  the  Munich  days. 
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WAGNER'S  ENEMIES  had  done,  and  were  to  continue  to  do,  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  strangle  Bayreuth  in  its  birth.  There 
was  no  baseness  to  which  they  were  not  prepared  to  stoop.  The  Press 
particularly  distinguished  itself:  any  incident  calculated  to  dam- 
age the  undertaking  was  gleefully  reported  everywhere,  while  if 
the  facts  did  not  exist  they  were  invented.  An  anonymous  Catholic 
pamphlet  circulated  among  the  Bavarian  peasants  prophesied  the 
destruction  of  the  festival  theatre  by  fire,  and  described  in  highly- 
coloured  detail  the  fearful  end  of  the  audience  which  a  moment  be- 
fore had  been  revelling  in  "sinful  sounds".  A  few  cases  of  typhus 
among  the  soldiers  of  the  Bayreuth  garrison  were  multiplied  to  such 
an  extent  by  the  Vienna  and  Munich  papers  that  not  only  did  the 
enquiry  for  Patronatscheine  cease  immediately  but  the  theatre  Com- 
mittee was  bombarded  with  enquiries  from  nervous  prospective 
visitors  about  the  "epidemic".  The  defection  of  Scaria  was  gleefully 
magnified  into  an  irreparable  disaster  for  the  Ring.  Although 
Wagner's  Committee  had  announced  three  cycles  of  the  work,  the 
Press  publicised  a  fictitious  decision  on  their  part  to  give  only  two, 
because  of  "insurmountable  difficulties";  the  natural  result  was  a 
falling  off  in  applications  for  tickets  for  the  third  cycle.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  voice  of  the  professional  deadhead  was  heard 
everywhere  in  the  land:  as  Fricke  put  it,  everyone  who  happened 
to  have  drunk  a  glass  of  wine  with  Wagner  twenty  years  ago  thought 
he  was  entitled  to  see  at  least  one  performance  free.  The  Commit- 
tee particularly  insisted  on  not  following  the  usual  practice  of  the 
German  theatres  and  admitting  all  and  sundry  to  rehearsals,  mainly 
because  Wagner  was  sometimes  outspoken  in  his  criticism  of  the 
singers,  and  the  Press  would  have  been  only  too  delighted  to  feed 
its  readers  with  spicy  reports  of  "scenes"  between  him  and  them* 
Iij  the  theatre  his  outbursts  were  taken,  for  the  most  part,  philo- 
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iophically:  everyone  saw  the  intolerable  strain  he  was  undergoing, 
ind  few  grudged  him  the  relief  of  an  occasional  explosion. 
The  casting  of  the  Ring  at  the  festival  of  1876  was  as  follows : 


Singer 

Rhinegold 

Valkyrie 

Siegfried 

Gotterdam- 
merung 

fetz 

Wotan 

Wotan 

Wanderer 

kira 

Donner 

Gunther 

Jnger 

Froh 

Siegfried 

Siegfried 

fogl 

Loge 

iill 

Alberich 

Alberich 

Alberich 

5chlosser 

Mime 

Mime 

Silers 

Fasolt 

^eichenberg 

Fafner 

Fafner 

Sadler-  Griin 

Fricka 

Fricka 

3rd  Norn 

tfarie  Haupt 

Freia 

Gerhilde 

Wood-Bird 

Faide 

Erda 

Waltraute 

Erda 

Waltraute 

jilli  Lehmann 

Woglinde 

Helnrwige 

Woglinde 

Marie  Lehmann 

Wellgunde 

Ortlinde 

Wellgunde 

^arie  Lammert 

Flosshilde 

Rossweisse 

Flosshilde 

Viemann 

Siegmund 

tiering 

Hunding 

Scheffzky 

if           •* 

Sieglinde 

2nd  Norn 

VLaterna 
Vntonie  Amann 
leicher-Kindermann 
ohanna  Wagner 

Brynhilde 
Siegrune 
Grimgerde 
Schwertleite 

Brynhilde 

Brynhilde 
1st  Norn 

siehr 
tfeckerlin 

Hagen 
Gutrune 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  King  had  expressed  the  desire  to 
lear  the  Ring  in  privacy.  This  wish  of  his  was  gratified  on  the  6th, 
fth,  8th  and  9th  August,  in  the  shape  of  a  "general  rehearsal'*  that 
<vas  a  performance  in  everything  but  name.  He  had  point-blank 
refused  to  have  his  pleasure  spoiled  by  any  of  the  publicity  attached 
:o  his  office.  He  wanted,  he  told  Wagner,  no  ovations  from  the  popu- 
lace, no  dinners,  no  audiences,  no  visits  from  people  of  rank: 

"I  detest  all  this  kind  of  thing  from  the  depths  of  my  being.  I  am 
coming  simply  to  feast  myself  enthusiastically  on  your  great  virork,  to 
refresh  myself  in  heart  and  soul,  not  to  be  gaped  at  by  the  inquisitive 
and  offer  myself  up  as  an  ovation-sacrifice/9 

Hie  town,  of  course,  was  beflagged  for  the  occasion,  and  the  royal 
waiting-room  at  the  station  richly  decorated  for  his  arrival.  But  the 
King  outwitted  the  sensation-hunters;  he  came,  accompanied  only 
by  Count  Holnstein  (his  Master  of  the  Horse)  and  an  aide-de- 
camp by  a  train  that  reached  Bayreuth  at  one  in  the  morning  of  the 
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6th.  He  had  the  train  stopped  near  the  Rollwenzel  —  the  famous 
hostelry,  midway  between  the  town  and  the  Eremitage^  in  which 
Jean  Paul  Richter  used  to  do  his  work.  There  Wagner  and  a  royal 
carriage  from  the  Eremitage  were  awaiting  him.  It  was  the  first 
time  the  King  and  the  artist  had  seen  each  other  since  the  Meister- 
singer  night  of  June,  1868.  They  had  much  to  talk  about,  and  it  was 
not  until  half-past  three  that  Wagner  was  able  to  return  to  Wahn- 
fried. 

Ludwig  did  not  visit  him  there,  much  as  he  longed  to  do  so ;  he 
knew  that  the  house  was  beset  each  day  by  a  curious  crowd.  The 
Rhinegold  performance  was  fixed  for  seven  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  the  6th,  and  long  before  that  hour  the  theatre  and  the  route  to  it 
from  the  town  were  packed  with  hopeful  spectators  from  near  and 
far.  But  again  they  were  disappointed:  the  King,  accompanied  by 
Wagner,  drove  by  a  roundabout  route  from  the  Eremitage  through 
the  Biirgerreuth,  thus  by-passing  the  town.  He  was  conducted  to 
the  royal  box  by  Wagner,  who  sat  by  his  side  during  the  perform- 
ance. Later  Cosima  and  the  five  children  were  summoned  to  him,  and 
the  latter  presented  him  with  a  wreath.  This  was  practically  all  he 
permitted  in  the  way  of  ceremonial  during  the  whole  of  his  visit; 
but  after  the  Rhinegold  rehearsal  he  drove  back  to  the  Eremitage, 
though  in  a  closed  carriage,  through  the  crowded  streets  of  the  bril- 
liantly lighted  town ;  *  and  the  next  morning  he  consented  to  receive 
Biirgermeister  Muncker  and  two  other  local  notabilities. 

The  general  rehearsal  had  gone  well,  even  Wagner  being  un- 
aware of  a  little  harmless  deception  practised  on  him.  In  order  to 
give  Hill  a  few  moments'  rest,  the  more  agile  Fricke,  made  up  to 

1  According  to  Gla«onapp  it  was  on  Wagner's  respectful  advice  that  he  did  this. 
Walther  von  Hummel,  the  son-in-law  and  biographer  of  Friedrich  von  Ziegler,  the 
King's  Cabinet  Secretary,  would  have  us  believe  that  it  was  Ziegler  who  took  it 
upon  himself  to  order  the  procession  through  the  town,  "contrary  to  the  express 
•wish  and  command  of  the  King".  That  is  frankly  incredible  on  the  face  of  it.  Ziegler 
seems  to  have  been  answerable  for  a  story  which  has  attained  a  wide  circulation,  of 
what  happened  when  the  King  alighted  from  the  train  on  his  arrival  at  Rollwenzel. 
"Ziegler",  says  Bohm,  "frequently  told  the  story,  which  is  repeated  by  his  son-in- 
law,  that  Wagner  had'annoyod  the  King  by  seating  himself  by  his  side  in  the  carriage 
without  being  invited:  although  he  never  gave  Wagner  a  hint  of  his  astonishment 
at  this,  he  remembered  against  him  for  some  time  this*breach  of  Court  etiquette," 
(BLKB,  p.  340).  But  Ziegler  was  not  with  the  King  on  that  occasion:  Ludwig  was 
accompanied  only  by  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  Count  von  Holnstein,  and  an  aide-de- 
camp, Major  von  Stauifenberg,  It  was  on  LudwigVwcondf  visit  to  Bayreuth,  for  the 
third  cycle  of  the  Fling,  that  Ziegler  accompanied  his  royal  master.  Tike  incident  may 
have  occurred  then;  but  if  the  Cabinet  Secretary's  memory  could  be  so  untrust- 
worthy as  to  dates  we  cannot  have  perfect  confidence  in  it  as  to  facts. 
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look  like  him  as  Alberich,  took  over  the  pursuit  of  the  Rhine  Maid- 
ens over  the  rocks  for  some  twenty- four  bars  before  the  Nibelung's 
despairing  cry  of  "Could  I  but  seize  one!"  In  the  dim  lighting  of 
the  scene  no  one  noticed  the  substitution.  For  the  Valkyrie  (on  the 
7th)  and  the  other  performances  (on  the  8th  and  9th)  Wagner  per- 
suaded the  King  to  allow  the  house,  for  acoustical  reasons,  to  be 
occupied  by  an  audience  made  up  of  holders  of  Patronatscheine  and 
others:  owing  to  the  darkness  and  the  shape  of  the  theatre  he  was 
in  no  danger  of  any  intrusion  on  his  dearly-loved  privacy.3  The 
Valkyrie  went  off  well ;  Siegfried  also,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
still  headless  dragon  had  to  be  heard  but  not  seen.  But  Fricke's 
heart  was  heavy  within  him  after  the  Cotter  dammerung.  The  final 
scene  worked  out  no  better  than  it  had  done  before:  "I  fear",  Fricke 
wrote  in  his  diary,  "that  all  the  beauties  of  the  earlier  parts  will  be 
ruined  by  the  ending."  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Fricke  saw  the  performance  not  from  the  house  but  from  the  wings, 
where,  no  doubt,  things  looked  .worse  than  they  really  were. 


The  reader  will  recall  that  the  poem  of  Siegfried' *s  Death  had 
been  written  in  1848,  but  that  Wagner  had  altered  the  closing  scene 
considerably  in  the  following  years,3  even  making  changes  in  it 
(in  1856)  after  it  had  been  privately  printed  in  1853.  In  the  im- 
print of  the  final  text  of  the  Gotterddmmerwng  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
his  Complete  Works  (1872),  he  drew  a  line  across  the  page  at  the 
point  at  which  the  Vassals  bring  Brynhilde  her  horse,4  and  under- 
neath the  line  inserted  this  note:  "Before  the  poem  was  worked  out 
in  music  the  following  verses  also  were  allotted  at  this  place  to 
Brynhilde  .  .  .";  then  he  quotes  thirty  lines,  commencing  with 

Ihr,  bliihenden  Lebens  You,  blossoming  life's 

bleiiend  Geschlecht:  abiding  abode, 

was  ich  nun  euch  melde,  of  ray  words  be  mindful, 

merket  es  wohl !  mark  what  they  mean ! 

and  concluding  with 

*  As  was  only  to  be  expected,  many  people  had  sold  their  admission  cards  for  the 
Valkyrie  at  high  prices:  consequently  free  admission  was  cancelled  for  Siegfried^  a 
uniform  price  of  twenty  marks  being  charged. 

8  For  details  see  Vol.  II,  p.  347  ff. 

*  See  RWGS,  VI,  2$4r-6. 
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Nicht  Gut,  nicht  Gold,  Not  goods,  nor  gold, 

noch  gottliche  Pracht;  nor  greatness  of  gods; 

nicht  Haus,  nicht  Hof ,  not  house,  nor  land, 

noch  herrischer  Prunk;  nor  lordly  life; 

nicht  triiber  Vertrage  not  burdensome  bargains' 

triigender  Bund,  treacherous  bands, 

nicht  heuchelnder  Sitte  not  wont  with  the  lying 

hartes  Gesetz:  weight  of  its  law; 

selig  in  Lust  und  Leid  happy,  in  luck  or  need, 

lasst  —  die  Liebe  nur  sein.  holds  you  nothing  but  love. 

He  continues  thus : 

"In  these  verses  the  poet  had  endeavoured  in  advance  to  express  sen- 
tentiously  the  musical  effect  of  the  drama.  But  in  the  course  of  the  long 
interruptions  that  delayed  the  realisation  of  the  poem  in  music  he  was 
impelled  to  cast  the  final  stanzas  of  farewell  into  another  form,  more 
correspondent  to  that  effect.  He  appends  these  lines  herewith" ; 

and  he  quotes  twenty  lines,  beginning  with 

Fiihr'  ich  nun  nicht  mehr  Fare  I  now  no  more 

Nach  Walhall's  Feste,  to  Walhall's  fastness, 

wisst  ihr,  wohin  ich  fahre?  where  is  the  rest  I  ride  to? 

and  ending 

Trauender  Liebe  Suffering  love's 

tiefstes  Leiden  most  sunken  sorrow 

Schloss  'die  Augen  mir  auf :  widely  opened  my  eyes; 

enden  sah  ich  die  Welt.  wither  saw  I  the  world.5 

"It  became  finally  evident  to  the  composer",  continues  Wagner, 
"that  these  lines  would  have  to  be  omitted  from  the  actual  represen- 
tation, the  sense  of  them  being  fully  expressed  in  the  drama  as 
realised  in  music." 

Some  of  the  lines  in  question  had  always  been  particular  favour- 
ites of  the  King;  and  when  he  discovered  that  they  were  not  to 
figure  in  the  final  composition  of  the  Gotterdiimmeriaig  he  could  not 
refrain  from  voicing  his  regret  to  Wagner  (in  September,  1874)* 
In  the  following  April  he  asked  him  to  set  to  music,  for  his  sake, 
the  passage  beginning  "Verging  wie  Hauch  der  Cotter  Geschlecht" 
and  ending  "Selig  in  Lust  und  Leid  lasst  die  Liebe  nur  sein".  This 
is  perhaps  one  indication  among  others  that  he  was  not  quite  so  un- 

*  Alfred  Forman's  translation* 
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musical  as  he  is  alleged  to  have  been;  but  he  showed  some  inno- 
cence in  practical  theatrical  matters  when  he  further  asked  that 
the  setting  of  "these  words,  so  significant,  so  full  of  truth,  this  noble 
evangel  of  Love  which  Brynhilde  bequeaths  to  the  world  before 
leaving  it",  should  be  incorporated  in  the  performances  he  was  to 
hear  at  Bayreuth.  Wagner,  in  his  letter  of  the  6th  April,  1874,  prom- 
ised that  his  wishes  should  be  complied  with.  To  dovetail  the  pas- 
sage into  a  public  performance  would  have  been  a  difficult  matter. 
But  Wagner  did  actually  set  it  to  music,  though  apparently  not  until 
the  performances  attended  by  the  King  during  his  first  visit  to  Bay- 
reuth were  over.  He  sent  him,  through  Diifflipp,  the  scrap  of  manu- 
script as  a  birthday  gift  on  the  21st  August.6 


Ludwig  left  Bayreuth  immediately  after  the  Gotterdammerung 
rehearsal  on  the  9th  August;  and  from  Hohenschwangau  his  love 
and  gratitude  welled  out  to  "the  artist  by  the  grace  of  God"  who  had 
come  to  this  earth  "to  purify,  bless  and  redeem  it'%  "the  god-man 
who  in  truth  cannot  fail  nor  err".  "Fortunate  century",  he  cried 
prophetically,  "that  saw  this  spirit  arise  in  its  midst!  How  future 
generations  will  envy  those  to  whom  fell  the  incomparable  happiness 
of  being  your  contemporaries."  He  longed  now  to  see  the  Ring  a 

6  A  facsimile  of  Wagner's  draft  of  the  setting,  which  runs  to  only  thirty-three  bars 
for  voice  and  piano,  is  given  in  KLRWB,  III,  88.  He  has  managed  to  work  in  refer- 
ences to  the  Vengeance  motive,  the  Treaty  motive,  and,  at  the  end,  the  World  Hoard 
motive.  The  final  fair  copy,  made  for  the  King  hy  Wagner  himself,  seems  to  have 
disappeared;  but  the  Wahnfried  archives  contain  the  pencil  sketch  and  the  first  fair 
copy.  See  BFF,  1936,  p.  110. 

We  know  now  that  there  was  an  earlier  case  of  a  reverse  kind,  in  which  Wagner 
scrapped  some  words  after  they  had  been  set  to  music.  Until  recently  it  was  sup- 
posed that  Lohengrin  in  its  first  form  was  represented  by  a  draft  which  differs  in 
certain  respects  from  the  text  as  we  now  have  it.  But  in  an  article  on  Die  UrgestaU  dez 
"Lohengrin"  in  the  Bayreather  Festspielfuhrer  for  19S6  (consequently  too  late  for  me 
to  be  able  to  make  use  of  it  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  present  Life)  Dr.  Otto 
Strobel  published  for  the  first  time  what  is  evidently  the  sketch  which  Wagner  tells 
us,  in  Mem  Leben,  he  dashed  off  in  wild  excitement  in  Marienbad  in  the  summer  of 
1845.  In  this,  at  the  point  in  the  third  act  at  which  Lohengrin  prays  for  a  sign  from 
heaven  for  Elsa's  sake,  the  Swan  sings  softly  "Leb*  wohl,  du  wilde  Wasserfluth,  die 
xnich  so  weit  getragen  hat;  leb'  wohl,  du  Welle  blank  und  rein,  durch  die  mein  weias 
Gefieder  glitt:  am  Ufer  harrt  mein  Schwesterlein,  das  soil  von  mir  getrSstet  sein." 
This  was  not  only  carried  over  into  the  later  poem  but  actually  set  to  music,  and  then, 
on  riper  reflection,  discarded.  In  August,  1853  Wagner  wrote  out  the  words  and  music 
as  a  contribution  to  the  album  of  Lydia  Steche,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Leipzig 
opera  company. 
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second  time,  though  that  would  involve  his  visiting  Bayreuth  when 
other  crowned  heads  were  there.  He  begged  Wagner,  however,  to 
have  him  protected  from  their  unwelcome  society  by  a  partition,  and 
to  ensure  their  being  kept  away  from  him  by  gendarmes,  if  neces- 
sary, during  the  intervals.  In  the  preceding  December  he  had  had 
to  sit  through  a  Munich  performance  of  Lohengrin  in  the  company 
of  his  mother,  the  Archduchess  Elisabeth,  and  the  latter's  children. 
"It  was  horrible",  he  said ; 

"and  in  proportion  as  the  Ring  surpasses  Lohengrin  will  my  torture  be 
increased  if  I  have  to  be  with  people  with  whom  I  shall  have  to  ex- 
change chatter."  "I  envy",  he  went  on  indignantly,  "the  mere  curiosity- 
seeking  princes  who  will  attend  the  first  two  cycles  only  because  they 
regard  it  as  their  duty  to  do  so.  Is  there  a  single  one  among  them  who 
has  longed  for  thirteen  years,  as  I  have  done,  to  live  to  see  these  fes- 
tival days,  a  single  one  who,  from  his  youth  onwards,  has  clung  to  you, 
as  I  have  done,  in  unshakeable  friendship  and  fidelity,  with  an  en- 
thusiasm that  has  never  faltered  and  never  will?" 

Wagner  agreed  with  him;  he  had  just  had  to  sacrifice  part  of  a 
rehearsal,  he  said,  because  the  theatre  company  wanted  to  welcome 
the  Kaiser  at  the  station,  and  it  would  have  given  offence  if  he  were 
not  at  their  head.7  The  Kaiser  had  greeted  him  with  the  congratula- 
tions to  be  expected  on  the  achievement  of  his  festival,  which  he 
regarded  as  a  "national"  matter.  "It  was  well  meant",  says  Wagner, 
"but  I  saw  only  the  irony  of  it:  what  has  the  'nation'  to  do  with  my 
work  and  its  realisation?"  He  promises  the  King  the  desired  im- 
munity at  the  third  cycle ;  in  any  case,  he  says,  the  curiosity  of  the 
other  princes  will  have  been  satisfied  by  the  first  two,  and  they  will 
all  have  departed.  But  he  ventured  to  give  the  young  man  some 
friendly  advice  —  to  show  himself  to  the  people  who  adored  him 
and  knew  how  great  had  been  his  services  to  Wagner's  cause,  and 
to  bestow  honours  on  some  of  those  who  had  been  most  helpful  to 
him,  such  as  Heekel,  Brandt,  Wilhelmj,  Richter,  Niemann  and  Betz. 
Niemann  and  Betz,  he  said,  besides  having  been  the  best  of  all  his 
performers,  had  from  the  first  declined  any  remuneration,  and  had 
promised  to  try  to  infuse  into  the  others  the  same  self-sacrificing 
spirit*  But  on  the  main  point  the  King  would  not  yield;  he  would 

T  Tho  Kaiser,  -with  various  other  German  royalties,  descended  on  Bayreuth  for 
the  first  cycle  of  performances,  lie  was  able  to  see  only  the  Rhinegold  on  the  13th 
August  and  the  Valkyrie  on  the  14th  before  going  off  to  the  military  manoeuvres  at 
Babelsberg. 
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attend  the  third  cycle,  he  telegraphed  Wagner  on  the  26th,  only  on 
condition  that,,  as  before,  there  was  to  he  nothing  whatever  in  the 
shape  of  an  ovation. 

He  left  Berg  the  same  day  for  Bayreuth,  where  he  attended  the 
third  series  of  performances,  which  lasted  from  the  27th  to  the  30th. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  Gotterdammerung  he  appeared  in  the  front 
of  his  box  and  joined  with  the  excited  audience  in  applauding 
Wagner  as  he  came  before  the  curtain.  Wagner  spoke  quietly  and 
gravely.  The  festival  of  that  year  was  over,  he  said;  whether  it 
would  be  repeated  he  did  not  know.  It  had  been  embarked  upon  in 
trust  in  the  German  spirit  and  completed  for  the  glory  of  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  not  only  a  benefactor  and  protector  to 
him  but  a  co-creator  of  his  work.  He  hoped  it  would  not  be  re- 
garded as  arrogance  on  his  part  if  he  said  that  the  festival  had  been 
a  step  towards  an  independent  German  art;  8  time  would  show 
whether  it  were  so  or  not.  The  King  drove  from  the  theatre  to  the 
Eremitage,  and  then,  after  a  short  rest,  to  the  Rollwenzel  station, 
where  he  entered  his  train.  The  avenue  from  the  Eremitage  to  the 
Rollwenzel  was  packed  with  spectators  who  insisted  on  demon- 
strating their  loyalty.  In  their  cheers,  perhaps,  the  lonely  misan- 
thrope may  have  detected  a  note  of  recognition  of  all  he  had  done 
f or J Wagner  and  for  German  art  and  their  gratitude  to  him  for  it; 
and  that  thought  may  have  brought  him  some  consolation  for  all  he 
had  suffered  through  Wagner  and  for  Wagner's  sake.  His  last  words 
were  exchanged  with  the  artist  through  the  carriage  window.  More 
than  four  years  were  to  elapse  before  they  saw  each  other  again. 

4 

What  were  Wagner's  thoughts  when  he  left  the  theatre  on  the 
night  of  the  30th?  Equally  compounded,  one  imagines,  of  triumph 
and  care.  He  had  brought  into  port  the  great  argosy  he  had  begun 
to  plan  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier,  after  a  voyage  of 

8  This  remark  of  his,  implying  that  until  then  Germany  had  lacked  an  art,  gave 
great  offence  in  some  quarters.  "It  was  not  to  everyone's  taste'*,  wrote  Saint-Saens, 
who  attended  the  performances  of  1876,  he  being  at  that  time  an  ardent  Wagnerito; 
"but  his  admirers  have  long  known  that  his  tactlessness  is  on  a  par  with  his  talent, 
and  they  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  his  utterances.  If  I  were  to  report  what  he 
has  said  about  a  highly  placed  personage  of  the  Imperial  Court  [Bismarck?]  there 
would  be  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes'between  France  and  Germany."  Harmonic 
&  M&odie,  p.  97. 
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unexampled  difficulties  and  dangers.  He  had  accomplished  the  great- 
est feat  in  the  whole  history  of  artistic  endeavour;  whatever  hap- 
pened now,  nothing  could  alter  the  fact  that  his  theatre  stood  there 
on  the  hill,  a  model  and  a  challenge  to  future  generations,  and  that 
he  had  given  his  nation  the  first  great  lesson  in  that  German  style 
which  he  held  to  be  vital  for  the  salvation  of  the  German  theatre  and 
of  German  culture  as  a  whole.  But  he  must  have,  been  racked  by 
two  anxieties  —  Would  his  theatre  ever  reopen,  or  would  it  re- 
main for  all  time  a  monument  to  baffled  hopes  and  frustrated  ideal- 
ism? Would  the  lesson  in  style  sink  in,  or  soon  be  forgotten? 

As  regards  the  former  care,  even  in  his  most  depressed  moments 
after  the  festival  of  1876  he  could  hardly  have  imagined  that  the 
theatre  would  open  its  doors  to  his  art  only  once  more  in  his  life- 
time, after  an  interval  of  six  years,  and  that  the  day  was  not  far  dis- 
tant when  he  would  say  bitterly  to  Cosima,  "Every  stone  in  that 
building  is  red  with  my  blood  and  yours!"  Far  behind  him  now 
were  the  naive  days  when  he  could  believe  that  all  he  had  to  do  was 
to  obtain  a  few  thousand  francs  from  some  rich  well-wisher^  erect 
a  temporary  theatre,  "invite"  singers  and  players  and  audiences 
from  near  and  far,  give  his  great  work,  and  then  turn  his  back  on  it 
and  them  with  a  noble  gesture.  His  vision  had  been  translated  into  a 
reality  more  magnificent  than  anything  he  had  ever  seen  in  his 
dreams;  but  the  translation  into  reality  had  meant  also  transla- 
tion into  the  hard-cash  values  of  the  world,  and  what  that  signified 
he  was  soon  to  discover.  As  regards  the  artistic  results  of  it  all, 
though  he  could  praise  his  collaborators  in  all  sincerity  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  halo  soon  faded  from  many  of  them. 

Letters  to  Lilli  Lehmann,  Siehr,  Wilhelmj  and  Materna  in  the 
early  days  of  September  contain  cordial  praise  of  these  people's 
efforts;  and  no  doubt  similar  letters  were  written  to  some  of  the 
others.  But  already  on  the  9th  of  that  month,  we  learn  from  Cosima' s 
diary,  during  a  long  talk  about  their  experiences  during  the  festival, 
Wagner  swore  that  he  "would  have  no  more  of  those  matadors 
Betz  and  Niemann"-  Bets,  continues  Cosima,  "was  so  furious  at 
not  being  allowed  to  take  a  call  that  he  came  to  treat  his  task  with 
positive  contempt."  Brandt  had  not  come  up  to  Wagner's  expecta- 
tions, while  "Richter  was  not  sure  of  a  single  tempo.  Misery!  Agi- 
tation! Richard  very  sad ;  says  he  wishes  he  were  dead."  The  prime 
causes  of  this  despair  seem  to  have  been  Betz  and  Niemann,  who 
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apparently  had  not  behaved  very  well  towards  the  end  of  the  fes- 
tival. For  the  performances  which  he  still  hoped  would  be  possible 
in  1877  Wagner  was  now  contemplating  Siehr  as  his  Wotan  in 
place  of  Betz;  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  him  telling  Siehr,  who 
was  a  genuine  bass,  while  Betz  was  more  of  a  baritone,  that  it  was 
never  a  baritone  voice  that  he  had  had  in  his  mind  when  writing  the 
part  but  a  true  bass,  though  with  a  wide  register:  occasional  high 
notes  could  be  altered,  he  added.  To  Hill,  on  the  23rd  September,  he 
wrote  that  he  could  not  rely  on  Niemann  again  if  the  tenor  were  to 
learn  that  Unger,  after  a  year's  further  study,  was  to  play  Siegfried 
again  in  1877;  consequently  Wagner  had  in  view  Anton  Schott, 
Hill's  colleague  in  Schwerin,  for  his  next  Siegmund,  while  Fraulein 
Hofmeister,  of  Frankfort,  would  replace  Scheffzky  as  Sieglinde. 
No  doubt  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  bickering  and  heartburning 
everywhere  when  the  tension  of  the  performances  relaxed;  and 
Wagner  was  mercilessly  critical  both  of  failures  to  rise  to  the  full 
height  of  his  ideal  and  of  lapses  in  loyalty  to  himself. 


By  November,  1878,  when  he  came  to  write  his  Retrospect  of  the 
Stage  Festivals  of  2876,  he  could  see  the  festival  at  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance to  allow  him  to  do  his  chief  collaborators  justice  in  the  public 
eye.  But  a  few  weeks  after  that,  in  a  private  letter  to  the  King,  the 
long-smouldering  fire  burst  out  again,  fanned  into  flame  by  the  bitter 
consciousness  that  all  his  work  in  1875  and  1876  might  as  well  not 
have  been  done  for  all  the  permanent  influence  it  was  likely  to  have 
on  German  art.  One  man  of  letters  he  has  lately  found,  he  says,  who 
grasps  the  significance  of  his  ideal  and  is  willing  to  devote  his  life 
to  it  —  Hans  von  Wolzogen.  But  for  the  musician  and  the  drama- 
tist who  could  be  trusted  to  maintain  and  continue  his  ideal  in  prac- 
tice he  still  searches  in  vain. 

"I  do  not  know  any  conductor  whom  I  could  trust  to  perform  my  music 
in  the  right  way,  or  any  actor-singer  of  whom  I  could  expect  a  proper 
realisation  of  my  dramatic  figures  unless  I  myself  had  taught  him. 
everything  bar  by  bar,  phrase  by  phrase.  The  German  capacity  for 
bungling-  in  every  sphere  of  art  is  unique ;  every  compromise  I  have 
allowed  myself  with  it  from  time  to  time  merely  reduced  me  to  the 
condition  in  which  [you]  found  me  on  the  evening  of  the  last  perform- 
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ance  of  the  Cotter  dammerung  in  Bayreuth,  when  In  my  seat  behind 
you  I  started  convulsively  again  and  again,  so  that  the  Dearest  One 
asked  me  sympathetically  what  was  wrong  with  me.  It  would  have  been 
too  humiliating  just  then  to  confess  what  had  driven  me  to  such  de- 
spair —  to  explain  that  what  horrified  me  was  the  discovery  that  my 
conductor  [Richter]  —  whom  nevertheless  I  regard  as  the  best  I  know 
—  often  could  not  maintain  the  right  tempo  even  when  it  had  been 
achieved,  simply  because  he  was  incapable  of  understanding  why  it 
should  be  thus  and  not  otherwise."  8 

That  was  his  tragedy.  He  could  never  meet  with  executive  artists 
of  the  same  calibre  as  himself,  a  single  actor  or  conductor  or  singer 
who  could  give  his  characters  and  his  verbal  and  musical  phrases 
the  life  with  which  his  imagination  had  endowed  them.  Many  of  his 
performers  were  willing  enough  to  learn  from  him.  But  it  was  al- 
ways a  sheer  matter  of  passing  his  own  high  current  through  them 
while  he  had  them  before  him  under  his  personal  spell:  within  a 
week  of  leaving  him  and  going  back  to  the  routine  of  their  own 
theatres  they  reverted  to  what  God  had  made  them  from  the  begin- 
ning. His  case  was  unique  in  the  history  of  art  —  a  simple  fact 
which  the  armchair  aestheticians  have  mostly  failed  to  notice.  Most 
opera  composers  are  creators  more  or  less  in  the  abstract,  giving 
their  interpreters  a  kind  of  scenario  of  emotion  which  it  is  their 
function  to  fill  out  in  practice  in  terms  of  a  school-craft  of  which 
they  are  supposed  to  be  masters  but  of  which  the  composer  has 
only  a  generalised  notion.  But  Wagner  was  a  far  better  conductor 
than  any  of  his  conductors,  a  far  better  actor  than  any  of  his  actors, 
a  far  better  singer  than  any  of  his  singers  in  everything  but  tone. 
Each  of  his  characters,  each  of  his  situations,  had  been  created  by 
the  simultaneous  functioning  within  him  of  a  composer's  imagina- 
tion, a  dramatist's,  a  conductor's,  a  scenic  designer's,  a  singer's,  a 
mime's.  Such  a  combination  had  never  existed  in  a  single  individual 
before;  it  has  never  happened  since,  and  in  all  probability  will 
never  happen  again.  None  of  his  interpreters  had  anything  like^his 
volcanic  intensity  of  feeling  in  any  one  of  the  spheres  upon 
his  art  touched:  no  single  one  of  them  ever  came  within  meajur* 
able  distance  of  living  with  the  same  intensity  in  every  one  of 
spheres*  And  so  he  was  doomed  to  perpetual  disappointment 

9  We  may  take  it  that  Goaima  was  voicing  Wagner's  opinion  when  whe 
Richter's  tempi  in  her  diary:  "he  sticks  too  close  to  his  four-in-a-bar'% 
Wagner  preferred  a  more  flexible  rhythmic  line. 
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the  performance  of  his  works  was  concerned ;  the  best  that  his  inter- 
preters could  give  him  was  no  more  than  an  approximation  to  his 
ideal. 


Yet  he  was  generous  enough  in  his  recognition  of  whatever  it  was 
that  they  could  give  him,  for  he  was  too  consummate  a  practician 
himself  not- to  know  how  hard  some  of  them  had  striven,  under  his 
goading,  to  make  themselves  for  the  time  being  what  he  desired  them 
to  be.  Many  of  us  have  asked  ourselves  how  the  Ring  performances 
of  1876  would  compare  with  those  of  the  opera  houses  of  today.  The 
answer  probably  is  that,  all  in  all,  the  best  of  today  would  not  be 
able  to  bear  comparison  with  them.  When  all  allowances  have  been 
made  for  certain  advances  in  stagecraft  since  Wagner's  day,  and 
for  an  occasional  first-rate  mind  at  the  conductor's  desk  or  on  the 
stage,  it  still  remains  probable  that  Wagner  would  not  have  passed 
for  public  consumption  a  single  one  of  the  performances  to  which 
we  are  accustomed.  However  good  one  or  other  of  these  may  be  in 
parts,  they  are  decidedly  not  good  as  a  whole;  they  perhaps  corre- 
spond, broadly  speaking,  to  those  performances  of  his  operas  in 
German  theatres  that  made  Wagner  despair  of  ever  getting  an  ade- 
quate representation  of  any  of  his  works  except  in  a  theatre  of  his 
own. 

In  his  public  Retrospect,  written  in  the  latter  part  of  1878,  he 
distributed  his  praise  generously  but  discriminatingly.  He  now 
regretted,  he  said,  not  having  accepted  Niemann's  offer  to  take  the 
Siegfried  of  the  Gotterdammerung,  thus  allowing  the  less  practised 
player  of  the  part  to  concentrate  on  the  youthful  Siegfried  of  the 
earlier  opera.  His  "predilection  for  a  certain  dramatic  realism"  — 
i.e.,  his  fear  of  a  break  in  the  illusion  if  the  same  hero  were  played 
by  different  people  on  successive  nights  —  had  made  him  reject 
Niemann's  suggestion;  the  result  being  that  "after  his  great  exer- 
tions on  the  preceding  day  the  singer  of  Siegfried  10  had  not  suffi* 
cient  energy  remaining  for  the  part  of  the  hero  in  the  final  tragedy." 
But  he  praises  unreservedly  Betz's  Wotan,  Niemann's  Siegmund, 
Hill's  Alberich,  and  Siehr's  Hagen.  These  are  the  only  singers  he 
mentions  by  name,  his  plea  for  merely  commending  the  others  in 

10  Nowhere  in  the  Retrospect  does  he  mention  XJnger  by  name. 
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general  terms  being  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  marble  tablet,  space 
was  lacking  for  any  more  names.  The  omission  of  Unger's  name 
must  have  been  due  to  some  disappointment  with  him;  but  we  per- 
haps must  not  take  that  omission  too  seriously  when  we  find  Wagner 
also  failing  to  mention  any  of  his  women  singers  by  name,  though  he 
makes  it  clear  that  he  was  delighted  with  Materna's  final  scene  and 
with  the  exquisite  singing  of  the  Rhine  Maidens'  trio  by  the  sisters 
Lehmann  and  Fraulein  Lammert. 

He,  of  course,  was  surveying  the  whole  production  from  the 
supreme  heights  of  his  ideal.  If  we  want  to  find  a  measuring-rod  for 
the  performances  of  1876  and  those  of  a  later  day  we  should  per- 
haps see  them  all  through  the  eyes  of  Lilli  Lehmann.  That  great 
artist  lived  until  1929,  and  her  memoirs  were  published  in  1920, 
when  she  was  seventy-two.  She  had  lived  to  play  herself  the  princi- 
pal female  characters  in  every  Wagner  opera  except  the  Meister- 
singer,  and  to  hear  at  their  best  most  of  the  leading  Wagner  singers 
of  the  second  and  third  generations,  such  as  Van  Rooy,  Rosa  Su- 
cher,  Jean  and  Edouard  de  Reszke,  Van  Dyck,  Burgstaller,  Scheide- 
mantel,  Gudehus,  Theresa  Malten,  Reichmann,  Winkelmann,  Anna 
Bahr-Mildenburg,  Carl  Perron,  Luise  Reuss-Belce  and  Schmedes. 
She  was  a  first-rate  judge  both  of  singing  and  of  acting,  and  her  ver- 
dicts in  general  can  probably  be  relied  upon.  In  her  opinion  Nie- 
mann  was  not  merely  Siegmund  but  the  Siegmund.,  Wagner's 
Siegmund : 

"never  since  have  I  heard  or  seen  a  Siegmund  to  compare  with  him; 
all  the  rest  of  them  —  they  can  resent  what  I  am  saying  or  not,  as  they 
please  —  may  as  well  let  themselves  be  buried.  His  intellectual  power, 
his  physical  impreasiveness,  his  incomparable  expression  were  superb 
beyond  words.  .  .  .  This  Siegmund  was  unique;  u  it  will  no  more 
return  than  another  Wagner  will." 

"VogFs  Loge",  she  continues,  "has  never  since  been  equalled:  he 
was  born  for  the  part."  She  has  high  praise  for  Hill's  Alberich,  for 
Gura's  "really  magnificent"  Gunther,  and  for  Schlosser's  "excel- 
lent" Mime;  and  while  apparently  feeling  that  Materna  had  not 
fully  mastered  the  Wagnerian  style  at  that  time  she  testifies  that  she 
had  the  immense  vocal  resources  required  for  the  three  Brynhildes- 
All  in  all,  then,  we  may  perhaps  sum  up  that  the  1876  performances 

11  Of  Niemann'a  Tristan  «ho  sayt*  that  it  "was  certainly  the  most  sublime  thing 
that  has  ever  been  aduoved  in  the  sphere*  of  music  drama0. 
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were  equal  at  their  least  good  to  the  average  good  of  today,  and,  at 
their  best,  better  than  the  present-day  best.12 

To  the  strain  on  Wagner  of  rehearsals  and  performances  during 
these  summer  months  of  1876  had  been  added  that  of  the  almost 
daily  or  nightly  reception  of  friends  and  casual  visitors.  Nearly 
everyone,  from  Liszt  onwards,  who  had  played  a  part  in  his  life 
was  in  the  town  at  one  time  or  another.  Even  Billow  had  been  in- 
vited; and  Du  Moulin,  presumably  on  the  evidence  of  Cosima's 
diary,  assures  us  that  at  an  earlier  period  he  had  been  offered  the 
musical  directorship.  Biilow  had  all  along  intended,  for  reasons 
that  can  easily  be  understood,  to  keep  away  from  the  festival,  griev- 
ously as  the  decision  to  do  so  pained  him.  He  had  diplomatically 
planned  to  be  too  fully  occupied  in  America  to  be  able  to  respond 
to  a  call  from  Bayreuth ;  but  his  health  had  broken  down  during  an 
American  concert  tour,  and  now  he  was  at  Godesberg,  with  his 
health,  as  it  seemed  at  the  time,  irretrievably  ruined.  But  virtually 
all  the  other  surviving  old  friends  of  Wagner  were  there  to  share 
in  his  triumph  and  feel  with  him  in  his  anxieties  and  sufferings.13 
One  man  alone  tore  across  the  general  harmony  with  a  shrill  discord 
—  Nietzsche.  That  summer  of  1876  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  friendship  between  the  two  men. 

12  Saint-Saens*  comments  on  some  of  the  singers  are  interesting.  He  thought 
Unger  more  a  baritone  than  a  tenor,  his  high  A's  and  even  G*s  being  colourless  and 
of  faulty  intonation.  He  thought  most  highly  of  all  of  Schlosser's  Mime  and  Materna's 
Brynhilde.  But  both  the  Siegmund  and  the  Siegfried  he  found  better  to  look  at  than 
to  hear.  Time,  he  said,  had  devoured  Niemann's  high  notes  since  he  had  sung  Tann- 
hauser  in  Paris  in  1861,  and  it  was  now  impossible  for  him  to  sing  piano  or  legato. 
Unger  was  "still  less  satisfactory",  comparing  badly  with  the  tenors  of  the  Paris 
Opera,  though  none  of  these  was  as  good  an  actor  as  either  of  the  German  tenors. 
Betz,  "the  leading  German  baritone",  Saint-Saens  thought  "an  admirable  singer" 
but  a  "mediocre  actor".  "Singers  really  worthy  of  the  name  are  rare  in  Germany  .  .  . 
the  majority  of  those  taking  part  in  the  Ring  shout  instead  of  singing."  Harmonie 
et  M'elodie,  pp.  88-96. 

18  One  unexpected  caller  at  Wahnfried  was  Dom  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  hoped,  in  1857,  to  induce  Wagner  to  go  to  Bio  de  Janeiro 
and  produce  his  operas  there.  See  Vol.  II,  pp.  478-9,  where  the  story  is  told  of  his 
registering  at  a  Bayreuth  hotel  under  the  name  of  Pedro,  and,  on  being  asked  to  fill 
in  his  "occupation",  writing  "Emperor". 
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THE  BREACH  between  them  has  been  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
most  wrongly-written  chapters  in  both  Wagner  and  Nietzsche 
biography,  thanks  primarily  to  the  misleading  and  disingenuous 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  Elisabeth's  Life  of  her  brother.  Her 
handling  of  it  is,  indeed,  the  most  suspect  feature  of  a  biography 
that  is  open  to  grave  suspicion  at  many  points. 

In  the  second  week  of  July,  1876  Nietzsche  sent  Wagner  the 
fourth  of  his  Thoughts  out  of  Season,  the  famous  Richard  Wagner 
in  Bayreuth.  Busy  as  they  were  with  preparations  for  the  festival, 
both  Wagner  and  Cosima  seem  to  have  found  time  to  read  the  long 
essay  almost  at  once,  Cosima  sitting  up  half  the  night  to  do  so.  The 
next  day  —  the  llth  —  she  sent  him  a  telegram  of  thanks  for 
"the  only  refreshment  and  uplift*'  she  had  lately  had  besides  the 
mighty  impression  given  her  by  the  Ring.  On  the  12th  Wagner 
dashed  off  a  brief  letter  of  thanks  on  his  own  account:  "Friend! 
Your  book  is  prodigious!  However  did  you  learn  to  know  me  so 
well?  Come  soon  and  get  accustomed  to  the  impressions  by  means 
of  the  rehearsals."  He  was  so  delighted  with  the  brochure,  indeed, 
that  he  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  King,  who,  in  his  turn,  found  it  "ex- 
traordinarily fascinating'*. 

In  Ecce  Homo,  written  in  1888,  Nietzsche  elaborated  the  com- 
placent thesis  that  his  earlier  writings  on  the  subject  of  Wagner, 
so  far  as  there  was  any  good  in  them,  were  not  really  about  Wagner 
but  about  himself.  What  he  had  "heard**  in  Wagner's  music  in  his 
youth  and  early  manhood,  he  had  now  discovered,  had  "nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  Wagner":  when  he  had  rhapsodised  about 
Dionysian  music  in  those  days  he  was  describing  not  what  he  had 
heard,  say,  in  Tristan,  but  merely  what  he  had  heard  inside  himself. 
And  the  proof  of  this  was  his  Richard  Wagner  in  Bayreitfh,  in  "all 
the  decisive  psychological  passages"  of  which  he  was  "the  only 
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person  concerned",  so  that  his  name  or  that  of  Zarathustra  should 
he  substituted  for  that  of  Wagner  wherever  the  latter  occurs.1  Even 
the  sympathetic  and  discerning  Andler  calls  this,  and  rightly  so, 
une  construction  faite  apres  coup,  and  adds  that  "Nietzsche's  inso- 
lence towards  Wagner  would  be  more  blameworthy  but  for  the  fact 
that  this  construction  of  1887  [really  1888]  is  chimerical."  2 

Cosima  has  been  censured  for  imposing  a  "Wagner  legend"  on 
the  world  after  the  Master's  death.  Nietzsche  set  out  to  create  his 
own  legend  during  his  lifetime.  So  far  as  his  connection  with  Wag- 
ner was  concerned,  this  legend  was  the  product  in  part  of  a  con- 
suming vanity  which  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  had  become  patho- 
logical, in  part  of  an  intellectual  resentment  —  emotionally  he 
never  really  managed  to  shake  off  the  older  man's  spell  —  of  the 
many  debts  his  own  mental  life  had  owed  to  Wagner,  as  well  as  of 
the  awkward  position  into  which  he  had  sometimes  allowed  himself 
to  be  betrayed  in  public  by  his  devotion  to  him.  The  line  he  took, 
a  line  at  once  brazen  and  naive,  was  that  whatever  he  now  felt  to  be 
weak  in  his  earlier  writings  was  due  to  the  malign  influence  of  Wag- 
ner, while  in  whatever  was  strong  in  them  it  was  about  himself  that 
he  had  been  talking  under  the  guise  of  a  description  of  Wagner.  He, 
in  fact,  not  Wagner,  had  been  the  great  man.  He  had  had  prophetic 
visions  of  this,  that  and  the  other:  in  the  too  generous  enthusiasm 
of  youth  he  had  let  himself  be  persuaded  that  these  visions  were 
Wagner's  also,  but  in  wiser  years  he  had  come  to  see  that  all  he  had 
done  was  to  catch  a  faint  reflection  of  his  own  world-shaking 
thoughts  in  Wagner's  faded  eyes.  This  was  the  Nietzsche  legend 
that  he  was  bent  on  creating  for  posterity.  The  dutiful  Elisabeth 
took  it  over  from  him  and  embroidered  it.  Everything  she  has  to  say 
about  her  brother's  relations  with  Wagner  is  directed  by  it  and 
coloured  by  it;  and  to  consolidate  it  she  has  no  scruple  either  in 
presenting  the  facts  in  the  way  most  propitious  to  it  or  in  making 
it  appear  as  if  experiences  and  reflections  that  only  occurred  to 
her  later,  under  the  influence  of  the  legend,  were  contemporary 
with  the  events  she  is  describing. 

*  Wagner  himself,  he  continues,  had  a  notion  of  this  truth:  "he  did  not  recognise 
himself  in  the  essay".  This  is  in  flat  contradiction  to  Wagner's  letter  of  the  12th  Julv 
Pierre  Lasserre  (Les  Idees  de  Nietzsche  sur  la  Musique,  p.  171)  also  finds  Nietzwehe's 
statement  "peu  compatible"  with  Wagner's  letter. 

8  ANVP,  III,  335  note. 
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Neither  her  own  nor  her  brother's  reading  of  what  happened  in 
1876  can  be  accepted  at  its  face  value  now.  Taking  her  cue  from 
him,  she  argues  that  at  that  time,  as  on  more  than  one  previous  oc- 
casion, Nietzsche,  out  of  sheer  loyalty  to  Wagner,  had  written  about 
him  for  the  public  in  terms  that  were  an  exaggeration,  or  even  a 
contradiction,  of  what  he  really  thought.  In  proof  of  this  she  draws 
our  attention  to  the  jottings  in  Nietzsche's  note  books  of  1874  and 
1875  that  served  to  some  extent  as  sketches  for  Richard  Wagner  in 
Bayreuth?  But  in  these  jottings  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  support 
Nietzsche's  later  assertion  that  in  the  "decisive  moments"  of  Richard 
Wagner  in  Bayreuth  the  portrait  he  is  painting  is  not  that  of  Wag- 
ner but  that  of  Nietzsche-Zarathustra.4  It  is  quite  true  that  much  of 
what  he  has  to  say  by  way  of  analysis  of  the  man  Wagner  can  be 
seen  to  bear  upon  his  own  later  dramatisation  of  himself,  for  the 
two  men  were  fundamentally  alike  in  several  respects.  But  the  read- 
ing, in  Richard  Wagner  in  Bayreuth,  of  Wagner's  nature  and 
character  as  moulded  by  his  ideal  and  his  struggle  against  the  world 
is  too  penetratingly  accurate  in  most  respects  not  to  rank  as  a  paint- 
ing from  life.  It  is  demanding  too  much  of  our  credulity  to  ask  us 
to  believe  that  Nietzsche  set  out  to  make  a  portrait  of  himself  and 
then  found  that  it  answered  faithfully  at  point  after  point  to  the 
man  called  Richard  Wagner. 

Nor  do  the  historical  facts  lend  the  smallest  support  to  the  con- 
struction faite  apres  coup.  Elisabeth's  thesis  is  that  in  a  gush  of 
grateful  emotion  in  1875  her  brother  "strung  together  all  his  senti- 
ments of  the  last  sixteen  years  or  so",  and  then  "the  sorrowfully- 
departing  disciple  wrote  his  second  letter  of  farewell,  RicJiard 
Wagner  in  Bayreuth";  that  he  worked  at  it  from  August  to  October, 
1875,  was  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  laid  it  aside  because  of  "some 
conflict  within  him".  The  impression  it  is  sought  to  convey  to  the 
reader  is  that  in  his  heart  of  hearts  the  super-critical  Nietzsche  had 
already  parted  company  from  Wagner,  and  the  Richard  Wagner  in 
Bayreuth  was  a  desperate  attempt  to  do  the  older  man  a  last  gener- 

»  They  will  be  found  in  NW,  X,  397-425. 

4  "Most  German  criticta",  Mr-  A.  H.  J.  Knight  comments,  "seemed  to  be  con- 
vinced, and  almost  touched,  by  this  explanation,  which  to  my  mind  appears  a  little 
disingenuous.1*  Some  Aspects  of  Vie  Life  and  Work  of  Nietzsche,  p.  75. 
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ous  service  by  painting  him  not  as  the  younger  one  saw  him  then 
but  as  he  had  seen  him  in  days  gone  by. 

Now  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  in  1875  Nietzsche  was  still 
heart  and  soul  with  Wagner  in  all  essentials.  In  June  of  that  year 
he  was  looking  forward  to  attending  the  rehearsals  at  Bayreuth 
with  Rohde  and  Gersdorff.5  But  his  health  broke  down  completely 
that  summer;  his  doctor  forbade  him  the  excitement  of  Bayreuth, 
and  in  July  he  went  to  Steinabad  to  recuperate.  Before  leaving  he 
wrote  to  Rohde  urging  him  to  "come  to  Bayreuth :  I  will  do  all  I 
can  to  be  fit  for  Bayreuth  by  August,  which  I  am  not  at  the  mo- 
ment." 6  To  Gersdorff  he  laments  that  his  doctor  has  forbidden  him 
Bayreuth,  but  he  hopes  to  be  there  next  year.7  To  the  musician  Carl 
Fuchs  he  cries,  "Just  imagine,  the  doctors  will  not  allow  me  to  go 
to  Bayreuth  this  summer!  What  a  command  like  that  means!"  8  To 
Gersdorff  (still  from  Basel),  on  the  7th  July,  the  cry  goes  up  again, 
"I  am  of  your  opinion  as  regards  Bayreuth.  It's  no  use;  I  can't  en- 
dure to  be  away  from  it.  Let's  wait  a  little;  I  shall  be  able  to  find 
some  way."  9  The  voice  is  not  precisely  that  of  "a  sorrowfully- 
departing  disciple"  who  is  "a  disciple  no  longer".  His  letters  from 
Steinabad  show  him  fretting  over  his  inability  to  be  at  the  rehears- 
als. When  he  gets  a  letter  from  one  of  his  friends  who  has  gone  to 
Bayreuth,  he  tells  Overbeck,  he  experiences  a  kind  of  convulsion  for 
half-an-hour;  he  feels  as  if  he  must  leap  up,  cast  everything  from 
him,  and  hasten  to  join  him  there.  On  his  walks  he  hears  in  imagi- 
nation something  of  the  "flowing  gold"  of  the  Ring  orchestration, 
and  is  filled  with  a  sense  of  infinite  loss. 

"My  sole  consolation  is  the  thought  that  you  [plural]  are  there;  it 
might  have  come  about  that  none  of  us  had  gone,  and  then  we  would 
hardly  know  what  happiness  could  await  us  there" ; 

and  he  begs  Overbeck  to  tell  him  how  it  has  all  sounded.10  On  the 
1st  August  he  assures  Rohde  that  for  more  than  three-quarters  of 
each  day  he  is  in  Bayreuth  in  spirit,  haunting  the  place  like  a 
ghost.  He  asks  his  friend  for  details  of  what  is  going  on  there:  as  for 

6  Letter  of  the  15th  June  to  Overheck,  in  NBO,  pp.  23-9. 

•  NGB,  II,  501. 
»  NGB,  I,  323. 
«  NGB,  I,  324. 

•  NGB,  I,  327. 

10  NBO,  pp.  39-40. 
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himself,  he  conducts  whole  sections  of  the  music  on  his  walks, 
for  he  knows  it  by  heart.  Rohde  is  to  greet  Wagner  most  fervently 
for  him.11  It  is  a  grief  to  him  that  he  cannot  be  in  Bayreuth,  he  tells 
Carl  Fuchs,  but  he  rejoices  to  think  that  his  friends  Gersdorff, 
Overbeck  and  Rohde  are  there,  though  each  letter  he  receives  from 
these  more  fortunate  ones  makes  him  miserable.12  He  is  oppressed 
by  the  fear  that  next  year  and  the  one  after  that  he  may  be  unable 
to  attend  the  festivals,  as  he  is  likely  to  get  only  a  few  days*  leave 
from  his  duties  in  Basel,  though  he  hopes  it  may  turn  out  that  he 
will  be  free  for  the  whole  of  August.18  And  in  December  of  1875 
he  can  tell  Gersdorff  that  he  regards  it  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
that  he  (Nietzsche)  has  had  such  "educators"  as  Schopenhauer  and 
Wagner.14 


As  for  the  essay  Richard  Wagner  in  Bayreuth,  Peter  Cast's  testi- 
mony is  at  variance  with  the  tendentious  suggestions  of  Elisabeth. 
She  would  have  us  believe  that  when  her  brother  read  her  the  first 
eight  of  the  ultimate  eleven  sections  of  the  essay  in  the  autumn  of 
1875,  and  she  expressed  her  delight  with  them  and  asked  why  he 
did  not  continue  them,  he  replied  sadly,  "Ahy  Lisbeth,  if  only  I 
could!"  lr>  According  to  her,  he  had  had  his  doubts  since  January 
1874  not  only  about  Wagner's  value  "for  the  future  of  the  human 
soul"  but  even  about  "the  purely  artistic  worth"  of  his  work;  there 
was  a  bitter  struggle  going  on  within  him  between  his  love  for  Wag- 
ner and  his  honesty  towards  himself.  Elisabeth  even  goes  to  the 

"  NGB,  II,  505. 

**  NOB,  I,  347. 

«  NGB,  I,  353-4. 

»  NGB,  I,  361. 

15  There  are  far  too  many  occasions  on  which  Elisabeth  conveniently  "remembers" 
a  little  remark  of  her  brother's  that  comes  in  pat  to  confirm  whatever  she  happens  to 
be  asserting  at  the  moment.  In  1907  she  laid  down  the  admirable  principle  —  for 
others  —  that  **only  those  reminiscences  of  Nietzsche  are  really  trustworthy  that 
are  based  on  letters  and  diaries  contemporary  with  the  event".  Few  of  her  own 
"recollections"  of  what  her  brother  "said"  to  her  comply  with  this  condition.  The 
story  of  what  Niataache  said  to  her  in  1875,  "Ah,  Lisbeth,  if  only  I  could!"  did  not 
appear  in  the  Leben  of  1897.  We  meet  with  it  for  the  first  time  in  1905,  in  Elisabeth's 
comments  on  her  brother's  letters  to  Malwida  von  Meysenbug  (NGB,  III,  515)  — 
thirty  yearn  after  the  alleged  event.  In  the  Leben  and  Der  junge  Nietzsche  another 
story  is  told  —  how,  in  June,  1874,  he  waid  to  her,  "O,  Lisbeth,  we  all  have  our  worm 
gnawing  at  us;  I  too";  the  said  worm  l>eing  his  reluctance,  from  sheer  love  of  Wagner, 
to  say  publicly  what  he  really  thought  of  him. 
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length  of  trying  to  make  out  that  her  brother's  longing  to  meet 
Malwida  von  Meysenbug  had  for  its  "mysterious  background"  the 
hope  that  in  her  company  he  would  find  himself  strengthened  in  his 
old  feeling  for  Wagner!  16  Furthermore,  we  are  told,  it  was  simply 
in  his  joy  at  being  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from  the  Basel 
University  (from  October,  1876  to  October,  1877)  that  he  "cast  a 
glance  again  at  his  unfinished  essay  and  resolved  to  complete  it  and 
send  it  to  Wagner  as  a  birthday  gift".17 

We  have  a  more  trustworthy  account  of  the  matter  from  Peter 
Cast.  The  latter,  as  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  had  gone  to  Basel 
in  the  October  of  1875  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  admired  author  of 
The  Birth  of  Tragedy.  Towards  the  end  of  April,  1876  Nietzsche 
allowed  him  to  take  the  unfinished  manuscript  of  Richard  Wagner 
in  Bayreuth  to  his  lodgings.  Cast  read  it  with  increasing  enthusi- 
asm ;  and  when  returning  it  to  its  author  he  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  his  regret  that  it  would  remain  no  more  than  a  torso. 
At  this  point,  were  Elisabeth's  suggestions  correct,  we  should  have 
expected  Nietszche  to  have  given  him  at  least  a  hint  of  the  "struggle" 
going  on  within  him,  of  his  doubts  whether,  in  view  of  his  present 
disorientation  from  Wagner,  he  could  honestly  commit  himself  to 
saying  in  public  what  he  himself  no  longer  wholly  believed  in  pri- 
vate. But  Nietzsche  said  nothing  of  the  sort;  -what  he  did  say  was 
that  he  regarded  the  essay  as  too  personal  for  publication.  "A  few 
days  later"  he  told  Cast  that  after  reading  through  his  essay  again 
it  had  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  give  Wagner  some  pleasure  to 
receive  it  for  his  birthday  on  the  22nd  May.18  Cast  made  a  copy  of 
it  for  that  purpose;  and  then  Nietzsche's  own  interest  in  his  work 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  he  sent  the  manuscript  to  the 
printers;  he  added  the  final  three  sections  in  June,  and  the  book  was 

M  NGB,  III,  514-5. 

»  NGB,  III,  520. 

18  This  is  at  variance  with  Elisabeth's  account  of  the  matter,  which,  again,  is  at 
variance  with  itself.  In  the  Leben  and  Der  junge  Nietzsche  she  tells  us  that  what 
prompted  Nietzsche  to  send  the  then  existing  portion  of  the  manuscript  of  IlicJwrd 
Wagner  in  Bayreutkto  the  printer  in  May,  1876,  and  then  go  to  Badenweiier  for  a  few 
days  in  June  to  complete  it,  was  an  up-surge  of  the  old  love  within  him  after  receiving 
Wagner's  warm  letter  of  the  23rd  May,  written  in  reply  to  Nietzsche's  letter  of  good 
wishes  for  his  birthday  (the  22nd).  But  in  her  later  elucidation  of  the  letters  to 
Malwida  her  story  is  that  it  was  the  joyous  prospect  of  a  year's  leave  from  the  Uni- 
versity that  made  him  look  again  at  his  unfinished  essay,  give  it  to  Gast  to  copy,  and, 
stimulated  by  the  latter's  admiration  of  it,  decide  to  have  it  printed  as  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  festival  of  the  coming  summer. 
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published  in  early  July  of  that  year  as  a  "Festschrift"  for  the  Bay- 
reuth  festival.19 

4 

The  general  story  of  1875  is  repeated  when  we  come  to  the  sum- 
mer of  1876.  Once  more  Nietzsche  is  consumed  with  longing  to  go 
to  Bayreuth,  and  once  more  he  chafes  at  the  thought  that  he  may  be 
frustrated.  His  health  had  steadily  deteriorated.  Already  in  June, 
1875  he  had  told  Gersdorff  that  he  had  been  through  a  very  bad 
time  and  had  perhaps  an  even  worse  one  before  him.  Troubles  with 
his  stomach,  violent  headaches  lasting  for  days,  vomiting  for  hours 
at  a  time  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  eaten  nothing,  immense 
exhaustion,  inability  of  his  eyes  to  bear  the  light,  these  are  some  of 
the  items  in  his  catalogue  of  woes.ao  Six  months  later  his  condition 
had  grown  so  much  worse  that  he  looked  back  on  the  Christmas 
just  over  as  the  most  painful  of  his  whole  life.  One  day,  feeling 
himself  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  he  had  had  no  doubt  that  he  was 
suff ering  from  a  serious  affection  of  the  brain  —  that  this,  indeed, 
was  the  cause  of  all  his  other  troubles;  he  recalled  gloomily  that 
his  father  had  died  of  brain  fever  at  thirty-six,  and  feared  that  his 
own  life-course  would  be  even  shorter.  As  for  going  to  Bay- 
reuth,  he  says,  it  is  still  the  same  old  story  —  either  he  should 
not  [for  reasons  of  health],  or  he  cannot  [for  reasons  con- 
nected with  his  University  duties].21  In  May,  1876  he  is  still 
so  grievously  unwell  that  he  is  planning  to  ask  for  a  year's  aca- 
demic leave  from  the  following  October  and  spend  the  winter  with 
Malwida  in  Italy.  On  the  21st  July  he  tells  Gersdorff  that  his  health 
from  day  to  day  is  pitiable:  what  will  be  the  end  of  it  all?  he  asks. 
But  he  is  glad  to  find  that  his  essay  has  "legitimised  itself"  in 
Wahnf ried ;  both  Wagner  and  Cosima  have  praised  it.22  His  letters 
to  Rohde  tell  the  same  general  story.  His  health  has  improved  in 
some  respects,  he  tells  his  friend  on  the  16th  May,  though  his  eyes 
still  fail  him ;  and  he  is  summoning  up  all  his  strength  for  a  month 

M  Gast's  story  will  be  found  in  his  Foreword  to  Vol.  IV  of  NGB,  p.  xxiii  ff.  Ho 
makes  it  clear  that  it  was  Nietzsche  himself  who  told  him  in  the  first  place  that  he 
had  an  incomplete  essay  on  Wagner  in.  his  drawer* 

»  NGB,  I,  322, 

»  NGB,  I,  363-4. 

*>  NGB,  I,  381, 
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in  Bayreuth.23  By  July  his  health  has  worsened  again,  but  he  must 
win  through  until  and  during  Bayreuth,  whither  he  means  to  go 
on  the  10th  August.24  Nowhere  is  there  a  passage  in  these  contem- 
porary documents  to  support  Elisabeth's  thesis. 


Let  us  now  examine  the  Elisabethan  legend  more  specifically  in 
connection  with  the  events  of  the  summer  of  1876. 

Nietzsche  became  insane  in  January,  1889,  and  died,  without 
recovering  his  reason,  on  the  25th  August,  1900.  His  sister  was  the 
first  in  the  field  with  a  full-scale  biography  of  him:  she  published 
the  first  volume  of  Das  Leben  Friedrich  Nietzsche's  in  1895,  and 
the  second  and  third  volumes  in  1897  and  1904  respectively.  Later 
she  recast  this  work  into  the  form  familiar  to  most  present-day  stu- 
dents of  Nietzsche  biography,  the  earlier  Leben  being  now  out  of 
print  and  not  generally  accessible:  Der  junge  NietzscJie  appeared 
in  1912,  Der  einsame  Nietzsche  in  1914.20  Publication  of  the  col- 
lected edition  of  Nietzsche's  letters  began  in  1900;  the  fifth  volume, 
containing  his  letters  to  his  mother  and  sister,  did  not  appear  until 
1909.  Nietzsche  was  thus  presented  to  the  world  in  the  first  place  as 
seen  through  Elisabeth's  eyes,  the  reader  being  vouchsafed  only 
such  extracts  from  his  correspondence  as  she  chose  to  supply  for 
her  own  purposes,  and  having,  for  the  most  part,  no  independent 
check  either  upon  their  accuracy  or  upon  her  method  of  linking 
them  up.  Moreover,  the  autobiographical  Ecce  Homo,  in  which 
Nietzsche  had  worked  assiduously  at  the  establishment  of  his  own 
legend  of  his  intellectual  development,  his  friendships,  and  his  part- 
ings from  friends,  and  which  can  now  be  seen  to  have  played  a  con- 

88  NGB,  II,  520.  A  passage  in  Mr.  Knight's  valuable  book  (Some  Aspects  of  the 
Life  and  Work  of  Nietzsche,  p.  50)  is  typical  of  the  mistaken  notions  current  as  to 
Nietzsche's  intellectual  attitude  towards  Wagner  at  this  time.  "Richard  Wagner  in 
Bayreuth'9,  says  Mr.  Knight,  "was  written  rather  against  Nietzsche's  will  —  that  is 
perhaps  why  it  is  such  an  unmixed  encomium  —  and  when,  after  avoiding  his  friend 
for  some  time,  the  philosopher  allowed  himself  to  be  fetched  [italics  mine]  to  the  open- 
ing performances  at  Bayreuth,  the  reaction  was  completed." 

**  NGB,  II,  529.  The  explanation  of  the  "10th  August"  is  that  he  had  heard  that 
no  one  would  he  admitted  to  the  rehearsals;  therefore  he  planned  to  be.  present  at  the 
first  public  cycle*  which  would  begin  on  the  13th  of  that  month.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  went  to  Bayreuth  in  the  last  week  of  July,  having  learned  that  the  rehearsals 
would  he  open  to  him  after  aU. 

*  English  translations  1912  and  1915. 
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siderable  part  in  Elisabeth's  interpretation  of  this  or  that  episode 
in  his  earlier  life,  was  not  disclosed  to  the  world  until  1908.26  She 
thus  had  a  long  clear  start  in  her  set  purpose  of  imposing  the  legend 
upon  the  literary  world  before  her  readers  were  in  a  position  to 
check  her  facts,  her  interpretation  of  them,  her  manner  of  present- 
ing them,  by  the  full  text  of  the  contemporary  documents  of  Nie- 
tzsche's middle  years.  We  shall  find  ample  reason,  as  our  investi- 
gation proceeds,  to  doubt  not  only  her  competence  but  her  probity 
as  a  biographer  of  her  brother.  The  English-speaking  reader  who 
does  not  understand  German  is  at  a  particular  disadvantage:  for 
whereas  a  score  of  books  in  his  own  language,  based  on  The  Young 
Nietzsclie,  have  dinned  into  him  unceasingly  Elisabeth's  version  of 
Nietzsche's  rupture  with  Bayreuth  in  the  summer  of  1876,  his  letters 
to  her  during  that  period  are  known  to  him  only  from  the  manipu- 
lated extracts  given  by  her. 


Our  first  task,  then,  is  to  examine  critically  the  text  and  dating 
of  his  Bayreuth  letters  to  his  sister.  They  are  here  translated  com- 
plete, apart  from  a  sentence  or  two  that  has  no  connection  at  all 
with  the  subject  of  our  enquiry.  The  sentences  printed  in  italics  are 
the  only  ones  she  saw  fit  to  reproduce  in  Der  junge  Nietzsche*7 

w  The  title-page  of  the  first  edition  bears  no  date.  The  unpublished  manuscript 
of  Ecce  Homo  had  been  in  Elisabeth's  sole  possession  all  this  time.  In  that  book 
Nietzsche  re-writes  the  story  of  his  intellectual  development  and  his  relations  with 
Wagner  and  others  in  accordance  with  his  own  conception  of  himself  in  his  last  years 
of  sanity ;  and  it  was  from  this  fascinating  but  misleading  manuscript  that  Elisabeth 
took  her  cue  again  and  again  when  writing  of  her  brother's  earlier  years:  there  are  no 
less  than  twenty-four  citations  from  it  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Leben  (1897). 
She  .assured  her  readers  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Leben  (p.  891  note)  that  "Ecce 
Homo  consists  of  a  series  of  autobiographical  sketches,  the  first  half  of  which  is  filled 
with  the  happy  mood  of  those  golden  autumn  days  [18883.  Later  a  strange  exas- 
perated note  is  heard,  which  here  and  there  has  a  suggestion  of  the  morbid,  though 
there  is  not  a  single  personal  attack.  For  the  rest,  the  present  volume  Ci.6*»  volumes 
II  and  III  of  the  Leben]  contains  [in  quotations]  all  of  it  that  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  an  understanding  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche."  No  one  today  would  accept  that  as  an 
adequate,  or  even  truthful,  description  of  Ecce  Homo, 

87  Our  references  will  generally  be  to  this  work,  because  it  is  the  one  most  likely 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  English  reader.  The  earlier  Leben  will  be  referred  to  when- 
ever that  becomes  necessary  to  complete  the  argument. 
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1st  Letter 

Bayreuth,  Tuesday,  1  August  1876. 

I  have  almost  regretted  it!  For  up  to  the  present  it  has  been  pitiable. 
From  Sunday  midday  to  Monday  night  headaches ;  today  exhaustion ; 
I  just  can't  write. 

/  was  at  the  rehearsal  on  Monday.  It  did  not  please  me  at  all  and  I 
had  to  leave.  Everything  fixed  up  at  Giessel's.28  I  have  moved  in,  but  I 
am  spending  the  day  at  Fraulein  Meysenbug's,  where  there  is  a  fine 
cool  garden;  and  there  I  shall  take  my  midday  meal  until  you  come 
and  set  up  our  establishment.  .  .  . 

It  is  frantically  sultry  here.  Just  had  a  storm. 

Never  on  a  journey  have  I  been  better  attended  to  than  this  time,  my 
good  sister;  victuals  admirable.  The  night  in  Heidelberg,  as  [the 
train]  did  not  go  any  further. 

Hearty  greetings  from  Olga  [Malwida's  adopted  daughter,  Olga 
Herzen,  who  had  become  Mme  Gabriel  Monod]  and  Fraulein  von 
Meysenbug.  Everyone  eagerly  expecting  you. 

Hurry,  hurry,  my  good  Lama!  20 

2nd  Letter 

Bayreuth,  4  August  1876. 
Friday  morning. 

Things  are  better  now:  for  the  last  three  days  I  have  not  had  to 
look  after  myself,  for  I  spend  my  time  at  Fraulein  von  Meysenbug's;  I 
am  in  the  garden  first  thing  in  the  morning,  drink  milk,  bathe  in  the 
stream,  and  eat  only  what  agrees  with  me.  Meanwhile  I  have  seen  and 
heard  the  whole  Gotterddmmerung.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  get  familiar 
with  it;  now  I  am  in  my  element.  .  .  -80 

The  King  is  coming  tonight.  He  has  wired  that  he  is  delighted  with 
my  essay.31  The  Schures  are  also  coming  today.  The  Wagners  and  the 
children  have  often  asked  after  you.  .  .  .  My  health  has  taken  a  good 
turn:  I  am  much  more  cheerful.  .  .  * 

Besides  members  of  the  Committee  I  have  seen  Frau  von  Schleinitz, 
Forges,  Baligand,  Lallas  [Lalas] ,  Heckel,  Richter.  /  must  be  very  care- 

28  Where  he  and  (later)  Elisabeth  were  to  lodge. 

29  Nietzsche's  pet  name  for  his  sister. 

30  "My"  is  underlined  in  the  Correspondence  and  in  the  extract  given  from  the 
letter  in  The  Young  Nietzpche,  but  not  in  the  Leben.  In  the  English  version  of  the 
former  book  the  "whole"  before  "Gotterdammerung"  is  omitted;  yet,  as  wo  shall  see 
later,  it  is  important. 

81  I.e.,  Richard  Wagner  in  Bayreuth.  Nietzsche  must  have  heard  this  from  Wag- 
ner, who  had  received  the  King's  telegram  on  the  21st  July.  See  KXRWB,  III,  81. 
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fuly  however,  and  I  decline  all  invitations,  including  those  of  the  Wag- 
ners. Wagner  thinks  I  make  myself  scarce. 

Entry  to  the  general  rehearsals  is  still  not  certain;  however,  make 
your  arrangements  as  if  it  were.  .  .  . 


3rd  Letter 

Bayreuth,  5  August  1876. 
Saturday  morning* 

I  realise  that  it  isn't  going  well  with  me!  Unceasing  headaches, 
though  not  of  the  worst  kind,  and  weakness.  Yesterday  I  was  able  to 
listen  to  the  Valkyrie  only  in  the  dark:  seeing  was  quite  impossible! 
/  long  to  get  away;  it  is  too  irrational  for  me  to  stay.  I  shudder  at  the 
prospect  of  each  of  these  long  art-evenings;  yet  I  do  not  keep  away. 

In  this  distress  I  suggest  that  you  arrange  with  some  good  friends 
for  the  second  cycle  of  performances  [20— 23rd  August].  You  could 
all  live  together  in  the  Giessel  apartments,  which,  on  the  terms  on 
which  we  have  them,  are  the  cheapest  in  Bayreuth :  you  should  see  the 
prices  elsewhere! 

This  time  you  must  see  and  hear  for  me  as  well.  /  have  had  quite 
enough. 

Nor  shall  I  be  at  the  first  performance  [public  cycle],  but  some" 
where  else,  only  not  here,  where  it  is  nothing  but  a  torture  to  me. 

Perhaps  you  will  send  a  few  lines  to  X,  and  offer  him  my  seat  for 
the  first  performance  [cycle]  ;  or  someone  else,  anyone  you  like. 

Forgive  me  for  all  the  distress  you  are  once  more  having  over  me. 
I  will  go  away  into  the  Fichtelberg  or  somewhere. 

Just  wire  the  time  of  your  arrival  to  Fraulein  von  Meysenbug. 

Of  course  you  will  have  the  entree  to  the  general  rehearsal  [of  the 
whole  cycle]  ;  that  is  arranged. 


4th  Letter 

Klingenbrunn9  Sunday  [6  August  1876}  ** 

You  are  in  Bayreuth9 1  hope?  and  finding  good  people  there  to  look 
after  you  now  that  I  have  vanished  from  the  place- 

I  see  clearly  that  I  cannot 83  hold  out  there;  indeed9  we  ought  to  have 
"known  that  in  advance.  Ju$t  recall  how  circumspectly  I  have  had  to 
live  during  the  last  few  years*  1  feel  so  jaded  and  exhausted  by  my 
short  stay  there  that  I  shall  have  difficulty  in  getting  over  it.  I  have  had 

*  The  "6  August  1876"  is  in  square  brackets  in  Elisabeth's  text,  implying  that  it 
is  an  editorial  addition, 
88  Nictti  is  underlined. 
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a  bad  day  in  bed  here;  persistent  headaches  as  at  certain  times  in 
Basel.  This  place  is  very  pleasant;  dense  woods  and  mountain  air  as 
in  the  Jura.  I  will  stay  here  perhaps  ten  days,  but  will  not  return  via 
Bayreuthy  for  I  shall  not  have  enough  money  for  that. 

There  follow  some  instructions  as  to  lodgings.  Then  he  continues 
thus: 

So  we  shall  probably  not  see  each  other  again  this  year.34  How  things 
turn  out!  I  have  to  summon  up  all  my  self-command  to  bear  the  enor- 
mous disappointment  of  this  summer.  I  will  not  see  even  my  friends; 
everything  now  is  poison  and  harm  \Schaden\  to  me" 

84  As  he  was  planning  to  go  to  Italy  for  a  year  in  October,  and  Elisabeth  would  be 
returning  to  her  mother  in  Naumburg  after  hearing  the  Ring. 
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LET  us  now  do  first  of  all  what  one  or  other  of  the  countless  writ- 
ers on  this  subject  who  have  merely  echoed  Elisabeth  surely 
might  have  done  long  ago  —  test  the  trustworthiness  of  these  lettersr 
as  presented  to  us  in  the  Correspondence,  purely  by  their  internal 
evidence.  The  first  thing  that  will  strike  the  critical  reader  is  the 
number  of  gaps  in  the  citations  from  the  letters  in  the  biography; 
even  the  fact  that  there  are  omissions  is  sometimes  concealed  from 
him  there.1  With  the  presumable  reasons  for  these  omissions  we  shall 
deal  later.  Our  first  task  is  to  examine  the  editorial  dating  of  the 
letters,  for  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  the  dating  is  not  correct  the 
whole  picture  she  has  painted  of  Nietzsche  in  Bayreuth  is  a  falsifi- 
cation. And  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  letters,  as 
presented  to  us  by  Elisabeth,  are  a  complex  of  suppressio  veri  and 
suggestio  falsL 

The  central  purpose  of  our  preliminary  investigation  being  to 
discover  exactly  when  Nietzsche  went  to  Bayreuth,  how  long  he  re- 
mained there,  and  how  much  of  the  Ring  he  had  heard  before,  un- 
able to  endure  his  physical  sufferings  any  longer,  he  fled  to  Klingen- 
brunn,  the  reader  will  find  it  helpful  to  have  before  him  a  time-table 
of  the  rehearsals  and  performances. 

1  Elisabeth's  treatment  of  the  third  letter  may  he  taken  as  typical  of  her  method. 
"His  violent  effort  to  pull  himself  together  had  lasted  only  a  few  days",  she  says. 
"He  wrote:  *I  long  to  get  away*,"  etc.  By  omitting  what  precedes  "I  long  to  get 
away"  she  concealed  from  her  readers  the  vital  fact  that  Nietzsche  longed  to  get 
away  boteuso  his  headaches  and  his  bad  eyes  made  sitting  in  the  theatre  a  torture 
to  him.  The  English  translator  of  Derjunge  Nietzsche,  apparently  with  the  Elisabethan 
thesis  at  the  back  of  his  mind  that  Nietzsche  fled  from  the  town  because  of  his  did* 
illuaionment  as  regards  the  art  of  Wagner,  makes  matters  worse  by  rendering  the 
passage  thus:  "His  violent  effort  to  be  his  old  self  in  regard  to  Wagner's  work  had 
thus  only  lasted  a  few  days."  In  the  German  original  there  is  nothing  whatever 
corresponding  to  "in  regard  to  Wagner's  work ". 
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The  plan  for  the  whole  three  summer  months  of  1876  had  been 
drawn  up  by  Wagner  long  in  advance,  and  it  was  adhered  to  with 
only  a  trifling  alteration  or  two  necessitated  by  some  little  difficulty 
of  the  moment.  After  the  preliminary  detail  work,  sectional  rehears- 
als began  in  the  theatre  on  the  3rd  June  and  lasted  until  the  12th 
July:  these  were  sometimes  for  the  singers  alone,  with  piano  ac- 
companiment, sometimes  for  the  wind,  sometimes  for  the  full  or- 
chestra, and  sometimes  for  singers  and  orchestra  combined.  With 
this  sequence,  which  was  known  as  the  first  rehearsal-cycle,  we  are 
not  concerned.  Then  came  the 

Second  rehearsal-cycle,  which  ran  from  the  14th  to  the  26th  July, 
one-half  of  the  Rhinegold  being  taken  on  the  14th,  the  other  half  on 
the  15th,  the  Valkyrie,  one  act  per  day,  on  the  17th,  18th  and  19th, 
Siegfried  in  the  same  fashion  on  the  20th,  21st  and  22nd,  and  the 
Gotterddmmerung  on  the  24th,  25th  and  26th.  (The  16th  and  23rd 
were  rest-days) .  These  rehearsals  were  not  in  costume,  though  with 
scenery  and  "props".  Next  came  the 

Third  rehearsal-cycle,  from  the  29th  July  to  the  4th  August,  at  a 
rate  of  a  whole  opera  per  working-day  (i.e.  on  the  29th,  31st,  2nd 
and  4th).  These  were  practically  straight  runs-through,  with  oc- 
casional interruptions  by  Wagner.  Then  came  the 
General  rehearsal  (the  one  attended  by  the  King),  which  ran,  at 
the  rate  of  a  whole  opera  each  day,  from  the  6th  to  the  9th.  Finally 
there  were  the  three 

Performance-cycles  —  the  festival  proper,  open  to  Patrons  and  the 
general  public  —  on  (1)  the  13th,  14th,  16th  aind  17th  August, 
(2)  the  20th-23rd,  (3)  the  27th-30th.  In  what  follows,  the  second 
rehearsal-cycle  will  be  referred  to,  for  brevity's  sake,  as  RC  2,  the 
third  as  RC  3,  the  general  rehearsal  as  GR,  and  the  first  perform- 
ance-cycle as  PC  1. 


Let  us  now  examine  the  internal  evidence  for  Elisabeth's  dating 
of  the  four  letters,  noting,  en  passant,  that  she  does  not  provide  us 
with  a  single  definite  date  in  the  whole  of  the  relevant  chapters  in 
Der  junge  Nietzsche  and  the  Leben. 

1.  The  correct  date  of  the  first  letter  is  not,  as  Elisabeth  would 
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have  us  believe,  Tuesday  the  1st  August  but  the  preceding  Tuesday, 
the  25th  July.  She  tells  us  in  the  Leben  (1895)  that  her  brother 
left  Basel  for  Bayreuth  "in  the  middle  of  July".  This  she  repeats 
in  Der  junge  Nietzsche,  apparently  forgetting,  or  not  wishing  to 
remember,  that  in  her  "explanations"  of  Nietzsche's  letters  to  Mal- 
wida  2  she  had  altered  it  to  "towards  the  end  of  July".  This  latter 
date  is  the  correct  one.  Glasenapp  tells  us  that  Nietzsche  arrived  in 
Bayreuth  on  the  24th  July,  that  Count  and  Countess  Schleinitz  came 
on  the  16th,  Heckel  a  few  days  later,  the  Russian  Princess  Baria- 
tinsky  on  the  23rd,3  Edward  Dannreuther,  Nietzsche  and  others  on 
the  24th,  and  "shortly  afterwards"  the  Schures  and  the  Monods. 
This  tallies  absolutely  with  a  passage  in  Mr.  W.  Courthope  For- 
man's  article  in  the  Daily  Telegraph:  *  "About  the  middle  of  July 
Dannreuther  received  a  letter  from  Bayreuth  saying  *Come  as  soon 
as  you  can7  .  .  .  Later  Dannreuther  departed  for  Bayreuth".  "On 
the  25th  July",  continues  Mr.  Forman,  "Dannreuther  wrote  [to 
Keene  in  London],  'For  heaven's  sake  have  the  bear  sent  off  before 
the  last  part  of  the  dragon;  Siegfried  is  to  be  rehearsed  again  next 
week.  The  King  will  be  here,  and  Wagne'r  will  be  in  despair  if  the 
bear  is  wanting.  Car  has  arrived.  Rams  still  missing'  ",  etc.  Obvi- 
ously all  this  was  written  after  a  talk  with  Wagner  immediately 
after  his  arrival  in  Bayreuth  on  the  preceding  day.  Let  us  note  also 
that  Nietzsche's  last  letter  from  Basel  is  one  to  Gersdorff  dated  the 
21st  July. 

It  being  established,  then,  that  Nietzsche  arrived  in  Bayreuth  on 
Monday  the  24th,  we  naturally  ask  ourselves,  when  Elisabeth  dates 
what  she  describes  as  "the  first  news  from  Bayreuth"  (thereupon 
quoting  fragments  from  our  first  letter)  the  "1st  August",  whether 
it  is  conceivable  that  a  man  in  Nietzsche's  deplorable  state  of  health 
would  have  let  a  whole  week  pass  without  letting  an  anxious  sister 
—  who,  moreover,  would  be  keen  to  have  all  the  news  from  Bay- 
reuth —  know  that  he  was  safely  there.  The  letter  is  visibly,  in  every 
line,  the  kind  of  thing  a  man  dashes  off  home  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  after  a  journey.  The  writer  sends  news  of  the  weather;  he 

*  In  NGB,  III,  525. 

*  Later  he  says  that  Wagner  made  a  "return  call "  on  this  lady  at  her  hotel  on  the 
26th.  lie  adds  that  this  and  other  details  of  Wagner's  activities  at  this  time  are  "not 
based  on  his  own  experiences**,  by  which  he  means  that  he  has  taken  the  facts  from 
Coslma's  diary,  which  she  had  placed  at  his  complete  disposal  in  1895. 

4  See  supra,  p.  475* 
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had  had  to  change  trains  at  Heidelberg;  the  food  had  been  good  en 
route;  he  has  been  to  GiesseFs  and  arranged  about  his  lodgings;  he 
has  seen  Malwida,  who  sends  greetings;  and  so  forth.  Moreover,  he 
was  "at  the  rehearsal  on  Monday".  If  Nietzsche  were  really  writ- 
ing on  the  1st  August,  this  could  only  refer  to  the  rehearsal  of  the 
Valkyrie  (in  RC  3)  on  Monday,  the  31st  July.  On  this  point  there 
will  be  something  to  be  said  later:  meanwhile  we  may  ask  how  it 
comes  about  that,  having  gone  to  Bayreuth,  according  to  Elisabeth, 
in  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  July,  expressly  to  be  present  at  the 
rehearsals,  he  makes  no  mention  of  any  of  these  until  the  1st  August, 
and  then  refers  to  only  one  of  them  —  the  second  opera  of  the  cycle 
"on  Monday".  On  the  internal  evidence  alone  this  first  letter  can  be 
seen  to  belong  to  Tuesday,  the  25th  July,  and  the  rehearsal  which 
Nietzsche  says  he  heard  "on  Monday"  was  the  non-costume  one  of 
the  first  act  only  of  the  Gotterdammerung  (in  RC  2)  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  of  his  arrival,  the  24th. 

4 

2.  With  these  simple  facts  in  our  minds,  the  misleading  charac- 
ter of  Elisabeth's  detached  quotations  from  the  letter  at  once  be- 
comes evident.  "I  almost  regret  having  come!",  Nietzsche  is  made 
to  say  in  the  English  translation  of  it  in  The  Young  Nietzscfte.  "For 
up  to  the  present  everything  [sic]  has  been  pitiable.  On  Monday  I 
attended  the  rehearsal:  it  did  not  please  me  at  all;  and  I  had  to 
leave."  There  is  no  warrant  for  the  "everything" ;  it  apparently 
owes  its  appearance  in  the  English  version  to  the  fact  that  Elisabeth 
has  been  clever  enough  to  force  the  card  she  wanted  on  her  readers 
and  her  translators.5  By  falsifying  (in  the  Correspondence)  the 

6  French  as  well  as  English:  Daniel  Halevy,  for  instance,  renders  the  passage 
thus:  "  Je  regrette  presque  d'etre  venu;  jusqu'&  present  tout  est  miserable,"  (La  vie 
de  Frederic  Nietzsche,  4th  ed.  1909,  p.  187).  Halevy's  English  translator  renders  this 
"up  till  now,  everything  is  wretched,"  which  the  reader,  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
view  of  the  Elisabethan  context,  takes  to  .mean  "everything  connected  with  tho  re- 
hearsals." Halevy,  again  under  the  influence  of  Elisabeth,  goes  on  to  attribute 
Nietzsche's  discontent  to  his  exasperation  with  Bayreuth  and  its  motley  crowd. 
He  was  evidently  unaware  that  at  tfye  time  of  writing  his  first  letter  Nietzsche  could 
have  seen  practically  nothing  of  all  this;  he  had  gone  to  Giessel's  immediately  on 
his  arrival  in  the  town,  and  then  straight  to  the  rehearsal.  Elisabeth,  by  presenting 
her  own  tendentious  theory  of  the  matter  and  quoting  only  so  much  from  Nietssche's 
at  that  time  unpublished  letter  as  suited  her  purpose,  had  succeeded,  in  Das 
in  giving  her  readers  an  entirely  false  notion  of  what  had  happened. 
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date  of  the  letter,  by  omitting  most  of  the  text  and  arbitrarily  join- 
ing up  two  sentences  that  are  not  connected  in  the  letter  itself,  she 
makes  her  garbled  citation  read  like  first-hand  confirmation  of  the 
thesis  she  has  been  steadily  hammering  into  the  reader's  head  — 
that  when  her  brother  went  to  Bayreuth  he  had  already  weighed 
Wagner's  art  in  the  balance  and  found  it  wanting.  Falling  into  the 
trap,  the  translators  convert  Nietzsche's  simple  "up  to  the  present 
it  has  been  pitiable"  into  the  more  comprehensive  "everything"  — 
i.e.,  all  his  experiences  in  Bayreuth  —  "has  been  pitiable".  We 
have  only  to  read  the  letter  in  full,  with  our  eyes  unclouded  by  Elis- 
abeth's chicanery,  to  see  that  what  has  been  "pitiable"  so  far  has 
simply  been  Nietzsche's  health.0  He  has  had  an  incessant  headache 
from  mid-day  Sunday  to  Monday  night;  that  is  to  say,  from  about 
the  time  he  parted  from  her  in  Basel  on  Sunday,  the  23rd,  to  bed- 
time on  the  night  of  his  first  day  (Monday  the  24th)  in  Bayreuth. 
3.  A  more  scrupulous  presentation  of  the  simple  facts  would 
also  have  made  it  clear  to  the  reader  that  at  the  time  of  writing  to 
Elisabeth  on  the  Tuesday  all  that  Nietzsche  had  heard  of  the  Ring 
was  part  of  the  non-costume  run-through  of  the  first  act  of  the  Cotter* 
ddmmerung  on  the  24th.  For,  as  has  just  been  pointed  out,  if  we 
accept  the  date  of  "1st  August"  for  the  letter,  then  the  rehearsal 
which  he  says  he  had  heard  "on  Monday"  could  only  have  been  that 
of  the  Valkyrie  on  the  31st  July.  But  in  that  case  why  should  Nie- 
tzsche, having,  as  Elisabeth  says,  left  Basel  in  the  middle  or  to- 
wards the  end  of  July  "for  the  rehearsals",  omit,  in  his  first  letter 
home,  all  mention  of  the  previous  rehearsals  he  had  gone  to  Bay- 
reuth expressly  to  hear  —  of  the  Gdtterdammerung,  act  by  act,  on 
the  24th,  25th  and  26th,  and  of  the  Rhinegold  on  the  29th?  Are  we 
not  driven  to  conclude  that  up  to  the  time  of  writing  Nietzsche  had 
attended  only  one  rehearsal,  that  of  the  24th?  And  even  this  first  act 
of  Gotterdammerung  he  had  not  heard  to  the  end  owing  to  his  head- 
ache! T 

* The  German  is  "  Denn  bis  jetzt  war's  jammerlich  ".  The  expression  corresponds 
with  a  passage  in  his  letter  of  three  days  earlier  to  Gersdorff — "  Gesundheit^von  Tag 
zu  Tag  jammervoir*  ("Health  from 'day  to  day  pitiable*')- 

7  It  is  because  the  Nietzsche  biographers  and  commentators  have  failed  to  tin- 
earth  this  simple  fact  that  the  best  of  them  consistently  misrepresent  what  had 
happened.  Thus  Charles  Andler  (ANVP»  II,  447)  tells  us  that  "Nietzsche  arrived 
enfeebled  and  hopeless.  »  .  .  He  saw  the  end  of  the  third  cycle  of  rehearsals,  and  at 
first  [>&]  was  silent  about  his  feelings.  Then  OwQ  he  wrote  to  his  sister  in  Basel:  *  I 
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4.  In  his  second  letter,  of  "Friday  morning,  4  August",  he  says 
that  things  have  been  going  better  with  him  for  the  last  three  days, 
thanks  to  his  pleasant  life  at  Malwida's,  and  that  "meanwhile",  i.e., 
on  Elisabeth's  chronology,  between  the  1st  and  4th,  he  had  heard 
"the  whole  Gotterdammerung" — which  of  course  would  imply 
that  he  had  also  heard  the  Rhinegold,  Valkyrie  and  Siegfried.  Does 
this  passage,  the  reader  may  perhaps  ask,  refer  to  the  rehearsal  of 
the  Gotterdammerung  in  RC  3?  That  is  impossible,  because  that 
rehearsal  did  not  take  place  until  the  evening  of  the  4th,  and  Nie- 
tzsche is  alleged  to  be  writing  to  his  sister  on  the  morning  of  that  day. 
Obviously  when  he  says  he  has  "now  seen  and  heard  the  whole 
Gotterdammerung"  he  means  the  completion  of  the  set  of  one-act- 
per-day  rehearsals  (in  RC  2)  of  the  24th,  25th  and  26th  July.  That 
is  why  he  uses  the  otherwise  meaningless  word  "whole."  On  these 
grounds  alone,  then,  we  should  feel  entitled  to  give  the  second  letter 
(of  "Friday  morning")  an  earlier  date  than  "4  August"  —  a  date 
nearer  that  of  Nietzsche's  first  letter,  that  of  the  25th  July.  But  there 
are  two  other  reasons  for  being  sceptical  as  to  the  "4  August".  With 
one  of  these  we  shall  deal  later.  Meanwhile  we  will  only  comment 
that  from  the  25th  July  to  the  4th  August  is  ten  days;  and  it  is 
frankly  incredible  that  Nietzsche  would  have  let  so  long  a  period 
go  by  without  giving  his  sister  any  further  news  of  himself,  of  the 
people  he  had  met  in  Bayreuth,  or  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  of 
the  Ring,  than  was  contained  in  his  first  hurried  letter*  We  would 
feel  justified  a  priori  in  saying  that  there  must  have  been  other  let- 
ters during  that  time,  and  asking  what  had  become  of  them.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  take  quite  so  poor  a  view  of  Nietzsche's  quality 
as  a  correspondent;  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  the  true  date  of  this  let- 
ter of  the  "4  August",  or  at  all  events  of  this  part  of  it  —  assuming 
"Friday"  to  be  in  the  original  —  is  Friday  the  28th  July,  three 
days  after  the  true  date  of  Nietzsche's  first  letter.  For  the  second 
time  we  have  found  Elisabeth  post-dating  a  letter  by  a  whole  week. 
5.  In  the  third  letter  of  the  official  Correspondence,  which  is 

have  almost  regretted.  .  .  .'"  Nietzsche  had  not  heard  "the  third  cycle  of  the  re- 
hearsals "  (-which  extended  from  the  29th  July  to  the  4th  August)  or  any  of  it  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote  *'  I  have  almost  regretted.  ..."  He  had  heard  only  part  of 
the  first  act  of  the  GoUerdammerung  in  RC  2.  Andler's  interval  between  "at  first" 
and  "then"  is  entirely  fictitious. 
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there  dated  "Saturday  morning,  5  August",  Nietzsche  says  that 
"yesterday"  he  had  heard  the  Valkyrie.  But  writing  on  the  5th  he 
could  not  possibly  have  done  so  "yesterday",  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  rehearsal  on  Friday,  the  4th,  was  not  of  the  Valkyrie  but 
of  the  Gotterdammerung  in  RC  3.  The  Valkyrie  rehearsal  of  that 
cycle  had  taken  place  on  Monday,  the  31st  July;  and  the  work  did 
not  appear  again  in  rehearsal  until  Monday,  the  7th  August,  in  the 
GR  series  attended  by  the  King.  By  that  time,  as  we  know,  Nietzsche 
was  in  Klingenbrunn.  Manifestly  this  sentence,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
letter  of  "Saturday,  5  August"  was  written  on  Tuesday,  the  1st. 

Further  suspicions  as  to  the  "5  August"  are  aroused  when  we 
find  Nietzsche,  at  the  end  of  this  letter,  asking  Elisabeth  to  wire 
to  Malwida  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  Bayreuth,,  as  she  will  not  find 
him  there  when  she  comes.  Now  after  receiving  word  from  him,  in 
his  second  letter,  that  she  was  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  she 
would  be  admitted  to  the  GR  on  the  6— 9th  August,8  Elisabeth  evi- 
dently made  preparations  for  her  own  departure  from  Basel.  She 
tells  us  that  she  arrived  "on  the  day  before  the  first  general  re- 
hearsal" —  i.e.,  on  Saturday,  the  5th  —  by  which  time  "Fritz  had 
already  left".  So  that  if  her  dating  of  the  "5  August"  were  correct 
we  should  be  presented  with  the  curious  spectacle  of  Nietzsche  writ- 
ing his  instructions  (as  regards  wiring  to  Malwida)  on  the  very  day 
she  was  leaving  Basel,  perhaps  at  the  very  time  she  was  in  the  train! 
At  the  end  of  this  letter  of  the  alleged  5th,  after  the  lines  about 
telegraphing  to  Malwida,  he  tells  her  that  "of  course  you  will  have 
the  entree  to  the  general  rehearsal:  that  is  arranged".  This  vital  in- 
formation, on  which  depended  her  final  decision  to  come  in  time 
for  the  beginning  of  the  GR  on  the  6th,  he  entrusts,  according  to  her, 
to  a  letter  written  on  the  very  day  of  her  departure;  and,  more  re- 
markable still,  that  letter  arrived  in  Basel,  some  250  miles  away, 
before  she  left  there,  for  she  herself  informs  us  that  she  "received 
the  news  that  Fritz  no  longer  wished  to  remain  in  Bayreuth"  on 
"the  morning  of  my  departure".  Manifestly  the  third  letter,  like  the 

8  She  would  have  the  entr6e  to  the  p«r/ormance-cycle  in  virtue  of  her  holding  of  a 
Patronatschein.  What  she  had  all  along  been  eager  to  do  was  to  attend  the  GR.  also 
—  a  point  on  which  her  brother  set  her  mind  at  rest  as  soon  as  possible  (in  his  second 
letter).  She  herself  tells  us  that  she  was  one  of  the  very  few  people  smuggled  into  the 
first  two  rows  of  seats  on  the  Rhinegold  evening  of  the  GR  cycle  when  the  King  was 
there.  The  reader  will  recall  that  on  the  other  three  evenings  Ludwig  had  consented 
to  the  theatre  being  filled  for  acoustical  reasons. 
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first  and  the  second,  has  been  wrongly  dated  in  the  published  Corre- 
spondence. 

6 

The  final  proof  that  the  letter  of  the  "5th  August"  was  written  on 
the  1st  is  afforded  by  a  letter  of  Overbeck's  of  the  2nd  (from  Basel) 
to  Nietzsche.9  "The  latest  news",  he  says,  "has  strengthened  the 
belief  I  have  always  held  in  secret,  that  Bayreuth  agrees  with  you." 
(His  informant,  of  course,  was  Elisabeth).  "Today  I  saw  your 
sister  again:  she  has  now  made  arrangements  to  go  to  you  on  Satur- 
day" (the  5th) .  As  we  have  seen,  the  reference  in  the  letter  of  the 
"5th  August"  to  "yesterday's"  rehearsal  of  the  Valkyrie  (actually 
the  31st  July)  indicates  that  it  was  written  on  the  1st  August.  Our 
first  impulse  is  to  assume  that  this  letter  had  already  reached  Elisa- 
beth when  she  met  Overbeck  on  the  2nd.  But  on  second  thoughts  we 
must  reject  this  supposition.  Had  the  letter  been  in  her  hands  by  that 
time  she  would  certainly  have  told  Overbeck  that  far  from  Bayreuth 
agreeing  with  her  brother  his  health  had  taken  so  bad  a  turn  that  he 
had  decided  to  flee  from  the  town.  It  is  clear  that  on  the  2nd  August 
the  last  letter  she  had  had  from  Nietzsche  was  that  of  the  28th  July, 
wrongly  dated  by  her  tfye  "4th  August".  It  was  in  this  lettet  that  he 
had  given  her  the  assurance  that  she  could  count  on  admission  to 
the  rehearsals,  whereupon,  as  Overbeck  says,  she  made  arrange- 
ments to  leave  Basel  on  the  5th  (or  more  probably  the  night  of  the 
4th) ,  so  as  to  be  in  Bayreuth  in  time  for  GR  1  on  the  6th.  The  let- 
ter (our  third)  of  the  pseudo-5th,  which  she  would  have  us  believe 
reached  her  on  the  morning  of  the  day  it  was  written  —  the  letter 
of  the  1st  in  which  he  told  her  of  the  alarming  turn  for  the  worse  in 
his  health  —  must  have  arrived  in  Basel  after  she  had  encountered 
Overbeck  on  the  2nd.  She  tries  to  make  out  that  when  she  arrived  in 
Bayreuth  on  the  5th  and  found  that  her  brother  "had  already  left" 
she  was  "greatly  upset",  for  she  "felt  certain  that  something  great 
and  grievous  had  decided  him" ;  consequently  she  spent  "a  whole 
morning"  (presumably  that  of  the  6th)  weeping  at  Fraulein  von 
Meysenbug's.  Had  she  dated  the  letter  of  the  "5th  August"  cor- 
rectly, and  had  she  given  the  reader  of  her  biography  the  full  text 
of  that  letter,  instead  of  quoting  from  it  only  the  passage  beginning 
"I  long  to  get  away",  plus  a  couple  of  later  sentences  detached  from 

•  NBO,  p.  47.  "  "  
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their  context,  he  would  have  seen  that  she  knew  perfectly  well,,  at 
least  two  days  before  her  departure  from  Basel,  why  her  brother 
had  left  Bayreuth,  and  that  his  reasons  for  doing  so  had  been  rea- 
sons purely  and  simply  of  health,  not  of  a  revolt  of  the  superior 
artist  and  thinker  in  him  against  Wagner's  mind  and  work. 

Nor  is  this  all.  She  arrived  in  Bayreuth  on  the  5th.  Let  us,  for 
argument's  sake,  take  it  that  she  did  so  early  enough  In  the  day  for 
it  to  be  possible  for  her  to  spend  the  "whole  morning"  weeping  at 
Malwida's,  though  it  is  more  probable  that  she  left  Basel  on  the  night 
of  the  4th  (by  the  same  train  that  Nietzsche  had  taken)  and  arrived 
in  the  early  afternoon  of  the  5th,  and  the  morning  given  up  to  tears 
was  that  of  the  6th.  Whichever  way  we  decide  to  look  at  it  it  does  not 
affect  her  own  statement  that  on  the  6th  she  received  her  brother's 
letter  from  Klingenbrunn  commencing  "You  are  in  Bayreuth,  I 
hope" :  that  is  to  say,  the  letter  reached  her  on  the  day  on  which, 
according  to  her,  it  was  written! 

6.  Let  us  now  glance  at  the  final  letter,  that  from  "Klingenbrunn, 
Sunday",  with  the  confessedly  editorial  elucidation  of  "6  August". 
"When  I  reached  Bayreuth  on  the  day  [Saturday*  the  5th]  before 
the  first  general  rehearsal",  Elisabeth  informs  us,  "Fritz  had  al- 
ready left".  If,  then,  the  letter  of  the  "5th",  in  which  Nietzsche  an- 
nounces his  intention  of  leaving  Bayreuth,  be  correctly  dated,  he 
could  not  have  fled  earlier  than  that  date.  Now  in  the  Klingenbrunn 
letter  he  says  he  will  stay  there  "perhaps  ten  days" ;  and  Elisabeth 
informs  us,  in  fact,  that  her  brother  "spent  about  ten  days  wander- 
ing about  the  woods  of  Klingenbrunn",  but  returned  to  Bayreuth, 
contrary  to  his  intention  when  leaving  there,  "on  the  day  before  the 
beginning  of  the  first  [performance]  cycle."  That  is  to  say,  he  re- 
turned on  the  12th;  so  that  if  Nietzsche  had  quitted  the  town  on 
either  the  5th  or  6th  he  could  have  been  in  Klingenbrunn  a  week  at 
most.  We  shall  see  later  that  "about  ten  days"  is  correct:  for  the 
moment  we  need  only  note  that  this  fact  throws  further  doubt  on  the 
dating  of  the  third  letter. 

One  further  point,  small  in  itself  but  illuminative  of  Elisabeth's 
methods,  may  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  fourth  letter.  The  ver- 
sion of  the  document  which  she  gave  the  reader  both  in  the  Leben 
and  in  Der  jvnge  Nietzsche  was  this:  "I  will  stay  here  perhaps  ten 
days,  but  will  not  return  [to  Basel]  via  Bayreuth."  After  all  that 
had  gone  bef  ore,  the  innocent  reader  would  naturally  see  in  this  an 
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expression  on  Nietzsche's  part  of  so  consuming  a  disgust  with  Wag- 
ner and  Bayreuth  that  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  returning 
there  —  which  is  just  what  Elisabeth  wanted  him  to  see.  The  con- 
cluding portion  of  Nietzsche's  sentence  — :  "for  I  shall  not  have 
enough  money  for  that"  —  was  deliberately  concealed  from  him. 
Why  omit  those  few  words,  unless  the  object  was  to  convey  a  totally 
wrong  notion  of  what  had  been  in  Nietzsche's  mind  at  the  time  of 
writing?  The  reason  he  himself  gave  her  for  deciding  not  to  return 
to  Bayreuth  for  the  performances  was  simply  that  he  doubted  at 
that  time  whether  his  funds  would  run  to  a  further  stay  there. 


1.  So  far  we  have  been  concerned  only  with  the  text  itself  of  the 
letters  and  the  editorial  dating  of  them.  Now  let  us  see  what  further 
light  is  thrown  on  our  problem  by  external  evidence. 

In  the  second  letter,  of  "Friday  morning,  4  August",  Nietzsche 
says  in  one  sentence  that  "the  King  is  coming  tonight",  and  in  an- 
other that  "the  Schures  are  also  coming  today."  The  former  state- 
ment at  once  raises  an  obvious  difficulty,  for  the  King  arrived  not 
on  the  night  of  the  4th  but  on  the  night  of  the  5th.10  One's  first  sur- 
mise would  be  that  the  letter,  or  at  least  this  part  of  it,  should  have 
been  dated  by  Elisabeth  not  the  4th  but  the  5th,  for  with  the  town 
agog  with  the  great  news,  and  all  Bayreuth  beflagging  itself  on  the 
5th  to  give  the  King  a  loyal  reception,  Nietzsche  could  hardly  make 
a  mistake  on  that  point.  It  might  alternately  be  suggested  that  a  false 
rumour  of  Ludwig's  arrival  might  have  got  about  on  the  4th,  and 
that  it  was  on  the  strength  of  this  that  Nietzsche  told  his  sister  on 
the  "4th"  that  "the  King  is  coming  today".  Postponing  consideration 
of  these  points  for  a  moment.,  let  us  first  look  at  Nietzsche's  further 
statement  that  "the  Schures  are  also  coming  today*"  Our  existing 
doubts  as  to  the  dating  of  this  letter  of  the  "4th"  would  be  strength- 
ened if  we  knew  that  the  Schures  had  been  in  Bayreuth  for  some 
days  before  then;  and  this  proves  to  have  been  the  case. 

We  know  definitely  when  and  whom  Wagner  entertained  at  Wahn- 
f ried  during  the  period  of  the  rehearsals  and  performances.  He  was 
able,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  do  so  formally  to  any  great  extent  only 
on  the  "off"  afternoons  and  evenings,  when  he  had  not  been  ex- 

10  Actually  in  the  early  hours  of  the  6th. 
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hausted  by  his  work  in  the  theatre;  and  we  know  precisely  which 
days  those  were.  Sometimes  he  would  give  a  small  dinner  party, 
while  on  the  wholly  free  Thursday  evenings  during  the  rehearsal 
period,  the  27th  July  and  the  3rd  and  10th  August,  he  "received" 
on  a  large  scale.  Now  Glasenapp  tells  us,  on  the  evidence  of  Cosi- 
ma's  diary,  that  on  Saturday  the  29th  July  there  was  "a  small  French 
dinner"  at  Wahnfried,  the  guests  being  "the  Schures,  the  Monods, 
Malwida,  etc."  Recalling  that  Glasenapp  had  already  told  us  that 
Nietzsche  arrived  in  Bayreuth  on  the  24th,  and  "the  Schures  from 
Paris  and  Professor  Monod  and  his  wife  shortly  after",  this  all  fits 
in  with  our  argument  that  the  correct  date  of  the  letter  of  "Friday 
morning,  the  4th",  in  which  Nietzsche  says  that  "the  Schures  are 
also  coming  today",  is  Friday,  the  28th  July.11 

But  how  does  our  revised  dating  of  the  letter  fit  in  with  Nietzsche's 
information  that  "the  King  is  coming  today",  seeing  that  Ludwig 
arrived  on  the  night  of  the  5th  August?  By  two  curious  pieces  of 
good  luck  we  are  helped  out  of  that  difficulty  by  Fricke  and  Dann- 
reuther*  From  Fricke's  diary  we  learn  that  the  King  had  actually 
been  expected,  in  the  third  week  of  July,  to  attend  the  RC  3  series 
which  began  on  the  29th  July;  and  this  would  involve  his  arriving 
on  the  28th*2"  In  Dannreuther's  letter  of  the  25th  July  we  read  that 
"Siegfried  is  to  be  rehearsed  again  next  week.  The  King  will  be 
here,  and  Wagner  will  be  in  despair  if  the  bear  is  wanting."  Now  a 
Siegfried  rehearsal  "next  week"  would  mean  the  2nd  August,  fol- 
lowing on  the  Valkyrie  on  the  31st  July  and  the  Rhinegold  on  the 
29th;  and  this,  as  has  been  said  above,  would  have  meant  Ludwig's 
arrival  on  the  night  of  the  28th. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  sentence  in  Nietzsche's  letter  "the  King  is 
coming  today"  that  led  Elisabeth,  in  1909,  to  date  the  letter  "Friday 
4th  August".  She  would  remember  that  the  King  was  present  at  the 
General  Rehearsals  which  she  attended.  These  began  on  the  6th.  Un- 
aware, then,  that  there  had  been  a  previous  "false  alarm"  as  to 
Ludwig's  coming  on  the  28th  July,  she  assumed  that  her  brother's 
"Friday"  meant  Friday  the  4th  August.18 

u  Arriving  then,  Schur6  would  be  in  time  for  the  RG  3  series,  which  began  on 
the  29th. 

"  FBDJT,  p.  123. 

*»  This  takes  it  for  granted,  by  the  way,  that  his  letter  really  bore  the  heading 
"Friday",  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  some  one  who  can  get  access  to  these 
letters  will  tell  us  precisely  which  are  Nietzsche's  datings  and  which  Elisabeth's. 
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We  have  thus  three  guides  to  the  correct  dating  of  the  letter  of 
"Friday  morning,  4  August".  (A)  Nietzsche's  remark  about  having 
"meanwhile  heard  the  whole  Gotterdammerung"  obviously  refers 
to  the  completion  of  the  one-act-per-day  rehearsals  of  the  24th, 
25th  and  26th  July,  and  must  therefore  have  been  made  on  the  27th 
or  28th;  for  if  it  were  made,  as  Elisabeth  implies,  on  the  4th  August, 
we  cannot  understand,  in  the  first  place,  his  not  adding  that  he  has 
also  heard  the  rehearsals  of  the  Rhinegold  on  the  29th  July,  of 
the  Valkyrie  on  the  31st,  and  of  Siegfried  on  the  2nd  August;  and  in 
the  second  place,  his  having  heard  by  the  morning  of  the  4th  a  per- 
formance of  the  Gotterdammerung  which  did  not  take  place  until 
the  evening  of  that  day!  (B)  His  remark  that  "the  Schures  are  com- 
ing today"  can  relate  only  to  somewhere  about  the  28th  July,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Schures  were  at  dinner  at  Wahnfried 
on  the  29th.  (C)  The  Schures  having  arrived  on  or  before  the  28th, 
and  the  King  also  being  expected  "today",  this  "expectation",  in 
the  light  of  the  clue  afforded  by  Fricke  and  Dannreuther,  can  in  its 
turn  relate  only  to  the  28th.  Beyond  question,  Elisabeth  has  given 
the  letter  of  the  "4th  August"  a  date  later  by  a  week  than  its  true 
one. 

8 

2.  Glasenapp  records  a  reception  at  Wahnfried  at  which,  he  tells 
us,  Schure  first  made  Nietzsche's  acquaintance*  That  evening  Wag- 
ner, it  appears,  was  perturbed  by  the  young  man's  gloomy  and  ob- 
stinate silence  —  he  did  not  utter  a  word,  says  Glasenapp,  during 
several  hours.  The  date  of  that  reception  must  have  been  either 
Thursday,  the  27th  —  Thursdays,  as  has  been  said,  were  the  eve- 
nings on  which  Wagner  received  on  a  large  scale  —  or  Friday,  the 
28th,  which  happened  also  to  be  a  rest-day  in  the  theatre  before 
RC  3  began  on  the  29th.  In  spite,  then,  of  the  slight  dubiety  as  be- 
tween the  27th  and  28th  in  our  conjectural  dating  of  the  letter  of 
the  "4  August",  it  remains  clear  that  the  true  date  of  it  can  only  be 
either  the  one  or  the  other.14 

3.  The  only  other  mention  of  Nietzsche  in  Glasenapp's  record  of 
these  days  is  in  connection  with  a  reception  at  Wahnfried  on  Thurs- 
day, the  3rd  August,  following  a  small  dinner  party  at  which  only 

14  After  the  experiences  we  have  had  of  Elisabeth's  fallibility  in  the  matter  of  the 
days  of  the  mouth,  we  cannot  trust  her  implicitly  even  as  regards  days  of  the  week. 
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Liszt  —  who  had  arrived  in  the  town  on  the  1st  —  Count  and  Count- 
ess Schleinitz,  Count  and  Countess  Danckelmann  and  Baroness  von 
Meyendorff  were  present.15  Glasenapp's  very  detailed  list  of  the 
guests  at  the  reception  includes,  besides  members  of  the  dinner 
party, .  Malwida,  Wagner's  niece  Johanna  and  her  husband  Alfred 
Jachmann,  Richter  and  his  wife,  the  Eckerts,  the  Schures,  several  of 
the  performers,  Klindworth,  Leopold  Damrosch,  Brassin,  Servais, 
Schaffer,  Hans  von  Wolzogen,  "and  a  young  pupil  of  Nietzsche's, 
Brenner  .  *  .  but  not  Nietzsche  himself ,  who,  because  of  distressing 
headaches,  had  left  Bayreuth  for  Franconian  Switzerland."  And- 
ler  asserts  that 

"Glasenapp  is  in  error  when  he  says  that  Nietzsche  was  absent  from 
Bayreuth  on  the  3rd:  Nietzsche  excused  himself  because  he  was  unwell, 
but  did  not  leave  Bayreuth  until  three  days  later,  remaining  away  from 
the  6th  to  the  13th  August."  16 

Here  we  have  a  cardinal  example  of  the  confusion  in  Nietzsche 
biography  wrought  by  Elisabeth  and  by  Nietzsche  himself.  Andler 
is  relying  too  trustfully  on  a  passage  in  Ecce  Homo  in  which  Nie- 
tzsche says  that  "in  the  middle  [of  the  festival]  I  very  suddenly  left 
the  place  for  a  few  weeks  .  .  .  excusing  myself  to  Wagner  simply 
by  means  of  a  fatalistic  telegram."  Even  in  this  account  of  the 
matter,  an  account,  as  we  shall  see  later,  rich  in  mis-statements  of 
Nietzsche's  own,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  indicate  that  he  did 
not  leave  Bayreuth  until  the  6th  August.  As  early  as  the  1st  he  was 
telling  his  sister  that  in  consequence  of  headaches  and  eye  troubles 
and  exhaustion  he  was  longing  to  be  away.  Is  it  not  probable  that 
he  went  away,  as  Glasenapp  implies,  on  the  2nd  or  3rd,  telegraphing 
his  excuses  to  Wagner  either  before  he  left  Bayreuth  or  just  after 
his  arrival  in  Klingenbrunn?  As  has  been  pointed  out  already, 

16  These  "dinners"  wore  much  earlier  in  the  day  than  the  term  would  suggest  to 
modern  readers.  Glasenapp  tells  us  that  between  the  "dinner'*  and  the  evening  re-* 
coption  on  the  3rd  August  there  was  a  scenery  rehearsal  at  the  theatre.  Fricke's 
diary  confirms  this,  and  so  helps  us  to  define  the  date  still  more  positively;  he  says 
that  this  Thursday,  the  3rd  August,  ought  to  have  been  a  rest-day,  but  at  his  re- 
quest the  troublesome  final  scene  of  the  Gotterdammerung,  which  was  a  constant 
anxiety  to  him,  was  run  through  once  more.  He  adds,  "Just  greeted  Dr.  Fr.  Liszt 
and  Frau  von  Meyendorfif  in  the  theatre.**  This  fixes  the  date  beyond  question.  And 
the  exact  fixing  of  it  is  important,  as  will  appear  later. 

**  ANVP,  II,  449,  note.  He  gets  the  "6th,"  of  course,  from  Elisabeth's  dating  of 
the  letter.  But  he  has  overlooked  her  statement  that  she  arrived  in  Bayreuth  on  the 
5th,  by  which  time  *' Fritz  had  already  left". 
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Elisabeth  gives  "ten  days"  as  the  period  of  his  absence;  and  he  him 
self  says,  in  his  letter  of  the  6th,  that  he  will  be  in  Klingenbrum 
"perhaps  ten  days".  The  wording  of  the  letter  suggests  that  it  was 
written  a  day  or  so  after  his  arrival  there;  he  has  "had  a  bad  da] 
here",  confined  to  his  bed.  And  as  we  know  that  he  was  back  in  Bay 
reuth  on  the  12th,  does  it  not  all  point  once  more  to  the  fact  that  h< 
had  left  Bayreuth  on  the  2nd  or  3rd?  1T 

17  It  is  a  minor  matter  that  Andler  should  tell  his  readers  that  Nietzsche  ha< 
left  the  rehearsal  in  suffering  on  the  1st.  That  is  the  date  wrongly  given  to  his  letter  o 
the  25th  July  in  the  Correspondence:  the  rehearsal  in  question  had  been  on  the  24th 
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WHY  DID  Elisabeth  first  of  all,  in  the  biography  of  her  brother, 
tell  the  story  of  the  summer  of  1876  in  the  misleading  way 
she  did,  avoiding  anything  so  precise  as  dates,  withholding  every 
passage  in  Nietzsche's  letters  that  might  have  raised  doubts  in  the 
reader's  mind  as  to  the  complete  truth  of  her  story,  and  then,  when 
the  time  came  to  publish  his  Correspondence,  suppress  some  of  his 
letters  to  her  x  —  an  operation  she  could  perform  without  much  fear 
of  detection,  seeing  that  these  documents  had  all  been  in  her  sole 
possession  for  some  thirty  years,  —  and  mis-date  most  of  those  she 
decided  to  submit  to  the  world's  inspection?  The  theory  of  simple 
bungling  must  in  general  be  ruled  out;  two  years  before  she  pub- 
lished her  brother's  letters  to  her  Glasenapp  had  brought  out  his 
fifth  volume,  from  which  she  could  easily  have  derived  sufficient 
facts  and  dates  to  enable  her  to  date  the  documents  more  correctly 
had  she  wished  to  do  so.  Her  purpose  from  the  beginning  had  been 
to  mislead  the  public  in  Nietzsche's  favour;  to  conceal  from  it  the 
simple  facts  that  he  had  been  a  pitifully  distempered  man  during 
the  whole  of  his  short  stay  in  Bayreuth,  and  that  when  he  had  fled 
from  the  place  he  had  heard  no  more  of  the  Ring  than  (a)  a  non- 
costume  rehearsal  of  the  Gotterd&mmerung,  one  act  at  a  time,  (b) 
presumably  the  Rhinegold,  and  (c)  a  rehearsal  of  the  Valkyrie 
at  which  his  eyes  had  been  such  a  torture  to  him  that  he  had  not 
dared  to  look  at  the  stage; 2  and  to  establish  the  legend  that  he  had 

1  We  arc  justified  in  suspecting  this.  It  is  most  unlikely,  for  instance,  that  Nietzsche 
communicated  with  her  only  once  between  the  time  when  he  left  Bayreuth  on  the 
Srd(P)  Aoigust  and  the  12th,  when  he  reappeared  in  Bayreuth;  he  must  at  least  have 
told  her  that  he  intended  to  return,  and  why. 

*  We  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  he  saw  the  rehearsal  of  Siegfried  on  the  2nd. 
He  was  not  at  the  reception  on  the  3rd,  having  "left  the  town",  as  Glasenapp  says. 
On  the  1st  he  had  told  Elisabeth  that  after  hearing  the  Valkyrie  (on  the  31st  July) 
his  bad  eyes,  his  headache  and  his  exhaustion  made  him  "long  to  be  away"  and  that 
it  would  be  "cra«y"  of  him  to  remain  any  longer  in  Bayreuth,  that  he  had  "had 
enough"  and  that  she  must  do  the  rest  of  the  "hearing  and  seeing"  for  him.  Is  it 
likely,  then,  tliat  in  spite  of  all  this  he  had  gone  to  Siegfried  on  the  2ndi> 
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given  the  Ring  and  Wagner  a  fair  trial  and  found  them  both  want- 
ing in  the  high  qualities  he  demanded  from  music  and  the  drama. 
It  would  never  have  done  to  let  the  impression  get  about  that  her 
brother  had  left  Bayreuth  in  a  fit  of  pique  —  excusable  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  physical  sufferings  he  was  undergoing  —  fled  to 
Klingenbrunn,  there  begun  to  self -justify  his  pettish  flight  by  com- 
mitting to  his  note-books  resentful  reflections  on  Wagner  and  his 
art,  and  then  in  after  years,  having  realised  that  his  behaviour  in 
Bayreuth  presented  him  in  anything  but  a  dignified  light,  had  begun 
to  weave  a  legend  of  his  own  about  it  all  and  to  impose  that  legend 
on  others.  And  to  establish  that  legend  he  no  more  balked  at  un- 
veracity  than  his  sister  did  later. 


One  proof  of  this  seemingly  harsh  verdict  is  afforded  by  a  letter 
of  his  to  Mathilde  Maier  written  two  years  after  the  Bayreuth  epi- 
sode. 

The  editor  of  Wagner's  letters  to  Mathilde  Maier  prints  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  the  draft  of  a  long  letter  of  hers  to  Nietzsche;  * 
it  is  undated,  but  the  tenor  of  it  suggests  that  it  was  to  this  letter  that 
Nietzsche  was  replying  on  the  15th  July,  1878,  Mathilde,  like  many 
other  people,  had  been  puzzled  and  perturbed  by  the  change  in  Nie- 
tzsche evidenced  by  the  Human,  Ail-too  Human  of  1878;  and  Nie- 
tzsche sets  himself  to  account  for  and  justify  the  change.  This  letter 
of  his  was  used  by  Elisabeth  for  the  first  time  in  Der  einsame  Nie- 
tzsche: 

"It  cannot  be  helped:  I  am  bound  to  cause  all  my  friends  distress, 
simply  by  declaring  at  last  how  I  freed  myself  from  distress.  Two 
things  were  making  me  more  and  more  ill,  and  in  the  end  had  almost 
estranged  me  from  my  good  temperament  and  my  capacities  —  the 
metaphysical  clouding  of  all  that  is  true  and  simple,  the  struggle  with 
reason  against  reason,  which  [i.e.,  the  struggle]  would  fain  see  a 
wonder  and  a  prodigy  in  everything;  and  the  corresponding  baroque 
art  of  over-tension  and  glorified  unrestraint,  by  which  I  mean  the  art 
of  Wagner." 

Now,  he  continues,  he  is  living  in  a  "pure  mountain  air"  of  thought; 
and  he  assures  Mathilde  that  if  only  she  could  pass  through  a  crisis 
*  RWMM,  p.  273  ff.  - 
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and  undergo  a  change  of  the  same  kind  she  would  long  for  an  expe- 
rience such  as  his. 

"During  the  Bayreuth  summer  [of  1876]  I  became  fully  conscious  of 
this.  After  the  first  performances,  which  I  attended,  I  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains; and  there,  in  a  small  village  in  the  woods,  I  made  the  first  sketch 
—  about  a  quarter  of  the  whole  —  for  my  book  Human  Ail-too  Human, 
which  at  that  time  was  to  bear  the  title  of  The  Ploughshare.  Then,  at 
my  sister's  request,4  I  returned  to  Bayreuth,  and  now  was  sufficiently 
composed  inwardly  to  endure  the  difficult-to -endure,  and  to  remain 
silent  before  everyone." 


Of  the  final  part  of  our  quotation  all  that  appears  in  The  Lonely- 
Nietzsche  is  "during  the  Bayreuth  summer  I  became  quite  con- 
scious of  this,  and  fled  after  the  first  performances".  That  statement, 
as  we  now  know,  is  untrue.  Nietzsche  had  heard  none  of  the  first 
performances,  but  only  a  few  of  the  rehearsals?  which  could  have 
given  him  only  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  totality  of  the  Ring  even 
had  he  been  in  a  normal  state  of  health  at  the  time.  As  the  reader  is 
aware,  there  is  not  a  single  sentence,  not  a  single  fragment  of  a  sen- 

4  This  is  at  variance*  with  Elisabeth's  explanation  of  the  matter  in  Das  Leben  and 
again  in  Der  junge  Nieizsclw.  **  I  cannot  be  quite  sure  now",  she  says  there,  "what  it 
WUH  that  induced  him  to  return,  as  a  new  and  changed  being,  to  Bayreuth  on  the  day 
before  tho  beginning  of  the  first  cycle.  If  I  remember  rightly  what  he  told  me  later  [1] 
it  scorns  as  if  (won  in  Klingenbrunn  he  had  not  been  able  to  convince  himself  that 
everything  was  at  an  ond  for  him  in  Bayreuth.  It  was  longing  that  drove  him  back, 
longing  for  the  Dionysian  music  which  he  had  formerly  heard  in  Wagner's  works: 
he  would  HO  willingly  have  submitted  to  the  working  of  the  old  magic  on  him  I" 

This  is  obviously  one  rtiore  construction  faite  apr&$  coup.  We  are  inclined  to  place 
more  faith  in  Nietzsche's  own  simple  statement  in  1878  —  that  he  had  returned  at 
his  sister's  request.  In  any  case,  it  is  evident  that  letters  must  have  been  exchanged 
between  th«  brother  and  the  sister  during  the  ten  days  when  Nietzsche  was  in 
Klingonhnmn.  Why  have  these  been  withheld  from  us? 

In  h«r  edition  of  the  Correspondence  Elisabeth  says  that  Fritz  returned  *4  because 
meanwhile  he  had  recovered  rapidly  ".  By  1915,  when  she  was  writing  Wagner  und 
NiclzsGlie.  zur  Zeit  ihrer  Freundsckaft,  she  seems  to  have  remembered  the  passage 
quoted  aix>v<>  from  the  letter  of  1878  to  Mathilde  Maier;  so  now  she  tells  us  that  "he 
returned,  ho  said,  on  my  account  ",  but  with  the  embroidery  that  it  was  probably 
because  he  wanted  to  put  the  impressions  he  had  derived  from  the  rehearsals  to 
another  test  and  see  if  they  were  final.  , 

8  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  his  prevarication*  His  own  words  are:  "Ich 
fluchtetft  nach  den  ersten  Auffuhrungon,  denen  ich  beiwohnte,  fort  in's  Gebirge". 
But  what  he  had  hoard  by  the  time  of  hit*  flight  were  not  Auffuhrungen  (performances) 
but  only  Proben  (rehearsals):  he  was  as  fully  aware  as  the  rest  of  us  of  the  distinction 
between  a  rehearsal  and  a  performance,  and  always  preserves  it  verbally  in  his 
letters  of  1876. 
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tence,  in  his  Bayreuth  letters  to  Elisabeth  to  suggest  that  he  fled 
from  the  town  because  he  had  at  last  realised  the  badness  of  Wag- 
ner's art:  his  contemporary  story  was  simply  of  incessant  head- 
aches, suffering  eyes,  and  inability  to  face  the  prospect  of  any  more 
of  those  long  evenings  in  the  theatre.  It  is  true  that  he  says  that  the 
first  rehearsal  he  heard  (that  of  the  first  act  of  the  Gdtterddmmer- 
ung)  "did  not  please  me,  and  I  had  to  come  out".  But  what  had 
displeased  him  was  not  Wagner's  work  but  the  rehearsal.0  Would 
even  a  perfect  rehearsal,  however,  have  been  likely  to  "please"  a 
man  in  the  throes  of  a  headache  which,  at  the  time  of  Nietzsche's 
writing  to  his  sister,  had  lasted  some  thirty-six  hours,  and  had  left 
him  in  such  a  state  of  misery  and  exhaustion  that  he  could  hardly 
guide  his  pen?  But  it  would  never  have  done  for  Elisabeth  to  let  the 
world  know  the  commonplace  human  reason  for  her  brother's  turn- 
ing his  back  on  Bayreuth:  it  had  to  be  represented  as  the  revolt  of  a 
superior  artistic  nature  against  an  imposture  of  which  it  had  too 
long  been  the  innocent  victim.7 

4 

Even  Elisabeth  confesses  that  "had  a  kind  Providence  watched 
over  my  brother's  friendship  with  Wagner  it  would  have  prevented 
him  from  going  to  Bayreuth",  though  she  characteristically  tries  to 
make  out  that  he  had  gone  there  "in  the  same  way  that  Luther  had 
gone  to  Rome",  hoping  to  confirm  his  faith  but,  as  events  turned  out, 
only  to  lose  it.  What  she  refrained  from  telling  her  readers  in  1897, 
and  what  they  could  not  have  discovered  for  themselves  until  the 
Correspondence  was  published  in  1909,  was  that  the  Nietzsche  who 
had  gone  to  Bayreuth  was  an  incurably  distempered  man,  seeing 
everything  through  jaundiced  eyes  and*  inclined  to  get  at  cross-pur- 
poses with  everything  and  everyone.  Even  when  Elisabeth  finds  him, 

6  He  was  probably  even  less  "pleased"  at  the  rehearsal  of  the  third  act  on  the 
26th  July,  when  there  was  an  angry  scene  between  Wagner,  Fricke  and  Brandt  over 
the  failure  of  the  episode  of  the  substitution  of  a  lay  figure  for  the  corpse  of  Siegfried 
to  work  satisfactorily.  See  Fricke's  long  account  in  FBDJ,  pp.  125-129. 

'Alfred  Baeumler,  for  instance,  assures  us  that  Nietssche»  "the  absolutely 
genuine  man",  saw  through  "the  fraudulent,  the  unheroic,  the  enervating  in  that 
Wagnerian  orchestral  tone  which  Overbeck,  to  [Nietzsche's]  joy,  had  once  described 
as  Mowing  gold  ;  that  the  philosopher  "turned  away  from  an  art  which,  by  exas- 
perating the  nerves,  cripples  the  Will  to  Action,  and  was  the  opposite  of  what  he 
had  promised"  [in  Richard  Wagner  in  BayretUhT\.  All  this  is  mere  fancy, 
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in  his  second  letter,  saying  that  things  are  now  going  better  with 
him,  and  that  he  is  glad  to  have  heard  the  whole  of  the  Gotterdam- 
merung,  as  a  result  of  which  he  is  now  "in  his  element",  she  has  to 
insert  a  fresh  comment  designed  to  prevent  us  from  reading  into 
his  own  admission  of  better  health,  and  consequently  a  better  frame 
of  mind,  the  correlative  admission  that  his  moods  were  at  the  mercy 
of  his  health.  Running  true  to  form,  she  assures  us  that 

"later  on  (!)  he  explained  this  spirited  letter  by  saying  that  at  that 
time  he  had  made  a  mighty  effort  to  summon  up  all  his  spiritual 
strength  and  tried  to  transplant  himself  back  into  his  former  senti- 
ments." 

There  is  not  a  line  in  his  first  and  second  letters  to  lend  the  smallest 
support  to  this  suggestion  faite  apres  coup. 

His  work  at  the  construction  of  the  Nietzsche-Wagner  legend 
went  on  through  the  following  years  and  reached  its  completion  in 
Ecce  Homo,  the  manuscript  of  which,  let  us  always  bear  in  mind, 
was  in  Elisabeth's  sole  possession  all  the  while  that  she  was  writing 
Nietzsche-biography  in  terms  of  the  legend.8  In  Ecce  Homo  he  still 
kept  up  the  fiction  he  had  tried  to  foist  on  Mathilde  Maier  ten  years 
earlier.  His  story  now  is  that 

"in  the  middle  [of  the  festival]  9  I  very  sudenly  left  the  place  for  a 
few  weeks,  despite  the  fact  that  a  charming  Parisian  lady  sought  to 
console  me ;  I  excused  myself  to  Wagner  simply  by  means  of  a  fatalistic 
telegram.  In  Klingenbrunn,  a  secluded  spot  in  the  woods  in  the  Bohm- 
erwald,  I  carried  my  melancholy  and  my  contempt  for  Germans  about 
with  me  like  an  illness",10 

and  there  he  jotted  down  his  Ploughshare  reflections.  This  is  a  tissue 
of  misrepresentations.  Nietzsche  did  not  leave  Bayreuth  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  festival,  but  about  the  3rd  August,  a  good  ten  days  before 

8  Peter  Gast  appears  to  have  made  a  copy  of  the  manuscript,  but  no  one  else 
had  read  it. 

Ecce  Homo  had  been  written  between  the  14th  October  and  the  4th  November, 
1888:  only  a  few  minor  changes  were  made  in  it  in  the  following  weeks.  Nietzsche 
sent  it  to  his  publisher  Naumann,  and  the  printing  was  begun.  But  he  kept  changing 
his  mind  as  to  whether  to  issue  Ecce  Homo  before  Nietzsche  contra  Wagner  or  vice 
versa;  consequently  the  setting-up  had  not  been  completed  wjhen  he  collapsed  on 
the  3rd  January,  1889.  The  work  was  brought  out  for  the  first  time,  with  a  Nachtoort 
by  Raoul  Richter,  in  1908;  (the  issue  bears  no  date).  The  edition  was  limited  to 
1250  copies. 

B  The  English  translation  has  "in  the  middle  of  the  festivities".  The  German  is 
simply  "mitten  drin":  "festival"  has  to  be  supplied  from  Nietzsche's  earlier  ref- 
erence to  the  "first  Bayreuth  Festspiele", 
*°  NEC,  pp.  77-78, 
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the  festival  began.  He  was  not  in  Klingenbrunn  for  a  few  weeks, 
but  only  for  ten  days.  The  "charming  Parisian  lady"  who  "sought 
to  console  him"  was  a  certain  Mme  Louise  Ott,  with  whom  he  seems 
to  have  fallen  in  love,  and  with  whom  he  corresponded  occasionally 
afterwards.  But  they  had  not  met  by  the  time  that  he  suddenly 
packed  his  trunks  and  left  Bayreuth,  excusing  himself  to  Wagner  by 
telegram;  he  did  not  make  Mme  Ott's  acquaintance  until  after  he 
had  returned  to  the  town  on  the  12th  August  for  the  first  perform- 
ance-cycle of  the  13— 16th.11  What  conclusion  are  we  to  come  to  as 
a  result  of  all  this  misstatement  —  that  Nietzsche  had  a  most  un- 
trustworthy memory,  that  he  was  deliberately  falsifying  the  facts, 
or  that  he  was  one  of  those  people  who  tell  so  often  a  story  which 
they  want  other  people  to  believe  that  they  end  by  believing  it  them- 
selves? The  reader  may  make  his  choice,  according  to  the  degree  of 
his  charity  or  his  cynicism.12  One  sometimes  wonders  whether  Nie- 
tzsche's was  not  a  woman's  personality  that  had  somehow  become 
incarnated  in  a  male  body.  There  is  so  much  that  is  characteristically 
feminine  about  his  nai've  faith  in  his  "intuitions",  his  weathercock 
veerings,  his  petty  spitefulness  when  his  vanity  was  hurt,  and  that 
recklessness  of  statement,  and  hardihood  in  sticking  to  a  demon- 
strably  false  statement  once  made,  that  so  often  invalidates  for 
judge  and  jury  the  swearings  on  oath  of  a  woman  in  the  witness  box. 


From  the  mass  of  evidence  we  now  possess  with  regard  to  Nie- 
tzsche's behaviour  in  1876  and  his  subsequent  enmity  to  Wagner  we 
may  draw  three  conclusions  by  way  of  explanation  of  it  all. 

11  He  even  conceals  from  us,  in  Ecce  Homo,  the  fact  that  He  had  returned  to 
Bayreuth  from  Klingenbrunn  and  attended  a  whole  cycle  of  the  Ring:  to  admit  that 
would  have  spoiled  the  picture  of  his  sudden  and  final  disillusionment  over  Wagnor 
and  his  Spartan  severance  from  him.  Even  Elisabeth  is  constrained,  as  wo  have  seen, 
to  suppose  that  he  came  back  because  he  doubted,  after  all,  whether  "everything 
was  really  at  an  end  for  him  in  Bayreuth",  because  of  his  "longing"  for  tho  old 
Dionysian  magic  of  Wagner's  music. 

13  This  was  not  the  only  case  in  which  Nietzsche  bore  false  witness.  In  Decoml>er, 
1888  he  told  the  musician  Carl  Fuchs  that  he  was  not  to  take  seriously  the  remarks 
about  Bizet  in  The  Case  of  Wagner.  Bizet,  he  said,  did  not  come  into  consideration 
at  all;  he  had  merely  used  him  against  Wagner  as  an  "ironic  antithesis'*.  This  is  in 
flat  contradiction  to  his  letters  to  Gast  and  others,  in  which  he  had  sting  Bidet's 


,  a    sting      des 

praises  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  He  evidently  did  not  foresee  the  publication  of  his 
letters,  and  still  less  that  of  his  rapturous  marginal  comments  in  the  piano  score  of 
Carmen.  These  have  been  published  in  book  form  by  Hugo  Daflfner  —  Frfafrwh 
(\ietzfche$  Randglossen  zu  Bizet*  Carmen  (Regensburg,  n.  d.), 
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In  the  first  place,  Nietzsche  was  a  lamentably  sick  man  between 
the  time  he  left  Basel  and  the  time  he  fled  to  Klingenbrunn.  Most  of 
the  German  Nietzscheans  pooh-pooh  this  simple  way  of  accounting 
for  what  happened;  they  prefer  to  see  it  all  in  grandiose  terms  of 
the  imitation  "Dionysianism"  of  the  shoddy  artist  Wagner  and  the 
veritable  "Dionysianism"  of  the  greater  artist  and  thinker  Nie- 
tzsche, in  terms  of  the  coming  to  grips  in  deadly  combat  of  two  ir- 
reconcilable worlds  of  the  spirit,  the  one  bogged  in  a  decaying  past, 
the  other  reaching  out  triumphantly  to  the  future.  That  procedure 
has  two  attractions:  it  follows  the  easy  lead  of  Nietzsche  and  his 
sister,  and  it  affords  glorious  opportunities  for  that  fanciful  recon- 
struction of  the  actual  and  the  sham-profound  philosophising  in 
which  a  certain  species  of  the  German  intellect  has  always  revelled. 

A  law  in  logic,  which  forbids  us  to  resort  to  a  remote  explanation 
of  anything  when  a  simple  one  that  will  solve  our  problem  lies 
nearer  to  hand,  may  be  invoked  in  the  present  instance.  The  philoso- 
pher —  nay,  even  the  saint  —  is  not  wholly  composed  of  undiluted 
spirit  going  through  its  evolutions,  its  permutations  and  combina- 
tions, in  an  insulated  world  of  pure  ideas.  The  spirit  is  tied  to  a 
body,  and  is  often  at  the  mercy  of  the  malaise  of  that  body.  It  is  an 
agreeable  diversion  of  the  poetising  or  philosophising  faculty  in  us 
to  regard  a  great  historical  figure  as  simply  an  apparatus  for  pro- 
ducing poetry  or  philosophy,  every  factor  in  the  problem  of  the 
whole  man  that  does  not  bear  on  that  idealised  conception  of  him 
being  excluded  by  us,  in  the  way  that  the  mathematician,  to  arrive 
at  his  own  symmetrical  constructions,  excludes  material  realities 
and  operates  within  a  closed  circle  of  purely  conceptual  relations 
of  line  and  number.  But  all  simplifications  of  this  sort  are  liable  to 
break  down  when  reality  pokes  its  head  into  the  business.  A  prob- 
lem posed  high  in  the  air  begins  to  look  rather  different  when  it  is 
brought  down  to  earth.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  a  priori  against 
the  poets  of  every  age  treating  Helen  of  Troy  as  a  symbol,  the  purest 
essence  of  the  beauty  towards  which  the  heart  of  poetic  man  inces- 
santly yearns*  But  the  symbol,  the  essence,  has  been  arrived  at  only 
by  a  long  historical  process  of  condensation  and  abstraction,  at  the 
cost,  to  some  extent,  of  the  commonplace  everyday  facts.  We  may 
be  fairly  sure  that  there  were  days  when  Menelaus  must  have  found 
Helen  very  trying.  She  would  not  be  feeling  and  looking  her  best, 
her  temper  would  not  be  at  its  sweetest;  and  if  on  one  of  those  days 
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we  had  happened  to  enter  the  royal  house  and  begun  to  rave  about 
the  divine  qualities  of  ladies  with  faces  that  could  launch  a  thou- 
sand ships  and  burn  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium,  Menelaus  would 
probably  have  replied  tartly  that  poetry  is  one  thing  and  reality 
another,  and  that  we  were  lucky  in  not  having  to  live  with  the  lady 
in  question  on  the  days  when  she  was  neither  poetical  in  herself  nor 
calculated  to  kindle  poetry  in  others. 


Nietzsche  had  every  right  to  be  proud  of  the  "pessimism  of  cour- 
age" that  enabled  him  during  the  last  decade  of  his  sanity  to  pre- 
serve his  intellectual  life  intact  in  spite  of  the  sufferings  of  his  body. 
The  victory  over  the  wretched  body  was  all  the  more  magnificent 
because  the  sufferings  were  such  as  few  men  can  have  had  to  endure 
for  so  long.  But  we  shall  miss  the  clue  to  several  things  in  his  life  if 
we  fail  to  take  into  account  the  influence  of  his  bodily  condition  on 
his  mind  in  more  than  one  crisis ;  and  in  that  summer  in  Bayreuth 
he  was  obviously  suffering  so  atrociously  that  calm  objectivity  of 
judgment  was  not  to  be  expected  of  him.13  This  is  not  to  imply  that 
his  sudden  revolt  against  Bayreuth  was  the  result  purely  and  simply 
of  his  bodily  malaise.  That  would  be  as  superficial  a  reading  of  his 
case  as  the  counter-dogma  of  the  German  Nietzscheans  that  his  ill- 
ness at  that  time  had  no  influence  at  all  on  his  moods,  his  revolt 
against  what  he  had  previously  admired  being  purely  intellectual. 
All  that  need  be  contended  is  that  his  bodily  condition,  though  in  the 
long  run  only  one  factor  among  several,  was  at  the  moment  the 
decisive  factor.  No  one  knew  better  than  himself  that  he  had  long 
over-exercised  his  mind  at  the  expense  of  his  body,  and  a  body  sub- 
ject to  grievous  congenital  disabilities  at  that.  In  the  August  of  1875 

M  "  One  must  be  really  sound  to  be  open  to  artistic  impressions  ",  Cosima  wrote  to 
Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain  in  1902.  "I  almost  believe  that  the  whole  miserable 
Nietzsche  affair  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  1876  he  was  tortured  by  the  most  frantic 
headaches."  WHSC,  p.  638. 

The  artful  Elisabeth,  knowing  that  everyone  who  had  come  into  contact  with  her 
brother  in  Bayreuth  at  that  time  had  put  this  interpretation  on  his  conduct,  resorts 
to  her  usual  tactics.  "I  cannot  say",  she  remarks  in  her  summing-up  in  the  Leben 
and  Der  junge  Nietzsche,  "that  Fritz  was  suffering  bodily  during  those  weeks  in 
Bayreuth.  He  even  had  very  few  headaches;  but  in  order  to  excuse  himself  for  ap- 
pearing so  seldom  at  Wagner's  house  we  often  made  use  of  the  plea  of  illness."  Yet 
in  the  first  couple  of  letters  be  wrote  her  after  his  return  to  Basel  it  is  once  more  the 
old  pitiful  story  of  headaches  and  eye  troubles! 
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he  had  written  to  his  mother,  "It  appears  that  for  six  years  I  have 
been  sorely  overtaxed  in  Basel  and  am  now  paying  the  penally.  Why 
does  one  become  a  professor  at  twenty-four!"  He  had  lived  the  in- 
tellectual life  too  intensively  and  exclusively  not  to  be  exceptionally 
vulnerable  to  the  first  shock  that  the  material  world  might  deal  him; 
and  the  Fates  had  ordained  that  that  shock  should  be  administered 
to  him  in  Bayreuth  —  not  by  Wagner's  art,  but  by  Bayreuth  itself. 

7 

His  mistake  in  1876,  he  said  later,  was  that  he  had  gone  to  Bay- 
reuth with  an  ideal,  and  found  instead  the  crudest  reality.  And  there 
spoke  the  professor  who  had  lived  so  entirely  among  his  books 
that  he  had  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  what  the  actual  world  of 
men  is  like.  It  is  clear  from  everything  that  he  and  Elisabeth  have  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  Bayreuth  that  he  had  been  shocked  and  an- 
gered to  find  that  the  visitors  there  did  not  correspond  at  all  to  the 
conception  he  had  pre-formed  of  them  in  his  study.  "Without  a 
doubt",  the  professor  ignorant  of  the  world  had  forecast  in  Richard 
Wagner  in  Bayreuth, 

"in  Bayreuth  even  the  spectator  is  a  spectacle  worth  seeing.  .  .  All 
who  take  part  in  the  Bayreuth  festival  will  seem  like  men  out  of  season : 
they  have  their  home  elsewhere  than  in  the  present  age,  and  find  else- 
where both  their  explanation  and  their  justification.  .  .  As  for  us, 
the  disciples  of  this  revived  art,  we  shall  have  the  time  find  the  will  for 
thoughtfulness,  profound  and  holy  thoughtfulness." 

He  went  to  Bayreuth  in  this  state  of  childlike  professorial  inno- 
cence, found  the  town  and  the  people  looking  and  behaving  quite 
differently  from  what  he  ha'd  prefigured  to  himself  in  his  study,  and, 
in  his  anger  at  being  unable  to  accommodate  himself  to  their  mun- 
dane ways,  condemned  them  both  out  of  hand.  He  found,  as  Elisa- 
beth, following  his  lead,  piously  stresses  in  Der  junge  Nietzsche.,  not 
a  communion  of  initiates  and  anchorites  of  art,  caught  up  from  earth 
into  the  skies,  but  a  "herd"  in  which  "the  few  idealists  like  our- 
selves" were  lost.  Most  of  the  herd  seemed  to  Elisabeth  and  her 
brother  to  be  there  only  because  they  had  900  marks  to  spend  on 
the  luxury  of  the  three  cycles.  Some  of  the  German  males  had  the 
bad  taste  to  be  corpulent.  Some  of  the  women  had  the  still  worse 
taste  to  be  wearing  smart  frocks  and  jewels. 
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"And  these,  alas!"  cries  the  outraged  Elisabeth,  "were  the  spec- 
tators who  were  supposed  to  be  strangers  to  their  age!"  —  that  sup- 
position, however,  having  existed  nowhere  but  in  the  mind  of  a 
recluse  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as  Nietzsche  was  at  that  time.  "It 
was  the  same  crowd  that  one  can  see  at  any  first  night  at  the  theatre." 
The  professor  of  classical  philology  put  his  nose  into  Angermann's 
tavern  one  night,  no  doubt  expecting  to  find  in  those  hallowed  halls, 
the  regular  resort  of  the  singers  and  players  and  the  enthusiasts  of 
the  Wagner  Vereine,  a  cenacle  of  white-robed  devotees,  putting  into 
practice  the  Pythagorean  regimen  of  silence  and  purification,  mus- 
ing raptly  upon  what  they  had  heard  that  evening  in  the  theatre  and 
preparing  themselves  for  the  spiritual  repast  of  the  following  day. 
He  found  instead  a  roaring,  ranting,  disputatious  crowd  of  enthusi- 
asts and  cavillers.  And  instead  of  the  expected  "profound  and  holy 
thoughtfulness"  he  came  upon  an  odour  of  beer,  tobacco  smoke  and 
sausage-fed  human  flesh  that  drove  him  out  into  the  blessed  fresh- 
ness of  the  night  again. 

8 

But  what  did  the  poor  man  expect?  Was  he  so  ignorant  of  human 
nature  as  not  to  know  that  a  comfortable  bank  balance  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  good  food  and  tobacco  and  well-cut  clothes  and  jewels 
can  go  perfectly  well  in  practice,  in  normal  beings,  with  the  keenest 
sensibility  to  the  spiritualities  of  art?  What  would  he  have  said 
could  he  have  gone  behind  the  scenes  in  the  Bayreuth  or  any  other 
theatre  and  found  the  singers  at  their  usual  occupations  in  such 
places,  Parsifal,  for  instance,  deep  in  a  game  of  cards  or  draughts 
while  waiting  for  his  cue  to  return  to  the  stage  and  bemoan  his  fruit- 
less quest  of  the  Grail?  Phenomena  of  this  kind  are  simply  human- 
ity's way  of  relaxing  from  one  supreme  mental  tension  and  pre- 
paring for  another;  and  only  a  man  pathetically  ignorant  of  human 
psychology  expects  the  artist  to  be  off  the  stage,  or  behind  the  stage, 
the  ideal  figure  he  is  playing  on  it.  And  worst  of  all,  perhaps,  was 
the  fact  that  whenever  Nietzsche  called  at  Wahnfried  he  found  the 
drawing-room  full  of  all  sorts  of  people,  and  the  conversation  run- 
ning on  all  sorts  of  themes  far  remote  from  the  Dionysian  origin  of 
tragedy  and  the  future  of  German  culture,  with  Cosima  practising 
her  consummate  art  as  a  hostess  and  Wagner  passing  from  one  in* 
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dividual  or  group  to  another  with  a  rough-and-ready  joke  on  his 
lips.  "It  was  as  if  I  had  been  dreaming",  cried  the  poor  man  in 
Ecce  Homo. 

"Where  was  I?  I  recognised  nothing;  I  scarcely  recognised  Wagner. 
In  vain  I  called  up  my  reminiscences.  Triebschen  —  a  remote  island  of 
blessed  spirits:  not  the  shadow  of  a  resemblance!" 

As  if  cosmopolitan  Bayreuth  were  or  could  be  a  retreat  of  the  spirit 
like  little  Triebschen;  as  if  Wagner  could  convert  his  vision  of  the 
stupendous  Ring  into  reality  in  the  theatre  without  having  to  mingle 
with  the  miscellaneous  crowd  that  the  festival  had  gathered  together, 
or  Cosima  having  to  entertain  some  of  them!  "Poor  Wagner!"  cries 
Nietzsche.  "Where  had  he  arrived?  If  at  least  he  had  gone  into  a 
herd  of  swine!  But  among  Germans!"  And  so,  unable,  as  he  says, 
to  endure  the  dreadful  spectacle  any  longer,  the  sick,  gauche,  un- 
worldly young  recluse  from  Basel  suddenly  packed  his  trunk  and 
left,  merely  excusing  himself  to  Wagner  by  means  of  a  telegram. 


He  had  fled,  as  we  gather  from  his  letter  to  Mathilde  Maier  and 
from  his  later  plaidoyers,  not  merely  to  Klingenbrunn  but  to  the 
Greeks  —  those  Greeks  who  now  and  henc6f orth  stood,  in  his  eyes, 
for  everything  that  Wagner  had  promised  to  be  but  failed.  But 
how,  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  ask,  would  this  same  Nie- 
tzsche have  behaved  if,  instead  of  envisaging  his  beloved  and  ad- 
mired Greeks  in  the  pathos  of  distance  bestowed  on  them  by  more 
than  twenty  intervening  centuries,  he  had  been  in  Athens  some  year 
in  the  month  of  Elaphebolion,  a  studious  young  Greek  from  Corinth 
who  had  been  privileged  to  visit  Euripides  occasionally  and  discuss 
the  problems  of  tragedy,  myth,  ritual  and  religion  with  the  great 
artist,  and  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  was  to  attend  one  of  the  fa- 
mous festivals? 

What  would  he  have  found?  Assuredly  not  the  ideal  spectator 
dreamt  of  in  Richard  Wagner  in  Bayreuth.  He  would  have  found 
the  streets  of  Athens  and  the  Attic  equivalent  of  Angermann's  filled 
with  an  excited,  noisy,  garrulous  crowd,  not  all  the  members  of 
which,  perhaps,  were  strictly  sober.  In  the  theatre  he  would  have 
found.,  of  course,  Sophocles  and  Agathon  and  Socrates  and  perhaps 
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the  young  Aristophanes;  but  also  the  wild  Alcibiades,  and  the  crafty 
demagogic  Cleon,  and  the  disgusting  Cleisthenes,  and  the  Sausage- 
seller  and  the  Lamp-seller  and  other  specimens  of  "the  mutable 
rank-scented  many".  Among  the  spectators  would  have  been  all  the 
types  described  with  such  refined  distaste  by  Plato,  Alciphron,  Theo- 
phrastus  and  others  —  the  hired  parasites  who  formed  a  claque 
to  applaud  what  the  more  intelligent  members  of  the  audience  were 
hissing;  the  irresponsible  young  bucks  who  hissed  noble  lines  for 
the  sheer  fun  of  the  thing;  the  simple  souls  who  munched  their  saus- 
ages and  olives  during  the  performance  of  a  tragedy,  very  much  in 
the  way  that  the  German  Hausf  rau  used  to  get  on  with  her  knitting 
during  Fidelio  or  Don  Giovanni;  the  over-gorged  and  under-intel- 
lectualised  philistine  who  slept  through  the  finest  passages  of  a 
play;  the  nuisance  who  whistled  his  own  accompaniment  to  the  melo- 
dies; the  religious  bigots  who  made  a  disturbance  when  some  re- 
mark or  other  in  a  play  offended  their  pious  susceptibilities;  the 
muddled  reasoners  who  had  clamoured  for  a  military  generalship 
for  Sophocles  merely  on  the  strength  of  some  fine  political  senti- 
ments expressed  by  him  in  the  Antigone. 

And  if  in  the  evening  our  supposititious  young  Corinthian  had 
called  on  Euripides  and  found  his  idol  behaving  diplomatically  to 
a  miscellaneous  crowd  of  admirers  and  flatterers,  would  he  not, 
especially  if  he  had  been  suffering  agonies  from  headache  and  eye- 
strain  all  through  the  festival,  have  sent  a  message  to  the  poet  de- 
clining an  invitation  to  his  next  reception,  fled  to  Delphi  or  some- 
where, and  there  filled  his  tablets  with  bitter  reflections  on  the  poet 
and  his  devotees  and  the  Hellenes  in  general?  And  yet,  and  yet!  these 
strangely  composite  audiences,  by  universal  assent,  had  in  the  mass 
a  perception  of  dramatic  values  and  a  sensitiveness  to  poetic  beauty 
far  above  anything  that  the  best  of  modern  civilisations  can  show. 
They  no  doubt  justified,  at  their  worst,  all  that  their  critics  had  to 
say  with  a  contemptuous  curl  of  the  lip  about  them.  Yet  it  was 
they  who,  by  and  large,  bent  the  knee  to  an  art  which  they  knew 
to  be  higher  than  themselves,  who  singled  out  the  best  of  the  scores 
of  plays  that  were  put  before  them,  and  placed  Aeschylus  and  Soph- 
ocles and  Euripides  on  the  pedestals  from  which  all  the  fluctuations 
in  European  taste  since  then  have  failed  to  dislodge  them.  But 
Nietzsche  could  see  the  Athenians  in  the  mellowing,  idealising  per- 
spective of  the  centuries,  while  his  contemporary  Bayreuthers  were 
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too  close  to  him,  too  real.  Moreover,  they  were  mostly  Germans, 
and  nothing  in  this  world  did  the  distempered  man  hate  so  much  as 
his  fellow-countrymen. 

The  strangest  thing  of  all,  however,  is  the  inability  of  the  present- 
day  Nietzscheans  to  see  the  situation  of  1876  and  the  decade  follow- 
ing any  more  clearly  than  Nietzsche  did.  We  find  Alfred  Baeumler, 
for  instance,  writing  thus  in  1932 : 

"At  the  first  Bayreuth  festival  in  the  summer  of  1876  the  Germany 
of  Bismarck  came  for  the  first  time  into  view  on  the  field  of  culture. 
The  Kaiser  of  the  new  Reich  was  present,  and  people  believed  they 
were  assisting  at  an  event  that  was  to  be  the  starting-point  of  a  wonder- 
ful national  future.  Actually  it  was  the  reflection  of  a  present  that  bore 
.  within  it  the  germ  of  decay.  The  reality  was  a  State  that  had  been 
slowly  hollowed  out  by  trade  and  industry,  a  commercial  condition 
that  choked  every  virile  will  to  guidance  and  mastery.  Civic  security 
was  the  watchword,  and  a  culture  calling  itself  learned  gave  its  bless- 
ing to  this  security." 

People  went  about  looking  for  "salvation  from  the  workaday", 
"forgetfulness  of  existence". 

"The  paralysed  sought  safety  in  the  intoxication  of  art  and  a  philos- 
ophy of  sublime  flight  from  the  world.  'World-redeeming  love'  as 
against  'power*  —  that  was  the  philosophy  of  The  Nibelung's  Ring.  For 
Nietzsche  to  have  been  conscious  of  the  falsehood  of  this  state  of  affairs 
and  of  this  art,  and  for  him  to  have  given  immediate  and  lively  ex- 
pression to  this  perception,  marks  him  out  as  the  exemplary  man  of 
the  epoch  —  nay,  as  a  political  figure."  14t 

What  all  this  typical  Nietzschean  rhodomontade  has  to  do  with 
the  merits  of  the  Ring  as  a  work  of  art,  which  was  all  that  the  Bay- 
reuth audiences  were  thinking  about  in  1876  and  is  all  that  matters 
today,  is  not  clear.  In  any  case  it  was  not  about  things  of  this  sort 
that  the  prophetic  soul  of  Nietzsche  was  thinking,  but  purely  and 
simply  whether  his  health  and  his  eyes  could  stand  any  more  eve- 
nings in  the  theatre,  or  any  more  well-fed  and  well-dressed  Ger- 
mans about  him,  when  he  packed  up  his  bag  in  the  first  days  of 
August  and  fled  to  Klmgenbrunn.  And  as  for  the  relative  values  of 
a  system  of  "virile"  German  real-politics  and  an  art  that  helps  us 
to  turn  our  back  for  a  few  hours  on  disgusting  reality,  the  spectacle 
of  the  world  during  the  last  few  years  is  perhaps  sufficient  comment 

M  Nietzsche  in  seinen  Briefen  und  Beridhten  der  Zeitgenossen,  pp.  188-189. 
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on  that  matter.  Even  some  Germans  may  possibly  be  reflecting  by 
now  that  they  might  have  been  happier  under  a  Wagnerian  philoso- 
phy of  "world-redeeming  love"  than  under  one  of  "power".  Could 
fifty  Wagners  have  led  the  nation  into  worse  disasters  than  one 
Nietzsche  has  done?  "When  today9',  Baeumler  wrote  in  1937, 

"we  see  the  German  youth  marching  under  the  sign  of  the  swastika,  our 
minds  go  back  to  Nietzsche's  Thoughts  out  of  Season,  in  which  this 
youth  was  invoked  for  the  first  time.  Our  highest  hope  today  is  that  the 
State  shall  now  stand  open  to  it.  And  when  we  call  out  to  this  youth 
*Heil  Hitler!'  we  greet  at  the  same  time,  with  the  same  cry,  Friedrich 
Nietzsche."  16 

10 

First  of  all,  then,  we  must  attribute  Nietzsche's  sudden  revulsion 
against  Bayreuth  in  1876  to  a  fit  of  atrabiliar  exasperation,  occa- 
sioned by  resentment  against  the  mere  human  beings  he  saw  all 
round  him,  and  inability,  in  his  lamentable  state  of  health,  to  see 
the  motley  throng  around  him  for  just  what  it  mostly  was.  And 
pace  Elisabeth,  who  will  not  admit  for  a  moment  the  possibility  of 
such  a  thing,  it  is  clear  enough  from  the  records  that  his  pride  was 
wounded  by  his  feeling  of  his  own  relative  insignificance  in  Bay- 
reuth. Lou  Andreas-Salome,  the  gifted  woman  to  whom  he  was  at 
one  time  strongly  attracted,  but  from  whom,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
he  parted  in  time  as  he  did  from  virtually  every  one  of  his  friends, 
summed  him  up  accurately  enough  when  she  said  that 

"he  had  never  lived  outside  himself;  his  whole  life  was  so  profoundly 
inward  that  it  was  only  in  conversation  and  in  the  ideas  of  his  writings 
that  he  revealed  himself."  ie 

The  Bayreuth  of  actuality  was  something  very  different  from  the 
ideal  picture  he  had  painted  of  it  in  the  seclusion  of  his  study,  and 
therefore,  having  committed  the  offence  of  being  different  from  Nie- 
tzsche, it  had  no  right  to  exist.  In  the  miscellaneous  throng  at  Wahn- 
fried  he  was  silent,  self-absorbed,  morose.  Schure  has  left  us  1T  a 
penetrating  study  of  him  as  he  saw  him  in  those  days  and  during 

"Essay  on  Nietzsche  und  der  Nationalsozialismw,  in  Studien  zar  deutechen 
Geistesgeschichte  (Berlin,  1937),  p.  294. 

16  Lou  Andreas-Salom6,  Friedrich  Nietzsche  in  seinen  Werken  (1894),  p.  5. 

17  In  an  article  Uindividualisme  et  I'anarchie  en  litterature*  Friedrich  Nietzsche  et 
sa  philosophic,  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  15  August,  1895,  pp.  775-805. 
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the  later  week  when  Nietzsche  returned  for  the  first  performance- 
cycle. 

"When  talking  to  him  I  was  struck  by  the  superiority  of  his  mind 
and  the  strangeness  of  his  physiognomy.  A  broad  forehead,  short 
hair  brushed  back,  the  high  cheek-bones  of  the  Slav.  The  heavy  droop- 
ing moustache  and  the  bold  cut  of  the  features  would  have  led  you  to 
take  him  for  a  cavalry  officer,  had  it  not  been  for  an  indefinable  some- 
thing of  timidity  and  at  the  same  time  haughtiness  in  his  address.  The 
cautious  meditative  manner  was  that  of  a  philosopher.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  deceptive  than  the  seeming  calm  of  his  expression.  - 
The  fixed  eye  betrayed  the  dolorous  travail  of  his  thought:  it  was  the 
eye  at  once  of  an  acute  observer  and  a  fanatical  visionary.  This  double 
character  gave  him  a  touch  of  the  unquiet  and  the  disquieting,  all  the 
more  because  he  seemed  constantly  to  be  riveted  to  one  single  point. 
In  moments  of  effusion  his  gaze  softened,  but  then  it  would  become 
hostile  again.  His  whole  manner  had  the  distant  air,  the  veiled  disdain 
that  often  characterises  the  aristocrats  of  thought.  .  .  'His  look  was 
turned  inwards9,  as  Frau  Salome  says:  'his  eyes  reflected  his  interior 
impressions;  his  gaxe  seemed  directed  far  away  towards  unexplored 
regions  of  the  human  soul.  In  an  animated  conversation  a  piercing  flash 
would  sometimes  come  into  his  eyes,  but  in  his  sombre  moments  lone- 
liness spoke  out  of  them  with  an  expression  at  once  mournful  and  men- 
acing, as  if  coming  from  uncanny  depths'.18 

"During  the  general  rehearsals  and  the  first  three  performances 
Nietzsche  seemed  sad  and  depressed.10  He  was  already  suffering  from 
the  beginning  of  the  cerebral  disorder  that  was  to  overwhelm  him  later, 
but  suffering  still  more  from  a  profound  and  unexpressed  melancholy. 
In  Wagner's  presence  he  was  timid,  embarrassed^  almost  invariably 
silent*  Wagner,  launched  upon  that  colossal  enterprise  of  his  in  which 
he  had  to  manage  thirty-five  principal  personages  ...  to  say  nothing 
of  the  chorus,  the  machinery  and  the  orchestra,  enjoyed,  like  a  young 
Wotan  in  spite  of  his  sixty-three  years,  the  legitimate  triumph  of  hav- 
ing created  a  world  and  set  it  in  motion.  During  the  few  hours  of  re- 
laxation permitted  him  by  his  labours  of  Hercules  he  gave  rein  to  the 
whimsical  gaiety,  the  exuberant  humour  that  was,  so  to  speak,  the  foam 
of  his  genius*  Having  to  infuse  his  own  soul,  his  own  thought  into  these 
creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  compelled  to  maintain  in  equilibrium  all 

i*  Tho  citation  is  from  Lou  Andreas-Salomes  book,  p.  12. 

**  Schur6'a  memory,  after  nineteen  years,  was  not  accurate  as  to  what  Nietzsche 
had  heard  ia  1876,  if  by  "the  first  three  performances"  he  meant  the  three  cycles  and 
not  merely  three  evenings  of  one  cycle.  Nietzsche  had  returned  from  Klingenbrunn 
for  the  drat  performance-cycle*  Elisabeth  tells  us  that  she  and  her  brother*"  gave  up 
our  Beats  for  the  Hoooad  cycle  to  relatives*"  The  third  cycle  he  could  not  have  attended, 
for  it  ran  from  the  27th  to  the  SOth  August,  and  on  the  29th  we  find  him  writing  to 
hla  sister  from  Basel*  Nor  did  he  hear  the  "general  rehearsals"  of  the  6th-9th,  for 
he  was  In  Klingenbrunn  all  that  time. 
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the  amours-propres,  the  rivalries  and  the  petty  passions  of  this  regi- 
ment of  actors  and  actresses,  he  became  himself  regisseur  and  actor.20 
A  subtle  charmer  and  subduer  of  souls,  he  achieved  his  ends  by  a 
blend  of  the  violent  and  the  caressing,  of  animal  rage  and  sincerest 
tenderness,  never  losing  sight  of  his  goal.  Living  in  this  tempest  which 
he  .himself  invoked,  and  controlling  it,  he  could  give  only  a  casual  at- 
tention to  his  disciples  and  admirers.  In  the  face  of  the  prodigies  of  art 
that  he  was  accomplishing  under  our  eyes  each  day,  every  one  of  us 
felt,  not  Mime's  sentiments,  of  course,  but  Mime's  amazement  as  he 
watched  Siegfried  re-forging  the  fragments  of  his  father's  sword  .  .  . 
-  Did  Nietzsche's  pride  suffer  from  this  inferiority?  Was  his  exacerbated 
sensibility  wounded  by  certain  rough  familiarities  on  the  Master's 
part?  Did  the  captious  moralist  in  him  revolt  against  certain  inevitable 
contrasts  between  the  human  nature  of  a  great  man  and  his  genius? 
Was  he  reluctant  to  admit  that  a  creator  of  this  scope,  achieving  a 
miracle  in  art  that  had  been  pronounced  impossible  by  the  whole 
world,  can  see  his  best  friends  only  as  the  instruments  of  his  work,  par- 
ticularly in  the  moment  when  he  is  fighting  his  way  towards  its  achieve- 
ment against  the  winds  and  the  waves?" 

11 

Schur6  goes  on  to  describe  the  earlier  relations  between  the  two 
men,  with  Nietzsche 

"figuring  to  himself  the  reformation  of  Germany  as  a  sort  of  school  of 
philosophy,  aesthetic  and  morals,  with  Schopenhauer  as  the  revered 
ancestor,  Wagner  as  the  artist  and  workman,  but  himself  as  the  prophet 
and  supreme  legislator", 

and  to  ask  whether,  perhaps,  "this  dream  of  the  Schopenhauerian 
philosopher"  could  find  its  real  counterpart  in  "the  whirlpool-like 
Valhalla  of  Bayreuth,  with  its  impetuous  and  masterful  Wotan." 

"The  author  of  The  Birth  of  Tragedy  disappeared  like  everyone  else 
in  the  apotheosis  of  the  Master,  who,  not  taking  much  notice  of  him  or 
chaffing  him  a  little,  seriously  hurt  and  vexed  at  seeing  his  disciple 
so  morose  and  not  understanding  why,  seemed  to  be  calling  to  him  in 
the  words  of  Loge  to  the  Rhine  Maidens  as  the  gods  take  their  rain- 
bow way  to  Valhalla: 

*°  Curiously  enough,  Nietzsche  himself  had  said  very  much  the  same  thing: 
"Deep-thinking  men  appear  like  actors  in  their  intercourse  with  other  people,  be- 
cause they  have  always  to  feign  a  surface  before  they  can  make  themselves  under- 
stood." (Menschliches,  Alhumenschliches,  II,  Section  I,  No.  232). 
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Ye  in  the  water ! 

why  wail  ye  to  us? 
Hear  what  Wotan  doth  will! 

Gleams  no  more 

on  you  maidens  the  gold; 
in  the  gods'  recovered  glory 
bask  ye  henceforth  in  bliss!" 

Schure  then  describes  Nietzsche's  "lack  of  enthusiasm"  during 
the  rehearsals  and  performances. 

"When  we  left  together,21  not  a  criticism  escaped  him,  not  a  word  of 
censure,  but  he  showed  the  resigned  sadness  of  a  beaten  man.  I  still 
remember  the  air  of  lassitude  and  disillusionment  with  which  he  spoke 
of  the  Master's  coming  work.  'He  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  re-read 
universal  history  before  writing  the  poem  of  his  Parsifal!9  he  said, 
with  ah  ironical  indulgence  in  his  smile  and  his  accent,  as  if  to  say, 
*See  the  illusions  of  these  poets  and  musicians,  who  want  to  take  the 
universe  up  into  their  phantasmagoria  and  succeed  only  in  putting 
themselves  into  them!*" 

The  world  has  too  long  taken  too  seriously  Nietzsche's  fulmina- 
tions  against  Wagner's  attitude  towards  art  and  the  cosmos  in  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life.  Wagner  himself  had  more  sense  than  to 
take  the  young  man  as  seriously  as  he  took  himself;  who,  he  no 
doubt  asked  himself,  as  we  ask  ourselves  today,  was  this  young  pro- 
fessor from  Basel  that  he  should  give  marching  orders  to  all  the 
creative  minds  of  Europe? 

12 

The  second  main  reason  for  Nietzsche's  turning  away  from  Wag- 
ner just  at  that  time  was  that  his  whole  system  of  philosophy  —  as 
far  as  we  can  speak  of  a  "system"  in  connection  with  so  unsystem- 
atic a  thinker  —  was  just  then  undergoing  one  of  its  fundamental 
changes  of  direction.  He  was  embarking  on  what  is  called  his  posi- 
tive phase.  With  that  phase  in  itself  we  have  no  concern  here.  He 
was  perfectly  entitled  to  turn  his  back  on  his  philosophic  past  when- 
ever he  liked;  what  he  was  not  entitled  to  do  was  to  assume,  with 
his  usual  vanity,  that  he  had  only  to  announce  the  new  tables  of  the 

**  This  evidently  means  "when  we  left  Bayreuth  together":  we  learn  from 
Nietzsche's  first  letter  to  his  sister  after  his  return  to  Basel  that  they  had  travelled 
thither  in  company.  Schur6  had  therefore  had  ample  opportunity  for  studying  him 
at  dose  quarters* 
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law  from  the  heights  of  his  own  Sinai  for  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every- 
one else  in  Europe  to  accept  the  revelation  and  fall  in  under  his 
banner.  His  attitude  was  always  that  of  Leconte  de  Lisle  —  "II  n'y  a 
de  vrai  que  ce  que  je  dis  et  dans  Finstant  ou  je  le  dis." 

The  third  reason  for  Nietzsche's  "apostasy".,  as  the  Wagnerians 
called  it,  concerns  us  more  closely,  for  it  has  to  do  with  his  attitude 
towards  music  in  general  and  Wagner's  music  in  particular.  It  is 
evident  enough  now  that  round  about  1876  a  change  was  going  on 
in  his  musical  constitution  the  full  results  of  which  did  not  become 
apparent  until  some  years  later.  Scattered  about  in  his  note  books 
are  many  intuitions  with  regard  to  music  and  the  drama  that  deserve 
the  most  respectful  consideration;  for  it  was  in  the  very  nature  of 
his  genius  to  flash  a  light  for  a  moment  upon  some  aspect  or  other 
of  almost  every  subject  he  touched  upon.  But  his  intuitions  in  the 
sphere  of  music  never  get  beyond  this  first  stage:  he  could  strike  a 
spark,  but  he  could  not  light  a  lamp,  still  less  keep  it  going  for  long. 

Looking  back,  as  we  are  now  able  to  do,  upon  his  whole  record, 
not  only  his  published  books  but  his  note  books  and  his  letters,  we 
see  that  he  was  never  really  capable  of  grasping  an  art  like  that  of 
Wagner  in  its  totality,  or,  indeed,  music  of  any  kind  that  showed  any 
complexity  of  thinking  or  intricacy  of  organisation.  He  had  been 
swept  off  his  feet  in  his  impressionable  youth  by  the  passion  of 
Wagner's  music,  especially  Tristan.  But  his  limited  musical  faculty 
was  unequal  to  the  task  of  holding  all  that  had  been  forced  into  it 
under  that  high  pressure;  and  the  time  came  when,  by  sheer  reple- 
tion and  exhaustion,  his  whole  nature  rebelled  against  the  strain. 
His  natal  bias,  it  soon  became  evident,  was  towards  the  simple  in 
music; 22  and  as  the  bulk  of  his  intellectual  energy  became  mobi- 

52  One  of  the  most  exquisitely  fatuous  passages  in  Der  junge  Nietzsche  i&  that  in 
which  Elisabeth  describes  herself  and  her  brother  'encountering  Wagner  one  morn- 
ing in  1876  when  he  was  leaving  Wahnftied.  "Lcannot  recall  precisely  what  Wagner 
said"  —  she  was  not  always  so  modest,  by  the  way,  about  hor  memory  of  conversa- 
tions of  twenty  years  or  so  earlier  —  "but  suddenly  my  brother's  eye  brightened, 
and  with  an  expression  of  the  tensest  expectation  he  seemed  to  hang  on  the  Measter's 
lips.  Did  he  believe  that  Wagner  was  going  to  say,  'Ah,  my  friend,  the  whole  festival 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  farce,  it  is  not  what  we  two  had  dreamod  and  longed 
it  to  be;  even  my  music  ought  to  have  been  something  quite  different.  I  will  return 
to  simplicity  and  melody!  .  .  .'  But  if  that  was  what  Wagner's  first  words  had  led 
him  to  expect,  what  followed  showed  him  how  mistaken  he  had  been;  and  the  happy 
gleam  faded  from  my  brother's  eyes.  No!  Wagner  was  no  longer  young  enough  to 
4ake  sides  against  himself." 

We  recall  Isidor  von  Reutter's  assurance  that  Schnorr's  spirit  had  told  her  that 
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lised,  as  it  did  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  sane  life,  for  the 
great  assault  on  all  current  philosophies  and  political  ideologies, 
he  had  less  and  less  of  it  to  spare  for  music.  He  could  not  do  with- 
out music,  but  now  he  asked  from  it  only  refreshment  for  a  rest- 
lessly straining  and  tired  mind.  His  ludicrous  infatuation  with  Peter 
Cast's  simple-minded  art  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  soothed  him 
without  making  any  demands  on  a  mind  exhausted  by  incessant 
thinking  and  depressed  by  ill  health  and  the  heartbreaking  sense  of 
isolation.  In  1880  he  cured  his  "profound  melancholy  in  Stresa" 
by  "singing  and  whistling"  Cast's  melodies;  and,  it  goes  without 
saying,  he  at  once  raised  his  own  appetite,  his  own  capacity,  or  lack 
of  capacity,  to  the  dignity  of  a  norm  for  music  and  for  all  man- 
kind. He  made  the  truly  remarkable  discovery  that 

"whatever  is  good  in  music  must  be  capable  of  being  whistled;  but  the 
Germans  have  never  been  able  to  sing  and  therefore  drag  their  pianos 
about  with  them  —  hence  their  lust  for  harmony". 

He  wants  only  "comic  music",  of  the  type  which,  seemingly,  his 
adored  Peter,  and  his  Peter  alone  among  the  Germans,  can  supply 
to  perfection.  He  hears  Carmen  in  November,  1881,  and  at  once 
decides  that  his  own  ideal  of  "comic  opera"  has  been  achieved.28 
The  French,  it  appears,  are 

"on  a  better  path  than  the  Germans  in  dramatic  music;  they  have  a 
great  advantage  over  the  Germans  in  one  vital  point  —  with  them, 
passion  is  not  so  drawn  out  (as,  for  example,  all  passions  with 
Wagner) ." 

And  as  Carmen  seems  to  him  to  be  at  the  opposite  pole  from  Wag- 
ner, it  becomes  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  him,  "the  best  opera  in 


existence". 


13 


Later  he  takes  up,  for  a  while,  with  the  now  forgotten  August 
Bungert,  whom  he  had  met  in  Genoa  in  1883.  Bungert's  Die  Stur 
denten  von  Salamanca,  it  seems,  is  "written  in  a  new  style  —  big 

Wagner  "ought  to  make  smaller  demands  on  the  human  voice,  and  -write  more  songs, 
so  that  he  will  become  popular  and  make  everything  easier."  But  in  the  Isidor  von 
Reutter  case  this  sort  of  thing  is  unkindly  regarded  as  a  proof,  not  that  she  was 
Europe's  most  consummate  aesthetician,  but  that  she  was  a  half-wit. 

M  "A  genuine  French  comic  opera  talent,  not  at  all  disorientated  by  Wagner, 
but  a  true  pupil  of  Hector  Berlioz/*  ( !) 
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definite  symphonic  forms".  The  great  Bungert's  taste  had  formerly 
been  for  "the  ultra-romantic"  and  the  "last"  Beethoven;  but  he  has 
outgrown  all  that.  He  is  now  anti-Germanic  and  pro-Hellenic,  and 
is  going  to  lead  a  new  development  in  German  music.  But  even 
Bungert  seems  after  a  while  to  be  a  trifle  too  Germanic  for  the 
German-hating  Nietzsche,  who  desires  in  music  the  "melody"  that 
is  so  lacking  in  Wagner.  Then,  in  a  moment  of  candour  unusual 
with  him,  he  confesses  that  he  is 

"an  ignoramus  in  matters  musical:  all  my  memories  of  it  are  ten  to 
twenty  years  old,  and  at  that  time  I  was  a  different  being  from  what  I 
am  now,  or  rather,  at  that  time  I  was  not  yet  'myself  ". 

He  recalls  how  Wagner  used  to  try  to  show  him,  in  Triebschen, 
wherein  the  greatness  of  Beethoven's  last  quartets  resided.  (It  is 
plain  enough  to  the  musical  reader  of  Nietzsche's  works  how  much 
of  whatever  permanent  value  there  is  in  his  discussion  of  music  in 
his  earlier  works  is  the  echo  of  conversations  in  Triebschen).  His 
recollection  of  the  last  quartets  2*  is  that 

"on  the  whole  they  are  unclear  and  freakish  music;  though  here  and 
there,  it  is  true,  the  heavens  open  as  they  do  nowhere  else.  I  used  to  say, 
'These  are  assertions  without  proofs',  this  is  *set*  but  not  composed". 

Manifestly  the  real  Beethoven  was  as  beyond  his  limited  musical 
capacity  as  the  real  Wagner  was.  And  he  feels  (in  1883)  that  it  is 
time  for  him  to  turn  from  music  of  this  puzzling  kind  to  the  simpler 
art  of  Haydn's  quartets. 

Eighteen  months  later  he  hears  the  overture  to  Cast's  Der  Lowe 
von  Venedig  in  Zurich,  and  blesses  the  composer  for  it : 

"may  it  be  the  symbol  of  your  course  through  the  world  —  it  was  so 
daring,  so  virile,  so  witty,  so  gallant,  so  entirely  after  my  own  heart, 
full  of  clear  sky  and  assuredly  full  also  of  —  the  future." 

And  once  more,  as  so  often  in  the  past  and  the  future,  he  will  suffer 
no  contradiction:  his  august  approval  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
establish  the  value  of  Peter's  music.  Mottl,  it  appears,  has  not  been 
enthusiastic  over  Cast's  scores.  But  they  have  been  Nietzsche's  joy 
and  consolation  for  years ;  "and  I  stick  to  it  that  where  your  music 
is  concerned  it  is  7  who  am  right,  not  Herr  Mottl".  What  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  universal  acceptance  of  this  wonderful  Gastian  music 
24  He  had  been  present  at  some  of  the  performances  of  these  m  Triebschen, 
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is  "Wagnerisrn  and  the  coarsening  and  loutishness  that  has  taken 
possession  of  Germany  since  the  founding  of  the  Reich".  In  1886  he 
tells  the  composer  that  "at  the  moment  I  lack  an  aesthetic  in  puncto 
musicae;  I  have  a  taste  —  for  instance,  for  Pietro  Gast  —  but  no 
grounds,  no  logic,  no  imperative  for  this  taste"  —  a  piece  of  self- 
criticism  which  he  would  have  done  well  to  extend  to  others  of  his 
judgments  in  puncto  musicae.  The  taste  for  Wagner,  now  at  its  ze- 
nith, will  in  ten  years,  he  opines,  have  made  way  for  other  needs; 
and  then  the  "glorious  music"  of  Peter  Gast  will  meet  with  the 
recognition  that  is  its  due.25 

For  music  should  be  "cheerful",  going  lightly  on  its  feet,  putting 
poor  serious  things  such  as  politics,  Bismarckism,  Wagnerism,  so- 
cialism and  Christianity  in  their  proper  place.  Nietzsche  himself 
has  by  this  time  become  "antitheatrical,  antidramatic" ;  therefore 
it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  music  has  been  "ruined  by  con- 
siderations and  conventions  of  drama";  and  therefore,  incidentally, 
Wagner's  art  is  bad  art.  Proof  of  this  is  superfluous:  people  like 
himself  and  Gast  have  no  need  of  a  "musical  aesthetic" :  the  strength 
and  quality  of  their  impressions  are  sufficient:  they  must  not  be 
pressed  for  proofs.  And  as  the  months  slip  by,  the  naivete  of  his 
taste  in  music  becomes  more  and  more  clearly  defined.  He  is  en- 
chanted by  Offenbach,  three  of  whose  operettas  he  has  heard  in 
Nice.  And  how  fortunate  Offenbach  is  in  his  librettists :  these  texts 
"are  probably  the  only  service  opera  has  ever  done  to  poetry".  A 
little  later  it  is  the  turn  of  Lalo's  Le  Roi  d*Ys  —  which  owes  its 
success  to  its  "lovely  melodies"  —  of  La  Belle  Helene9  and  of 
Audran's  La  Mascotte  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  this  exacting  critic, 
Europe's  law-giver  in  musical  aesthetic:  "this  music*  never  com- 
mon, with  so  many  pretty,  witty  little  melodies,  is  altogether  in  the 
idyllic  vein  now  indispensable  to  me  in  the  evening".  His  true  love 
now  is  operetta  music  —  French,  however,  not  German :  even  Jo- 
hann  Strauss*  s  Der  Zigeunerbaron  he  finds  detestable.  Indeed,  he 

85  Oast's  opera  was  first  performed,  under  its  original  title  of  Die  heimtiche  Ehe, 
in  Danzig  in  1891,  and  again  in  Chemnitz  in  1933,  without  exactly  setting  the 
musical  world  on  fire.  It  would  have  infuriated  Nietzsche  to  read  in  the  Westsfchsische 
Zeitung  of  the  13th  February  of  the  latter  year  —  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  Wagner  whose  vogue  he  imagined  to  be  at  its  "zenith"  in  1886  —  that 
Oast's  work  would  have  stood  a  better  chance  had  it  been  given  a  month  earlier, 
for  in  February  it  had  been  crushed  by  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  Wagner- 
week  in  Chomnitas.  See  Friedrich  Gotz,  Peter  Gast>  der  Mensch,  der  K&nsiler,  der 
Getehrte  (1934),  p.  29- 
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can  find  no  higher  praise  for  his  booklet  The  Case  of  Wagner  than 
to  say  it  is  itself  "operetta  music". 

14 

This  was  the  supreme  authority  that  was  now  putting  Wagner  in 
his  place  as  a  composer,  an  authority  from  which  there  could  be 
no  appeal.  Billow,  like  Mottl  and  all  the  other  conductors,  had  not 
been  impressed  by  the  Cast  scores  sent  to  them;  so  in  October,  1888 
the  arbiter  of  European  taste  writes  to  his  Peter: 

"Billow  has  not  replied  with  regard  to  Der  Lowe.  He  will  be  sorry 
for  it.  For  it  was  7  who  had  written  him  a  rude  and  entirely  justifiable 
letter  so  as  to  finish  with  him  once  for  all.  I  gave  him  to  understand 
that  'the  first  mind  of  the  epoch  had  expressed  a  wish  in  the  matter': 
I  allow  myself  to  speak  like  that  now." 

And  this  was  the  half-crazed  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  spat  out 
the  venomous  nonsense  of  The  Case  of  Wagner.~* 

As  he  drew  nearer  to  the  final  catastrophe  his  judgments  on  music 
and  musicians  became  wilder  but  no  whit  less  dogmatic.  At  a  con- 
cert in  Turin  in  December,  1888  he  lighted,  after  the  Egmont  over- 
ture and  a  March  by  Schubert,  on  "an  absolutely  divine,  profound 
inspiration",  after  the  fourth  bar  of  which  he  was  dissolved  in 
tears.  It  was  a  piece  for  strings,  he  told  Gast,  by  "a  composer  named 
Rossaro,  who  died  in  Turin  in  1870:  music,  I  swear  to  you,  of  the 
very  first  rank".  Then  came  Goldmark's  Sakwntala  overture,  which 
our  oracle  finds  "a  hundred  times  better  than  anything  of  Wag- 
ner's", Bizet's  Roma,  which  excites  his  admiration,  and  a  piece  by 
Vilbac  that  was  "the  last  word  in  delicacy  of  invention  and  of 
sound".  His  last  discovery  of  all  in  Turin  seems  to  have  been  a 
Spanish  operetta  that  put  even  Rossini  and  Offenbach  in  the  shade. 
The  time  had  been  when  La  belle  Helene,  which  followed  the  Span- 
ish masterpiece,  had  stood  for  him  for  all  that  is  best  in  witty  buf- 
foonery; but  now  —  the  old  story!  — he  had  been  unable  to  sit  it 
through.27 

26  In  Ms  blind  hatred  of  everyone  and  everything  Wagnerian  at  this  period  he 
even  thought  of  introducing  the  venerable  Malwida,  who  had  never  injured  a  human 
being  in  all  her  life  and  had  shown  Nietzsche  infinite  kindness,  into  the  paggs  of 
Ecce  jGTomo,  where  she  was  to  perform  a  parody  of  Kundry's  "laugh". 

37  All  the  above  citations  are  from  his  correspondence  with  Gast,  NGB,  IV. 
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Evidently  it  was  basically  a  mind  of  the  utmost  simplicity  where 
music  was  concerned.  For  a  brief  period  the  tremendous  emotional 
impact  of  Tristan,  the  Meistersinger  and  the  Ring  had  set  a  fire 
raging  in  the  youthful  Nietzsche,  But  his  musical  arteries  were  un- 
able to  stand  for  long  so  high  a  blood  pressure;  and  when  the  re- 
action came  the  world  was  treated  to  the  edifying  spectacle  of  the 
pint-pot  capacity  railing  peevishly  at  the  impermissible  magnitude 
of  quarts  —  for  that,  in  the  last  resort,  is  all  that  Nietzsche's  objur- 
gations of  the  musician  Wagner  amount  to  today. 
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EVEN  BEFORE  the  festival  of  1876  was  over  Wagner  had  learned 
from  Feustel  that  the  financial  result  was  a  deficit.  But  of  the 
magnitude  of  that  deficit  he  seems  to  have  been  blissfully  unaware 
at  die  time,  and  so  he  took  it  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
performances  would  be  renewed  and  improved  upon  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  still  had  great  hopes  for  Unger,  whom  he  per- 
suaded, for  a  subsidy  of  12,000  marks,  to  spend  another  twelve 
months,  from  the  1st  October  onwards,  studying  with  Hey  in  Munich 
and  qualifying  himself  not  only  for  Siegfried  but  for  Tristan  and 
Tannhauser.  From  his  parting  advice  to  the  tenor  when  the  festival 
was  over  we  realise  once  more  how  thorough  were  his  methods,  how 
exacting  were  the  demands  he  made  on  his  interpreters.  He  warned 
Unger  that  a  mere  improvement  in  his  vocal  technique  would  not 
be  enough;  wholly  different  timbres,  springing  spontaneously  from 
a  wholly  different  mentality  of  the  moment,  were  required,  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  third  act  of  Tristan  and  the  third  of  the  Meister singer* 
Furthermore,  Hey  was  to  promote  Unger's  education  in  other  arts 
besides  music ;  the  tenor  was  to  frequent  the  Munich  galleries  and 
there  acquire  a  sense  of  the  variety  and  beauty  of  plastic  and 
mimetic  pose. 

But  this  optimistic  mood  was  not  to  last  long-  No  sooner  was  he 
free  of  the  nervous  tension  of  the  last  few  months  than  the  mere 
slackening  of  the  strings  began  to  tell  on  his  health*  He  could  still 
talk  hopefully  of  a  new  and  better  festival  next  year,  with  the 
churlish  Betz  out  of  it;  but  even  when  giving  this  news  to  Lilli  Leh- 
mann  on  the  7th  September  he  added,  "But  on  the  whole  I  must 
not  occupy  myself  too  much  with  the  future,  for  there  is  enough 
of  a  load  on  my  soul." 

As  usual,  it  was  to  the  King  alone  that  he  could  reveal  all  that 
was  in  his  heart.  The  festival  had  been  an  unquestionable  outward 
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success,  he  wrote  to  him  on  the  1 1th ;  but  within  himself  he  feels  that 
he  and  his  work  and  his  ideal  have  no  home  in  the  world  of  the 
present.  He  plans  to  give  three  cycles  of  the  Ring  in  1877,  to  show 
at  least,  under  better  conditions  as  regards  the  singers  and  the  scenic 
apparatus,  how  it  should  be  performed.  For  this  reason  he  will  not 
grant  other  theatres  the  right  to  produce  the  work,  though  several 
of  them  have  offered  him  high  prices  for  it.  At  Bayreuth,  he  thinks, 
the  worst  is  over  so  far  as  finance  is  concerned:  the  main  capital 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the  theatre  being  done  with,  it 
should  now  be  possible  to  meet  current  expenses  each  year  out  of 
receipts,  lowering  the  price  of  seats,  attracting  larger  audiences, 
and  enabling  him  to  pay  his  singers  adequately.  But  for  the  present 
his  one  desire  is  to  relax  and  forget.  He  means  to  spend  the  winter 
in  Italy,  hoping  to  return  next  May  with  health  so  far  restored  that 
he  can  devote  himself  in  July  and  August  to  a  second  and  better 
series  of  performances. 

He  left  Bayreuth  with  his  whole  family  on  the  14th,  on  an  itiner- 
ary that  took  him  by  slow  stages  through  Munich,  Verona,  Venice 
(where  he  stayed  from  the  20th  to  the  27th,  revisiting  his  haunts 
of  the  Tristan  days),  Bologna  (where,  on  the  27th,  he  was  given 
a  civic  welcome  as  an  honorary  burgess  of  the  town) ,  Naples  (where 
he  spent  a  week,  from  the  29th  September  to  the  5th  October),  and 
finally  to  Sorrento.  There  he  remained  until  the  7th  November, 
when  continued  bad  weather  drove  him  back  first  to  Naples,  the&i 
to  Rome,  where  he  remained  nearly  a  month.  Here  he  met  for  the 
first  time  Comte  Arthur  Gobineau  —  the  author  of  a;  now  famous 
but  at  that  time  entirely  neglected  work,  Inegalite  des  races  hw- 
maines  *  —  with  whom  a  close  friendship  was  to  develop  in  later 
years.  Wagner  made  the* acquaintance  also  in  Rome  of  Liszt's  pupil 
Sgambati,  in  some  of  whose  chamber  music  he  showed  a  certain  in- 
terest. His  own  creative  faculty,  too,  began  to  stir  within  him  under 
the  influence  of  the  Italian  light  and  colour.  The  time  was  not  yet 
ripe  for  him  to  commence  formal  work  on  the  music  of  Parsifal, 
though  we  may  be  sure  that  this  was  shaping  itself  in  his  mind  co- 
incidently  with  the  drafting  of  the  drama.  But  we  learn  from  Cosi- 
ma's  diary  that  he  actually  began  in  Sorrento  "a  symphony  of 
mourning  for  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  war",  based  on  a  theme 

1  IB  four  volumes,  1858-1855.  The  English  volume  entitled  The  Inequality  of 
Human  Races  (1915)  is  a  translation  of  Gobineau's  first  book  only. 
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already  associated  in  his  mind  with  Romeo  and  Juliet.*  He  saw,  he 
told  Cosima,  "the  biers  being  brought  one  after  another  into  a  hall, 
so  that  the  individual  grief  was  always  being  lost  in  the  general 
suffering.  Afterwards  would  come  the  song  of  triumph."  3 

The  heavy  expenses  of  the  tour  were  defrayed  out  of  the  fee  he 
had  received  for  the  American  Centennial  March.  He  would  have 
been  happy  enough  in  Italy,  where  almost  every  day  brought  a  new 
delight  to  his  eyes,  a  new  refreshment  to  his  soul,  had  not  Bay- 
reuth pursued  him  wherever  he  went,  embittering  his  days  and  hag- 
riding  his  sleepless  nights.  For  he  learned  from  a  now  frightened 
Feustel  that  the  deficit  amounted  to  some  120,000  marks,  an  esti- 
mate that  was  to  be  increased  by  another  30,000  marks  before  many 
weeks  had  gone  by;  and  it  appeared  that  Wagner  was  expected 
either  to  find  this  sum  himself  or  at  least  to  point  out  to  others  a  way 
of  raising  it. 

A  loan,  he  told  Feustel,  would  be  difficult  to  negotiate ;  it  was  one 
thing  to  raise  money  for  an  undertaking  in  good  going  order  that 
gave  every  promise  of  succeeding,  and  quite  another  to  get  it  for 
an  undertaking  that  was  now,  thanks  to  the  malice  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  Press,  under  suspicion  of  having  been  a  failure.  But  obviously 
an  appeal  of  some  sort  there  would  have  to  be,*  and  for  a  time  Wag- 
ner was  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  there  was  still  enough  of 
the  old  German  idealism  left  for  Bayreuth  to  be  saved.  His  first 
thought  was  to  appeal  again  to  the  Kaiser,  who  had  been  liberal  with 
his  distribution  of  orders  to  the  singers;  would  he  not  do  some- 
thing now  for  Bayreuth  itself  —  not  for  Wagner  personally,  for  he 
wanted  nothing  for  himself,  but  for  the  cause  of  German  art?  Would 
not  the  Reichstag,  at  a  hint  from  above,  support  the  festival  theatre 
as  a  national  institution? 

But  he  soon  realised  that  there  was  no  hope  of  any  unaided  un- 
derstanding of  his  ideal  on  the  part  of  either  the  Kaiser  or  Bismarck 
or  the  Parliamentary  deputies.  So  towards  the  end  of  October  he 
turned  to  King  Ludwig  with  a  suggestion  that  he,  as  the  guardian 
of  the  interests  of  German  culture,  should  instruct  the  Bavarian 
Embassy  in  Berlin  to  have  the  matter  raised  in  the  Reichstag.  The 

2  No  doubt  as  a  result  of  the  day  or  two  he  had  spent  in  Verona  in  October. 
8  MEOW,  I,  777-8. 

*  Not  more  than  half  of  the  1,300  Patronatscheine  on  which  the  Committee  tod 
counted  had  been  taken  up. 
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proposition  to  be  submitted  was  that  the  Imperial  Government 
should  take  over  the  festival  theatre  and  all  its  accessories  at  cost, 
including  the  overhanging  debt,  and  assign  it  as  a  national  property 
to  the  magistrate  of  Bayreuth,  who  would  be  under  obligation  to 
give,  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  the  founder,  yearly  festi- 
vals on  the  model  of  those  of  1876.  The  expenses  of  these  would 
be  defrayed  by  the  sale  each  year  of  1,000  seats,  plus  a  yearly  sub- 
sidy of  100,000  marks  by  the  Reich,  in  return  for  which  the  latter 
would  have  the  right  to  allot  the  remaining  5-600  seats  gratis  to 
Germans  unable  to  pay  for  them,  thus  conferring  a  genuinely  "na- 
tional" character  on  the  institution. 

These,  Wagner  told  the  King,  were  the  broad  lines  upon  which 
the  proposition  might  be  put  forward.  "It  has  only  one  defect, 
namely,  that  I  would  have  to  entrust  its  accomplishment  to  the 
Reich."  It  would  be  vastly  better,  he  said,  if  Bavaria  and  its  King 
were  to  undertake  it  alone;  better  for  the  misunderstood  and 
slighted  German  spirit  than  any  "constitutional"  patronage,  espe- 
cially through  the  medium  of  the  musical  and  theatrical  schools, 
with  what  he  called  their  rabble  of  hidebound  professional  bunglers, 
place-seekers  and  journalistic  scribblers.  To  this  suggestion  of  Wag- 
ner's, however,  the  King  was  not  in  a  position  to  respond. 


It  was  about  this  time  that  Wagner  and  Nietzsche  met  again  — 
for  the  last  time.  Nietzsche  had  gone,  accompanied  by  a  fellow- 
philosopher,  Dr.  Paul  Ree,  to  Sorrento,  where  he  stayed  for  some 
time  as  Malwida's  guest  at  the  Villa  Rubinacci.  His  sojourn  in  the 
place  coincided  in  time  with  that  of  Wagner,  and  the  two  groups 
saw  each  other  frequently,  though  Wagner  conceived  a  prejudice 
against  the  Jewish  Ree  and  objected  to  meeting  him  oftener  than 
was  necessary.  At  a  hint  from  Malwida,  who  knew  Wagner's  anxi- 
eties in  connection  with  the  theatre  debt,  Nietzsche  avoided  the  sub- 
ject of  Bayreuth;  but  on  the  last  evening  they  spent  together,  during 
a  walk  along  the  coast,  Wagner  began  to  speak  of  the  thing  that 
now  lay  nearest  to  his  heart,  his  ParsifaL  It  was  clear  that  he  had 
turned  Christian;  and  as  Nietzsche  was  now  definitely  anti-Chris- 
tian, this  was,  of  course,  an  unforgivable  offence  on  Wagner's  part. 
His  reversion  —  more  emotional  than  intellectual  —  to  a  faith  that 
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he  had  long  ago  abandoned  need  not  be  taken  too  seriously:  had 
Nietzsche  been  a  finer-fingered  psychologist  than  he  was  he  would 
have  seen  that  Wagner  was  not  writing  Parsifal  because  he  had 
turned  Christian  but  that  the  artist  in  him  had  become  Christian- 
minded  largely  because  of  his  growing  absorption  in  Parsifal.  And 
not  only  did  the  new  world  of  emotion  generated  in  him  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject  turn  his  thoughts  in  the  direction  of  Christian- 
ity, as  the  religion  traditionally  associated  in  a  thousand  ways  with 
that  order  of  emotion,  but,  most  curious  phenomenon  of  all,  it  led 
to  a  partial  repetition  in  another  form  of  the  Mathilde  Wesendonk 
episode:  he  now  "fell  in  love"  with  Judith  Gautier,  as  we  shall  see 
shortly. 

And  as  for  Nietzsche,  though  the  positivist  in  him  revolted  angrily 
against  the  subject  of  Parsifal9  and  though  in  his  last  days  he  was 
possessed  by  a  fanatical  hatred  of  Wagner,  the  emotionalist  in  him 
was  dissolved  in  tears  by  the  sheer  beauty  of  the  Prelude  when  he 
heard  it  for  the  first  time  in  Monte-Carlo  in  January,  1887.  "When 
I  see  you  again",  he  wrote  to  Peter  Cast, 

"I  will  tell  you  exactly  what  I  then  understood.  Putting  aside  all  ir- 
relevant questions  (to  what  end  such  music  can  or  should  serve?), 
and  speaking  from  a  purely  aesthetic  point  of  view,  has  Wagner  ever 
written  anything  better?  The  supreme  psychological  perception  and 
precision  as  regards  what  had  to  be  said,  expressed,  communicated 
here,  the  extreme  of  concision  and  directness  of  form,  every  nuance  of 
feeling  conveyed  epigrammatically;  a  clarity  of  musical  description 
that  reminds  us  of  a  shield  of  consummate  workmanship ;  and  finally 
an  extraordinary  sublimity  of  feeling,  something  experienced  in  the 
very  depths  of  music,  that  does  Wagner  the  highest  honour ;  a  synthesis 
of  conditions  which  to  many  people  —  even  'higher  minds'  —  will 
seem  incompatible,  of  strict  coherence,  of  'loftiness'  in  the  most  start* 
ling  sense  of  the  word,  of  a  cognisance  and  a  penetration  of  vision 
that  cuts  through  the  soul  as  with  a  knife,  of  sympathy  with  what  is 
seen  and  shown  forth.  We  get  something  comparable  to  it  in  Dante, 
but  nowhere  else.  Has  any  painter  ever  depicted  so  sorrowful  a  look 
of  love  as  Wagner  does  in  the  final  accents  of  his  prelude?"  * 

A  whole  month  later  he  wrote  in  the  same  strain  to  his  sister  about 
the  Parsifal  prelude: 

"I  cannot  think  of  it  without  feeling  violently  shaken,  so  elevated  was 
I  by  it,  so  deeply  moved.  It  was  as  if  some  one  were  speaking  to  me 

• NGB,  IV,  277-8.  —       — 
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again,  after  many  years,  about  the  problems  that  disturb  me  —  nat- 
urally not  supplying  the  answers  /  would  give,  but  the  Christian  answer, 
which,  after  all,  has  been  the  answer  of  stronger  souls  than  the  last 
two  centuries  of  our  era  have  produced.  When  listening  to  this  music 
one  lays  Protestantism  aside  as  a  misunderstanding  —  and  also,  I  will 
not  deny  it,  other  really  good  music,  which  I  have  at  other  times  heard 
and  loved,  seems,  as  against  this,  a  misunderstanding ! "  e 

But  the  Nietzsche  who  had  come  to  regard  himself  as  the  heir  of 
the  ages,  the  sole  saviour  of  European  civilisation,  forgot  all  this, 
and  all  the  implications  of  it,  when  he  settled  down,  in  the  spring 
of  1888,  to  write  his  venomous  and  fatuous^  The  Case  of  Wagner. 
It  was  sufficient  for  him  then  that  Wagner  had  "sunk  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross"  just  when  he  had  turned  his  back  on  that  symbol;  that 
of  itself  was  enough  to  mark  Wagner  out  as  a  destroyer  of  civilisa- 
tion as  Nietzsche  now  understood  the  term.  He  censured  Parsifal, 
Elisabeth  tells  us,  as  "a  change  of  front".  An  objection  to  a  pro- 
cedure of  that  sort  in  another  man  on  the  part  of  one  who  changed 
his  own  front  as  often  as  a  chimney-cowl  in  a  variable  wind  is  truly 
amusing.  But  when  Nietzsche,  again  according  to  Elisabeth,  "could 
regard  this  sudden  change  7  only  as  an  attempt  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  ruling  powers  in  Germany,  who  had  become  pious  —  his 
sole  object  being  success",  he  became  simply  contemptible.  Never 
in  his  life  did  Wagner  trim  the  sails  of  his  artistic  thinking  to  catch 
the  wind  of  a  German  "success" ;  and  in  the  case  of  his  last  opera  he 
tried  in  advance  to  rule  out  all  fear  of  success  as  the  world  under- 
stands itj  all  complaisance  towards  the  mentality  of  the  "ruling 
powers"  and  hope  of  favours  from  them,  by  insisting  that  the  work 
should  never  be  publicly  performed  anywhere  but  at  Bayreuth.  We 
need  take  Elisabeth's  highly-coloured  picture  of  the  scene  between 
the  two  men  at  their  last  meeting  in  Sorrento  no  more  seriously  than 
we  do  many  another  attempt  of  hers  to  make  us  see  her  brother  not 
as  he  actually  was  at  any  given  moment  but  as  he  liked  to  see  him- 
self, and  wished  others  to  see  him,  in  after  years.  We  shall  be  on 
safer  ground  if  we  take  the  whole  Sorrento  episode  as  just  another 
illustration  of  the  shrewish  intolerance  in  Nietzsche  that  made  it 
hard  for  him  to  credit  anyone  who  happened  to  think  differently 

«  NGB,  V,  ii,  710-711. 

7  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  anything  but  "sudden":  the  transformation  had  been 
taking  place  in  Wagner  for  some  time. 
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from  him  with  either  intelligence  or  sincerity.  Wagner  had  done  no 
more  than  he  himself  had  done  —  in  obedience  to  an  irresistible 
inner  urge  he  had  let  the  categorical  imperative  of  his  today  can- 
cel out  his  yesterday.  But  what  was  a  laudable  process  in  Nietzsche 
was  an  offence  in  anyone  else.  Wagner-Parsifal,  in  the  jargon  of  the 
Nietzschearis,  was  "saying  No  to  life",  while  he  was  now  the  sole 
representative  left  on  earth  of  the  Wagner-Siegfried  who  had  once 
"said  Yea  to  life".  That  antithetic  abracadabra  is  as  empty  of 
meaning  for  the  world  today  as  is  the  jargon  of  the  mediaeval 
schoolmen  wrangling  over  the  purely  verbal  distinctions  of  scho- 
lastic theology. 


Both  Wagner  and  Cosima  seem  by  this  time  to  have  taken  Nie- 
tzsche's measure  as  a  thinker  and  to  have  decided  to  worry  no  fur- 
ther about  him.  For  them  he  would  not  be  the  idealised  semi-myth- 
ical figure  which  the  disseminators  of  the  Nietzsche  legend 
succeeded  for  a  whole  generation  in  imposing  on  the  world,  but 
simply  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  gifts  with  a  flaw  somewhere 
in  his  intellectual  make-up  that  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
remain  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  on  any  subject  for  any  length  of 
time.  They  had  had  too  many  opportunities  of  studying  him  at  the 
closest  quarters  not  to  be  well  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  his 
judgments  and  his  actions  were  determined  by  his  mood  and  his 
health  of  the  moment.  Wagner  probably  dismissed  him  from  now 
onwards  from  serious  consideration ;  with  his  own  creative  work  to 
be  completed,  and  with  the  grievous  burden  of  Bayreuth  on  his 
shoulders,  he  would  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  perturb 
himself  over  an  ill-balanced  young  former  devotee  who  was  now 
obviously  in  the  sulks  and  expected  his  petulancies  to  be  taken  more 
seriously  than  they  deserved.  But  Cosima  was  observing  Nietzsche 
critically;  and  by  a  fortunate  chance  the  pages  of  Du  Moulin  have 
preserved  for  us  a  letter  of  he*s  to  Malwida  that  is  invaluable  as  a 
contemporary  record  of  how  the  young  man  looked  in  her  eyes  just 
then.  The  letter  belongs  to  a  slightly  later  date  —  after  their  return 
to  Bayreuth  —  but  it  is  obviously  her  sober  summing-up  of  Nie- 
tzsche after  her  recent  experiences  of  him  in  Bayreuth  and  Sor- 
rento. She  and  Malwida  had  been  reading  a  play  by  Wagner's 
former  friend  Karl  Hitter,  of  which  Cosima  did  not  think  much, 
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but  about  which,  apparently,  Nietzsche  had  been  enthusiastic.  At 
the  same  time,  one  gathers,  he  had  been  disparaging  Shakespeare 
and  Calderon  —  as,  indeed,  he  was  to  disparage  one  great  mind 
after  another  during  his  chameleon  intellectual  life.  Cosima's  com- 
ments on  him  are  perhaps  the  most  penetrating  piece  of  psychology 
that  ever  came  from  her  pen. 

"Nietzsche's  delight  [in  Ritter's  play]"  she  wrote  to  Malwida, 

"shows  once  more  how  poor  his  judgment  is.  I  believe  there  is  in 
Nietzsche  a  dark  productive  substratum  of  which  he  himself  is  uncon- 
scious: it  is  from  this  that  whatever  is  significant  in  him  springs,  but 
then  it  alarms  him,  whereas  all  he  thinks  and  says,  which  is  brilliantly 
lit  up,  is  actually  of  no  great  value.  It  is  the  tellurian  element  in  him 
that  is  of  importance;  the  solar  element  is  insignificant,  and  rendered 
even  alarming  and  unedifying  by  its  conflict  with  the  tellurian.  His 
verdict  on  Shakespeare  reminded  me  of  a  friend  —  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  it  is  true  —  who  maintained  that  people  could  not  seriously  ad- 
mire Homer;  or  of  Raff,  who  said  of  Beethoven's  C  minor  symphony, 
'Between  ourselves,  I  shouldn't  care  to  have  written  it' ;  or  of  the  French 
attache  who  burst  into  loud  laughter  when  I  spoke  of  the  great  poets  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  I  can  well  understand  your  impatience  at  the 
way  in  which  the  Spaniards  are  dismissed  by  so  raw  a  critic  .  .  . 
'Great  thoughts  come  from  the  heart*,  says  Vauvenargues,  a  dictum 
which  may  be  applied  to  Nietzsche,  for  his  great  thoughts  assuredly 
come  to  him  not  from  his  brain,  but  from  what?  Who  can  say?"  8 

Evidently  Cosima  saw  him  very  much  as  we  have  come  to  see  him 
now,  as  a  lame  reasoner  but  a  brilliant  intuitionist  with  a  superb 
style,  a  philosopher  with 

One  foot  in  sea  and  one  on  shore, 
To  one  thing  constant  never. 

Nietzsche,  true  to  the  principle  of  never  admitting  a  fault  but  mak- 
ing a  virtue  of  it,  dignified  his  vacillations  by  describing  them  as  a 
"perpetual  renewal  of  himself".  It  is  an  easy  and  agreeable  pro- 
cess, and  one  to  which  every  individual  has  an  indefeasible  right. 
The  trouble  only  begins  when  the  sloughing  snake  reviles  all  the 
other  ophidians  for  not  casting  their  skins  at  the  precise  moment 
when  his  has  become  an  inconvenience  to  him. 


MECW,  I,  794  ff. 
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As  the  year  1876  drew  to  its  close  Wagner  began  to  despair  of 
finding  a  solution  of  his  Bayreuth  problem.  Feustel  was  thoroughly 
scared,  while  his  son-in-law  Adolf  von  Gross,  a  man  of  fine  intelli- 
gence and  unshakeable  steadfastness,  who  in  later  years,  after  Wag- 
ner's death,  was  to  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  Cosima,  had  not  yet 
come  into  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  Heckel  was  courageous 
enough  but  not  always  practical.  He  held  that  the  citizens  of  Bay- 
reuth ought  to  shoulder  part  of  the  deficit,  leaving  the  remainder  to 
be  raised  by  Wagner's  friends ;  and  it  had  to  be  pointed  out  to  him 
that  when  the  town  granted  the  site  it  had  been  understood  that  it 
should  bear  no  responsibility  for  the  financing  of  the  theatre.  Heckel 
was  opposed  to  the  idea  of  Wagner  sending  out  a  circular  appeal 
for  public  help;  he  thought  that  the  composer's  friends  should  set 
out  to  raise  the  amount  required  privately.  He  suggested  giving 
four  cycles^  instead  of  three,  in  1877,  the  whole  receipts  from  the 
first  —  for  which  voluntary  supplemental  payments  should  be  in- 
vited —  to  be  devoted  to  liquidating  the  debt.  Wagner's  realistic 
reply  was  that  the  creditors  would  not  wait  that  long.  He  pointed 
out,  too,  a  basic  self-contradiction  in  the  plan:  in  one  breath  Heckel 
was  urging  him  not  to  make  a  public  appeal  —  on  the  grounds  that 
in  the  first  place  this  would  advertise  the  desperate  condition  of  the 
undertaking,  and  in  the  second  place  Germany  was  just  then  in  such 
bad  shape  financially  that  the  response  would  probably  be  small, 
—  and  in  the  next  breath  pressing  him  to  plunge  into  a  new  festival 
and  to  appeal  for  large  voluntary  donations  for  seats. 

If  his  health  improved,  he  said,  he  would  see  what  could  be  done 
with  regard  to  a  festival  in  1878.  But  at  the  moment  he  was  very 
tired  of  it  all.  He  had  embarked  upon  Bayreuth  in  the  hope  that  "the 
German  spirit"  would  support  him.  Now  he  would  have  to  assume 
that  it  would  not;  and  his  disillusionment  was  so  complete  that  he 
thought  of  handing  over  the  whole  theatre  to  some  impresario  or 
other,  or  perhaps  the  Munich  Court  Theatre.  He  had  dared  the  first 
festival,  he  told  Feustel,  in  order  to  show  that  his  ideal  goal  could 
be  reached.  But  the  only  result  so  far  had  been  to  land  him  in  a 
morass  of  debts  and  worries;  and  he  simply  could  not  go  on  repro- 
ducing the  same  soul-racking  situation  for  himself  year  after  year- 
He  is  compelled  now,  he  said,  to  look  squarely  in  the  face  the  pos- 
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sibility  that  there  may  never  be  another  festival :  if  the  present  deficit 
cannot  be  covered  soon  there  will  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  declare 
the  undertaking  bankrupt,  turn  over  to  the  King  what  is  legally  his, 
dispose  of  the  remainder  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  apply  the  money 
towards  discharging  the  other  debts.  He  himself  was  willing  to  sell 
Wahnfried  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  and  give  Feustel  author- 
ity to  apply  his  private  income  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt.  Fur- 
thermore, Cosima  would  hand  over  to  the  creditors  a  legacy  of 
40,000  francs  from  the  estate  of  her  mother,  who  had  died  in  March, 
1876. 


So  it  went  on,  with  everyone  distracted  and  no  one  able  to  sug- 
gest a  practicable  way  out.  There  were  a  few  gifts  of  money  from 
friends  and  well-wishers,  but  these  came  nowhere  near  meeting  the 
deficit.  The  Vereine  declaimed  and  fussed  about  but  could  obvi- 
ously do  little  more  than  they  had  done  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
majority  of  the  members  were  people  of  small  influence  and  only 
moderate  means.  On  his  way  from  Italy  Wagner  saw  Dufflipp  in 
Munich  on  the  18th  December,  when  he  learned  that  the  King  was 
set  against  the  idea  of  approaching  the  Reichstag.  Wagner  now 
did  his  best  to  have  the  Bayreuth  theatre  taken  over  and  run  by  the 
Munich  Intendanz.  As  he  pointed  out  to  Dufflipp,  it  would  prove  a 
first-rate  investment  for  some  capitalist  or  other,  who,  however, 
would  be  sure  to  place  considerations  of  profit  before  those  of  art. 
It  would  be  much  better,  he  thought,  for  the  Bavarian  Government 
to  take  over  the  festivals,  employing,  for  the  most  part,  the  Munich 
personnel.  Two  days  later  he  was  home  again  in  Wahnfried,  with 
his  health  hardly  any  better  than  when  he  had  left,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  the  theatre  still  unsolved.  But  even  yet  his  indomitable  spirit 
would  not  accept  defeat.  In  the  early  part  of  January  we  find  him 
telling  Standhartner  that  he  still  hopes  to  be  able  to  continue  the 
festivals,  though  on  a  new  plan:  the  sensation-hunting  crowd  and 
the  croaking  journalists  are  to  have  no  part  in  them,  no  one  being 
admitted  but  the  members  of  the  reorganised  Vereine,  who  are  to 
take  1,000  tickets  for  each  cycle  at  100  marks  each,  while  a  cer- 
tain number  of  seats  are  to  be  allotted  free  to  students.  This  scheme 
was  to  prove  as  illusory  as  all  the  others. 

On  the  22nd  January  (1877)  Diifflipp  arrived  at  Wahnfried  to 
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discuss  the  situation  with  Wagner,  Feustel,  Muncker  and  Gross. 
But  he  had  no  concrete  suggestions  to  make,  for  the  state  of  the 
King's  personal  finances  did  not  permit  him  to  come  to  Wagner's 
rescue,  while  the  Bayreuth  Committee  was  no  doubt  reminded  of 
the  Cabinet's  legal  position  as  a  kind  of  debenture  holder  under  the 
agreement  of  1875.  Nothing  whatever  came  of  the  conference,  and 
on  the  following  day  Wagner  confessed  his  depression  and  hope- 
lessness to  the  King.  He  saw  now,  he  said,  that  he  had  been  a  fool  to 
create  his  great  work  "in  reliance  on  the  German  spirit;"  "and  I 
must  atone  for  my  presumption  by  retiring  with  my  wife  into  utter 
poverty."  To  Heckel,  on  the  llth  February,  he  wrote  that  his  faith 
in  the  German  public  was  at  an  end.  "What  we  accomplished  last 
year  was  a  miracle,  and  will  remain  so  as  long  as  anyone  remem- 
bers it.  But  beyond  that  we  cannot  go :  this  we  must  recognise."  A 
festival  in  1877  is  now  entirely  out  of  the  question;  meanwhile  it 
falls  to  him  to  cover  the  deficit,  and  to  this  end  he  is  contemplating 
giving  some  concerts  in  England. 


Meanwhile  there  had  been  a  new  development. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  one  of  the  minor  singers  in  the 
Vienna  company  at  the  time  Wagner  was  producing  LoJiengrin 
there  in  1875  was  a  certain  Angelo  Neumann,  a  young  man  of 
thirty-eight  whose  heart  was  set  on  becoming  an  impresario.  This 
ambition  had  been  realised  in  May  of  the  following  year,  when  he 
became  joint  manager  of  the  Leipzig  theatre  with  one  Dr.  August 
Forster,  who  had  formerly  been  connected  with  the  Vienna  Hof~ 
burg  Theatre.  In  the  face  of  much  opposition  from  various  quarters 
in  the  town  he  opened  his  campaign  with  a  production  of  Lohengrin 
—  under  a  new  conductor,  Josef  Sucher,  in  whom  he  had  great 
faith  —  that  was  the  prelude  to  a  liveliness  in  the  Leipzig  opera 
house  such  as  it  had  never  known  before-  In  the  summer  of  1876 
it  was  arranged  between  the  two  colleagues  that  Forster  should  at- 
tend the  first  cycle  of  the  Ring  and  Neumann  the  second.  But  For- 
ster was  so  prejudiced  against  the  work  by  some  of  the  more  rabid 
critics  whom  he  met  at  Bayreuth  that  on  his  return  he  pronounced 
it  to  be  quite  impossible  elsewhere,  except,  perhaps,  so  far  as  the 
Valkyrie  was  concerned.  Neumann,  with  his  hands  full  at  the  mo- 
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ment  with  the  affairs  of  his  own  theatre,  thereupon  gave  up  the 
idea  of  going  to  Bayreuth.  But  by  the  merest  accident  he  met  at 
supper  a  man  who  had  just  returned  from  the  festival,  who  told 
him  that  while  it  was  not  within  his  capacity  to  say  whether  the  Ring 
were  possible  or  not  it  was  at  least  Neumann's  duty  as  an  opera 
director  to  see  it;  whereupon  he  handed  him  a  ticket  for  the  second 
cycle.  That  was  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night;  and  it  was  characteristic 
of  Neumann  that  an  hour  later  he  was  in  the  last  train  of  the  day 
to  Bayreuth.  He  saw  the  second  cycle  through,  was  profoundly  im- 
pressed, and  now  had  only  one  idea  in  his  head  —  to  reproduce 
the  whole  colossal  work  in  Leipzig,  be  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
what  they  might.  He  put  his  plan  before  Liszt,  who  passed  it  on  to 
Wagner;  and  Neumann  was  given  an  appointment  at  Wahnfried  at 
nine  the  next  morning.  Wagner  was  still  in  his  bedroom.  Liszt  sent 
a  note  up  to  him,  and  the  servant  brought  a  hasty  line  or  two  in 
reply :  "I  can't  come  down,  because  I  am  in  my  shirt.  I've  considered 
Neumann's  plan,  but  still  cling  to  my  idea  of  repeating  the  Ring  in 
Bayreuth  next  year." 

Neumann,  however,  seems  to  have  had  his  private  doubts  whether 
that  would  prove  possible ;  and  on  his  return  to  Leipzig  he  prevailed 
upon  his  co-director,  on  the  27th  August,  to  lay  before  Wagner  a 
formal  proposal,  "in  case  you  should  decide  not  to  repeat  the  festival 
for  the  present",  to  allow  the  Ring  to  be  given  in  Leipzig  with  the 
Bayreuth  machinery  and  decorations.  Forster  offered  Wagner  a  ten 
per  cent  royalty  on  the  gross  receipts,  with  a  substantial  prepayment 
as  soon  as  the  contract  was  signed.  Wagner  thanked  him  heartily 
for  his  friendly  interest,  but  declined  the  proposition.  "My  work  is 
not  yet  complete",  he  wrote:  "the  first  performances  have  shown  me 
that  much  could  be  improved  upon.  So  give  me  time  to  produce  it 
again  next  year  here  in  Bayreuth  in  carefully  corrected  style."  The 
matter  therefore  lapsed.8 


By  the  end  of  January,  1877  Wagner  had  every  reason  to  doubt 
whether  a  second  festival  would  be  possible  that  year;  and  as  he 
was  anxious  to  find  a  post  for  Unger  where  the  tenor  could  devote 

*  The  documents  relating  to  the  negotiations  with  Neumann  and  FBrster  are  in 
NERW,  pp.  ia-51. 
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himself  mainly  to  the  Wagner  repertory  and  prove  that  he  had  prof- 
ited by  what  he  had  learned  in  Bayreuth,  he  suggested,  of  his  own 
accord,  that  Forster  should  engage  Unger  for  the  Leipzig  Opera,  in 
which  case,  he  told  Sucher,  "I  am  ready  to  enter,  if  Dr.  Forster  still 
so  desires,  into  negotiations  with  him  as  regards  permission  to  give 
my  Ring."  In  a  second  letter,  which  is  lost,  he  appears  to  have  said 
definitely  that  there  would  be  no  Bayreuth  festival  in  1877.  So  to- 
wards the  end  of  February  Forster  wrote  him  again,  agreeing  to  the 
engagement  of  Unger  if  Wagner  would  guarantee  his  all-round  com- 
petence in  the  Wagner  roles,  and  repeating  the  proposal  as  to  the 
Ring  in  Leipzig  made  in  his  letter  of  the  preceding  August.  Wag- 
ner, in  reply,  vouched  for  his  tenor  —  who,  if  he  still  had  much  to 
learn,  was  commendably  anxious  to  improve  himself  —  but  could 
give  Forster  no  definite  assurance  as  regarded  the  Ring.  The  legal 
rights  in  it,  he  said,  were  vested  in  the  King  of  Bavaria,  who  might 
soon  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  its  production.  In  that 
case  Wagner's  original  intention  of  reserving  the  work  for  Bayreuth 
for  three  years  would  call  for  modification;  and  if  he  were  to  hand 
it  over  to  the  German  theatres,  Leipzig  should  be  the  first  to  receive 
permission  to  give  it.  Thereupon  Forster  went  to  Wahnf  ried,.  and  in 
March  a  contract  was  signed  under  which  the  Leipzig  Town  Theatre 
was  to  have  the  sole  north  German  rights  in  the  Ring  for  two  years; 
the  south  German  rights  being  vested  in  Munich  (whose  property 
the  work  actually  was),  and  the  Austrian  in  Vienna,  which  seemed 
to  be  keen  about  acquiring  it.  Then,  when  the  affair  appeared  to  be 
virtually  settled,  the  difficulties  began. 

Wagner  had  been  politely  reminded,  via  Diifflipp  and  Feustel, 
that  under  the  agreement  of  1864  the  theatrical  rights  of  the  Ring 
had  been  assigned  by  him  to  the  King.  So  we  find  him,  in  April, 
1877,  asking  that  the  ancient  Munich  agreement  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  dead  letter.  He  repeats  his  old  contention  that  the  contract  had 
been  merely  a  legal  f  agade  to  cover  the  King's  support  of  him  dur- 
ing the  years  that  were  to  follow  its  signing.  From  this  view  of  the 
matter  Ludwig  himself  would  probably  have  been  the  last  to  dis- 
sent. But  certain  rights  under  the  agreement  had  been  legally  vested 
in  the  Munich  Court  Theatre,  and  those  rights  neither  the  Intendanz 
nor  the  King's  financial  advisers  were  willing  to  renounce.  Wagner 
stressed  the  point  that  of  his  own  free  will  he  had  conferred  on  the 
Munich  Theatre  the  performing  rights  in  all  his  works;  and  from 
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the  many  productions  of  them  by  the  theatre  during  the  last  thirteen 
years  —  productions  highly  profitable  to  the  institution  —  he  had 
not  drawn  any  royalties.  But  now  that  the  King  has  declined  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  shall  assume  the  care  of  the  festivals  in  Bayreuth, 
it  has  become  necessary,  for  various  reasons,  for  Wagner  to  be  at 
liberty  to  negotiate  with  the  German  theatres  with  regard  to  the 
Ring.  For  one  thing,  by  hiring  out  the  Bayreuth  scenery  and  appa- 
ratus he  could  raise  something  towards  paying  off  the  debt  on  the 
theatre;  for  another,  it  was  time  for  him,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four, 
to  think  of  making  some  provision  for  his  large  family. 

Of  the  three  front-line  theatres  desirous,  as  we  have  seen,  of  pro- 
ducing the  Ring,  Leipzig  seemed  the  one  most  likely  to  act  first.  But 
it  proposed  to  use  much  of  the  Bayreuth  material;  and  if  it  did, 
obviously  this  would  be  unavailable  for  Munich  until  Leipzig  had 
finished  with  it;  yet  manifestly  Munich  had  the  first  call  upon  it  so 
far  as  Siegfried  and  the  Gotterdammerung  were  concerned.  (The 
machinery  and  decor  for  the  Rhinegold  and  the  Valkyrie  produc- 
tions of  1869  and  1870,  of  course,  it  already  had.  The  intention  of 
the  management  was  first  of  all  to  perform  the  last  two  sections,  and 
then  take  the  tetralogy  into  its  repertory  as  a  whole)  -  As  regards 
Leipzig  and  Vienna,  then,  it  was  now  largely  a  question  of  taking 
care  that  neither  of  them  produced  Siegfried  and  the  Gotterdam- 
merung  before  Munich  had  done  so.  Wagner  had  to  press  Diifflipp 
to  come  to  some  definite  arrangement  about  it  all  without  delay,  for 
Forster  could  not  be  kept  in  suspense  indefinitely;  as  it  was,  he 
seemed  to  be  hesitating  as  to  the  engagement  of  Unger  at  Leipzig 
before  the  sum  total  of  his  projected  rights  was  legally  assured. 

8 

Wagner,  in  fact,  was  in  a  most  difficult  position.  Just  then  he 
needed  Richter  for  the  coming  concerts  in  London;  and  the  Vienna 
Intendanz,  seeing  its  strategic  advantage,  made  no  scruple  of  put- 
ting the  thumb-screw  on  him  —  either  he  agreed  at  once  to  letting 
Vienna  have  the  Ring9  or  he  would  not  get  Richter.  So  Wagner  had 
to  yield^  stipulating,  however,  that  Vienna  should  not  produce  the 
Rhinegold  before  the  end  of  1877  and  the  Valkyrie  before  the  end 
of  1878  —  for  Leipzig  was  impatient  to  get  to  work  immediately. 
As  regarded  Munich,  Diifflipp  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  real  diffi- 
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culty  was  not  the  agreement  of  1864  but  that  of  February,  1874, 
which  the  King  and  his  Cabinet  could  not  see  their  way  to  regard  as 
non-existent.  Under  that  agreement,  216,152  marks  in  all  had  been 
advanced  to  Bayreuth,  and  the  whole  of  this  debt  was  still  owing. 
Diifflipp  quite  reasonably  urged  that  the  abandonment  of  the  idea 
of  a  festival  in  Bayreuth  in  1877  or  1878  meant  that  a  certain  sum 
which  might  have  become  available  for  partial  liquidation  of  the 
debt  to  the  Treasury  could  no  longer  be  counted  on.  Moreover,  the 
unique  attractiveness  of  Bayreuth  would  largely  disappear  if  other 
theatres  were  to  take  up  the  Ring;  as  Diifflipp  put  it,  even  supposing 
Forster  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  running  the  festivals,  under 
a  changed  regime  it  would  be  impossible  for  Bayreuth  to  charge  the 
high  prices  of  1876,  so  that  the  surplus  likely  to  become  available 
for  paying  off  the  debt  would  be  smaller  than  Wagner  seemed  to 
imagine.  The  great  pull  of  Bayreuth  had  been,  and  always  would 
be,  that  the  world  in  general  would  have  to  decide  between  hearing 
the  Ring  there  or  not  hearing  it  at  all. 

Diiiflipp  was  especially  anxious  to  hear  from  Wagner  what  pros- 
pect there  was  of  Clause  IV  of  the  agreement  of  February,  1874  not 
becoming  a  mere  scrap  of  paper  —  the  clause  under  which  "the  dec- 
orations, machinery,  gas  installation  and  internal  fittings"  of  the 
Bayreuth  theatre  were  pledged  to  the  Court  Secretariat  $is  security 
for  a  loan  of  100,000  dialers.  For  the  resources  of  the  Kabinets- 
kasse,  Diifflipp  goes  on  to  say,  are  so  strained  by  the  building  oper- 
ations of  the  King  that  the  failure  of  Bayreuth  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions to  Munich  will  have  serious  results  for  the  Treasury  in  the 
coming  years.  As  for  poor  Diifflipp  himself,  his  one  longing  is  for 
the  day  when  he  can  lay  down  his  office  and  be  free  of  all  these 
responsibilities  and  cares.  Meanwhile  he  is  delighted  to  have  Wag- 
ner's assurance  that  he  regards  his  works  as  being  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Munich  Court  Theatre  for  all  time,  without  honoraria  or  roy- 
alties ;  and  he  ventures  to  express  the  hope  that  that  undertaking  on 
the  composer's  part  will  forthwith  be  put  on  paper  in  due  legal  form. 

By  the  end  of  April  the  situation  was  one  of  complete  deadlock* 
The  King  and  the  Court  Secretariat  were  unable  to  promise  help 
of  any  kind.  Wagner  was  resolved  not  to  embark  on  another  festival 
unless  and  until  the  General  Patronatsverein  was  in  a  position  to 
guarantee  the  financing  of  it.  His  only  chance  of  paying  off  the  huge 
debt  lay  in  his  selling  the  Ring  to  the  German  theatres;  but  as  Mu- 
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nich  had  the  first  moral  and  legal  claim  to  the  complete  work  the 
other  theatres  negotiating  for  it  were  likely  to  be  kept  in  suspense 
indefinitely.  Wagner  suggested  a  combine  of  the  Munich,  Leipzig 
and  Vienna  theatres  with  the  object  of  continuing  the  festivals,  with 
himself  as  artistic  adviser;  but  obviously  neither  of  the  three  institu- 
tions concerned  could  be  expected  to  put  its  best  endeavours  into 
a  scheme  of  that  kind. 

This,  then,  was  the  general  situation  at  the  time  when  Wagner 
plunged  into  the  unlucky  London  adventure. 


An  ambitious  young  firm  of  London  concert  agents,  Hodge  and 
Essex,  had  conceived,  in  conjunction  with  Wilhelmj  and  the  violin- 
ist Hermann  Francke,10  the  idea  of  twenty  concerts  to  be  given  in 
the  Albert  Hall,  under  Wagner,  in  the  summer  of  1877.  On  paper 
the  prospects  were  rosy  enough;  the  Albert  Hall  held  some  10,000 
people,  and  Wagner's  enormous  prestige  could  surely  be  counted 
upon  to  fill  it.  A  profit  of  £500  on  each  concert  was  dangled  before 
his  eyes.  But  in  the  end  the  agents  decided  to  give  only  six  concerts 
in  fourteen  days,,  for  which  Wagner  was  promised  £1,500  —  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  that  amount  being  earned.  Several  of  his  friends, 
and  in  addition  the  American  impresario  Ullmann,  who  managed 
Bulow's  concert  affairs,  warned  him,  through  Liszt,  against  the  un- 
dertaking. So  did  Billow,  who,  a  couple  of  years  before,  had  lost 
some  £1,500,  the  reward  for  a  year  of  almost  suicidal  hard  work, 
through  the  dishonesty  of  an  English  agent.  But  even  the  £1,500 
promised  by  Hodge  and  Essex  would  go  some  way  towards  paying 
off  the  Bayreuth  debt;  and  so,  abandoned  as  he  seemed  to  be  by  his 
own  countrymen,  Wagner  imprudently  closed  with  the  offer.  Rich- 
ter  was  engaged  to  conduct,  with  Seidl  and  Fischer  as  his  assistants, 
and  eight  singers  —  Materna,  Frau  Sadler-Grim,  Fraulein  Waibel, 

10  In  his  article  on  Wagner  in  Grove's  Dictionary  Edward  Dannreuther  says  that 
contrary  to  the  impression  conveyed  in  the  Glasenapp  Life  he  himself  "had  Tiothing 
whatsoever  to  do  'with  the  planning  of  the  [[London]]  *  festival  *  nor  with  the  business 
arrangements.  All  he  did  was  to  attend  to  the  completion  of  the  orchestra  with  regard 
to  the  'extra*  wind  instruments,  and  at  Wagner's  request  to  conduct  the  prelim- 
inary rehearsals,"  But  from  four  unpublished  letters  from  Wagner  to  Dannreuther, 
copies  of  which  lie  before  me,  it  is  clear  that  the  latter  had  been  of  service  in  various 
small  ways,  as  he  was  almost  the  only  person  in  London  in  April,  1877  to  whom 
Wagner  could  write  in  German. 
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Fraulein  Exter,  Hill,  Schlosser,  Unger,  and  Chaudon  (of  Vienna) 
—  were  engaged  at  what,  for  those  days,  were  high  fees:  1X  Materna 
was  to  receive  £600,  Hill  £500,  Unger  £100,%Sadler-Griin  £200, 
Schlosser  £150,  Chaudon  £100,  and  Weibel  and  Exter  £50  each, 
while  Richter  was  to  be  paid  £100  and  the  other  two  conductors  £60 
each. 

The  contract  was  signed  on  the  15th  March.  Wagner  arrived  in 
London,  with  Cosima,  on  the  1st  May,  and  the  first  full  rehearsal, 
with  Richter  as  conductor  and  Wilhelmj  as  leader  of  the  orchestra, 
took  place  three  days  later.  Throughout  the  five  weeks  of  their  stay 
in  London  Wagner  and  Cosima  were  the  guests  of  Edward  Dann- 
reuther  at  his  Bayswater  house  in  the  secluded  Orme  Square  (No. 
12),  from  which  it  was  a  pleasant  walk  across  Kensington  Gardens 
to  the  Albert  Hall.  He  kept  to  himself  as  much  as  he  could,  but  was 
necessarily  dragged  into  a  number  of  social  and  public  engage- 
ments. He  met  George  Eliot12  and  George  Henry  Lewes,  Brown- 

11  The  fees  to  Materna  and  Hill,  however,  were  based  on  the  original  assumption 
of  twenty  concerts.  This  is  clear  from  a  letter  of  Wagner's  to  his  niece  Johanna's 
husband  Alfred  Jachmann,  published  for  the  first  time  in  1927,  which  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  to  Glasenapp.  It  now  appears  that  as  Hodge  did  not  know  German 
and  Wagner  could  not  write  in  English,  Jachmann  volunteered  towards  the  end  of 
February  to  go  to  London  and  take  soundings  in  all  possible  quarters.  He  met  Hodge 
on  the  3rd  March,  discovered  that  the  agent's  capital  was  inadequate  for  so  am- 
bitious a  scheme,  and  arranged  that  only  six  concerts  should  be  given.  It  was  on  the 
basis  of  Jachmann's  report  that  Wagner  signed  the  contract  on  the  15th :  one  of  the 
conditions  of  it  was  that  Dannreuther  should  take  the  preliminary  rehearsals,  as 
Richter  knew  no  English. 

Both  Materna  and  Hill,  before  Wagner  approached  them,  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  tours  in  May  and  June  that  would  have  brought  them  in  a  large  sum  of 
money.  The  12,000  marks  in  the  one  case  and  the  10,000  in  the  other  were  therefore 
intended  to  compensate  them  for  giving  up  these  engagements,  and  were  based  on 
the  supposition  that  there  would  be  twenty  concerts  in  London  during  those  two 
months.  When  the  number  was  reduced  to  six  Wagner  had  to  fulfil  his  obligations 
to  the  singers:  but  he  was  given  to  understand  in  London  that  the  six  concerts  would 
yield  as  much  profit  to  Hodge  and  Essex  as  the  twenty  originally  planned.  See  JKJ, 
pp.  90-96. 

12  She  and  Lewes  seem,  to  have  been  accompanied  at  the  concerts  by  Herbert 
Spencer.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  philosopher  (in  An  Autobiography,  II,  297-9)  trying 
his  best  to  pass  Wagner's  complex  art  through  the  milling  machinery  of  his  own 
severely  logical  mind. 

Glasenapp  says  that  Wagner  met  Edward  Burne-Jones  at  George  Eliot's  house, 
but  apparently  this  is  a  mistake.  Lady  [Georgiana]  Burne-Jones,  the  painter's 
widow,  says  that  one  day  George  Eliot  took  Cosima  to  the  artist's  studio,  and  the 
two  met  again  two  or  three  times  afterwards,  but  that  "Wagner  was  too  much  en- 
grossed by  work  to  accompany  his  wife  to  the  Grange:  polite  messages  were  ex- 
changed between  him  and  Edward,  but  they  did  not  meet.  We  went  to  several  of 
his  concerts,  and  even  to  a  morning  rehearsal  of  one  at  the  Albert  Hall,  which  was 
an  extraordinary  thing  for  Edward  to  do.  .  .  He  did  not,  as  a  rule,  love  Wagner's 
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ing,  Rudolf  Lehmann,  Herkomer  (who  painted  a  well-known  por- 
trait of  him),  and  other  notabilities  of  the  world  of  art  and  letters, 
was  photographed  by  Elliott  and  Fry,  saw  again  his  old  friends 
Sainton  and  Liiders,  with  whom  he  exchanged  reminiscences  of  the 
Philharmonic  concerts  of  1855,  went  the  round  of  the  picture  gal- 
leries, looked  in  occasionally  at  a  theatre,  was  dined  and  wined  and 
toasted  in  public  and  in  private,  and,  on  the  17th  May,  was  re- 
ceived at  Windsor  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Leopold. 

The  orchestra,  as  befitted  the  locale,  was  a  large  one,  consisting  of 
48  violins,  15  violas,  20  'cellos,  22  basses,13  28  wood  wind,  8  horns, 
5  trumpets,  5  trombones,  5  tubas,  7  harps  and  6  percussion.14  The 
concerts  took  place  on  the  7th,  9th,  12th,  14th,  16th  and  19th  May: 
the  12th  and  the  19th  were  Saturday  afternoons.  Wagner  himself 
was  to  conduct  the  first  part  of  each  concert,  Richter  the  second: 
Wagner,  in  his  wretched  state  of  health,  "scarcely  did  himself  jus- 
tice", as  Francis  Hueffer,  who  was  at  that  time  the  musical  critic 
of  the  Times.,  expressed  it.15  The  programmes  were  designed  to  out- 
line the  operatic  development  of  the  composer  from  Rienzi  to  the 
Ring,  the  Kaisermarsch  being  added  at  the  first  concert,  the  Huldi- 
gungsmarsch  at  the  fourth,  and  the  Centennial  March  at  the  sixth. 
At  the  fourth,  Unger  showed  the  first  signs  of  a  hoarseness  that  was 
to  pursue  him  to  the  end.  As  he  did  not  feel  equal  to  Siegfried's  Forg- 
ing Songs,  and  Hill,  who  might  have  repeated  Wotan's  Abschied 
in  their  stead,  had  by  that  time  gone  home,  the  Ride  of  the  Valkyries 
was  played  a  second  time,  and  the  scene  of  Siegfried's  farewell  to 
Brynhilde  attempted.  In  this,  however,  only  Materna  was  audible, 
the  tenor  not  having  a  good  note  left  in  his  voice.  That  same  night 
word  came  from  Hill  that  he  too  had  developed  hoarseness ;  so  the 
programmes  of  the  last  two  concerts  had  to  be  modified.  Still,  the 
artistic  and  social  success  of  the  undertaking  was  beyond  question: 
the  huge  hall  was  reasonably  well  occupied,  the  audiences  were 
wildly  enthusiastic,  and  several  members  of  the  royal  family,  in- 

rausic";  but  when  he  heard  a  concert  performance  of  Parsifal  in  the  Alhert  Hall  in 
18$4  he  realised,  to  his  delight,  that  Wagner  had  struck  in  music  the  "Celtic**  vein 
of  the  Grail  legend  which  he  himself  was  trying  to  express  in  some  of  his  paintings. 
See  Memorials  of  Edward  Burne-Jones,  by  G.  B-J.,  edition  of  1912,  II,  43,  79. 

*»  The  famous  Albert  Hall  echo  must  have  had  immense  fun  with  these. 

M  Glasenapp  manages  to  make  the  total  170. 

w  Haifa  Century  of  Music  in  England (1889),  p.  72.  Wagner's  ignorance  of  English 
made  things  difficult  at  rehearsal  for  both  himself  and  the  players. 
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a  long  letter  to  Forster,  had  tried  to  place  the  negotiations  on  a 
definite  footing.  His  main  points  were  these: 

1.  He  would  prefer  to  assign  the  Ring  rights  to  a  theatre  that 
would  engage  linger,  so  that  he  might  feel  fairly  confident  that  the 
leading  tenor  roles  would  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  his  in- 
tentions. 

2.  He  would  release  Forster  from  any  obligation  to  take  either 
the  finance  or  the  management  of  a  future  festival  in  Bayreuth  on 
his  own  shoulders.  The  Vereine  seemed  to  be  bestirring  themselves, 
and  if  they  could  provide  him  with  an  audience  it  would  be  Wag- 
ner's duty  to  superintend  the  productions,  leaving  administrative 
details  to  his  Committee. 

3.  He  has  given  Leipzig  and  Vienna  the  exclusive  German  pro- 
duction rights  of  the  Ring,  apart  from  Munich,  and  it  is  understood 
that  in  return  the  three  theatres  are  to  place  their  best  artistic  forces 
at  his  disposal  for  any  Bayreuth  festival  that  may  be  decided  upon 
—  when  the  Vereine  feel  strong  enough  to  assume  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  it,  —  and  the  theatres  are  further  to  have  delegates 
of  their  own  on  the  administrative  Committee.  The  Bayreuth  per- 
formances are  to  take  place  at  some  time  in  the  summer  that  will 
be  agreeable  to  all  three  theatres ;  that  is  to  say,  the  festivals  will  be 
so  planned  that  the  absence  of  this  singer  or  that  will  not  hamper 
any  of  the  theatres  In  the  arrangement  of  its  own  repertory  for  those 
weeks. 

4.  Forster  is  to  have  the  right  to  produce  the  Ring  so  long  as  he 
remains  director  of  the  Leipzig  theatre,  or,  alternatively,  for  a  term 
of  years  not  to  exceed  six. 

5.  Wagner  will  press  the  Munich  Intendanz  to  hurry  on  with  the 
productions  of  Siegfried  arid  the  Gotterdammerung,  so  that  Leip- 
zig also  can  give  these  works  by  the  end  of  1878.  Vienna  Is  likely 
to  proceed  more  slowly. 

6.  For  the  granting  of  this  special  privilege  to  the  Leipzig  the- 
atre, Forster  is  to  pay  him  10,000  marks  on  the  signing  of  the  con- 
tract. 

7.  Wagner's  royalties  are  to  be  ten  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts 
for  each  performance,  subscription  seats  included. 

8.  Munich  has  a  lien  on  the  Bayreuth  apparatus  as  security  for  a 
debt  of  more  than  200,000  marks.  He  has  suggested  to  the  Intendanz 
that  it  shall  use  the  Bayreuth  material  for  its  own  production  of  the 
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Ring.  But  as  it  already  has  that  for  the  Rhinegold  and  the  Valkyrie, 
it  may  prefer  a  cash  settlement;  in  which  case  Forster,  no  doubt, 
will  be  agreeable  to  taking  over  the  whole  of  the  Bayreuth  material 
and  making  his  own  arrangements  with  Munich  as  regards  payment 
for  it. 

9.  Wagner  has  a  pressing  debt  of  4,000  marks  to  settle  in  Leip- 
zig; and  perhaps  Forster,  having  decided  to  carry  the  thing  through, 
will  oblige  him  with  this  amount  at  once. 

11 

Forster  replied  that  he  still  regarded  his  agreement  of  the  pre- 
ceding August  with  Wagner  as  definite.  Wagner's  latest  letter,  how- 
ever, has  changed  the  aspect  of  the  situation  at  one  or  two  vital 
points.  The  priority  of  Munich  means,  in  effect,  that  he  cannot  pro- 
duce the  last  two  sections  of  the  Ring  before  the  end  of  1878.  For 
all  that,  he  is  ready  to  abide  by  the  original  agreement,  the  terms 
of  which  he  now  proceeds  to  preciser: 

1.  No  other  theatres  besides  those  of  Munich  and  Vienna  are 
to  have  the  Ring  until  a  full  year  after  the  Leipzig  production. 

2.  Though  Munich  has  the  first  claim  to  Siegfried  and  the  Cotter- 
dammerung,  Leipzig  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  give  these  two  works  at  the 
end  of  1878  whether  Munich  has  produced  them  or  not. 

3.  Forster  agrees  to  an  advance  of  10,000  marks  in  respect  of 
royalties,  with  a  first  payment  of  4,000  marks  at  once.  A  further 
payment  of  3,000  marks  will  be  made  on  the  1st  July,  and  the  final 
3,000  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance  of  the  Rhinegold. 

4.  The  contract  becomes  null  and  void  on  the  day  when  Forster 
ceases  to  be  director  of  the  Leipzig  theatre,  and  all  rights  then 
revert  to  the  composer  or  his  heirs. 

5.  Forster  agrees  to  Wagner's  suggestion  as  to  co-operation  with 
Munich  and  Vienna  in  the  event  of  a  resumption  of  the  festivals  in 
Bayreuth;  also  to  the  steps  Wagner  proposes  to  take  with  regard  to 
the  stage  material.  He  asks  only  for  a  speedy  decision,  as  in  case 
of  a  failure  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Munich  in  the  matter 
he  will  have  to  make  other  arrangements  without  delay.  He  has  no 
hopes  of  a  business  success,  for  the  Leipzig  theatre  lacks  the  re- 
sources of  some  of  the  larger  theatres;  but  he  recognises  that  the 
honour  Wagner  has  done  him  will  give  his  theatre  an  exceptional 
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standing  in  Germany.  Neumann's  later  comment  on  it  all  was  that 
Forster,  who  was  an  honourable  man,  was  secretly  less  keen  now 
than  he  had  been  originally.  His  cautious  temperament  had  warned 
him  from  the  first  against  so  vast  an  undertaking,  but  he  had  been 
temporarily  infected  by  Neumann's  enthusiasm;  afterwards  he  had 
been  to  some  extent  influenced  by  Wagner's  and  Neumann's  ene- 
mies, and  had  begun  to  have  his  doubts. 

For  a  while,  however,  matters  seemed  to  be  proceeding  satis- 
factorily. Then  a  serious  misunderstanding  developed  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  clause  relating  to  the  cash  transactions.  For- 
ster's  view  was  that  the  first  10,000  marks  were  to  be  regarded  as 
an  advance  on  royalties,  while  Wagner  looked  upon  it  as  a  fee; 
otherwise,  he  said,  if  his  royalties  are  to  be  earmarked  to  pay  off 
the  "advance",  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  he  receives  any  actual 
royalties.  This  had  not  been  in  his  mind  when  making  the  arrange- 
ment with  Forster.  He  had  conferred  a  great  advantage  on  the 
Leipzig  theatre,  he  said,  by  giving  it  the  exclusive  north  German 
rights  in  the  Ring;  for  Hamburg,  Hanover,  Cologne  and  Frankfort 
had  all  been  anxious  to  give  the  work,  and  presumably  their  terms, 
in  their  totality,  would  have  brought  him  in  more  than  those  of 
Leipzig  alone  could  do.  He  therefore  regards  the  10,000  marks  not 
as  an  advance  in  respect  of  royalties  but  as  "compensation"  for  the 
surrender  of  these  advantages,  a  surrender  that  would  benefit 
Leipzig,  for  obviously  the  exclusive  performances  there  would 
attract  visitors  from  all  the  other  north  German  towns. 

Though  this  did  not  quite  correspond  to  what  had  been  in  For- 
ster's  mind  when  he  concluded  the  agreement  of  August,  1876,  he 
was  willing,  he  said,  to  make  it  easier  for  Wagner  to  benefit  by  roy- 
alty payments  before  the  amount  of  the  advance  of  10,000  marks 
had  been  earned.  He  accordingly  suggested  a  new  arrangement: 
the  advance  was  to  stand,  but  of  the  ten  per  cent  royalties  six  per 
cent  should  go  towards  the  liquidation  of  the  advance,  the  remain- 
ing four  per  cent  being  paid  to  Wagner  after  each  performance.18 
This  letter  reached  Wagner  while  he  was  in  London;  and  on  the  10th 
May  he  sent  Forster  a  letter  that  was  hardly  calculated  to  give  the 
machinery  the  oiling  it  so  badly  needed,  having  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity  of  grit  now  in  the  wheels.  He  gave  Forster  the  choice  between 

18  Forster  had  already  paid  to  one  Stecfcaer,  in  Leipzig,  the  4,000  marks  men- 
tioned by  Wagner  in  an  earlier  letter.  • 
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(a)  10,000  marks  as  "premium",  plus  ten  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts,  or  (b)  a  continuing  royalty  of  ten  per  cent,  along  with  an 
advance  of  4,000  marks  (i.e.,  the  sum  already  paid  by  Forster), 
on  which  five  per  cent  interest  was  to  run  until  the  principal  was  ex- 
tinguished. In  addition,  there  was  to  he  no  further  obligation  on 
Wagner's  part  as  to  conferring  exclusive  rights  for  any  period  of 
time,  while  the  Leipzig  theatre  would  be  bound  to  produce  Siegfried 
and  the  Gotterdammerung  within  the  time  agreed  upon.  If  these  con- 
ditions were  not  acceptable,  Forster  could  withdraw  entirely,  in 
which  case  Wagner  would  refund  him  the  4,000  marks  at  once. 
Forster  was  further  to  regard  himself  as  released  from  his  contract 
with  Unger.  * 

According  to  Neumann,  Forster  had  already  taken  fright,  and  so 
a  pretext  for  cancelling  the  contract  was  not  unwelcome  to  him. 
His  reply  was  that  he  regarded  Wagner's  later  conditions  as  con- 
trary to  the  clear  legal  meaning  of  the  original  contract.  The  ques- 
tion now  arises,  would  it  be  expedient  for  him  to  insist  on  his  in- 
dubitable rights  and  press  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract? 

"My  answer  to  this  question  is:  No,  it  would  not  be  expedient.  If  you 
could  give  a  definite  acceptance  of  a  definite  offer,  and  then,  under 
cover  of  having  imperfectly  understood  one  paragraph  of  the  contract, 
try  to  upset  the  contract,  naturally  it  occurs  to  me  that  before  long  you 
might  feel  moved  to  change  your  views  again.  This  uncertainty  gives 
me  an  uncomfortable  feeling,  which  indeed  would  not  diminish  my  en- 
thusiasm for  your  work,  but  would  cloud  the  pleasantness  of  our  per- 
sonal relations,  add  to  the  difficulties  of  my  production  of  the  work, 
and  endanger  the  success  of  the  undertaking." 

He  therefore  gives  Wagner  back  his  word  and  asks  for  the  imme- 
diate return  of  the  49000  marks,  as  well  as  the  contract  with  Unger. 
Wagner  replied  to  this  on  the  17th  May,  still  from  London*18  He 
wrote  in  conciliatory  terms.  No  doubt  there  had  been  misunder- 
standings on  both  sides,  he  said.  But  it  would  be  distasteful  to  him 
now  to  sever  the  connection  with  Leipzig  that  had  made  so  great  a 
sensation  in  the  Press,  and  to  have  to  enter  into  public  explanations 

19  Neumann  calls  the  letter  "a  model  not  only  of  clear  logic  but  of  noble-minded 
self-denial."  He  tells  us  that  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  bring  Forster  round 
to  his  own  way  of  thinking,  but  his  colleague  by  this  time  had  really  taken  fright. 

The  prime  cause  of  the  trouble,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the  divergent  inter- 
pretation of  the  financial  clause.  Forster  had  intended  the  10,000  marks  to  be  an 
advance  on  royalties,  while  Wagner  had  taken  it  to  mean  a  capital  payment  inde- 
pendent of  royalties. 
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with  regard  to  it  all;  so  "if  you  have  no  other  grounds  for  refusing, 
I  beg  you  to  send  me,  for  my  signature,  the  contract  in  legal  form, 
corresponding  to  your  last  offer."  But  Forster  was  not  to  be  won 
over.  He  took,  or  professed  to  take,  the  view  that  Wagner's  heart 
was  no  longer  really  in  the  matter  as  Forster  had  first  conceived  it, 
and  so  he  too,  he  says,  must  be  forgiven  if  he  puts  artistic  consid- 
erations aside  and  looks  at  it  all  from  the  purely  business  point  of 
view.  He  has  the  highest  respect  for  Wagner's  genius,  but  he  feels 
that  the  composer  has  misrepresented  his  intentions;  and  while  not 
presuming  to  criticise  him, 

"I  have  the  impression  that  I  am  confronted  by  not  only  an  artistic  in- 
dividuality but  a  business  one  of  so  strongly  marked  a 'kind  that  I 
cannot  promise  myself  a  successful  end  to  my  relations  with  it." 

Much  as  it  pains  him  to  do  so,  he  suggests  ending  the  matter  quietly 
now,  to  avoid  a  rougher  ending  later.  After  that,  of  course,  there 
could  be  no  question  of  the  negotiations  being  renewed. 

Neumann  was  deeply  grieved  at  this  collapse  of  all  his  hopes. 
But  he  was  as  incapable  as  Wagner  was  of  accepting  defeat;  and 
before  six  months  were  over  he  had  solved  the  problem  of  the  Ring 
in  a  way  entirely  his  own* 
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BAYREUTH    SAVED 


ON  THE  4th  June  Wagner  left  London  for  Ems,  where  he  and 
Cosima  were  joined  by  the  children.  There,  in  a  villa  with  a 
fairly  quiet  garden,  he  stayed  for  four  weeks,  vainly  trying  to  re- 
store his  weary  mind  and  broken  body.1  Through  Feustel  he  made 
another  payment  to  stave  off  the  more  clamant  creditors,  this  mak- 
ing a  total  backing  for  Bayreuth  so  far,  out  of  his  own  funds  and 
those  of  Cosima,  of  some  50,000  marks.  He  was  now  thoroughly 
disillusioned  with  regard  to  everything.  He  saw  clearly,  he  said, 
that  it  was  not  the  Ring  that  had  been  condemned,  but  —  Bayreuth. 

"My  work  will  be  given  everywhere,  and  will  attract  numerous  spec- 
tators, but  —  no  one  will  come  to  Bayreuth  .  .  -  I  can  blame  the  place 
only  in  so  far  as  it  was  I  who  chose  it.  And  yet  I  had  a  great  idea  in 
so  doing;  I  had  it  in  mind  to  create,  with  the  support  of  the  nation, 
something  absolutely  new  and  independent  in  a  place  which  should 
become  significant  just  through  this  creation  —  a  kind  of  art- Wash- 
ington. I  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  our  higher  society.  Partly  for  my 
sake,  partly  out  of  curiosity,  they  sacrificed  themselves  for  once  to 
the  immense  inconvenience  of  Bayreuth,  but  they  drew  back  in  horror 
before  the  notion  of  doing  it  again.  Hence  the  attitude  of  aloofness 
everywhere  towards  the  position  I  am  in." 

A  very  important  firm  in  London,  he  continued,  had  approached 
him  with  an  offer  to  repeat  the  festival  there  during  the  coming  sea- 
son with  the  whole  of  the  Bayreuth  apparatus;  he  had  only  to  say 
the  word  and  a  theatre  would  be  built  for  him  in  Leipzig;  while 
Wiirzburg  and  Nuremberg  were  willing  to  repeat  the  Bayreuth 
performances,  which  in  themselves  had  been  so  successful.  As  for 
Bayreuth,  it  would  never  be  what  he  wanted  it  to  be  until  he  could 
realise  his  old  plan  for  a  musical-dramatic  School  there.  This 
scheme  occupied  his  mind  for  a  long  time.  But  in  the  end  it  came 

1  It  was  precisely  this  time  that  his  enemies  in  Vienna  thought  appropriate  for 
the  malicious  publication  of  the  **  Putzmachcrin  "  letters  in  the  Neue  Freie  Pre$se. 
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Wagner,  continued  Diifflipp,  was  in  a  cleft  stick:  it  was  impos- 
sible, in  these  circumstances,  for  him  personally  to  embark  on  an- 
other festival,  yet  to  let  the  performances  lapse  would  damage  not 
only  his  cause  but  the  town  of  Bayreuth,  which  had  made  many  sac- 
rifices for  him.  Realising  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  Diifflipp  sug- 
gested that  Perfall,  with  whom  he  had  already  discussed  the  possi- 
bility of  helpful  action  on  the  part  of  the  Munich  Intendanz,  should 
be  called  in  to  conference.  He  had  difficulty  in  persuading  Wagner 
to  meet  Perfall  personally;  but  in  the  end  the  two  men  came  to- 
gether, and,  apparently,  buried  the  hatchet.  The  most  likely  ways  of 
liquidating  the  outstanding  debt  of  102,000  marks  were  discussed: 
as  regards  the  liability  to  the  Kabinetskasse,  Diifflipp  told  the  King, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  clearing  this  off  except  by  Munich 
utilising  for  its  own  performances  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Bay- 
reuth  stage  material. 

PerfalPs  report  and  proposals  were  sent  to  the  King  on  the  24th 
July:  they  ran  thus: 

"Wagner  desires  a  repetition  of  the  Ring  in  Bayreuth  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons :  (1 )  to  wipe  out  the  remaining  deficit  on  last  year's  festival ; 
(2)  respect  for  Bayreuth  is  increasing.  The  cheapest  way  to  run  the 
performances  would  be  by  means  of  the  Munich  vocal  and  orchestral 
personnel:  this  would  rehearse  from  the  coming  winter  to  the  June 
of  1878,  and  then,  with  a  few  reinforcements  from  other  theatres,  mi- 
grate to  Bayreuth  for  the  festival.  Wagner  and  Diifflipp  agreed.'* 

But  the  King  would  not  assent  to  this;  he  preferred,  he  said,  the 
earlier  plan,  under  which  the  festival  of  1878  would  be  given  in 
Munich. 

A  few  weeks  later  Perfall  summarised  the  situation  as  he  now 
saw  it.  As  soon  as  the  King's  decision  became  publicly  known,  he 
told  Diifflipp,  the  hands  of  the  opponents  of  Bayreuth  would  be 
strengthened,  and  the  idea  of  repeating  the  performances  there 
would  have  to  be  abandoned.  If  the  King  had  in  mind  a  private 
Munich  performance  of  the  Ring  for  himself,  this  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  followed  by  a  public  production.  In  that  case  Perfall  did 
not  think  that  much  of  the  Bayreuth  apparatus  would  prove  service- 
able in  Munich,  having  regard  to  the  differences  between  the  two 
stages.  If  Ludwig  will  be  satisfied  with  the  existing  Munich  decor  — 
and  indeed  there  will  not  be  time,  by  the  spring  of  1878,  for  a  new 
one  to  be  prepared  —  a  saving  of  10,000  to  12,000  marks  can  be 
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effected,  which  will  go  far  towards  providing  the  scenery  and  cos- 
tumes for  Siegfried  and  the  Gotterddmmerung.  All  in  all,  Perfall 
thought,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  give  up  the  Bayreuth  idea  and 
concentrate  on  a  public  production  of  the  whole  tetralogy  in  Mu- 
nich in  the  summer  of  1878,  the  expenses  to^be  met,  in  part,  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  those  private  performances  for  which  the 
King  had  already  shown  such  a  partiality. 


For  refuge  against  all  these  troubles  Wagner  was  now  turning 
more  and  more  towards  his  Parsifal,  which  he  longed,  he  told  the 
King  on  the  23rd  August,  to  complete  as  his  "final  victory  over 
life". 

"No  external  consideration  impels  ine  to  this,  for  it  goes  without  saying 
that  this  cStage-dedication-i estival'  will  not  be  handed  over  to  our  well- 
looked-after  Court  and  Town  theatres.  Only  a  few  will  hear  the  work, 
and  its  final  destiny  will  be  to  please  him  who  once  graciously  awak- 
ened in  me  the  sleeping  germ  of  it." 

Once  more,  this  was  the  suffering  artist,  estranged  from  the  world, 
whom  Nietzsche,  in  his  currish  malice,  accused  of  pandering  to 
the  religious  prepossessions  of  the  ruling  powers  in  Germany!  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  precisely  because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
Parsifal  subject  that  he  deliberately  planned  to  exclude  from  the 
hearing  of  the  work  everyone  who  could  not  share  his  view  of  it  as 
a  "stage-dedication-drama"  —  that  is  to  say,  ninety-nine  per  cent 
of  his  fellow-Germans.  He  was  writing  it,  he  told  Cosima,  solely  for 
her:  he  had  lost  all  belief  in  the  "German  spirit":  the  new  work 
would  be  "pure  and  simple  nonsense  in  the  midst  of  our  contem- 
porary interests". 

Hiilsen's  attitude  towards  the  appeal  for  help  was  no  doubt  typical 
of  that  of  the  directors  of  the  German  theatres  as  a  whole.  He  coun- 
selled the  Kaiser  against  it,  on  the  grounds  that  the  Bayreuth  under- 
taking represented  "only  a  particular  specialty  of  musical  develop- 
ment", whereas  it  was  the  duty  of  an  Intendantto  be  "impartial"  and 
"objective"  in  his  furtherance  of  the  various  ends  of  art.  He  did  not 
exclude,  however,  the  possibility  of  something  good  coming  out  of 
the  projected  Music  School  at  Bayreuth  under  the  aegis  of  one  so 
gifted  and  energetic  as  Wagner.  But  so  lukewarm  a  recommenda- 
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tion  was  not  likely  to  quicken  the  sluggish  pulse  of  the  powers  that 
were  in  Berlin:  and  accordingly  support  of  this  newest  plan  of 
Wagner's  was  refused.3  Wliat  the  German  governments  in  general 
thought  of  him  at  that  time  was  incidentally  shown  during  the  pros- 
ecution of  a  certain  Count  Harry  Arnim  for  having  said  in  a  politi- 
cal article  that  "next  to  Wagner,  Bismarck  is  the  greatest  man  liv- 
ing today".  This  not  unhandsome  tribute  to  the  Chancellor  was  held 
to  be  legally  punishable  as  an  "insult"  to  Bismarck,  "since  Rich- 
ard Wagner  is  universally  regarded  as  a  man  suffering  from  meg- 
alomania". 

Diifflipp,  unable  to  extract  a  definite  decision  from  the  King, 
appears  to  have  maintained  silence  towards  Wagner  for  several 
weeks  after  the  composer's  departure  from  Munich.  So  on  the  19th 
September  Wagner  wrote  to  him  again,  saying  that  he  could  only 
surmise  that  insurmountable  obstacles  blocked  the  way  of  the  plan 
they  had  discussed  at  their  last  meeting.  He  had  no  longer  any  hope 
for  a  production  of  the  Ring  in  1878  in  Bayreuth  by  the  Munich 
forces;  and  with  that  hope,  of  course,  vanished  the  possibility  of 
the  deficit  being  met.  He  could  trust  now,  he  said,  only  to  a  Munich 
production  of  the  work  for  some  alleviation  of  his  financial  burden. 
For  himself,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year  he  could  not  face  again  single- 
handed  the  labours  and  disappointments  of  a  Bayreuth  festival  — 
with  the  whole  of  the  financial  and  administrative  work  falling  on 
his  shoulders,  and  at  the  end  of  it  all  the  disheartening  conviction 
that  as  soon  as  his  singers  and  players  got  back  to  their  homes  they 
would  forget  all  he  had  taught  them  at  such  murderous  cost  to  him- 
self. 

As  the  festival  of  1876  faded  more  and  more  into  a  mere  mem- 
ory, indeed,  he  became  increasingly  critical  of  the  defects  of  the 
performances.  His  dominant  idea  now  was  to  establish  in  Bayreuth 
the  Music  School  in  which  musical-dramatic  interpretation  should 
be  taught  from  the  foundations  upwards ;  with  the  forces  thus  trained 
for  him  he  planned,  in  a  moment  of  super-optimism,  to  give  model 
performances  of  all  his  works  during  the  next  few  years.  The  first 
two  years  of  study  would  be  devoted  to  the  .education  of  conductors, 
singers  and  players;  then  the  Flying  Dutchman,  Tarmhduser  and 
Lohengrin  would  be  given  in  1880,  Tristan  and  the  Meistersinger 
in  1881,  the  Ring  in  1882,  and  Parsifal  jn  1883.  This  was  the 

*  KGSB,  p.  92. ~  ~" 
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scheme  he  put  before  a  meeting  of  some  twenty  delegates  from  the 
Vereine  in  Bayreuth  on  the  15th  September,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  statutes  of  a  new  Patronatverein  were  drawn  up.  One  of  the 
delegates  was  Ludwig  Schemann,  the  future  apostle  of  Gobineau, 
who  met  Wagner  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time.  He  saw  a  good 
deal  of  him  then  and  in  the  following  y$ars?  and  he  records  a  fact 
that  always  struck  him  —  the  great  difference  between  Wagner's 
manner  in  a  small  circle  of  people  who  really  understood  him  and 
were  devoted  to  him  and  his  manner  in  more  miscellaneous  gath- 
erings. The  remark  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  summer  of 
1876,  when,  as  Schure  observed,  he  had  to  handle  diplomatically 
the  motley  crowd  that  surged  in  and  out  of  Wahnfried,  and  Nie- 
tzsche took  pettish  offence  at  not  finding  him  on  those  occasions  the 
Sarastro  whom  he  had  known  at  Triebschen.  To  the  delegates  he 
read  the  poem  of  Parsifal  —  a  thing  he  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  doing  at  one  of  Cosima's  crowded  receptions;  and  Schemann 
adds  his  testimony  to  that  of  many  people  who,  year  after  year, 
were  moved  by  Wagner's  incomparable  reading  of  his  own  works 
almost  beyond  anything  they  felt  afterwards  in  the  theatre.  Sche- 
mann particularly  remembered  twenty-five  years  later  the  effect  of 
Amfortas's  lament  in  Wagner's  sorrowfully  ecstatic  rendering  of 
it;  never  again,  he  says,  did  he  experience  a  comparable  emotion 
except  on  one  occasion  when  Karl  Hill  sang  the  scene  in  private.4 

4 

At  the  open  session,  held  on  the  stage  of  the  theatre,  Wagner  ad- 
dressed the  delegates  for  half  an  hour  before  he  read  out  his  de- 
tailed plan  for  the  School.5  Franz  Muncker  managed  to  take  the 
speech  down  in  shorthand,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Wagner  spoke 
very  rapidly. 

He  made  it  clear  that  it  was  only  through  stress  of  circumstances 
that  he  had  abandoned  his  primary  intention  of  giving  the  festival  of 
1876  before  the  Patrons  only  and  thrown  it  open  to  the  public.  But 
this  concession  of  his  had  placed  the  festival  in  a  false  light,  and 
exposed  him  and  his  Committee  to  the  charge  of  aiming  at  a  finan- 
cial success  of  the  ordinary  kind;  while  the  reports  of  the  Press, 

*  SERW,  p.  16  ff. 

*  This  <vrill  be  found  in  RWGS,  X,  16-18. 
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which  had  attended  only  the  first  cycle,  had  discouraged  people 
from  attending  the  second.  Even  the  majority  of  his  Patrons  did  not 
grasp  his  real  aim:  the  general  feeling  among  them  was,  "The  thing 
has  been  done;  it  has  been  a  great  success;  the  Kaiser  and  the 
princes  have  honoured  Wagner  with  their  presence:  what  more  does 
the  man  want?"  Whereas  his  sole  thought,  then  and  after,  had  been 
how  to  rescue  the  undertaking  from  this  falsifying  atmosphere  and 
restore  it  to  its  original  purity  of  conception. 

When  the  amount  of  the  deficit  became  known,  he  continued, 
everyone  had  failed  him.  In  November,  1876  he  had  sent  out  a 
printed  statement  of  the  case  to  the  Patrons:  the  only  practical  result 
of  it  all  was  that  "Herr  Pliiddemann's  aunt  in  Coblentz"  sent  him 
100  marks.  The  Munich  authorities  had  jibbed  at  taking  over  the 
Bayreuth  theatre,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  cost  them  much  more 
to  run  than  it  had  cost  him,  for  he  could  always  count  on  a  good  deal 
of  free  co-operation  on  the  part  of  his  artists :  moreover,  as  the  fes- 
tivals would  be  held  during  the  summer  months,  the  Intendanz 
would  be  in  the  peculiar  position,  so  far  as  singers  and  players  from 
the  Munich  theatre  were  concerned,  of  having  to  pay  them  twice 
over  during  their  holidays,  which  would  be  very  expensive.  The 
Reichstag,  and  even  the  Vereine,  having  proved  unhelpful,  his 
Committee  had  fancied  the  plan  of  public  admission  to  the  festivals 
by  ticket  —  which  would  mean  that  speculators  in  such  things  would 
at  once  get  busy,  as  they  had  done  in  1876  in  Bayreuth  itself,  even 
complimentary  passes  having  been  advertised  in  the  local  Tagblatt 
for  sale  at  high  prices!  Every  scheme  suggested,  however,  had 
foundered  on  some  rock  or  other,  and  in  the  end  he  had  had  to  try  to 
save  the  sinking  ship  by  his  own  efforts.  To  pay  off  the  most  pressing 
creditors  he  had  had  to  raise  a  personal  loan  of  32,000  marks  at  five 
per  cent  interest.8  The  London  concerts  had  brought  in  something 
more;  and  that  was  virtually  all.  The  Munich  Intendanz  had  offered 
to  shoulder  the  deficit  if  he  would  allow  the  Ring  to  be  given  there 
with  the  Bayreuth  decor.  But,  said  Wagner,  much  of  the  Bayreuth 
scenery  and  machinery  could  not  be  adapted  to  any  other  stage. 
Such  of  it  as  could  be  moved  was  already  the  property  of  King  Lud- 
wig  so  long  as  the  loan  granted  by  the  Kabinetskasse  remained  un- 
liquidated. As  for  granting  Munich  the  right  to  perform  the  Ring, 
that  right  was  already  the  King's  in  virtue  of  the  agreement  of  1864 ; 
8  This  was  evidently  in  connection  with  Cosima's  legacy  from  her  mother. 
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it  had  only  been  through  his  Majesty's  good  will,  indeed,  that  he 
had  been  able  to  give  the  work  in  Bayreuth. 

In  all,  the  King  had  advancced  some  200,000  marks  towards  the 
cost  of  the  theatre,,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  burden  of  the  huge 
deficit  on  the  festival  of  1876  now  lay  on  Wagner's  shoulders.  They 
had  accomplished  much :  they  owned  the  building,  they  had  proved 
the  necessity  of  such  a  theatre  in  such  a  place,  and  they  had  shown 
that  a  production  of  the  Ring  was  feasible.  But  beyond  this,  a  sec- 
ond festival  would  mean  their  starting  all  over  again  from  the  be- 
ginning. He  could  not  "invite"  a  second  time  the  co-operation  of  his 
artists.  Though  it  went  against  the  grain  with  him,  he  had  listened 
to  his  Committee's  suggestion  for  discharging  the  debt  of  the  first 
festival  by  giving  a  second  on  purely  business  lines,  and  he  had 
authorised  them  to  approach  the  singers  of  1876.  Many  of  them 
were  willing  to  come  again,  for  this  time  they  would  be  properly 
paid,  and  they  had  suggested  "not  bad"  figures  for  their  honoraria. 
But  others  had  declined  a  second  festival,  on  the  ground  that  their 
unfriendly  Intendants  would  not  grant  them  the  same  privilege  in 
the  matter  of  absence  as  in  1876.  In  view  of  all  these  difficulties  and 
risks  Wagner  must  be  excused  from  "playing  the  impresario"  again. 
His  ideal  still  was  to  create  an  art  and  found  a  style  of  a  type  impos- 
sible in  the  wretched  ordinary  German  theatre;  and  the  road  to  that 
goal  lay  through  the  projected  new  Music  School.  So  he  asked  the 
delegates  to  say  frankly  whether  they  would  be  content  to  work 
slowly  and  patiently  with  him  along  that  line,  or  whether  they 
merely  wanted  to  troop  to  Bayreuth  every  now  and  then  "to  see 
something  extraordinary".  If  the  latter,  then  it  would  be  better  for 
him  and  for  them  to  part  company  at  once.7 


'The  formal  plan  put  before  the  delegates  was  designed  to  train 
performers  not  only  for  Wagner's  works  but  for  "all  good  dra- 
matic works  of  distinctively  German  masters" ;  the  Bayreuth  course 
would  consist  first  of  all  of  an  education  in  "the  proper  mental  con- 
cepltion"  of  each  work  and  "the  higher  mode  of  rendering  it".  There 
was  also  to  be  a  school  for  higher  pianists,  who,  under  Wagner's 
own  guidance,  would  study  the  great  German  instrumental  works 
7  Muncker's  report  of  the  speech  mil  be  found  in  RWJK,  1886,  pp.  200-208. 
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with  a  view  to  becoming  conductors.  If  possible,  in  the  third  quarter 
of  1878  an  orchestra  was  to  be  got  together  to  study  both  purely 
instrumental  delivery  —  particularly  quartet  style  —  and  the  ac- 
companying of  dramatic  singers;  and  there  would  be  lectures  de- 
signed to  foster  an  understanding  of  the  true  "German  style"  nec- 
essary for  the  performance  of  German  music. 

But  this  scheme,  like  so  many  others  of  his,  foundered  on  the  rock 
of  his  compatriots'  indifference  to  his  lofty  ideal.  The  Press  and 
the  majority  of  the  professional  musicians  were  against  him.  The 
theatres  were  interested  in  him  only  commercially,  as  the  greatest 
box-office  attraction  of  the  day.  Several  of  them  wanted  only  the 
Valkyrie;  others  were  willing  to  undertake  the  whole  Ring,  but 
made  the  usual  maddening  stipulation  that  the  Valkyrie  should  be 
played  first.8  Of  his  larger  aims  no  one  seemed  to  have  any  under- 
standing; and  so,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  the  School,  the  financial  minimum  for  the  founding  of 
it  not  having  been  forthcoming.  On  the  8th  December  he  announced 
to  the  Patrons  and  the  members  of  the  Vereine  a  sort  of  "compen- 
sation" for  the  failure  of  the  School  plan  —  the  founding  of  a 
journal,  the  Bayreirther  Blatter,  that  should  serve  as  a  mouthpiece 
for  himself  and  those  who  thought  and  felt  with  him. 

It  was  the  realisation  of  an  idea  that  had  obsessed  him  for  many 
years.  He  found  an  editor  after  his  own  heart  in  Hans  von  Wolzogen, 
a  young  man  of  twenty-nine  in  1877  whose  private  means  enabled 
him  to  settle  permanently  in  Bayreuth  and  devote  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  Wagner.9  The  new  magazine,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  in  February,  1878,  was  intended  to  be  free  of  the  usual 
publishing  interests  and  of  dependence  on  advertisements  or  public 

8  Jauner  had  virtually  blackmailed  him,  in  the  end,  into  allowing  the  Valkyrie 
to  be  given  in  Vienna  on  the  5th  March  (1877),  the  price  for  the  concession  being 
Materna.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  Jauner  sent  Richter  to  Waimfried  to 
negotiate  for  the  remainder  of  the  Ring*  Richter  took  with  him  20,000  marks  as 
first  part-payment  for  the  rights.  Liszt,  who  was  staying  in  Wahnfried  at  the  time, 
tells  us  that  Wagner  rejected  the  proposal  and  the  money  categorically. 

A  few  days  later  Jauner  tried  blackmail  again.  Learning  that  Richtor  was  in- 
dispensable to  Wagner  for  the  London  concerts,  he  did  his  best  to  barter  his  Kapell- 
meister for  the  Ring  rights,  and  apparently  only  changed  his  tone  when  Wagner 
told  Richter  that,  if  Jauner  persisted  in  behaving  like  this,  he  himself  would  inform 
Prince  Hohenlohe  (Marie  Wittgenstein's  husband)  that  Vienna  would  never  get 
permission  to  give  the  Ring  so  long  as  Jauner  remained  director  of  the  Court  Theatre. 
(See  RWHR,  p.  155).  After  that,  thanks  in  part  to  Standhartner's  diplomacy,  re- 
lations with  Vienna  became  more  friendly. 

9  He  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in  1938. 
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sales.  Wagner  introduced  it  with  an  article  in  which  he  poured  out 
his  contempt  for  the  Press  and  the  public  of  the  big  cities.  Salvation, 
he  held,  could  come  only  from  the  tiny  towns  that  represented  the 
real  Germany,  and  from  a  nucleus  of  right-minded  people  who 
would  turn  their  backs  disdainfully  on  the  State  theatres,  the  High 
Schools  of  Music,  and  the  concert  halls  and  other  places  in  which 
bad  style  had  become  traditional.  And  at  the  end  of  his  article  he 
announced  Parsifal  for  the  summer  of  1880,  "in  circumstances 
similar  to  those  of  the  first  Ring  —  only  this  time,  make  no  mis- 
take about  it,  solely  among  ourselves!"  To  the  King,  at  the  year's 
end,  he  wrote: 

"I  have  no  more  hopes  for  that  'German  spirit'  in  which  I  placed  my 
trust  when  I  penned  the  dedication  of  my  Ring.  I  have  had  my  experi- 
ence, and  —  I  am  silent.  I  build  no  hope  either  on  Pommern  or  on  the 
Mark  Brandenburg,  or  on  any  other  province  of  this  curious  German 
Reich :  I  no  longer  build  any  hope  even  on  the  Margraviate  of  Bayreuth. 
I  simply  conclude  a  peace  with  the  world,  the  first  clause  of  which 
runs,  'Leave  me  in  quiet'!" 

All  he  asks  is  to  be  left  alone  to  cherish  the  consolatory  illusion  of 
his  Parsifal. 

6 

Meanwhile  they  had  been  doing  some  hard  thinking  in  Munich* 
Wagner's  idea  in  handing  over  the  Bayreuth  Ring  to  the  Intendanz 
had  been  that  something  might  be  spared  from  the  takings  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  Bayreuth  debt.  But,  as  Diifflipp  told  the  King  in 
October,  it  was  doubtful  whether  that  would  be  possible  unless  the 
whole  of  the  Bayreuth  apparatus,  scenery  and  costumes  could  be 
utilised  in  Munich,  as  otherwise  they  would  have  to  face  an  ex- 
penditure of  not  less  than  120,000  marks,  for  the  covering  of  which 
they  would  have  to  look  to  the  receipts.  Still,  there  was  a  manifest 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Intendanz  to  help  Wagner  in  some  way  or 
other.  Its  first  approach  to  him  had  not  been  conspicuously  gener- 
ous. In  November  (1877)  Feustel  saw  Perfall  in  Munich,  when  the 
Intendant  suggested  the  payment  to  Wagner  of  a  royalty  of  one  per 
cent  on  the  Court  Theatre  performances  of  his  works.  This  Feustel 
declined,  in  part,  no  doubt,  because  he  thought  it  niggardly  —  for 
the  Theatre  had  done  very  well  out  of  Wagner  —  but  laying  most 
stress  on  the  argument  that  it  would  mean  little  in  relation  to  the 
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large  Bayreuth  debt,  and  the  creditors  were  threatening  to  take 
action  at  the  end  of  the  year  if  their  claims  were  not  met  by  then. 
But  Feustel  saw  clearly  enough  that  it  was  only  by  way  of  royalties 
that  the  problem  would  ever  be  solved;  and  on  the  15th  January 
(1878)  he  laid  the  whole  case  before  Cosima  and  suggested  that 
she  should  write  direct  to  the  King.  Of  the  debt  of  147,851  marks, 
he  said,  49,823  had  now  been  paid  off,  leaving  a  balance  of  98,028 
marks  (exclusive  of  overdue  interest).  It  would  be  impossible,  he 
said,  for  him  to  stave  off  legal  proceedings  much  longer. 

"I  see  only  one  way  of  avoiding  a  catastrophe  ->-  for  the  Munich  Court 
Theatre  to  grant  your  husband  a  royalty  on  his  works  for,  say,  ten 
years,  with  a  total  of  10,000  marks  per  annum.  By  this  means  a  capital 
would  be  acquired  which,  with  the  addition  of  the  amount  received 
from  the  sale  of  the  restaurant,  would  liquidate  everything." 

On  the  16th,  evidently  at  FeustePs  verbal  suggestion,  Cosima, 
unknown  to  Wagner,  wrote  to  Ludwig,  enclosing  FeustePs  letter  and 
entreating  him  to  give  it  his  favourable  consideration.10  The  final 
decisive  step  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  Perfall,  who,  in  a  mem- 
orandum of  the  25th  to  the  King,  pointed  out  that  for  many  years 
the  Munich  Theatre  had  profited  handsomely  by  Wagner's  works 
without  the  composer  himself  having  benefited  financially.  He  there- 
fore suggested  that  Wagner  should  receive  a  royalty  of  ten  per  cent 
on  the  gross  receipts  from  all  future  performances  of  his  works 
until  the  Bayreuth  deficit  —  now  estimated,  he  says,  at  98,634 
marks  —  should  be  completely  covered,  and  that  Wagner  should 
agree  to  Parsifal  being  produced  either  in  Bayreuth  with  the  Mu- 
nich singers  and  orchestra  or  with  that  personnel  in  Munich  itself. 

At  the  commencement  of  1878  Diifflipp's  health  necessitated  his 
laying  down  an  office  which  he  had  discharged  for  so  many  years 
with  such  scrupulous  regard  for  the  King's  and  the  country's  inter- 
ests and  such  sympathy  and  patience  where  Wagner  was  con- 
cerned.11 He  was  succeeded  by  Ludwig  von  Biirkel,  the  government 
assessor  to  the  Department  of  Police.  Glasenapp  is  warm  in  his 
praise  of  this  gentleman's  "admiration  of  Wagner's  art  and  person", 
this  "able  and  adroit,  good  and  faithful  man  who  was  equally  un- 

10  The  two  letters  will  be  found  in  KLRWB,  IV,  217-8. 

u  He  seems  to  have  tendered  his  resignation  in  October,  1877.  Apparently  one 
of  his  reasons  for  resigning  was  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  acquiesce  in  a 
course  of  action  on  the  King's  part  that  was  bringing  him  nearer  every  year  to 
bankruptcy.  See  BLKB,  pp.  353,  594-595. 
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derstanding  of  and  equally  devoted  to  both  parties"  [the  King  and 
Wagner] .  The  modern  historians  of  Bavaria,  however,  see  him  in 
a  rather  different  light.  According  to  Bohm,  Burke!  did  not  share 
his  predecessor's  scruples  where  the  balancing  of  the  royal  finances 
was  concerned,  9 

"and  did  not  shrink  either  from  the  incurring  of  fresh  debts  or  from 
drawing  upon  the  trust  fund  left  by  King  Max  II,  thus  opening  out 
new  sources  of  revenue  for  a  short  time,  after  the  exhaustion  of  which 
he  retired,  covered  with  orders  and  titles,  leaving  the  Treasury  march- 
ing with  giant  strides  towards  ruin.  The  sources  tapped  in  this  way 
naturally  facilitated  a  more  generous  support  of  the  Bayreuth  under- 
taking, without  Wagner  incurring  any  of  the  blame  laid,  both  when 
the  crash  came  and  earlier,  by  Dufflipp,  a  part  of  the  Liberal  Press,  and 
all  true  friends  of  the  King  and  the  monarchy,  on  this  new  adviser  of 
the  crown." 


The  remainder  of  the  story  of  the  Bayreuth  debt  can  be  briefly 
told.  The  King's  letters  show  his  affection  and  admiration  for  Wag- 
ner to  have  been  as  warm  as  ever.  But  as  it  was  utterly  beyond  his 
power  to  help  him  financially  out  of  his  own  resources,  the  only 
means  of  salvation  was  the  one  indicated  by  PerfalL  On  the  31st 
March  (1878)  an  agreement  was  signed,  at  the  instance  of  the 
King,  between  the  Intendanz  and  the  Court  Secretariat  of  the  first 
part  and  Wagner  and  the  Bayreuth  Committee  of  the  second  part, 
the  clauses  of  which  may  be  summarised  as  follows : 

I.  The  Committee  certifies  that  the  outstanding  debt  in  respect 
of  the  festival  of  1876  amounts  to  98,634  marks,  65  pfennigs. 

II.  The  Committee  will  raise  ready  cash  to  repay  this  by  con- 
tracting a  loan  at  4^  (or  at  most  5)  per  cent  interest,  with  repay- 
ment of  the  principal  in  regular  instalments. 

III.  The  King  decrees  that  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  from 
all  performances  of  Wagner's  operas  in  the  Munich  Court  Theatre 
from  the  1st  January,  1878  shall  be  devoted  to  discharging  the  loan. 

IV.  Wagner  gives  the  Intendanz  the  assurance,  accepted  on  its 
behalf  by  the  Court  Secretariat,  that  he  long  ago  conveyed  to  his 
Majesty  the  right  to  produce  all  his  works  in  the  Court  Theatre  with- 
out payment,  and  recognises  that  the  concession  made  in  Clause  III 
is  a  wholly  voluntary  one  on  the  King's  part,  without  any  legal 
obligation. 
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V.  On  his  Majesty's  behalf  the  assurance  is  given  that  the  royal- 
ties referred  to  in  Clause  III  will  be  paid  until  the  debt  is  completely 
liquidated,  and  that  until  this  object  is  achieved  the  payments  made 
by  the  Intendanz  shall  not  be  less  than  6,000  marks  per  annum. 
When  the  debt  referred  to  in  Clause  I  is  fully  paid  off,  future  royal- 
ties shall  be  devoted  to  repaying  the  King's  advance  of  214,000 
marks. 

VI.  At  Wagner's  request,  the  assurance  is  given  on  behalf  of  his 
Majesty  that  if,  after  the  repayment  of  the  deficit  mentioned  in 
Clause  I,  the  yearly  stipend  of  8,000  florins  (13,715  marks)  now 
payable  to  him  should  be  suspended,  the  legal  royalties  on  the  per- 
formance of  his  operas  secured  him  by  the  Reich  enactment  of  the 
llth  June,  1870  shall  accrue  to  him  or  his  heirs. 

VII.  Wagner  and  the  Committee  undertake  that  they  will  try  to 
dismantle  and  sell  the  two  restaurants  near  the  Bayreuth  theatre  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  proceeds  to  go  towards  the  liquidation  of  the 
loan  referred  to  in  Clause  II ;  and  the  Court  Secretariat  is  to  be  kept 
fully  informed  with  regard  to  the  sale  and  supplied  with  the  rela- 
tive vouchers. 

VIII.  Wagner  contracts  with  the  Intendanz  that  the  first  perform- 
ance of  his  Parsifal  in  Bayreuth  shall  be  given  with  the  orchestra, 
the  singers  and  the  artistic  personnel  of  the  Court  Theatre,  which 
Theatre  shall  afterwards  have  unrestricted  right  to  produce  the 
work  without  any  further  obligation  as  regards  royalties  than  that 
set  forth  in  Clause  III. 

IX.  For  Parsifal,  Wagner  shall  be  at  liberty  to  supplement  the 
Munich  forces  from  outside  quarters  as  he  may  think  fit,  and  to 
keep  his  promises  with  regard  to  the  first  production  of  the  work 
already  made  to  the  members  of  the  Wagner  Vereine. 

X.  All  expenses  for  the  Parsifal  rehearsals  and  performances 
in  Bayreuth,  together  with  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  building, 
fire  insurance,  etc.  until  1880  la  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  funds 
in  hand  for  those  purposes, 

XL  The  Court  Secretariat  will  guarantee  to  the  granters  of  the 
loan  referred  to  in  Clause  II  that  the  royalties  set  forth  in  Clauses 
III  and  V  will  be  duly  paid  to  them  until  the  whole  loan  is  dis- 
charged. 

12  The  projected  year  for  the  first  performance. 
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Glasenapp  gives  Feustel,  Muncker  and  Biirkel  the  whole  credit 
for  this  agreement  of  the  31st  March.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  hand, 
if  any,  Biirkel  had  in  the  discussions  that  culminated  in  the  agree- 
ment. It  is  certain  that  the  new  Court  Secretary  was  well-disposed 
towards  Wagner  from  the  start  —  perhaps  because  he  saw  that 
friendliness  to  him  would  be  a  sure  passport  to  the  King's  favour. 
Glasenapp  implies  that  it  was  Cosima's  letter  of  the  16th  January 
to  the  King  that  turned  the  scales.  Perf  all's  memorandum  to  Ludwig 
of  the  25th  January,  however,  contains  no  suggestion  of  any  pres- 
sure from  above.  On  the  contrary,  it  says  that  "after  ripe  reflection", 
following  on  FeusteFs  appeal  for  help  in  the  preceding  December, 
Perfall  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Wagner  should  be  helped, 
and  accordingly,  having  regard  to  the  profits  the  Theatre  had  made 
out  of  the  composer's  works,  he  "recommends"  the  payment  to  him 
of  a  royalty  of  ten  per  cent  on  future  performances.  It  was  not  until 
the  27th  —  i.e.,  after  the  receipt  of  PerfalFs  memorandum  —  that 
the  King  replied  to  Cosima,  saying  that  immediately  after  receiving 
her  letter  he  had  communicated  with  his  Court  Secretary,  who 
would  at  once  proceed,  with  Feustel  and  Perfall,  to  arrange  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  Bayreuth  debt  in  the  manner  suggested.  Glase- 
napp, of  course,  would  be  none  too  willing  to  give  Perfall  any  credit 
for  good  intentions  where  Wagner  was  concerned. 

8 

This,  then,  was  the  sharply  realistic  ending  to  Wagner's  dream 
in  1850  of  "the  German  spirit"  voluntarily  "co-operating"  with 
him  in  the  achievement  of  his  ideal!  In  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
words,  it  was  he  who  paid  for  conferring  Bayreuth  on  a  frigid  and 
largely  hostile  German  world.18  But  at  any  rate,  thanks  to  the  only 
man  who  really  understood  him  —  the  "mad"  King  of  Bavaria  — 
he  could  now  sleep  at  night  unracked  by  cares  of  all  kinds,  and  de- 
vote what  remained  of  his  health  to  the  completion  of  his  Parsifal. 
It  was  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  that  he  wrote  to  Feustel  on  the 
3rd  February, 

w  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  exactly  how  much  would  have  accrued  to 
Wagner  between  the  date  of  the  agreement  of  1864  and  the  year  1878  had  he  re- 
ceived royalties  on  all  the  performances  of  his  works  in  Munich  during  those  fourteen 
years.  Perhaps,  if  we  knew  all  the  facts,  it  would  turn  out  that  he  had  fully  earned 
his  " stipend". 
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"For  today,  dear  friend,  I  wish  to  express  my  glad  thanks  to  you  for 
the  extraordinary  patience,  wisdom  and  energy  you  have  displayed 
in  dealing  with  my  sorry  position  as  regards  the  Bayreuth  deficit;  al- 
though it  is  the  King's  noble  friendship  for  me  that  has  achieved  the 
result,  it  is  to  your  efforts  that  I  owe  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
it.  This  satisfactory  turn  is  all  the  more  agreeable  to  me  as  fundament- 
ally it  is  owing  to  the  expected  success  of  my  own  work  that  we  are 
now  provided  with  the  means  to  stand  up  against  the  dreadful  material 
results  of  the  year  1876.  That  is  honourable  .  .  .  The  chief  gain  is 
that  now  I  shall  be  able  to  devote  myself  to  new  creation  with  the 
equanimity  without  which  the  good  spirits  take  flight  from  us  queer 
'geniuses'  "-1* 

The  agreement  of  the  31st  March,  1878  was  obviously  a  business 
document  designed  to  cover,  as  business  documents  should,  all  pos- 
sible contingencies.  There  was  never  any  real  fear  that  the  King 
would  permit  a  public  performance  of  Parsifal  in  Munich:  he  had 
too  much  respect  for  Wagner's  wishes  for  that.  But  after  Wagner's 
death  he  gave  orders  (in  September,  1883) ,  for  the  work  to  be  pro- 
duced three  times  for  him  alone  in  the  Court  Theatre  in  the  spring 
of  1884.  (He  had  not  attended  the  Bayreuth  performances  of  1882) . 
He  had  hoped  to  hear  it  with  the  Bayreuth  cast,  but  when  the  time 
came  Materna,  Scaria  and  Winkelmann  broke  their  contracts  with 
Munich  for  the  sake  of  more  profitable  engagements  in  America. 
For  the  rest,  the  three  performances,  which  took  place  on  the  3rd, 
5th  and  7th  May,  1884,  were  given  mainly  with  the  Bayreuth  forces. 
Levi  conducted,  and  Fritz  Brandt  (son  of  Karl  Brandt)  and  others 
of  the  Bayreuth  personnel  were  in  charge  of  the  scenic  arrangements. 
The  Bayreuth  scenery  and  apparatus  were  borrowed.  Further  pri- 
vate performances  followed  on  the  5th  and  7th  November,  1884 
and  the  26th,  27th  and  29th  April,  1885;  these  were  mainly  en- 
trusted to  the  Munich  forces.  (The  King  died  in  June,  1886).  The 
cost  of  the  performances  in  May  1884  was  67,735  marks ;  that  of 
the  November  performances  of  the  same  year  100,887  marks. 

In  an  article,  Schatullen-Geheimnisse  Wahnfrieds,  in  the  Rhei- 
nisch-Westfalische  Zeitung  of  the  3rd  September,  1933,  Josef  M. 
Jurinek  gave  the  authentic  figures  from  the  Wahnfried  account- 
books  of  the  theatre  royalties  earned  by  the  Wagner  operas  during 
the  thirty  years  from  1883  (the  year  of  the  composer's  death)  to 

14  The  documents  relating  to  the  long  negotiations  with  Munich  will  be  found  in 
RLW,  II,  161-183. 
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the  centenary  of  his  birth,  1913.  The  figures  testify  to  Wagner's 
enormous  popularity  and  his  financial  value  to  the  opera  houses  of 
the  world,  more  particularly  when  it  is  taken  into  account  that,  as 
Jurinek  says, 

"eleven  of  the  largest  German  Court  (or  State)  Theatres  paid,  in 
general,  no  royalties  on  Wagner's  older  works,  as  the  Master  had  sur- 
rendered his  scores  to  these  theatres  in  return  for  a  first  and  final  pay- 
ment of  10  louisdor.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  theatres  paid  a  royalty 
of  only  three  per  cent." 

The  royalties  received  from  1883-1913  totalled  6,120,193 
marks.  The  figures  for  Munich  for  1892,  1893,  1894  and  1895  are 
apparently  not  available,  but  are  estimated  at  175,000  marks.  The 
grand  total  from  Munich  alone  is  590,000  marks.  On  the  whole,  the 
town  did  very  well  out  of  Wagner. 

It  may  be  added,  for  the  benefit  of  the  malicious-minded,  that 
the  Wagner  family  has  never  profited  by  a  pfennig  from  the  Bay- 
reuth  festivals.  The  receipts  have  been  handed  over  to  the  Festival 
Fund;  the  expenses  have  been  borne  privately.  "I  know",  said  Juri- 
nek, "the  total  amount  expended  up  to  1914,  but  am  pledged  to 
silence  with  regard  to  it,  as  Wahnfried  'does  not  wish  to  make  a 
parade  of  sacrifices'." 
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•  TlROM  1877  onwards  all  was  going  well  with  the  Ring  so  far  as 
J?  the  German  theatres  were  concerned.  Schwerin,  a  town  of  no 
great  size,  gave  the  Valkyrie  with  enormous  success  in  January, 

1878,  special  trains  bringing  in  enthusiasts  from  many  places  in 
the  neighbourhood,  including  Berlin.  For  a  long  time  Wagner  was 
plagued  by  requests  for  the  Valkyrie.,  either  alone  or  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  a  complete  Ring.  With  Schwerin,  as  with  Vienna,  he  had  had 
to  give  way  on  this  point,  for  there  also  he  was  powerless  in  the 
hands  of  the  blackmailers,  the  Schwerin  theatre  having  demanded 
the  Valkyrie  as  the  price  for  Hill's  release  for  the  London  concerts 
of  1877;  whereupon  other  opera  houses,  not  knowing  the  special 
circumstances,  assumed  that  they  were  entitled  to  a  similar  conces- 
sion. Vienna,  after  some  twenty-five  performances  of  the  Valkyrie9 
ventured  upon  the  Rhinegold  towards  the  end  of  January,  1878,  but 
did  not  achieve  the  Gotterdammerung  until  February  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  Weimar,  Cologne,  Mannheim,  Brunswick  and  Hamburg 
made  intrepid  nibbles  at  this  or  that  section  of  the  work  in  1878  and 

1879.  Munich  produced  Siegfried,  with  a  new  decor  by  Jank  and 
Doll,  on  the  10th  June,  1878,  the  Gotterdammerung  following  on 
the  15th  September;  both  works  were  conducted  by  Hermann  Levi, 
The  whole  Ring  was  given  in  Munich  in  November  of  that  year,  and 
repeated  in  May,  1879  and  later.  Some  private  performances  were 
also  given  for  King  Ludwig;  and  it  was  in  one  of  these  that  Ferdi- 
nand Jager,  a  young  tenor  who  was  to  be  closely  associated  in  after 
years  not  only  with  the  Wagner  works  but  with  the  songs  of  Hugo 
Wolf,  appeared  as  Siegfried. 

In  January,  1878  the  irrepressible  Neumann  had  turned  up  once 
more  at  Wahnfried,  and  gone  away  with  a  contract  in  his  pocket 
for  a  production  of  the  Ring  in  Leipzig,  the  Rhinegold  and  Valkyrie 
to  be  given  on  the  28th  and  29th  April,  Siegfried  and  the  Gotter- 
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ddmmerung  on  the  21st  and  22nd  September.  Wagner,  who  had 
soon  seen  that.Neumann,  a  rare  combination  of  the  idealist  and  the 
practician,  was  a  man  to  be  relied  upon,  became  so  docile  in  his 
tactful  hands  as  to  write  down  the  contract  from  his  dictation:  it 
provided  for  a  ten  per  cent  royalty  on  the  takings,  with  an  advance 
of  10,000  marks,  to  be  paid  in  three  instalments  between  the  date 
of  the  signing  of  the  contract  and  the  1st  April,  1879,  and  liqui- 
dated by  a  deduction  of  half  the  royalties  as  they  fell  due  until  the 
whole  pre-payment  was  covered.  The  agreement  was  carried  out 
by  Neumann  down  to  the  last  detail,  each  section  of  the  work  being 
produced  on  the  precise  date  specified,  with  Sucher  as  conductor. 
He  had  assembled  a  company  that  brought  to  light  more  than  one 
young  artist  who  was  later  to  achieve  fame,  among  them  Joseph 
Lederer  (Siegmund),  Marie  Widl  (Brynhilde),  Julius  Lieban  (the 
incomparable  Bayreuth  Mime  of  later  years),  and  a  young  man 
who  had  been  playing  among  the  second  violins  at  Vienna,  and 
whom  Neumann,  on  the  recommendation  of  Otto  Dessoff,  took  on 
first  of  all  as  chorus  master.  His  name  was  Artur  Nikisch. 

To  the  Ring  rehearsals  Wagner  sent  Richter  and  Seidl  to  spy 
out  the  land.  They  went  prepared  to  curse,  but  remained  to  pray: 
"Magnificent!"  Richter  wired  to  Wagner;  "Neumann  has  done 
marvellously  I"  For  the  Siegfried  and  Gotterddmmerung  perform- 
ances Wagner  tried  to  induce  Neumann  to  substitute  Seidl  for 
Sucher  as  conductor;  but  to  this  he  could  not  consent,  nor  was  it 
possible  for  him  to  engage  Jager  as  Siegfried,  as  the  composer  had 
suggested.  Unger,  towards  whom  Wagner  had  cooled  a  good  deal 
since  his  experiences  with  him  in  London,  sang  Siegfried  in  the  final 
sections  of  the  tetralogy  in  Leipzig.  Seidl,  in  whom  Wagner,  as  he 
told  Forster,  had  now  more  confidence  than  in  any  other  conductor, 
obtained  an  appointment  in  Vienna,  where,  however,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  he  was  not  a  success.  Later  he  became  closely  associ- 
ated with  Neumann,  who  summed  him  up,  when  writing  his  mem- 
oirs, as  "one  of  the  most  highly  gifted  of  Wagner  conductors".1 


"The  battle  of  Leipzig",  as  Wagner  gaily  called  it,  having  been 

thus  brilliantly  won,  Neumann  now  planned  to  repeat  his  Ring  per- 

1  In  the  English  edition  this  becomes  "  the  most  wonderful  of  Wagner  conductors". 
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formances  at  the  Berlin  Opera.  Wagner  approved  of  the  project, 
but,  having  no  faith  in  the  Berlin  authorities,  made  it  a  condition 
that  the  performances  should  be  given  with  the  Leipzig  orchestra. 
"I  assure  you",  he  wrote  to  Neumann,  "that  in  no  circumstances 
short  of  a  complete  transformation  in  Berlin,  the  general  director- 
ship [Hiilsen]  included,  will  I  entrust  my  Nibelungen  to  the  Prus- 
sian Royal  Opera."  Neumann  foresaw  that  both  in  Berlin  and  in 
Leipzig  objections  would  be  raised  to  the  employment  of  the  Leip- 
zig orchestra,  but  he  loyally  pledged  himself  not  to  run  counter  to 
Wagner's  wishes  in  any  way.  For  the  time  being,  consequently,  the 
project  came  to  nothing. 

Neumann  then  thought  of  the  Viktoria  Theatre  as  the  best  locale 
for  his  ambitious  Berlin  venture,  in  which,  in  May,  1881,  Materna 
was  to  be  the  Brynhilde,  Therese  Vogl  the  Sieglinde,  Vogl  the  Loge 
and  Siegmund,  Jager  the  Siegfried,  and  Otto  Schelper  the  Wotan 
and  Hagen;  the  orchestra,  under  Seidl,  would  be  a  combination  of 
the  Leipzig  and  the  Meiningen  forces.  Neumann,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  informed  Hiilsen  of  this  scheme,  and  received  the  reply 
that  although  Hiilsen  still  regarded  the  Valkyrie  as  the  only  feasible 
section  of  the  Ring,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  convinced  by  Neu- 
mann's arguments:  "if  I  cannot  hinder  the  production  of  the  Nibe- 
lungen in  Berlin,  I  would  prefer  it  to  be  in  my  theatre  rather  than 
in  the  Viktoria."  After  a  long  conference  with  Neumann  he  prom- 
ised to  lay  the  "sublime  plan"  before  the  Kaiser,  without  whose 
sanction  nothing  further  could  be  done.  This  sanction  was  obtained ; 
but  meanwhile,  apparently,  Hiilsen  had  begun  to  have  his  doubts 
as  to  the  "technical  details"  —  "the  more  I  think  about  the  mat- 
ter, the  less  I  believe  it  possible  to  get  a  technical  production  worthy 
of  the  Royal  Opera  House." 

Thereupon  Neumann  went  to  Bayreuth  to  acquaint  Wagner  with 
the  newest  developments.  Wagner  at  first  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  Royal  Opera,  but  was  won  over  in  the  end  by  Cosima 
and  Neumann,  the  latter  assuring  him  that  he  also  would  decline 
to  work  with  Berlin  unless  he  were  convinced  that  the  production 
would  be  in  accordance  with  Wagner's  wishes.  On  the  30th  Novem- 
ber (1880)  he  put  his  case  frankly  and  uncompromisingly  before 
Hiilsen.  He  wanted  to  be  sure  that,  in  view  of  the  Director's  notori- 
ous coolness  towards  the  Ring,  and  other  forces  in  the  Opera  House 
being  known  to  be  ill-disposed  towards  Wagner,  he  could  count  on 
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sufficient  enthusiasm  inside  the  theatre  if  difficulties  arose :  if  Hiil- 
sen  thought  these  would  prove  insurmountable  he  was  to  say  so 
candidly  then  and  there.  Hulsen's  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  while  he 
could  not  guarantee  "enthusiasm"  on  his  own  part  he  would  do  his 
best,  though  after  what  Brandt  had  told  him  he  was  doubtful  about 
the  possibility  of  the  solution  of  the  technical  problems  of  the  Ring 
on  the  Berlin  stage.  But  reading  between  the  lines,  he  continued,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  Neumann  wished  to  withdraw  his  offer  because 
Wagner  was  set  on  the  performances  taking  place  in  the  Viktoria 
Theatre.  (This,  of  course,  was  not  the  case  now).  On  the  5th  De- 
cember Neumann  inspected  the  Royal  Opera  stage  with  his  Leipzig 
machinist  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  would  be  well  there. 
Then  a  fresh  difficulty  arose;  he  had  to  insist  on  both  rehearsals 
and  performances  being  conducted  by  Seidl,  but  this,  it  appeared, 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the  regulation  prohibiting  the  Opera 
orchestra  from  playing  under  anyone  but  a  Kapellmeister  with  a 
royal  appointment.  This  little  problem  was  solved,  however,  by 
Seidl  being  given,  with  the  Kaiser's  consent,  a  Berlin  engagement 
for  three  months. 

Then  Hiilsen  threw  fresh  grit  into  the  machinery.  He  proposed, 
he  said,  to  wire  to  Wagner  that  it  was  settled  that  the  Ring  should 
be  produced  with  a  combination  of  the  Berlin  and  Leipzig  orches- 
tras under  Seidl,  provided  Hiilsen  were  granted  the  right  to  give  the 
'Valkyrie*  alone  later.  Knowing  Wagner  as  he  did,  Neumann  warned 
the  Director  against  this  step:  Wagner  would  not  vouchsafe  a  reply, 
he  told  him,  for  the  request  was  equivalent  to  saying  to  him,  "Your 
Rhinegold9  Siegfried  and  Gotterdammerung  are  worthless".  "He 
must  reply",  said  Hiilsen;  "it  would  be  rude  of  him  not  to.*'  But  at 
their  next  meeting  he  had  to  confess  that  Neumann  had  been  right: 
"the  fellow  hasn't  replied.  I  shall  have  to  inform  his  Majesty."  On 
the  9th  December  a  telegram  reached  Neumann  from  Berlin  — 
"Certain  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  plan.  Definite 
decision  Monday";  this  was  followed  on  the  llth  by  another  — 
''Regret  to  say  I  must  withdraw  irrevocably.  Forgive  me,  but  it  can't 
be  helped/'  A  request  on  Neumann's  part  for  a  personal  talk  was 
bluntly  refused ;  and  in  a  following  letter  Hiilsen  explained  that  the 
Kaiser  had  agreed  with  him  that  "the  question  of  the  conductor" 
and  "the  unbecoming  behaviour  of  the  composer"  had  between  them 
"turned  the  scale".  Hiilsen  had  been  further  annoyed  by  some  "dis- 
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reputable  sheet"  or  other  having  given  the  affair  an  unpleasant  pub- 
licity, perhaps  on  the  strength  of  gossip  it  had  picked  up  at  the 
Landvogt  restaurant. 

That  is  the  story  as  told  by  Neumann  in  his  memoirs.  Recently 
some  fresh  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  matter.3  It  appears  that 
there  had  been  a  cabal  against  the  scheme  among  the  leading  sing- 
ers of  the  Opera.  On  the  9th  December  a  circular  signed  by  Betz, 
Lilli  Lehmann,  Mathilde  Mallinger,  Niemann  and  the  basso  buffo 
August  Fricke  had  been  distributed  among  the  company,  inviting 
them  to  a  meeting  at  Betz's  house  on  the  llth  to  discuss  the  implied 
insult  to  them  all  in  this  plan  to  give  the  Ring  in  Berlin  with  "f  orces 
from  outside",  and  to  consider  what  means  they  could  devise  to 
ward  off  a  "calamity"  of  that  sort.  After  the  meeting  a  letter  was 
sent  to  Hiilsen  informing  him  of  the  "shattering  effect'7  on  the  sig- 
natories to  it  of  the  news  that  the  Ring  was  to  be  given  in  May,  1881 
under  Neumann's  direction,  with  singers  imported  from  Munich 
and  other  towns,  some  of  the  local  singers,  the  Royal  Opera  orches- 
tra and  chorus,  and  Seidl  as  conductor.  This  portentous  document 
was  signed  by  Marianne  Brandt,  Lilli  Lehmann,  Minna  Lammert,. 
Mathilde  Mallinger,  Wilma  von  Voggenhuber,  Betz,  Niemann, 
Fricke  and  fifteen  others.3 

Hiilsen,  in  his  reply,  opined  that  the  decision  of  the  Kaiser  and 
himself  with  regard  to  the  Ring  production  would  not  have  had  so 
shattering  an  effect  on  the  Berlin  singers  but  for  the  gossip  current 
in  certain  beer  houses  frequented  by  the  male  members  of  the  com- 
pany, gossip  reprinted,  with  embellishments,  in  some  irresponsible 
sheets  for  the  delectation  of  the  scandal-hungry  public.  Though  he 
was  under  no  obligation,  he  said,  to  account  to  the  Opera  personnel 
for  his  way  of  directing  the  theatre,  he  would  tell  them  frankly  the 
facts  of  the  case.  For  his  own  part  he  regarded  a  production  of  the 
Ring  in  its  entirety  as  a  pre-requisite  step  towards  getting  the  com- 
poser's permission  to  give  the  Valkyrie,  "which  in  my  opinion  is 
the  only  section  of  the  tetralogy  likely  to  maintain  its  place  in  the 
repertory".  As  for  the  present  plan,  it  was  his  conviction  that  it 
could  not  be  carried  through  without  some  reinforcement  of  the 
local  personnel;  and  as  for  the  decor,  that  was  a  matter  not  within 

2  In  an  article  by  A.  Laszlo,  Betz's  son-in-law,  on  Die  gcplanlen  Aviffiihrungen  des 
Nibelungenringes  auf  der  Berliner  KgL  Opernbuhne,  in  the  Signale  of  the  28th  May, 
1930. 

8  JLiUi  Lehmenn  fe  discreetly  silent  about  this  matter  in  her  memoirs. 
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the  competence  of  the  malcontents.  He  had  not  been  pleased,  how- 
ever, with  Wagner's  insistence  on  the  engagement  of  Seidl,  nor 
with  the  composer's  "unbecoming  conduct"  in  not  replying  to  his 
enquiry  regarding  the  Valkyrie;  so  after  taking  all  the  circum- 
stances into  consideration  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Ring  production  was  "impossible",  and  had  advised  the  Kaiser  ac- 
cordingly. From  the  remainder  of  his  letter  it  is  fairly  clear  that 
while  Hiilsen  resented  the  singers'  attempt  to  dictate  to  him  he  was 
secretly  glad  that  they  had  given  him  so  plausible  an  excuse  for 
closing  down  on  the  negotiations  with  Neumann.4 

Ten  years  earlier  an  incident  like  this  would  have  fretted  and 
embittered  Wagner;  but  now,  preoccupied  with  Parsifal  as  he  was, 
he  could  take  it  all  calmly.  He  remained  mostly  undisturbed  also 
by  another  and  more  serious  matter  —  his  final  breach  with  Nie- 
tzsche, which  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1878. 


In  Ecce  Homo  Nietzsche  paints  a  heroic  picture  of  the  breach  as 
he  chose  to  see  it  some  years  later.  He  tells  us,  in  his  usual  grandilo- 
quent style,  that  when  Human,  Ail-too  Human  was  published  he 
sent  two  copies  to  Bayreuth. 

"Thanks  to  a  miracle  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  Chance,  there 
reached  me  simultaneously  a  fine  copy  of  the  Parsifal  text,  with  an  in- 
scription from  Wagner  —  *To  his  dear  Friend  Friedrich  Nietzsche, 
from  Richard  Wagner,  Higher  Ecclesiastical  Councillor'.  In  this  cross- 
ing of  the  two  books  I  seemed  to  hear  an  ominous  note.  Did  it  not 
sound  as  if  two  swords  had  crossed?  At  all  events  we  hoth  felt  it  to  be 
so,  for  each  of  us  remained  silent.  At  about  this  time  the  first  Bay- 
reuther  Blatter  appeared:  then  I  understood  for  what  it  had  become 
high  time.  Incredible!  Wagner  had  turned  pious." 

The  harmless  banter  of  the  "Ecclesiastical  Councillor"  was  lost 
on  him;  the  flippancy  of  it,  the  suggestion  that  Wagner  was  pok- 
ing fun  at  him  —  at  him,  Friedrich  Nietzsche!  —  was  an  outrage. 

*  Betz,  of  course  —  "the  matador",  as  Wagner  called  him  —  could  not  let  the 
opportunity  go  by  to  bellow  back  at  Hiilsen  that  his  personal  honour  had  been  out- 
raged by  the  suggestion  that  he  frequented  beer  houses,  and  that  he  would  not  have 
his  private  life  criticised  by  anyone,  even  the  Herr  Director  himself.  His  letter  of 
the  17th  December  reminds  us  curiously  of  that  of  the  1st  September,  1869  to 
PerfaU  &  propos  of  the  Munich  Bhinegold.  The  man  was  evidently  an  arrogant,  ill- 
tempered  bully,  bursting  with  a  sense  of  his  own  importance,  and  always  looking 
about  him  for  a  grievance  and  a  pretext  for  throwing  his  weight  about.  / 
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But  there  was  no  "crossing  of  swords".  The  Parsifal  poem  was  sent 
to  Nietzsche  in  the  last  days  of  1877:  Hujnan,  Ail-too  Human  was 
not  published  until  May,  1878;  so  that  the  swords  missed  each 
other  by  a  matter  of  more  than  four  months.5  As  usual,  Nietzsche  is 
quite  untrustworthy  as  regards  his  facts,  owing  to  his  habit  of  melo- 
dramatising  himself  and  Wagner  in  his  later  years  and  casting  him- 
self for  the  star  role.  In  1878  his  reactions  were  not  at  all  those 
with  which  he  credited  —  or  discredited  —  himself  ten  years  later, 
as  is  shown  by  his  letter  of  the  4th  January  (1878)  to  his  friend 
Seydlitz.  In  this  he  discussed  the  lately  arrived  Parsifal  poem  quite 
objectively,  even  if  his  excursion  into  prophecy  was  far  from  happy. 
Its  Christianism,  he  said,  was  alien  to  him  as  a  lover  of  the  Greek 
spirit;  and  on  that  matter,  of  course,  he  had  every  right  to  his  own 
point  of  view.  He  blundered  badly,  however,  as  to  the  practicability 
of  the  opera. 

"Much  that  is  bearable  by  the  inner  eye",  he  opined,  "will  hardly  be 
tolerable  in  performance :  think  of  our  actors  praying,  trembling,  with 
ecstatically  straining  throats.  The  interior  of  the  Castle  of  the  Grail 
cannot  be  effective  on  the  stage,  any  more  than  the  wounded  swan.  All 
these  fine  inventions  belong  to  the  epic,  and,  as  I  have  said,  are  for  the 
inner  eye.  The  language  reads  like  a  translation  from  a  foreign  tongue. 
But  the  situations  and  the  enchainment  of  them  —  is  not  all  this  poetry 
of  the  highest  kind?  Is  it  not  a  last  challenge  to  music?"  ° 

Plainly  he  was  not  so  rabidly  prejudiced  at  that  time  against  the 
work  as  he  became  later.  Nor  is  there  anything  here  of  the  tone  that 
makes  most  of  his  public  references  to  Wagner  in  the  latest  years  so 
offensive.  Much  as  he  disliked  the  religious  milieu  of  the  opera,  in 
1878  he  could  at  all  events  make  an  effort  to  see  it  in  the  terms 
that  alone  really  matter,  those  of  an  aim  set  and  an  aim  achieved 
in  art.  And  if  for  the  most  part  he  failed  in  this,  it  was  an  honest 
and  not  in  the  least  discreditable  failure.  Billow  went  astray  in 
somewhat  similar  fashion  when,  in  his  letter  to  Cosima  thanking 
her  for  a  presentation  copy  of  the  poem,  he  jibbed  at  the  words  with 

*  Constrained  to  admit  this,  Frau  Forster-Nietzsche  pleads  that  possibly  her 
brother  had  confused  the  date  of  the  despatch  of  his  book  to  Wagner  with  the  date 
of  his  sending  part  of  the  manuscript  to  the  publisher.  "In  general  his  memory  for 
facts  was  defective,  which  accounts  for  many  errors.  His  mind  was  continually 
occupied  with  such  momentous  problems  that  actual  events  did  not  impress  them- 
selves on  it."  Well  and  good;  but  she  never  had  any  hesitation  in  relying  on  this 
faulty  memory  of  his  whenever  it  suited  her  purpose  to  do  so 

6  NGB,  I,  421. 
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which  the  stage  action  of  the  first  act  closes,  the  words  in  which  the 
disappointed  Gurnemanz  roughly  dismisses  the  long-mute  Parsifal: 

Thou  art  no  more  than  a  fool ! 

Hie  thee  hence,  get  thee  gone  from  us ! 

Take  this  from  Gurnemanz : 
leave  thou  our  swans  for  the  future  alone, 

and  seek  thyself,  gander,  a  goose. 

To  no  one  in  the  theatre  today  does  it  occur  to  smile  when  he  hears 
those  last  two  lines:  the  verbal  homeliness  of  them  is  spiritually 
transfigured,  as  Cosima  rightly  noted  in  her  diary  after  receiving 
Billow's  letter,  by  the  music  that  follows  them  —  the  soft,  heart- 
searching  throb  of  the  wistful  "Pity"  theme  from  the  mystic  heights 
of  the  hall.  It  was  impossible,  of  course,  for  Billow  or  Nietzsche  or 
anyone  else  to  realise  years  in  advance  how  the  music  of  the  opera 
would  again  and  again  achieve  a  conviction  which  the  mere  reader 
of  the  poem  might  judge  to  be  a  priori  impossible. 

4 

Only  Nietzsche  is  to  blame  for  the  unpleasant  portrait  he  un- 
wittingly paints  of  himself  in  the  last  writings  of  his  devoted  to 
Wagner.  His  behaviour  in  1878  had  been  dignified  and  delicate. 
Though  he  could  have  no  doubt  by  now  that  his  way  and  Wagner's 
must  henceforth  diverge,  he  still  loved  the  older  man  and  respected 
his  idealism  and  his  towering  genius  too  much  to  be  vulgarly  dis- 
courteous to  him.  He  parted  from  him,  indeed,  with  a  great  deal  of 
regret  at  its  being  inevitable,  for  his  own  conscience'  sake,  that  he 
should  have  to  alienate  him  by  his  scientific  f  reethinking.  For  Wag- 
ner, too,  the  feeling  that  the  idyll  of  love,  friendship  and  confidence 
that  had  begun  at  Triebschen  was  now  at  an  end  was  at  first  very 
painful.  One  day  he  could  say  angrily  to  Cosima,  "It  is  no  great 
honour  to  me  that  this  man  has  praised  me"  —  a  sentiment  to  which 
posterity  has  given  its  cordial  assent,  —  but  on  the  morrow  she 
would  find  him  grieving  over  what  he  regarded  as  Nietzsche's  "de- 
fection", over  the  gradual  narrowing  of  the  always  small  circle  in 
which  he  felt  he  was  understood,  and  in  which  he  could  bestow  affec- 
tion and  have  it  returned;  and  Cosima  has  testified  that  for  a  while 
this  "defection"  tortured  him  even  in  his  dreams. 

At  first  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  read  the  book  through, 
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though  he  seems  to  have  done  so  a  little  later.  We  can  see  now  that 
in  more  than  one  quarter  the  suspicion  was  already  forming,  among 
the  people  who  stood  nearest  to  Nietzsche,  that  all  was  not  well  with 
him  mentally.  In  June,  1878,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Human,  Ail- 
too  Human,,  Wagner  received  a  visit  from  Dr.  Otto  Eiser,  a  Frank- 
fort physician  whom  Nietzsche  had*  recently  consulted  with  benefit 
to  himself;  and  from  a  letter  of  mid- June  from  Cosima  to  Malwida 
von  Meysenbug  it  is  clear  that  Eiser  had  told  Wagner  that  he  re- 
garded Human,  Ail-too  Human  as  "marking  the  beginning  of  men- 
tal derangement".  That,  of  course,  does  not  of  itself  make  sense  for 
us  now:  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  Nietzsche's  intellectual  ap- 
paratus when  he  was  writing  that  book.  But  Eiser,  though  perhaps 
not  to  be  accepted  as  an  authority  in  matters  of  philosophy,  may 
well  have  been  speaking  with  some  assurance  from  his  purely  pro- 
fessional observation  of  his  patient:  he  had  seen  him  at  close  quar- 
ters, had  perhaps  received  certain  confidences,  and  from  one  or 
two  physical  symptoms  may  have  prognosed  already  the  collapse 
of  some  ten  years  later.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  more  than  one 
of  Nietzsche's  closest  friends  was  tormented  in  the  late  1870's  by 
the  fear  that  some  evil  was  threatening  him.  This  is  evident  enough 
from  a  letter  of  Wagner's  of  the  24th  May,  1878  to  Nietzsche's 
Basel  colleague  Professor  Franz  Overbeck  —  obviously  in  reply 
to  some  anxious  comments  by  the  latter: 

"From  your  cursory  hints  I  gather  that  our  old  friend  keeps  himself 
aloof  from  you  also.  Some  startling  changes  have  assuredly  taken 
place  in  him;  and  those  of  us  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
him  for  years  in  his  psychical  convulsions  would  almost  be  justified  in 
saying  that  a  long-threatened  but  not  unexpected  catastrophe  has 
come  upon  him."  7 

7  BBW,  1909,  No  1.  The  words  "long- threatened  but  not  unexpected  catas- 
trophe" are  significant.  Elisabeth's  frantic  efforts  to  mislead  her  readers  as  to  the 
basic  cause  of  her  brother's  collapse  in  1888  deceive  few  people  today.  It  seems 
probable  that  several  of  his  friends,  Wagner  among  them,  suspected,  if  they  did  not 
actually  know,  the  disease  from  which  he  was  suffering.  In  this  connection  a  letter 
of  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain's  to  Cosima  of  the  llth  August,  1900  (WHSC, 
p.  602)  has  a  curious  interest.  Chamberlain  tells  her  of  an  old  friend  of  his,  the 
musician  Adolf  Ruthardt,  who  saw  a  great  deal  of  NieUsche  in  Sils-Maria  in  the 
summer  of  1885.  "The  man  will  certainly  go  insane,  if  he  is  not  so  already",  ho  told 
Chamberlain  afterwards;  and  he  made  some  "confidential  communications"  about 
what  he  called  the  "secret"  of  Nietzsche's  life.  The  medical  reader  who  is  interested 
in  the  subject  will  find  the  records  of  the  Jena  clinic  in  which  Nietzsche  was  placed 
in  1889  in  the  journal  Die  medizinische  Welt  for  the  4th  October,  1930,  No.  40,  pp. 
1452-4. 
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Yet,  knowing  all  this  as  he  did,  it  was  Wagner  who  gave  the  now 
strained  threads  of  their  friendship  the  final  trifling  twist  that 
snapped  them.  In  the  April,  June  and  August  numbers  of  the  Bay- 
reuther  Blatter  there  appeared  three  articles  on  Public  and  Popu- 
larity which,  though  unsigned,  were  manifestly  from  his  pen.8  The 
first  two,  which  have  no  connection  with  Nietzsche,  are  packed  with 
the  soundest  sense  with  regard  to  the  subject  indicated  by  the  title. 
But  in  the  third  article  he  diverged  into  one  of  his  usual  rambling 
criticisms  of  the  academic  public,  the  universities  and  the  profes- 
sors ;  and  a  propos  of  these  last  he  made  merry  at  the  expense  of 
those  of  them  who,  mixing  up  aesthetics  with  the  newest  theories  of 
the  physical  sciences,  delude  themselves  that  they  are  thereby  on 
the  way  to  achieving  "an  as  yet  illimitable  progress  in  the  art  of 
criticising  all  things  human  and  non-human".  It  is  evident  enough 
today  that  in  this  and  one  or  two  other  passages  Wagner  was  snip- 
ing at  the  author  of  Human,  Ail-too  Human.  But  as  it  is  hardly  to 
be  supposed  that  the  average  subscriber  to  the  Blatter  would  be 
well  versed  in  Nietzsche's  barely  three-months-old  book,  the  gibes 
were  in  all  probability  intended  only  for  Wagner's  private  grati- 
fication and  the  young  man's  private  annoyance. 


As  to  the  latter  we  have  Elisabeth's  testimony.  She  describes  Wag- 
ner's third  article  as  containing  "a  string  of  very  angry  attacks 
on  my  brother,  which  were  in  no  way  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  mentioned  by  name."  That  seems  to  us  now  a  rather  ex- 
aggerated description  of  the  article ;  still,  there  was  enough  in  it  to 
sever  the  last  link  of  Nietzsche's  personal  attachment  to  Wagner. 
Looking  back  on  it  all  in  the  light  of  everything  we  now  know  about 
him,  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  what  hurt  him  most  was  a  passage 
in  which  Wagner  laid  an  unkind  finger  on  what  Nietzsche  knew,  and 
knew  that  his  friends  knew,  was  his  most  vulnerable  spot  —  his 
seemingly  irresponsible  changefulness.  These  newest  philosophers 
and  philologists,  said  Wagner  derisively,  seem  to  have  derived  from 
their  experiments  in  physical  science 

•  RWGS,  Vol.  X. 
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"a  profound  authority  for  a  quite  peculiar  scepticism  that  enables  them 
to  maintain  themselves  in  a  state  of  continual  self -gyration,  now  turn- 
ing their  backs  on  accepted  opinions,  now  returning  to  them  in  some 
confusion,  —  which  seems  to  assure  them  their  meet  and  proper  share 
in  the  eternal  general  progress  .  .  .  Every  German  professor  is  bound 
at  some  time  or  other  to  have  written  a  book  that  made  him  famous;  9 
but  as  it  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  discover  an  out-and-out  novelty, 
in  order  to  make  the  necessary  sensation  the  man  has  naturally  to 
resort  to  representing  a  forerunner's  views  as  fundamentally  false,  a 
course  all  the  more  effective  in  proportion  to  the  significance  of  the 
author  he  is  now  deriding,  and  to  the  plentiful  misunderstanding  that 
author  has  met  with." 

This  would  strike  home:  there  must  have  been  many  a  conversation 
between  the  two  men  during  which  Wagner  had  shown  some  ex- 
asperation at  Nietzsche's  inability  to  remain  of  the  same  opinion 
on  any  subject  for  very  long,  and  his  sublime  certainty  that  his 
latest  revelation  from  on  high  was  the  last  word  of  wisdom  that 
could  be  spoken  on  a  given  subject. 

The  position  had  become  hopeless.  Each  of  the  two  men  was 
constitutionally  incapable  of  seeing  any  matter  from  any  standpoint 
but  his  own;  each  was  convinced  that  the  destiny  of  European  cul- 
ture lay  in  his  hands.  And  Cosirna  could  not  have  improved  matters 
by  her  contemptuously  patronising  letter  to  Elisabeth  after  a  com- 
plete reading  of  Human,  Ail-too  Human.  Elisabeth  is  justified  in 
saying  that  this  letter  "betrayed  not  the  smallest  understanding 
either  of  the  book  or  of  the  quality  of  the  author".  More  Catholic 
than  the  Pope,  as  was  the  way  with  her  where  Wagner  was  con- 
cerned, Cosima  could  see  nothing  in  it  all  but  a  "betrayal" ;  she  con- 
jectured that  Nietzsche  had  "gone  over  to  a  well-fortified  enemy 
camp",  and  hoped  that  "the  author's  treachery  would  bear  him 
good  fruit".  Elisabeth  is  probably  right,  again,  in  her  surmise  that 
these  were  not  so  much  Wagner's  opinions  as  those  of  "some  infuri- 
ated Wagnerians",  with  just  a  little  added  venom  of  Cosima's  own. 
Clearly  things  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  it  was  not  only  inevitable 
that  the  two  friends  should  part  but  better  that  they  should  do  so. 

Nietzsche  at  first  preserved  his  poise.  A  couple  of  months  before 
Wagner's  article  appeared  —  shortly,  indeed,  after  his  own  book 
had  been  published,  —  he  had  written  to  Peter  Cast, 

9  The  reference  is  obviously  to  The  Birth  of  Tragedy. 
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"In  Bayreuth  my  book  is  under  a  sort  of  ban;  indeed,  the  author  him- 
self seems  to  have  come  under  the  big  excommunication.10  They  are 
trying  to  keep  my  friends  but  drop  me:  I  hear  a  good  deal  of  what  is 
going  on  behind  my  back  and  being  planned  a'gainst  me.  Wagner  has 
missed  a  fine  opportunity  to  show  greatness  of  character.  I  must  not  let 
that  warp  my  judgment  either  of  him  or  of  myself."  1X 

Even  in  September,  after  the  appearance  of  the  third  Blatter  article, 
he  could  write  philosophically  to  Cast  that  he  "put  Wagner's  po- 
lemic in  the  category  of  the  all-too-human".  It  was  only  later,  when 
his  normal  good  breeding  had  broken  down  under  drugs  and  dis- 
ease and  suffering  of  all  kinds,  when  his  spirit  was  hopelessly  poi- 
soned by  the  evidence,  growing  in  volume  every  day,  that  it  was 
Wagner,  not  he,  who  was  yoking  all  Europe  to  his  triumphal  chariot, 
that  he  lapsed  from  this  lofty  philosophical  tone  into  the  hobblede- 
hoy ruffianism  of  The  Case  of  Wagner. 


This  is  perhaps  the  best  place  to  tell  the  remainder  of  the  Wag- 
ner-Nietzsche story. 

The  final  decade  of  Nietzsche's  sane  life  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance in  his  evolution  as  a  philosopher,  but  it  has  the  minimum 
bearing  on  Wagner  biography.  Those  last  ten  years  present  us  with 
a  Nietzsche  of  whom  we  can  never  be  sure,  at  any  given  moment, 
whether  he  will  sing  like  a  poet,  philosophize  like  a  sage,  prophesy 
like  a  seer,  snarl  like  a  cur,  or  bray  like  an  ass.  It  is  the  animal 
analogies  that  mostly  spring  to  the  mind  when  we  look  at  him  in 
his  last  morbidly  anti-Wagnerian  years.  For  a  long  time,  in  his 
heart  of  hearts,  he  could  not  shake  off  the  spell  of  Wagner's  power- 
ful, andy  for  all  its  angularities,  fascinating  personality.  "For  my 
part",  he  wrote  to  Cast  in  August,  1880,  "I  suffer  atrociously  when 
I  am  deprived  of  sympathy",  —  in  which  respect,  as  in  so  many 
others,  he  closely  resembled  Wagner. 

"Nothing  can  compensate  me,  for  example,  for  the  fact  that  during 
these  last  years  I  have  lost  the  sympathy  of  Wagner.  How  often  I  dream 
of  him,  and  always  of  the  intimacy  of  our  one-time  meetings!  Never 

10  Apparently  his  publisher  Schmeitzner,  who  also  issued  the  'Bayreuther  Blatter^ 
had  repeated  to  him  something  that  had  been  said  about  him  and  his  book  at  Wahn- 
fried. 

»  NGB,  IV,  7. 
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did  an  ill  word  pass  between  us  —  nor  in  my  dreams,  —  but  many  a 
merry  and  heartening  one;  and  with  no  one  else,  perhaps,  have  I 
laughed  so  much  as  with  him.  Now  that  is  all  over;  and  what  boots 
it  that  in  many  things  I  am  right  as  against  him!  As  if  that  could  blot 
out  the  memory  of  this  lost  sympathy!"  12 

But  Wagner,  during  these  final  years,  committed  two  offences 
unforgivable  in  Nietzsche's  eyes:  he  calmly  went  his  own  way  as 
artist,  thinker  and  dreamer  regardless  of  Nietzsche's  philosophical 
and  musical  mutations,  and,  worse  still,  he  had  the  whole  world 
listening  to  him,  whereas  Nietzsche's  was  a  solitary  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  His  own  intellectual  past  had  faded  from  his  mem- 
ory to  such  an  extent,  he  told  Cast  in  the  spring  of  1881,  that  when 
he  turned  over  the  pages  of  one  of  his  earlier  books  he  seemed  to 
be  listening  to  some  story  of  old  travel-adventures  that  he  had  for- 
gotten.13 And  because  his  own  imperious  genius  was  driving  him 
relentlessly  towards  new  formulations  he  simply  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  rest  of  the  world  did  not  at  once  place  the  same  value 
on  these  as  he  did:  as  he  saw  it,  it  was  "leaving  him  in  the  lurch".14 
In  1882  he  thought  he  had  "said  his  last  word"  on  Schopenhauer  and 
Wagner:  he  had  had  to  make  it  clear  how  his  earlier  views  of  them 
had  changed,  "for  after  all  I  am  a  teacher,  and  it  is  incumbent  on 
me  to  show  in  what  respects  I  have  become  another"  15  —  a  duty 
and  a  right  which,  of  course,  one  would  not  deny  him  or  any  other 
thinker.  But  for  some  time  yet  his  drift  from  Wagner  preserved  the 
dignity  of  a  purely  intellectual  alienation;  as  yet  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  speak  with  personal  rancour  of  the  man  to  whom 
he  owed  so  much.10  The  situation  changed  with  Wagner's  death  in 

»  NGB,  TV,  35-36. 

"  NGB,  IV,  56. 

*  "There  were  moments,  indeed  whole  periods,  in  my  life-— for  instance,  the 
year  1878  —  when  a  word  of  hearty  encouragement,  an  acquiescent  hand-pressure, 
would  have  been  the  greatest  refreshment  of  all  to  me;  and  it  waft  just  then  that 
everyone  left  me  in  the  lurch."  NGB,  IV,  71.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that,  as  Wagner 
saw  the  matter,  it  was  Nietzsche  who  was  leaving  him  in  the  lurch. 

»  NGB,  IV,  116. 

16  Elisabeth  would  have  us  believe  that  her  brother,  "in  spite  of  his  youth,  had 
exercised  great  influence  on  Wagner,  and  could  have  exorcised  more."  So,  it  appears, 
she  "had  often  been  told":  "this  is  evident  in  the  third  act  of  Siegfried,  which  i«  so 
much  superior  to  the  others[!].  Wagner  himself  assured  me  more  than  once  that 
2,7*?  5?  acquaintance  with  my  brother  that  inspired  him  to  write  this  music." 
This  is  Elisabeth's  highest  flight  into  the  preposterous, 

Nietzsche  called  at  Triebschen  for  the  first  time  on  the  15th  May,  1869.  He  was 
not  received,  but,  he  tells  us,  from  the  inside  of  the  house  he  heard  Wagner  playing 
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1883.  Nietzsche  sorrowed  over  it,  but  at  the  same  time  felt,  as  he 
told  Cast,  that  it  had  freed  his  hands  considerably. 

"It  was  hard  to  have  to  be,  for  six  years,  the  opponent  of  the  man  one 
had  honoured  most:  I  am  not  made  of  coarse  enough  stuff  for  that. 
Ultimately  it  was  the  ageing  Wagner  against  whom  I  had  to  defend 
myself;  as  for  the  real  Wagner,  I  myself  will  be  to  a  great  extent  his 
heir,  as  I  have  often  maintained  against  Malwida.  Last  summer  I  real- 
ised that  he  had  robbed  me  of  all  the  people  worth  working  upon  in 
Germany,  and  had  begun  to  drag  them  into  the  confused  hostility  of 
his  old  age."  17 


No :  the  stuff  of  him  was  not  yet  coarse  enough  for  him  to  forget 
how  he  and  Wagner  had  loved  each  other,  and  what  he  owed  intel- 
lectually to  the  older  man.  For  a  little  while  still  after  Wagner's 
death  the  emotional  side  of  him,  at  any  rate,  turned  back  with  a 
nostalgic  heart-ache  to  the  Hesperidean  Triebschen  days.  But  as 
the  years  went  on  the  coarser  strain  in  him  got  more  and  more  the 
upper  hand.  Intellectual  loneliness,  Promethean  sufferings,  dis- 
appointment at  his  failure  to  draw  all  men  after  him,  rage  at  Wag- 
ner's triumph,  combined  to  poison  his  spirit.18  By  the  beginning  of 

some  chords  which  he  recognised  later  as  those  accompanying  the  words  **  Verwundet 
hat  mich  der  mich  erweckt".  By  the  15th,  then,  Wagner  had  got  that  far  with  his 
composition,  if  not  further.  In  the  Breitkopf  edition  of  the  opera  the  third  act  com- 
mences on  page  255,  The  "Verwundet"  passage  occurs  on  page  340,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  score  occupies  only  25  pages.  Did  Nietzsche,  perhaps,  "inspire"  these? 
If  so,  ho  must  have  been  a  very  remarkable  young  man  indeed.  As  we  have  seen, 
several  of  these  25  pages  are  based  on  a  quartet  sketched  for  Cosima  in  1864.  Apart 
from  all  that,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  Nietzsche  entered  Triebschen  for  the 
first  time  on  the  17th  May,  when  he  spent  the  afternoon  there.  His  next  visit  lasted 
from  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  June  to  the  morning  of  the  7th.  By  that  time  the  third 
act  must  have  been  well  advanced,  for  Wagner  finished  the  Composition  Sketch  on 
the  14th.  To  speak,  then,  of  Nietzsche  having  "inspired"  the  "third  act"  (no  less  I), 
thereby  contributing  to  its  "superiority"  to  the  others,  is  to  talk  the  most  outrageous 
nonsense. 

We  need  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  never  in  bis  life  did  Wagner  "assure" 
Elisabeth  that  his  acquaintance  with  her  brother  had  played  even  the  smallest 
part  in  the  "inspiration"  of  the  third  act.  He  was  not  given  to  silly  talk  of  that  kind 
about  his  work.  Like  another  historical  character,  Elisabeth  was  too  much  given  to 
relying  on  her  imagination  for  her  facts.  And  this  is  the  biography  that  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  gospel  by  two  generations  of  docile  Nietzscheans! 

»  NGB,  IV,  135-6. 

18  Rohde  and  Nietzsche  met  in  Leipzig  in  the  spring  of  1886,  after  a  long  separa- 
tion. Kohde  was  shocked  at  the  change  in  the  friend  of  his  youth.  "An  indescribable 
atmosphere  of  strangeness  enveloped  him,  something  that  struck  me  at  the  time  as 
eerie",  he  wrote  to  Overbeck  in  June:  Nietzsche  seemed,  he  said,  to  have  come  from 
a  land  inhabited  by  no  one  but  himself.  CER,  p.  150. 
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the  fatal  year  1888  he  could  confess  to  Peter  Cast  that  his  condition 
now  was  one  of  "chronic  touchiness",  inclining  him  to  "a  kind  of 
revenge  that  isn't  precisely  beautiful,  a  sort  of  excess  of  harshness. 
Witness  my  latest  work."  19 

His  fury  against  Wagner  increased  as  he  managed  to  persuade 
himself  that  the  triumphant  "old  robber"  was  cheating  him  out 
of  his  rightful  dominion.  The  note  of  personal  venom  becomes 
shriller  as  the  months  go  on.  He  had  honourable  scruples, 
at  one  time,  as  to  the  justifiability  of  including  in  The  Case  of 
Wagner  so  purely  personal,  indeed  confidential,  a  matter  as 
the  now  notorious  footnote  on  the  composer's  possibly  Jewish 
origin:  20  then  he  decided  to  retain  it  because  he  felt  that  any 
weapon,  however  dirty,  was  good  enough  to  use  against  Wag- 
ner,*1 the  man  whom  he  had  come  to  hate  as  he  hated  nothing  else 
on  earth.  He  describes  his  lamentable  pasquinade  as  his  "declara- 
tion of  war"  on  Wagner.  In  his  morbid  self-esteem  he  could  see 
only  one  thing  now  —  that  Wagner's  enormous  vogue  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  world's  acceptance  of  him.  as  its  prophet,  saviour  and 
Fiihrer.  Already  in  1887  he  had  assured  Malwida  that  his  "mis- 
sion" was  so  stupendous  that  he  felt  he  must  turn  his  back  on  the 
rest  of  mankind,  that  now  he  cannot  endure  even  the  odour  of  hu- 
manity. A  few  weeks  later,  when  he  has  finished  The  Case  of  Wag- 
ner, he  vomits  for  the  hundredth  time  his  hatred  and  contempt  for 
the  Germans,  who  regard  him  as  fit  only  for  the  madhouse;  and 
what  especially  blocks  the  path  of  their  understanding  of  him  is 
"the  Bayreuth  cretinism".  "The  old  seducer  Wagner  robs  me,  even 
after  his  death,  of  the  few  people  on  whom  I  might  work*9:  he  is 
gratified,  however,  to  discover  that  a  handful  of  illumines,  such  as 
Georg  Brandes  and  certain  Americans,  regard  him  as  "the  most 
independent  mind  in  Europe  and  the  only  German  writer". 

w  Letter  of  the  1st  February,  1888,  NGB,  IV,  352. 

30  He  doubted  also,  he  told  Gast  in  August,  whether  he  had  not  gone  too  far  "not 
as  regards  the  things  themselves  but  as  regards  speaking  out  about  thorn".  For  a 
while,  when  reading  the  proofs,  he  even  thought  of  deleting  the  passage. 

21  To  Gast,  18th  August,  NGB,  IV,  398:  "  As  regards  the  footnote,  I  have  decided 
to  retain  it  in  its  entirety,  except  for  a  more  cautious  nuanoing  of  the  question  [of 
Wagner's  racial  origin.  This  suggests  that  in  its  original  phrasing  the  note  had  taken 
the  form  of  a  positive  assertion  of  Jewish  parentage,  whereas  in  the  published  work 
all  that  Nietzsche  does  is  to  put  the  slyly  insinuating  question,  'Was  Wagner  a 
German  at  all?  There  are  grounds  for  asking  this.*]  I  am  returning,  in  a  sort  of 
Epilogue,  with  all  possible  emphasis,  to  Wa8ner>s  falsity;  consequently  any  sugges- 
tion in  this  regard  will  be  valuable,"  To  this  mean  pass  had  he  come. 
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Fresh  light  on  his  state  of  mind  in  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  sane 
life  is  shed  by  an  undated  letter  of  his  (as  yet  unpublished)  offered 
for  sale  in  Mr.  Otto  Haas's  Catalogue  No.  19  (January,  1944)  .22 
"He  wants  to  be  known  in  England",  runs  the  summary.  "His  next 
works,  ready  for  print,  are  to  be  published  simultaneously  in  Eng- 
lish, French  and  German.  "The  horned-beast  race  of  Germans  .  .  . 
is  utterly  alien  to  me:  they  will  confiscate  my  books  and  employ 
other  police  measures.  My  task  —  one  of  the  greatest  that  a  man 
could  take  on  himself  —  is  to  exterminate  Christianity :  America, 
England  and  France  necessary*  ".  The  Gotzendammerung  {Twilight 
of  the  Idols),  which  he  desires  to  have  translated  into  English,  is 
"anti-German  and  anti-Christian  par  excellence,  so  it  should  have 
a  great  effect  on  the  English  ...  I  am  not  a  man,  I  am  dynamite." 
But  the  anti-German  quality  of  the  work  is  to  be  a  bait  for  not  only 
the  English  but  the  French,  who,  he  had  assured  Taine,  "will  per- 
ceive in  it  the  deep  sympathy  for  them  which  they  deserve:  every 
one  of  my  instincts  has  declared  war  on  Germany." 

Manifestly  his  soul  was  at  that  time  a  boiling  cauldron  of  hatred 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  for  not  having  accepted  him  as  their 
mentor;  and  for  their  failure  to  do  so  the  "old  robber",  the  "old 
seducer"  Wagner,  he  held,  was  principally  to  blame. 

22  It  is  addressed,  according  to  the  description  in  the  Catalogue,  to  a  lady  whom 
he  wants  to  translate  into  English  an  article  on  him  by  Peter  Gast.  The  lady  in 
question  can  only  be  Miss  Helon  Zimmern,  whom  Nietzsche  had  met  in  Switzerland, 
and  who  had  done  good  work  in  making  German  thinkers  known  in  England.  Mr. 
Haas  opines  that  the  date  of  the  letter  is  "late  fall  1888".  A  reference  in  it  to  Taine, 
however,  proves  that  it  cannot  have  been  written  before  the  middle  of  December. 
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WAGNER'S  relative  equanimity  in  the  face  of  such  unpleasant 
affairs  as  that  of  Nietzsche  and  that  of  the  Berlin  Ring  was 
typical  of  his  attitude  towards  life  in  general  during  the  years  im- 
mediately following  the  settlement  of  the  problem  of  the  Bayreuth 
debt.  This  had  been  his  greatest  anxiety  for  a  long  while;  with  it 
finally  out  of  the  way  the  man  of  sixty-five,  his  heart  toughened  by 
suffering  and  his  spirit  tempered  by  philosophy,  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  casting  up  his  last  account  with  the  outside  world.  His 
moments  of  fury  with  it  were  fleeting:  for  the  most  part  his  mood 
now  was  one  of  a  disillusionment  and  a  sorrow  too  deep  for  the 
kind  of  anger  that  used  to  flame  so  volcanically  from  him  at  the 
slightest  frustration  in  days  gone  by. 

The  new  German  State  he  had  already  written  off  as  a  total  loss 
where  culture  was  concerned.  He  had  no  faith  left  in  the  Germans, 
he  had  told  the  King  in  the  December  of  1877.  The  German  spirit  as 
represented  by  the  Reich,  he  wrote  him  a  few  months  later,  was  well 
on  the  way  towards  barbarism.  The  process  had  begun,  it  appears, 
in  1866,  when  the  ancient  links  between  the  princes  and  their  Folk 
had  been  disrupted  not  from  without,  by  foreign  conquest,  but  from 
within,  by  a  shoddy  Hohenzollern  King.  "This  new  Germany  dis- 
gusts me.  This  a  Kaiser dom?  A  Berlin  as  capital  of  the  Reich !"  And 
of  course  he  still  saw  the  Jews  as  one  of  the  main  forces  at  work  in 
the  disintegration  of  the  true  German  spirit.  During  a  visit  of  Lud- 
wig  Schemann  to  Wahnfried  Wagner  worked  himself  into  a  parox- 
ysm over  Bismarck's  tolerance  towards  the  Jews;  the  poor  German 
peasant,  he  said,  would  soon  be  without  a  yard  of  soil  on  which  to 
eat  his  breakfast.  So  inflamed  did  he  become  by  his  own  eloquence, 
says  Schemann,  that  at  the  end  of  his  tirade  he  had  to  rush  out  into 
the  winter  night  to  cool  down  in  the  sympathetic  company  of  his 
Newfoundland  dog. 
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Now  and  then  the  King  would  try  to  console  him.  Ludwig  hated 
the  Prussians  as  sincerely  as  he  did,  but,  as  he  quietly  pointed  out, 
they  did  not  constitute  the  whole  of  Germany.  He  exhorted  him 
not  to  lose  faith  in  the  real  German  spirit,  which  might  fail  for  a 
time  to  recognise  its  greatest  men  hut  remained  unshakeably  true 
to  them  once  it  had  taken  them  to  its  heart.  The  best  of  the  Germans, 
he  said,  were  already  on  Wagner's  side;  the  rest  were  not  worth 
worrying  about. 

Wagner's  views  on  the  new  German  political  and  commercial 
world  found  expression  in  a  lively  article  entitled  Shall  we  hope?, 
which  appeared  in  the  Bayreuther  Blatter  for  May,  1879.1  The  "bar- 
baric State",  with  its  materialistic  delusions,  its  crude  slogans,  its 
wretched  journalism,  could  do  nothing  to  further  art,  he  contended; 
great  art  could  come  only  from  great  men  working  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  their  race.  That  he  himself  had  not  abandoned 
hope,  he  went  on  to  say,  he  had  proved  by  his  completing  his  Par- 
sifal within  the  last  few  days.  But  he  made  it  clear  that  "hope",  in 
the  larger  sense  of  the  word,  could  be  justified  only  by  the  infusion 
of  a  new  spirit  into  German  culture.  Bismarck  was  not  big  enough 
for  the  task  laid  on  him  by  destiny.  As  for  Germany  in  general,  he 
wrote  to  Konstantin  Frantz,  he  was  convinced,  by  historical  analo- 
gies, that  by  the  middle  of  the  next  millennium  it  would  have  re- 
lapsed into  barbarism.2  The  salvation  of  the  world  could  lie  only 
in  Christianity.  But  his  Christianity  was  not  the  official  one  of  the 
churches:  had  religion  depended  upon  these  for  its  being  it  would 
have  crashed  in  ruin  long  ago.  Wherever  the  Church  had  had  power 
it  had  wrought  as  much  evil  as  the  State;  the  Inquisition,  for  in- 
stance, had  either  destroyed  or  banished  many  of  the  best  minds  of 
France,  Italy  and  Spain.  His  own  Christianity  was  undogmatic, 
non-sectarian,  non-official,  a  religion  of  the  heart,  based  on  pity 
and  the  renunciation  of  the  Will,  and  having  at  its  centre  the  mysti- 
cally-aureoled  name  of  Jesus :  the  Christianity,  in  short,  of  his  own 
Parsifal.  He  was  sorely  troubled  about  the  poor  and  the  oppressed 
and  about  the  fate  of  the  smaller  nations,  confronted  as  they  were 

*RWGS,  VoLX. 

2  He  had  expressed  the  same  opinion  in  Public  and  Popularity;  taking  two  thousand 
years  as  *4the  period  covered  by  the  great  historical  cultures  in  their  evolution  out  of 
barbarism  and  back  to  it  again",  he  estimated  that  our  present  civilisation  would 
come  to  an  end  about  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  far  out  in  his  reckoning. 
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by  a  Germany  that  was  making  militarism  and  commercialism  its 
gods.  "To  conquer  new  provinces",  he  cried  prophetically, 

"without  ever  considering  how  they  are  to  be  won  over!  Never  to  ask 
oneself  how  Holland,  Switzerland  and  so  forth  are  to  be  converted  into 
friends!  Only  the  army!  s  ...  It  is  not  the  Jews  we  have  to  complain 
about,  for  each  organism  tries  to  further  its  own  interests.  Is  is  we, 
the  State,  who  are  to  blame,  for  permitting  these  encroachments.  The 
Bourse,  again,  which  was  originally  a  free  and  good  institution,  what 
have  we  allowed  it  to  develop  into!" 

But  if  he  had  a  poor  opinion  of  his  fellow-countrymen  as  he  saw 
them  living  and  working  around  him,  he  had  not  lost  his  naive 
belief  in  the  innate  superiority  of  the  German  "blood"  to  all  others, 
and  its  God-given  mission  to  set  the  tone  of  the  whole  world's  cul- 
ture. This  becomes  most  clearly  evident,  perhaps,  in  the  quasi- 
autobiography  that  appeared  in  the  North  American  Review  in 
1879  under  the  title  The  Work  and  Mission  of  my  Life,  and  was 
afterwards  re-issued,  "translated  back  into  German",  as  RicJiard 
Wagners  Lebens-Bericht  in  1884.4  Intended  originally,  perhaps,  to 
appeal  particularly  to  the  German  element  in  the  United  States,  it 
opens  with  a  complacent  laudation  of  the  German  breed  for  the 
enduring  benefits  it  has  conferred  on  the  institutions  and  the  culture 
of  every  foreign  country  into  which  it  has  infiltrated.  The  English, 
the  French,  the  Normans,  the  Lombards,  the  Andalusians  have  all 
profited  by  this  infiltration;  especially  England,  where  German 
culture  has  remained  "the  specific  culture  of  the  British  Folk-spirit, 
after  the  Frenchified  society  of  the  Norman  nobility  had  exercised 
nearly  a  thousand  years  of  domination  over  the  Saxon  people  of 
England''.  (It  will  be  seen  that  he  knew  no  more  about  England  and 
the  English  than  about  many  another  subject  upon  which  he  dog- 

8  To  the  King  he  wrote  in  September,  1881,  "I  mxist  devote  my  last  energies  to 
preventing1  —  but  God  knows  how!  —  my  little  Siegfried  from  one  day  being  a 
soldier  and  falling  a  victim  to  some  stupid  bullet  in  one  of  the  wretched  wars  brought 
on  us  by  Prussian  politics. "  But  he  had  forgotten  that  he  had  done  as  much  a«  any 
man  of  his  epoch  to  make  tho  German  mind  excessively  and  dangerously  «clf- 
conscious.  SaimVSaens  saw  the  case  clearly  enough  as  early  as  1885.  "What  German 
music  brings  us",  he  wrote,  "is  not  solely  music bxit  also  German  ideas,  the  Gorman 
soul."  It  had  been  a  different  matter  when  the  German  soul  was  that  of  a  Gootha  or 
a  Schiller;  but  Sachs's  address  to  the  Nurembergers  in  the  final  scene  of  the  Meisler- 
singer  is  "  the  cry  of  pangermanism  and  war  on  the  Latin  races."  flarmonie  et  M6todiet 
pp,  312-314. 

4  The  text  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  Hans  von  Wolsogen.  It  is  not  included 
in  the  official  edition  of  Wagner's  Prose  Works. 
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matised  with  all  the  fantastic  assurance  of  the  born  amateur) .  And 
it  appears  that  it  is  "the  genuine  German  spirit"  that  is  now  civilis- 
ing North  America,  thanks  to  the  emigration  there  not  only  of 
Britons  —  basically  German  —  but  of  Germans  straight  from  the 
fatherland  itself.  It  is  upon  this  German  spirit  that  the  future  of 
America  depends.  The  wonderful  thing  about  the  German  race,  it 
appears,  is  its  unique  gift  for  producing  "the  quite  special  German 
great  man",  a  product  to  which  the  other  nations  aspire  in  vain. 
"Just  recall  these  great  German  philosophers,  poets  and  musicians, 
the  like  of  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  non-German  breed 
since  the  decay  of  Hellas!"  Unappreciated  as  these  supermen  were 
by  their  own  countrymen,  they  have  spread  the  German  influence 
far  beyond  Germany's  borders,  because  "the  fundamental  affinity 
of  the  German  blood"  declares  itself  in  all  the  nations.  "And  so  the 
ideal  power  of  the  German  spirit  is  revealed  perpetually  as  a  truly 
international  power,  and  wins  back  for  the  mother-Folk  the  esteem 
and  honour  of  the  nations."  And  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 

It  is  all  pathetically  naiVe,  and  it  has  a  peculiarly  foolish  ring 
today.  It  is  the  old  German  belief,  rearing  its  head  once  more,  in 
the  qualities  of  "blood"  —  a  sadly  over-rated  fluid ;  while  as  to  the 
German  belief  that  the  Teutons  are  God's  own  leaders  and  pre- 
servers of  culture  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  proposition  would 
command  whole-hearted  acceptance  anywhere  today,  even  in  Tokyo. 
The  consoling  feature  of  all  this  typically  German  wool-gathering 
is  that,  heaven  be  thanked,  the  special  intuitions  that  go  to  the 
making  of  great  art  are  not  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  the  great 
artist's  intelligence  in  any  other  sphere  than  his  own;  and  if  the 
indulgence  in  sham-intellectual  maunderings  of  this  sort  helped 
Wagner  in  any  way  to  write  the  Ring  and  the  Meistersinger  and 
Parsifal,  and  to  keep  the  flag  of  his  spirit  flying  gallantly  at  the 
mast  in  spite  of  contrary  winds  or  no  wind  at  all  from  the  German 
world  around  him,  it  did  all  that,  could  have  been  asked  of  it,  and 
enough  to  make  us  look  upon  it  with  a  tolerant  eye. 


Whatever  the  state  of  Wagner's  intellect  may  have  been  at  this 
time,  however,  his  heart  was  in  the  right  place,  as  was  proved  by  the 
energy  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the  campaign  against  vivi- 
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section,  some  of  the  sickening  horrors  of  which  were  just  then  be- 
ginning to  be  public  knowledge.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1879  that 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  activities  of  one  Ernst  von  Weber,  the 
founder-president  of  the  Dresden  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ani- 
mals. So  great  now  was  Wagner's  influence  in  Germany  that  the  anti- 
vivisectionists  made  a  special  appeal  to  him  to  rally  to  their  cause. 
He  did  so  in  an  Open  Letter  to  Herr  Ernst  von  Weber,  author  of 
'The  Torture-chambers  of  Science*  *  which  appeared  originally  in 
the  Bayreuther  Blatter  for  October,  1879,  and  afterwards  as  a 
pamphlet  some  three  thousand  copies  of  which  were  printed  at 
Wagner's  expense.  It  is  an  eloquent  pleading  of  the  cause  of  suffer- 
ing animals  that  cannot  plead  their  own.  In  one  passage  in  it  Wag- 
ner is  obviously  side-glancing  at  Human,  Ail-too  Human,  where 
Nietzsche  had  taken  the  plausible  but  far  from  original  line  that 
pity  is  only  a  sublimated  form  of  egoism  and  an  enfeeblement  of 
the  soul.  Wagner,  basing  himself  on  Schopenhauer,  argues  that  pity 
is  "the  only  true  foundation  of  morality",  that  it  is  by  its  very  nature 
something  other  than  a  sort  of  "calculation  of  utility",  something 
philosophically  more  fundamental  than  the  mere  "regret",  tinged 
with  satisfaction  at  our  own  escape,'  that  one  feels  when  misfortune 
overtakes  another.  Knowing  Wagner's  views  on  these  matters  as  well 
as  he  did  from  private' conversations,  Nietzsche  must  have  had  him 
in  his  mind  when  he  was  writing  certain  sections  of  his  book;  and 
Wagner  must  have  found  a  correspondent  pleasure  in  publicly  de- 
nouncing his  "positivism". 

But  in  general  the  ugly,  evil  outer  world  made  little  impact  on 
him  during  these  years.  The  Parsifal  subject  had  now  taken  full 
possession  of  him,  and,  as  always,  he  found  supreme  happiness  in 
pouring  forth  his  energy  in  creation.  "I  have  often  told  you",  he 
wrote  to  the  King, 

"that  a  work  is  a  joy  to  me  while  I  am  writing  it,  my  misery  beginning 
only  when  it  is  finished,  a  misery  for  which  no  external  success,  how- 
ever great,  is  any  compensation." 

He  was  cocooned  all  this  while  in  a  curious  inner  world  of  his  own, 
a  world  in  which  the  only  veritable  realities  for  him  were  his  oper- 
atic characters,  their  psychology,  their  environment,  a  world  the 
crying  need  of  which  was  "redemption".  He  and  Cosima,  we  learn 

*  RWGS,  Vol.  X. 
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from  the  latter's  diary,  came  more  and  more  to  see  the  most  esoteric 
"connecting  links"  between  Parsifal  and  the  Ring. 

"Just  as  at  an  earlier  time  they  had  seen  Titurel  as,  in  a  sense,  the  heir 
of  Wotan,  so  now  they  recognised  similarities  between  the  nature 
of  Wotan  and  that  of  Kundry.  Each  of  these  longed  for  redemption  yet 
revolted  against  the  bringer  of  it  —  Kundry  in  the  scene  with  Parsifal, 
Wotan  in  that  with  Siegfried." 

Titurel  was  for  Wagner  a  Wotan  who  had  attained  redemption 
through  denial  of  the  world.  Balzac's  absorption  in  his  characters  to 
the  point  of  talking  about  them  as  if  they  were  actual  beings  whom 
you  might  run  into  any  moment  at  the  corner  of  the  street  seems 
almost  impersonal  detachment  when  we  watch  Wagner  at  work.  For 
him,  Wotan,  Siegfried,  Titurel,  Amfortas,  Kundry  were  not  stage 
fictions,  puppets  to  be  posed  and  manipulated  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  art,  but  cosmic  entities  interwrought  with  each  other 
in  all  sorts  of  strange  ways.  He  analysed  the  characters  of  Alberich 
and  Klingsor  as  he  might  have  done  those  of  two  contemporary 
politicians  of  the  baser  sort.  "For  the  former",  he  told  Cosima, 

"he  had  at  one  time  the  fullest  sympathy:  in  the  scene  with  the  Rhine 
Maidens  he  had  stood,  so  to  speak,  for  the  longing  of  the  Ugly  for  the 
Beautiful.  In  the  case  of  Klingsor  such  sympathy  was  impossible.  In 
Alberich's  demoniacal  character,  his  greed  and  fury,  we  saw  the  naivete 
of  a  pre-Christian  world,  whereas  Klingsor  was  the  incarnation  of  the 
characteristic  evil  that  brought  Christianity  into  the  world.  Klingsor 
does  not  believe  in  the  good,  in  which  respect  he  is  the  analogue  of 
the  Jesuits:  herein  is  his  power,  but  at  the  same  time  his  ruin,  for 
there  remains  only  One  throughout  the  aeons." 

Phrased  in  that  way,  all  this  does  not  seem  very  lucid.  But  the 
psychic  depths  of  the  great  artistic  creators  are  a  mysterious  under- 
world of  which  at  present  we  know  too  little.  What  to  the  ordinary 
observer  seem  pure  phantasms  of  the  imagination  are  to  $ie  creator 
of  them  realities  of  a  superior  order,  living  their  own  life  according 
to  their  own  inner  laws,  influencing  each  other,  contending  for  mas- 
tery with  each  other,  mating  to  produce  beings  like  or  unlike  them- 
selves. Wagner  himself,  in  the  eighteen-fifties,  had  been  astonished 
to  find  one  day  that,  without  his  having  done  any  conscious  thinking 
about  the  matter,  the  philosophy  on  which  he  had  based  his  first 
conception  of  the  Ring  had  changed  from  optimism  to  pessimism ; 
and  when  he  came  to  turn  the  Meistersinger  sketch  of  1845  into 
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poetry  more  than  fifteen  years  later  another  and  quite  different 
Hans  Sachs  from  the  one  originally  conceived  came  into  being  as 
his  pen  flew  over  the  paper.6  In  most  great  artists  the  process  of  cre- 
ation goes  on  so  entirely  in  the  subconscious  depths  that  even  the 
existence  of  these  subtle  transmutations  can  remain  long  unsus- 
pected by  us  later  spectators  of  the  finished  product,  and,  when  at 
last  we  get  a  faint  intuition  of  them,  it  is  only  by  a  long  and  ardent 
absorption  in  the  soul  of  the  artist  that  we  can  trace  them  out  from 
work  to  work,  however  imperfectly.  No  one  has  yet  succeeded,  for 
'example,  in  showing  how  the  central  force  of  Beethoven's  nature, 
the  impulse  to  a  dionysiac  Joy,  fought  its  long  fight  for  realisation 
in  one  work  after  another  until  it  won  its  conclusive  victory  in  the 
posthumous  quartets :  in  essence  the  impulse  had  from  the  beginning 
been  the  same,  but  how  many  false  starts  he  had  had  to  make,  into 
how  many  byways  he  had  had  to  plunge  and  then,  leaving  them 
only  half-explored,  retrace  his  steps,  before  his  spirit  fully  found 
itself,  by  a  divine  instinct,  in  the  rapturous  melismas  of  the  slow 
movements  of  the  last  quartets!  This  world  of  the  imagination  func- 
tions in  ways  of  its  own  so  deep  below  the  surface-consciousness 
that  its  phenomena  are  not  expressible  in  terms  of  the  verbal  lan- 
guage, an  imperfect  one  at  best,  of  that  consciousness. 


Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  than  the  belief  enter- 
tained in  some  quarters  that  Parsifal 7  is  a  "senile"  work.  Into  no 
other  work  of  his  had  Wagner  ever  put  such  severely  critical  think- 
ing. He  knew  well  that  he  was  engaged  on  the  creation  of  a  musical 
world  undreamed  of  till  then  not  merely  by  others  but  by  himself  — 
Kundry,  for  instance,  he  regarded  as  the  most  "original"  of  all  his 
female  characters,  —  and  his  fundamental  technical  problem, 
upon  which  he  brought  to  bear  the  whole  maturity  of  his  powers 
and  his  experience,  was  how  to  realise  this  strange  world  in  an  idiom 
purely  its  own.  He  had  no  lack  of  "ideas":  rather  was  he  embar- 
rassed at  times  by  a  superabundance  of  them,  ideas  not  only  for 
Parsifal  but  for  instrumental  works  with  a  new  content  and  in  a  new 

6  On  this  latter  point  see  Vol.  Ill,  p.  157. 

7  Wagner  finally  decided  on  the  spelling  "Parsifal",  as  against  "Parcival"  or 
"ParztfaT,  in  February,  1877. 
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style.  His  surface  preoccupation  in  connection  with  Parsifal  was 
mainly  with  problems  of  harmony  and  orchestration,  with  refining 
his  ceaselessly  developing  harmonic  sense  to  ideal  conformity  with 
the  spiritual  poignancies  of  his  subject,  and  endowing  this  strange 
new  world  of  his  with  an  orchestral  colour  and  texture  entirely  its 
own.  The  colour,  he  told  Cosima,  he  wanted  to  be  at  the  furthest 
remove  imaginable  from  the  scoring  of  the  Ring:  it  must  have  the 
softness  and  the  shimmer  of  silk,  must  be  like  "cloud-layers  that 
keep  separating  and  combining  again". 

He  was  particularly  conscious  of  the  difficulties  confronting  him 
in  the  composition  of  the  prelude  to  the  third  act.  This  music,  he 
saw,  called  for  a  new  harmonic  weaving:  the  spiritual  gloom  and 
tension  would  have  to  be  unbroken,  yet  within  them  there  would  have 
to  be  nuance  after  nuance.  The  form,  again,  could  not  be  pre-im- 
posed ;  it  would  have  to  be  born  out  of  the  inner  logic  of  the  moods. 
As  he  put  it  to  Cosima,  "My  preludes  have  to  be  elementarisch 
[going  down  to  fundamentals],  not  dramatic,  like  the  'Leonora 
overture,  for  then  the  drama  itself  would  be  superfluous."  And  the 
sombre  world  into  which  that  prelude  was  taking  him  kindled  once 
more  in  him,  by  sheer  reaction,  the  old  desire  to  write  symphonies, 
cheerful,  pleasant  works  that  would  not  fly  too  high  — 

"a  return  to  the  original  form  of  the  symphony,  in  one  movement,  with 
an  andante  middle  section.  After  Beethoven  no  more  four-movement 
symphonies  are  possible;  everything  in  them  seems  to  me  just  an 
imitation  —  when  a  big  scherzo  is  attempted,  for  instance." 

His  own  symphonies  would  be  "symphonic  dialogues",  a  theme  and 
counter-theme  conversing  with  each  other. 


4 

One  of  the  most  curious  characteristics  of  his  complex  nature 
came  to  the  surface  again  during  the  Parsifal  period.  It  was  almost 
simultaneously  with  his  commencing  work  at  the  opera  that  he  be- 
gan a  new  correspondence  with  Judith  Gautier.  There  had  evidently 
been  an  emotional  episode  between  them  in  her  lodgings  in  Bay- 
reuth  during  the  festival  of  1876,  when  the  weary  man,  strained  be- 
yond endurance  by  the  cares  and  labours  of  his  great  undertaking, 
had  fallen  sobbing  on  the  breast  of  the  beautiful  young  Judith,  and 
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she  had  consoled 'him.  He  reminds  her  of  this  in  a  letter  of  1877:  8 
he  calls  it 

"the  most  exquisite  intoxication,  the  highest  pride,  of  my  life,  the  last 
gift  of  the  gods,  whose  will  it  was  that  I  should  not  break  down  under 
the  misery  of  the  delusive  glory  of  the  Nibelungen  performances." 

There  are  many  expressions  of  "love"  in  the  letters ;  but  the  core  of 
the  correspondence  is  the  orders  for  fine  fabrics  and  perfumes  and 
bath  salts  to  he  sent  him  from  Paris.  As  always  when  he  was  about 
to  absorb  himself  in  creation,  he  needed  to  insulate  himself  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  unpleasant  outer  world.  It  had  been  so  in  Dres- 
den, again  in  Zurich,  again  in  Vienna,  and  again  in  Munich;  and 
his  way  of  doing  it  was  by  way  of  soft  hangings  and  shimmering 
satins  and  ravishing  odours.9  As  formerly  with  the  Vienna  Putz- 
macherin  he  gives  Judith  the  most  minute  instructions  as  to  all  these : 
Paris,  the  luxury  centre  of  the  world,  was  to  place  all  its  resources 
at  his  disposal.  The  perfumes  had  to  be  extra-strong,  he  explained, 
because  his  sense  of  smell  was  weak.  "Do  not  think  badly  of  me", 
he  wrote  her  towards  the  end  of  1877; 

"at  my  age  one  can  indulge  oneself  in  childish  things.  I  have  three 
years*  work  at  Parsifal  before  me,  and  nothing  must  tear  me  away 
from  the  sweet  peace  of  creative  isolation." 

And  again  later:  "I  am  weary,  and  desire  nothing  but  the  solitude 
of  work". 

Now  and  then  he  creates  the  illusion  in  the  reader,  as  he  probably 
did  in  Judith,  that  he  was  "in  love'*  with  her,  as  when  he  writes, 

"Why  in  heaven's  name  did  I  not  find  you  in  my  Paris  days,  after  the 
failure  of  Tannhauser?  Were  you  too  young  at  that  time?  We  will  be 
silent.  But  let  us  love!" 

But  all  this  is  for  the  most  part  Wagnerian  "literature",  a  parallel  to 
his  former  self-delusion  that  he  was  "in  love  with"  Mathilde  Wesen- 
donk.  What  he  was  really  in  love  with  was  in  the  earlier  case  his 
Tristan,  in  the  latter  his  Parsifal;  it  was  merely  that  from  the  im- 
mensity of  his  artistic  passion  something  flowed  over  to  the  mere 
woman  and  glorified  her  in  his  eyes.  That  Cosima  knew  about  it  all 
and  did  not  take  it  too  seriously  is  fairly  manifest.  It  is  true  that 

*  RWJG,  p.  145. 

9  On  this  point  see  Vol.  II,  pp.  407-8,  559-60,  and  elsewhere, 
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there  was  a  superficial  air  of  secrecy  about  the  whole  matter:  Judith 
was  to  have  her  consignments  addressed  not  to  Wagner  at  Wahn- 
fried  but  to  his  factotum  the  local  barber  Schnappauf .  That,  how- 
ever, admits  of  the  easiest  of  explanations.  After  the  malicious  pub- 
lication of  the  Putzmacherin  letters  it  was  mere  ordinary  prudence 
on  his  part  not  to  have  parcels  addressed  to  the  famous  Richard 
Wagner  bearing  the  labels  of  Paris  furnishers  and  costumiers  and 
perfume  manufacturers  whose  names  were  household  words  all  over 
Europe.  Malicious  tongues  would  soon  have  been  set  wagging,  and 
it  would  have  been  only  a  matter  of  time  for  the  journalists  to  be  at 
their  foul  work  again:  consigned  to  a  Bayreuth  hair-dresser  the  par- 
cels would  arouse  no  comment  anywhere. 

And  just  as  Mathilde  Wesendonk  had  been  faded  out  when 
Tristan  was  off  his  hands,  so  as  soon  as  he  had  fairly  settled  himself 
in  the  mood  he  needed  for  Parsifal  he  had  no  further  illusions  about 
Judith  or  use  for  her.  In  February,  1878  we  find  him  blandly  telling 
her  that  he  has  asked  Cosima  to 

"take  charge  of  the  commissions  with  which  I  have  plagued  you  for  so 
long  .  .  .  Furthermore,  I  have  just  now  so  much,  unpleasant  business 
on  my  hands  .  .  .  that  I  can  no  longer  find  the  necessary  leisure  to 
get  on  with  the  composition  of  Parsifal.  Be  indulgent  with  me !  It  will 
all  be  over  soon,  and  then  I  shall  find  once  more  the  lovely  moments 
of  leisure  in  which  to  talk  to  you  about  myself  .  .  .  Be  nice  to  Cosima: 
write  her  fully;  then  I  will  hear  all  about  it.  Love  me  always:  thus  you 
will  often  see  me  before  you,  and  one  of  these  days  we  shall  see  each 
other  in  the  flesh  again.** 

That,  apparently,  was  the  last  of  his  letters  to  the  fair  Judith.  She 
had  served  her  turn,  done  her  little  work  for  his  work;  with  Parsifal 
fairly  launched  he  had  no  further  use  for  the  intoxication  he  had 
associated  with  her  for  a  few  brief  months. 


From  the  beginning  it  had  been  his  desire  that  Parsifal  should  be 
given  nowhere  but  in  Bayreuth,  and  before  an  audience  of  Patrons 
only.  For  this  purpose  a  Patronatverein  had  been  founded,  and  a 
production  planned  for  1880.  But  already  in  the  summer  of  1879 
it  had  become  clear  that  this  date  could  not  be  adhered  to,  and  the 
usual  difficulties  began  to  mount  up.  Wagner's  wish  was  that  the 
subscribers'  money  should  be  returned  to  them  if  they  so  desired. 
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But  at  the  same  time  his  Bayreuth  Committee  began  to  be  worried 
over  the  Munich  contract  of  March,  1878  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt  to  the  King.  Under  Clause  4  of  that  agreement  Wagner  had 
granted  the  Court  Theatre  the  right  to  produce  all  his  works,  in- 
cluding those  at  that  time  in  hand;  this  meant,  of  course,  Parsifal. 
Clause  8  had  provided  for  the  employment  of  the  Munich  person- 
nel for  the  Bayreuth  production,  after  which  the  Court  Theatre  was 
to  have  the  unconditional  right  to  repeat  it  in  Munich;  while  under 
Clause  10  the  receipts  from  the  Bayreuth  performances  were  to  go 
towards  covering  the  costs  of  production  and  the  upkeep  of  the  fes- 
tival theatre.  Manifestly  the  Bayreuth  production  and  the  conse- 
quently ensuing  performances  in  Munich  were  vital  factors  in  the 
liquidation  of  the  debt,  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Committee  was  perturbed  by  the  implications  of  a  postponement 
of  the  festival.  Just  about  that  time,  too,  the  rumour  was  current  all 
over  Germany  that  the  King  was  contemplating  resigning  his  throne ; 
and  the  bare  hint  of  this  was  disturbing  the  bankers  who  had  ne- 
gotiated the  loan,  for  there  was  no  forecasting  what  the  attitude  of 
a  Government  of  politicians  pure  and  simple,  notoriously  un- 
friendly to  Wagner,  would  be  towards  Bayreuth. 

It  was  with  all  this  in  his  mind  that  he  wrote  to  the  King  on  the 
7th  July,  1879,  begging  for  his  intervention.  An  actual  production 
of  Parsifal,  he  argued,  was  only  a  subsidiary,  not  a  decisive  part  of 
the  agreement  of  March,  1878,  the  vital  point  of  that  being  his 
undertaking  not  to  grant  any  other  theatre  the  right  to  give  the 
work  before  the  Munich  Court  Theatre.  His  Committee  had  there- 
fore come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  an 
"elucidation"  of  the  contract,  to  the  effect  that  the  date  of  the  Bay- 
reuth production  was  to  be  left  entirely  at  Wagner's  discretion.  One 
difficulty,  he  says,  is  piling  up  on  another.  Parsifal  is  something  so 
new  in  conception  and  detail  that  he  is  certain  to  have  more  than 
the  normal  trouble  with  singers,  designers,  machinists  and  the  rest 
of  them;  and  in  any  case  he  is  unwilling  at  the  moment  to  pledge 
himself  to  anything  unless  he  is  sure  of  a  Patronat  fund  so  sub- 
stantial that  the  interest  on  it  will  guarantee  "model*'  productions 
every  three  years  or  so ;  and  these  are  to  be  before  the  Patronat- 
verein  members  only,  the  public  being  excluded. 

The  King  was  wholly  sympathetic:  on  the  10th  July  he  instructed 
tp  inform  Feustel  that  he  "had  no  objection  to  the  postpone- 
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ment  of  the  work  to  a  date  considered  suitable  by  the  Meister  Rich- 
ard Wagner",  and  was  agreeable  to  that  fact  being  made  public  and 
to  the  appropriate  addition  being  made  to  the  contract  of  1878 
should  the  Committee  think  that  necessary.  To  Wagner  himself  he 
sent  an  affectionate  letter  in  his  own  handwriting,  which  appears 
to  be  lost-  In  his  reply  (on  the  25th  August)  Wagner  tells  him  once 
more  of  his  anxieties  in  connection  with  his  new  work.  His  stupen- 
dous efforts  for  the  Ring  in  1876,  he  says,  have  had  as  their  final 
result  nothing  more,  nothing  better,  than  the  abandonment  of  it  to 
the  theatres  as  an  ordinary  repertory  piece:  how  then  can  he  face 
without  the  bitterest  foreboding  the  prospect  before  his  Parsifal? 
What  would  please  him  best  would  be  to  complete  it  for  his  own 
artistic  satisfaction,  then  seal  the  score  with  seven  seals  and  leave 
the  production  to  his  son  when  he  shall  be  of  an  .age  and  an  experi- 
ence for  it.  All  that  holds  him  back  from  such  a  course  is  the  knowl- 
edge how  ardently  the  King  desires  to  hear  the  work* 

A  production,  he  continues,  will  assuredly  bring  him  one  wound 
after  another.  He  already  foresees  that  for  purely  financial  reasons 
the  one  or  two  performances  before  the  Patrons  will  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  before  the  public  at  large,  with  all  the  degradations 
of  himself  and  his  art  that  these  will  bring  in  their  train  —  the 
merely  curious  crowd,  the  gaping  sensation-hunters,  •  the  stupid, 
malicious  journalists,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  rabble.  Why  cannot 
the  production  take  place  for  his  royal  benefactor  alone: 

"it  would  be  an  outrage  like  the  profanation  of  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries to  hand  this  work  over  to  the  theatre  public  of  our  towns,  with 
its  usual  late-coming  and  early-going,  its  chatter,  its  boredom,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it." 

With  the  ordinary  theatre  he  wants  nothing  more  to  do.  For  his  in- 
terpreters he  does  not  know  where  to  look:  a  Fraulein  Ihle,  of  Ham- 
burg, has  been  suggested  to  him  as  a  possible  Kundry,10  but  he  can 
think  of  no  one  capable  of  playing  Parsifal: 

"never  again  can  I  embark  on  manufacturing  such  a  simulacrum  as 
in  my  desperation  I  tried  to  do  in  the  case  of  Siegfried,  when  I  knocked 
that  Herr  Unger  into  some  sort  of  shape  at  the  cost  of  my  health." 

Yet  Siegfried  is  relatively  easy  for  a  tenor,  given  the  voice  and  the 
build  and  a  certain  amount  of  stage  experience.  Parsifal  will  be  a 

10  The  musical  encyclopaedias  seem  to  have  no  knowledge  of  this  lady* 
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different  matter  altogether.  Lately  Ferdinand  Jager,  with  his  splen- 
did voice,  imposing  figure  and  capable  acting,  has  developed  into 
quite  a  good  Siegfried.  But  Wagner  will  never  he  ahle  to  make  a 
Parsifal  of  him;  and  for  Parsifal  a  pis  alter  such  as  he  had  put  up 
with  in  the  case  of  Siegfried  simply  will  not  do. 

Not  only  would  he  not  hind  himself  now  to  a  production  even  in 
1881  but  he  shrank  more  and  more,  as  time  went  on,  from  a  pro- 
duction anywhere.  Out  of  tune  with  the  German  world  as  he  was  — 
the  failure  of  his  attempts  to  move  the  authorities  to  forbid  vivi- 
section was  a  grief  that  brought  him  many  a  sleepless  night,  —  he 
could  not  endure  the  thought  of  Parsifal  some  day  going  into  the 
repertory  in  the  Munich  or  any  other  theatre ;  and  there  were  times 
when  the  desperate  man  could  think  of  no  other  way  of  averting  a 
catastrophe  of  that  kind  than  by  denying  the  work  even  to  Bayreuth. 
But  that,  of  course,  would  be  impossible,  if  only  for  the  reason  that 
the  King's  heart  was  set  on  hearing  the  work  he  had  looked  forward 
•to  so  eagerly  for  so  long.  He  was  haunted,  again,  by  the  fear  that 
financial  needs  would  one  day  force  his  or  his  legatees'  hands  with 
regard  to  Parsifal  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  Ring,  for  his 
household  expenses  were  now  heavy,  and  there  was  his  large  family 
to  be  provided  for  after  his  death.  In  1877  he  had  had  to  sell  to 
Schotts  a  number  of  odds  and  ends  from  earlier  years,  including  the 
Album  Sonata  he  had  written  for  Mathilde  Wesendonk  in  1853, 
These  he  could  surrender  without  a  pang ;  but  it  was  an  unspeak- 
able grief  to  both  him  and  Cosima  to  have  to  sell  Schotts  the  score 
of  the  Siegfried  Idyll.  Only  his  wretched  health  held  him  back 
from  undertaking  an  American  tour  in  1881,  the  sole  purpose  of 
which  would  have  been  to  raise  money  enough  to  place  him  and  his 
family  above  any  possible  temptation  to  deliver  Parsifal  up  to  the 
theatres.  His  dubious  position  as  regarded  the  international  copy- 
right of  his  new  work  gave  him  much  anxious  thought;  but  he 
planned  to  guard  himself  against  the  piracy  of  foreign  theatres  by 
publishing  only  a  piano  score.11 

n  The  unauthorised  and  morally  indefensible  production  of  Parsifal  in  New  York 
in  December,  1903  was  only  made  possible  by  Schotts  having  been  imprudent  enough 
to  publish  a  miniature  score.  The  melancholy  story  is  told  in  full  in  MECW,  VoL  II, 
Chapter  XIX. 
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In  the  early  days  of  January,  1880  Wagner  and  his  family  were 
in  Munich  en  route  to  Italy;  and  Cosima  broached  to  Biirkel  a  plan 
for  a  Bayreuth  "protectorate"  with  the  King  at  its  head,  or,  in  case 
of  his  declining,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg.  To  this  there 
would  hardly  have  been  any  objection  on  Ludwig's  part.  But  Hans 
von  Wolzogen  and  another  Bayreuth  henchman,  Friedrich  Schon, 
went  rather  further  on  their  own  responsibility:  they  put  before 
Biirkel  a  scheme  for  a  "protectorate  of  the  German  princes"  from 
the  Kaiser  downwards,  which,  in  their  opinion,  promised  better 
financial  results.  Biirkel  put  this  plan  before  the  King  and  received 
an  emphatic  snub:  Ludwig  rightly  refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
being  merely  among  those  present  in  a  company  of  princes  who  so 
far  had  shown  neither  understanding  of  Wagner's  ideal  nor  willing- 
ness to  make  pecuniary  sacrifices  for  it.  So  Muncker,  on  behalf  of 
the  Bayreuth  Administrative  Committee,  had  to  assure  Biirkel  that 
"some  of  our  much  too  zealous  Wagnerians,  among  them  Herr  von 
Wolzogen",  had  been  acting  without  the  Committee's  sanction,  or 
indeed  its  knowledge.  Wagner  himself  took  the  Committee's  view 
of  the  matter:  he  would  not  hear  of  the  protectorate  being  offered 
to  the  Kaiser  unless  Ludwig  himself  desired  this.  The  King,  through 
Biirkel,  left  Cosima  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  opposition  to  the  whole 
plan:  an  undertaking  such  as  that  of  Bayreuth,  he  held,  begun  in 
Bayaria  and  doing  its  great  work  there,  should  have  as  its  protector 
the  King  of  Bavaria  alone.  And  so,  the  necessary  formalities  having 
been  gone  through  by  the  Committee,  the  King,  in  February,  1881, 
formally  assumed  the  role  of  "protector  of  performances  of  Wagner 
works  in  Bayreuth". 

All  this,  however,  meant  merely  the  removal  of  a  minor  annoy- 
ance from  Wagner's  path.  It  left  untouched  his  central  problem, 
that  of  saving  Parsifal  from  the  commercial  theatres.  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  had  he  been  unable  to  solve  this  problem  in  any  other 
way  he  would  have  gone  to  the  extreme  length  of  withholding  the 
work  even  from  Bayreuth,  for  a  production  there  would  mean  that 
the  Munich  Intendanz  would  at  once  ^exercise  its  legal  rights,  and 
after  that  the  descent  of  Parsifal  to  the  German  theatres  en  masse 
would  have  been  practically  certain.  From  this  torturing  dilemma 
Wagner  was  ultimately  rescued,  as  he  had  been  so  often  before  in 
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his  direst  difficulties,  by  the  sympathetic  understanding  and  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  young  King. 

Wagner  brought  up  the  question  once  more  in  September,  1880. 
It  had  been  a  great  grief  to  him,  he  told  his  benefactor,  to  have  to 
part  with  the  Ring,  for  the  reasons  that  on  the  one  hand  he  had  been 
unable  to  raise  a  sustentation  fund  sufficient  to  guarantee  periodical 
performances  of  it  in  Bayreuth,  while  on  the  other  hand  his  need 
to  provide  for  the  future  of  his  family  had  compelled  him  to  sell 
the  performing  rights  to  one  German  theatre  after  another.  The 
thought  of  Parsifal  meeting  the  same  fate  was  a  perpetual  torment 
to  him.  The  very  subject  of  the  work,  he  insisted,  ought  to  bar  it 
from  the  ordinary  theatre: 

"how,  indeed,  can  a  drama  in  which  the  sublimest  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  faith  are  shown  upon  the  stage  be  produced  in  theatres  such 
as  ours,  before  such  audiences  as  ours,  as  part  of  an  operatic  repertory 
such  as  ours?  I  could  have  no  ground  of  complaint  against  our  Church 
authorities  if  they  were  to  protest,  as  they  would  be  fully  entitled  to  do, 
against  a  stage  representation  of  the  holiest  mysteries  complacently 
sandwiched  between  the  frivolity  of  yesterday  and  the  frivolity  of  to- 
morrow, before  a  public  attracted  to  it  solely  by  frivolity.  It  was  in 
the  full  consciousness  of  this  that  I  gave  Parsifal  the  description  of  a 
'stage-rfecKcata'on-play'.  I  must  have  for  it  therefore  a  dedicated  stage, 
and  this  can  only  be  my  theatre  in  Bayreuth.  There  alone  should  Par- 
sifal ever  be  performed.  Never  must  it  be  put  before  the  public  in  any 
other  theatre  whatever  as  an  amusement;  and  my  whole  energies  are 
devoted  to  finding  out  by  what  means  I  can  secure  this  destiny 
for  it." 

Somehow,  he  goes  on  to  say,  he  will  bring  about  a  production  in 
1882,  though  how  the  money  is  to  be  raised  he  does  not  at  present 
know.  On  one  point,  however,  his  mind  is  made  up :  the  King  having 
turijed  a  deaf  ear  to  his  appeals  that  a  change  shall  be  made  in  the 
Intendanz  of  the  Munich  Theatre,  he,  for  his  part,  will  in  no  cir- 
cum^tances  accept  the  co-operation  of  Perf all  in  the  first  production 
of  the  work  in  Bayreuth.  The  reader  may  be  reminded  again  that 
under  Clause  8  of  the  contract  of  1878  the  first  production  of  Par- 
sifal in  Bayreuth  was  to  be  with  "the  orchestra,  the  singers  and  the 
artistic  personnel  of  the  Munich  Court  Theatre,  which  shall  after- 
wards have  the  unrestricted  right  to  produce  the  work  .  .  ."  The 
first  part  of  this  clause  had  manifestly  been  designed  by  the  Munich 
authorities  to  bring  into  operation  the  second  part  as  a  matter  of 
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course :  what  would  be,  in  effect,  a  Munich  production  in  Bayreuth 
could  easily  have  been  transferred  afterwards  to  Munich.12 

As  always,  the  King  was  at  once  sympathetic  and  resolute.  He 
would  make  no  change  in  the  Intendanz  at  the  behest  of  Wagner ; 
but  he  realised  what  a  thorn  in  Wagner's  flesh  the  thought  of  Par- 
sifal descending  to  the  ordinary  theatres  was,  and  he  would  relieve 
him  of  any  further  anxiety  on  that  score.  By  a  decisive  stroke  of  his 
pen  on  the  15th  October  he  annulled  Clause  8  and  all  the  conse- 
quences that  might  result  from  it.  "For  the  furtherance  of  the  great 
aims  of  the  Meister  Richard  Wagner",  he  wrote, 

"I  decree  that  the  orchestra  and  the  chorus  of  my  Court  Theatre  shall 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bayreuth  undertaking  for  two  months  in  each 
year  from  1882  onwards:  my  General  Intendant  Baron  von  Perfall 
and  my  Court  Secretary  von  Biirkel  (as  head  of  the  Court-  and  Cabinet- 
Treasury),  are  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Patronatverein  in 
Bayreuth  for  the  choice  of  these  months  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Munich  Theatre  and  with  regard  to  the  settlement 
of  the  costs,  and  they  are  to  report  to  me  thereon.  I  further  decree  that 
all  previous  contracts  with  regard  to  the  production  of  the  stage-dedi- 
calion-festival-play  Parsifal  are  hereby  annulled". 

This  was  the  end  of  the  matter. 

To  Wagner  himself,  nine  days  later,  he  wrote: 

"Your  project  for  spending  six  months  in  America  does  not  commend 
itself  to  me,  since  the  fatigue  this  would  involve  would  be  detrimental 
to  you.  But  I  am  wholly  in  accord  with  you  that  Parsifal,  your  solemn 
stage-dedication-festival-play,  shall  be  given  only  in  Bayreuth,  and 
never  be  desecrated  by  contact  with  any  profane  stage," 

Thus  once  more  it  was  "the  mad  King  of  Bavaria"  who  had  saved 
Bayreuth  and  its  ideal.  Justly  could  Biirkel  say,  when  forwarding 
the  royal  rescript  to  the  Patronatverein,  "Thus  the  wishes  of  the 
Meister  are  fully  met,  and  an  example  of  readiness  for  sacrifice  set 
to  the  other  art-loving  monarchs  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  find 
many  imitators." 

Wagner  had  begun  work  on  the  composition  in  August,  1877, 
after  leaving  Ems.  The  Prelude  was  fully  sketched  by  the  26th 
September,  on  which  date  he  played  it  on  the  piano  to  Cosima.  (He 

u  It  is  true  that  under  Clause  9  Wagner  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  supplement  the 
Munich  forces  from  outside  as  he  might  think  fit,  by  which  was  meant  that  if  Munich 
had  no  adequate  Parsifal  or  Kundry  he  could  engage  one  from  elsewhere.  But  ob- 
viously Munich  in  its  turn  could  engage  these  people  as  "  guests  ". 
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made  a  slight  alteration  in  it  in  1881) .  The  O.S.18  of  Act  I  was  fin- 
ished on  the  31st  January,  1878,14  that  of  Act  II  on  the  llth  October 
of  the  same  year,  and  that  of  Act  III  on  the  26th  April,  1879. 
After  that,  for  reasons  of  health,  he  gave  himself  a  long  rest  before 
taking  up  his  work  again.  On  the  7th  August,  1879  he  began  ruling 
the  bar  lines  for  the  whole  of  the  F.O.S.,  on  scoring-paper  of  thirty 
staves  to  the  page,  a  plan  made  possible  only  by  the  completeness 
of  his  vision  of  every  detail  of  the  work.  The  actual  F.O.S.  was  be- 
gun on  the  23rd  August,  1879.  The  sorry  state  of  his  health  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  1880  in  Italy;  and 
it  was  not  until  his  return  to  Bayreuth  in  mid-November  of  that 
year  that  he  was  able  to  take  up  the  scoring  again  (on  the  23rd). 
The  F.O.S.  of  Act  I  was  finished  on  the  25th  April,  1881.  Act  II 
occupied  him  from  the  6th  June  to  the  19th  October.  Act  III  was 
begun  in  Palermo  on  the  5th  November,  1881,  and  completed,  also 
in  Palermo,  on  the  13th  January,  1882. 

The  final  page  of  the  score  bears  the  misleading  date  of  the  25th 
December,  1881.  The  explanation  is  that  Wagner  had  promised 
Cosima  to  present  her  with  the  finished  work  by  that  date  —  her 
birthday.  His  bad  health  making  that  impossible,  he  resorted,  in 
order  not  to  disappoint  her  of  her  dual  Christmas  and  birthday  gift, 
to  the  harmless  little  fiction  of  writing  out  the  last  page  of  all,  with 
a  dedication  to  her,  leaving  a  few  blank  pages  to  be  filled  in  later. 

«  O.S.  "»  Orchestral  Sketch:  F.O.S.  —  Full  Orchestral  Score. 

14  On  Christmas  Day  1878  he  brought  the  Meiningen  orchestra  to  Walmfried 
and  conducted  two  performances  of  the  Prelude,  the  first,  in  the  morning,  for  Cosima 
alone,  the  second,  in  the  evening  before  some  sixty  guests. 
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IN  THE  TWO  LAST  preceding  chapters  we  have  thrice  had  to  disrupt 
the  strict  sequence  of  events  in  order  to  present  in  connected  form 
the  full  stories  of  (a)  Neumann's  first  attempt  to  give  the  Ring  in 
Berlin,  which  ended  in  failure  in  December,  1880,  (b)  the  breach 
with  Nietzsche  in  1878  and  its  ultimate  consequences  for  both  men, 
(c)  Wagner's  work  at  Parsifal  and  his  struggle  to  safeguard  the 
work  from  the  theatres,  a  struggle  terminated  in  October,  1880  by 
King  Ludwig's  renunciation  of  Munich's  rights  in  the  matter.  We 
have  therefore  to  pick  up  again  a  number  of  chronological  threads 
that  had  perforce  to  be  dropped  or  tangled  for  the  time  being. 

Throughout  1878,  1879  and  1880,  as  we  have  seen,  Wagner's 
main  preoccupation  was  with  the  composition  and  scoring  of  his 
Parsifal.  He  seems  to  have  had  an  inner  conviction  that  this  not 
only  would  but  should  be  his  last  work  for  the  stage.  Now  and  then, 
it  is  true,  he  would  talk  of  taking  up  Die  Sieger  when  Parsifal  was 
off  his  hands.  But  the  subject  must  already  have  lost  most  of  its  one- 
time hold  on  him;  once  he  spoke  of  completing  the  poem  and  leav- 
ing it  to  his  son  to  compose  the  music  if  he  liked  —  a  passing  fan- 
tasy which  we  need  not  take  very  seriously.  All  the  evidence  goes 
to  show  that  had  his  health  survived  the  last  inroads  made  on  it  by 
the  Parsifal  production  of  1882  he  would  have  found  an  outlet  for 
his  still  considerable  musical  energy  in  symphonies  and  quartets. 

His  prose  works  of  the  years  now  under  consideration  were  de- 
votedj  for  the  most  part,  either  to  reflections  on  music  drama  in  gen- 
eral and  his  own  in  particular,  or  to,  attempts  to  save  the  German 
cultural  world  from  what  he  held  to  be  its  Gadarean  plunge  into  a 
sea  of  materialism  and  militarism.  To  the  former  category  belong 
the  treatises  On  Poetry  and  Composition  (Bayreuther  Blatter,  July, 
1879),  On  Opera  Poetry  and  Composition  in  Particular  (Blatter9 
September,  1879),  and  On  the  Application  of  Music  to  the  Drama 
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(November,  1879 )-1  In  these  admirable  works  we  have  the  ripest 
fruits  of  a  lifetime  of  experience  in  his  own  special  sphere  of  art 
and  reflection  upon  it.  In  the  second  category  are  Religion  and  Art 
(Blatter,  October,  1880),  and  its  supplements  What  boots  this 
Knowledge  (December,  1880),  Know  Thyself  (February— March, 
1881),  and  Herodom  and  Christianity  (September,  1881).2  In 
these  Wagner  is  once  more  at  the  favourite  Teutonic  game  of  weav- 
ing purely  verbal  fantasies  and  then  hunting  for  facts  that  may  be 
supposed  to  give  them  a  concrete  backing. 

The  keynote  to  Religion  and  Art  is  given  in  the  quotation  from  a 
letter  of  Schiller  to  Goethe  prefixed  to  the  essay  — 

"In  the  Christian  religion  I  find  an  intrinsic  predisposition  to  the  high-    , 
est  and  noblest,  while  its  various  manifestations  in  life  appear  to  me 
so  repulsive  and  insipid  simply  because  these  are  only  abortive  repre- 
sentations of  that  highest", 

—  and  in  Wagner's  own  opening  words  — 

"One  may  say  that  where  religion  becomes  artificial  it  behoves  art 
to  rescue  the  quintessence  of  religion  by  apprehending  the  figurative 
value  of  the  mystical  symbols  which  religion  would  have  us  believe 
in  their  literal  sense,  and  by  revealing  the  hidden  depths  of  the  truth 
of  these  symbols  by  means  of  an  ideal  representation." 

He  goes  on  to  describe  the  development  of  humanity  in  his  usual 
a  priori  way.  The  human  race,  it  appears,  has  been  in  a  state  of 
progressive  degeneration  for  thousands  of  years,  and  that  for  many 
reasons:  for  one  thing  it  has  been  eating  the  wrong  food,  for  another, 
it  has  lacked  the  guidance  of  the  Schopenhauerian  philosophy.  The 
Will  to  Live  must  complete  itself  in  the  Will  to  Redeem;  and  in 
some  way  not  made  quite  clear  to  us  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
a  return  to  the  principle  of  pure  Christianity  via  music.  Everything 
in  the  world  today  is  rotten  —  politics,  property,  gold,  credit,  and, 
above  all,  Jewry  and  all  it  stands  for.  Blood-crossings  have  led  to 
the  nobler  races  being  tainted  by  the  ignoble.  There  is  no  virtue  in, 
no  hope  for,  any  but  a  "pure"  race,  of  which  the  German  could  be 
the  shining  exemplar  if  it  would  only  rid  itself  of  the  Jews  and  fol- 
low the  path  of  true  redemption  pointed  out  by  Richard  Wagner  of 
Bayreuth.  He  had  been  appalled  by  the  "levity",  the  "f  rivolity'%  of 
the  so-called  statesmen  who,  in  1871,  had  decreed  "the  equalisation 

*  Reprinted  in  RWGS,  Vol.  X,  pp.  137-151,  152-175,  and  176-193  respectively. 
2  RWGS,  X,  pp.  211-285. 
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of  the  rights  of  all  German  citizens,  without  regard  to  differences  of 
'confession'."  This  "conferment  of  full  right  upon  the  Jews  to  re- 
gard themselves  in  every  conceivable  respect  as  Germans"  seems 
to  Wagner  on  a  par  with  the  rule  in  Mexico  that  the  possession  of  a 
blanket  authorises  a  black  to  consider  himself  a  white. 

The  Germans,  of  course,  are  by  nature  the  flower  of  humankind : 
to  fulfil  their  great  destiny  they  have  only  to  restore  their  sullied 
racial  purity,  or  at  all  events  to  achieve  "a  real  re-birth  of  racial 
feeling".  The  true  German,  when  he  "feels  his  breath  quitting  him 
under  the  pressure  of  an  alien  civilisation",  should  refresh  himself 
at  the  ever-living,  ever-fresh  waters  of  the  German  language :  by  so 
doing  he  will  be  able 

"always  to  draw  from  the  pristine  fount  of  our  own  nature,  which 
makes  us  feel  ourselves  no  longer  merely  a  race,  a  variety  of  man.,  but 
one  of  mankind's  primal  stocks". 

This  it  is  that  has  enabled  Germany  to  produce  "the  great  men  and 
spiritual  heroes"  it  has  done.  What  matter  if  "the  builders  of  foreign 
fatherless  civilisations  are  incapable  of  understanding  and  prizing" 
these  great  men  and  spiritual  heroes?  We  Germans  can  do  it,  and 
that  is  enough.  But  are  we  Germans  in  our  turn  incapable  of  under- 
standing and  prizing  the  great  spirits  of  other  civilisations?  By  no 
means: 

"with  our  clarity  of  gaze,  filled  full  as  we  are  with  the  deeds  and  the 
gifts  of  our  forefathers,  we  are  able  to  estimate  these  others  rightly 
and  value  them  according  to  the  spirit  of  pure  humanity  indwelling  in 
our  souls", 

—  in  other  words,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  conformity  with 
German  and  Wagnerian  notions  of  what  constitutes  the  spirit  of 
pure  humanity. 

Consideration  of  the  true  inwardness  of  the  Schopenhauerian 
doctrine  of  the  Will,  with  its  implications  as  regards  suffering  and 
pity,  conducts  Wagner  to  the  remarkable  conclusion  that  "the  de- 
generation of  the  human  race  has  come  about  through  its  departure 
from  its  natural  food",  i.e.  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  True,  only  about 
a  third  of  mankind  is  addicted  to  the  abominable  practice  of  flesh- 
eating,  but  that  third,  unf ortunately,  is  "the  degenerate  but  ruling 
portion".  Does  an  objector  timidly  suggest  that  a  flesh  diet  is  a 
in  the  cold  northern  climates?  Wagner  is  ready  for  him. 
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"What  is  to  prevent  our  carrying  out  a  rationally  conducted  migration 
of  these  peoples  to  those  quarters  of  the  globe  whose  enormous  fertility 
is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  entire  present  population  of  the  earth,  as 
is  claimed  for  the  South  American  peninsula  itself?" 

Why  not  rescue  those  rich  tracts  from  "the  English  traders"  and  put 
them  to  better  use?  As  for  "these  northern  lands  of  ours,  which  are 
alleged  to  cry  out  imperatively  for  flesh-foods",  they  could  be  re- 
served for  "the  hunters  of  boars  and  big  game". 


In  all  essentials,  it  will  be  seen,  he  was  in  1880  just  where  he  had 
been  when  sketching  the  Meistersinger  in  1845.  Germany  and  Eu- 
rope had  changed  politically  and  socially  as  far  as  externals  were 
concerned,  but,  as  Wagner  saw  the  matter,  they  remained  internally 
rotten:  at  bottom  his  complaint  from  the  beginning  had  been  the 
eternal  one  of  the  artist  and  idealist  unable  to  adapt  himself  to  a 
world  shaped  and  run  by  non-artists.  His  nature  was  too  uncom- 
promising for  him  to  be  able,  as  wiser  men  have  done,  to  dismiss  the 
world  with  all  its  ugliness  and  rottenness  with  a  contemptuous  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  and  get  on  with  his  own  job  and  find  release  and 
consolation  in  it:  as  George  Meredith  has  put  it: 

But,  as  you  will!  we'll  sit  contentedly* 
And  eat  our  pot  of  honey  on  the  grave. 

The  imperious  strain  in  him  would  not  allow  Wagner  to  seek 
this  simple  way  out;  in  everything,  he  must  convince  and  coerce  or 
fight  and  go  under.  Nietzsche,  in  the  years  of  cooler  reflection  that 
followed  the  publication  of  The  Birth  of  Tragedy,  came  round  to  the 
opinion  of  those  of  his  friends  who  had  told  him  at  the  time  that  he 
would  have  done  better  not  to  present  his  thesis  argumentatively 
but  to  make  a  poem  of  it.  And  Wagner,  we  now  feel,  would  have 
been  wiser  if,  instead  of  trying  to  swing  the  world  round  to  his  socio- 
logical point  of  view  by  means  of  lame  arguments  from  unsubstan- 
tiated premises^  he  had  simply  hugged  his  pet  delusions  all  the  more 
closely  to  his  breast  and  made  music  out  of  them.  That  is  what  he 
had  done  in  the  "Wahn!  Wahn!"  monologue  that  constitutes  the 
nodal  point  of  the  Meistersinger:  the  wrongness  and  pitifulness 
of  things  is  far  more  convincingly  demonstrated  there,  in  terms  of 
poetry  and  music,  than  in  all  the  angry  and  confused  writings  of 
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his  revolutionary  period.  And  once  more,  round  about  1880,  it  is 
in  the  music  of  Parsifal,  not  in  his  articles  in  the  Bayreuther  Blatter, 
that  he  sings  the  supreme  song  of  love  and  pity  for  this  lamentably 
ill-constructed  universe. 

But  in  a  world  that  obstinately  refused  to  accept  him  as  its  leader 
and  prophet  there  was  always  one  enclave  where  his  lightest  word 
was  law,  a  sort  of  private  Sinai  of  his  own.  In  Wahnfried  he  could 
be  sure  every  evening  of  an  audience  that  hung  reverently  upon  his 
lips  and  allowed  him  to  do  virtually  all  the  talking.  Much  of  his 
talk  at  these  gatherings  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  Wolzogen  8  and 
in  the  diaries  of  Cosima.  His  comments  on  music,  made  mostly  by 
way  of  elucidation  of  some  favourite  work  of  his,  are  still  of  great 
interest,  even  if  some  of  them  throw  rather  less  light  on  the  work  or 
the  composer  under  discussion  than  on  his  own  musical  constitution. 
In  his  lucubrations  on  other  matters  —  poetry,  tragedy,  fiction,  his- 
tory, politics  and  so  on  —  we  find  him  today  less  impressive  than 
his  acolytes  at  Wahnfried  did.  Judging  from  the  specimens  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  little  of  what  he  had  to  say  about  literature 
rose  much  above  the  level  of  earnest  dilettantism.  Even  the  faithful 
Wolzogen  seems  to  have  had  his  doubts,  when  writing  his  reminis- 
cences, as  to  the  quality  of  much  of  this  talk  of  Wagner's  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  cold  test  of  print.  "What  one  tries  to  reproduce  of  his 
talk  by  an  effort  of  the  memory",  he  says,  "can  never  be  more  than 
an  artificial  patchwork  in  our  ordinary  literary  idiom".  The  really 
impressive  thing  at  the  time,  it  appears,  was  not  so  much  Wagner's 
words  as  the  fire  of  his  conviction,  and,  of  course,  the  incomparable 
art  of  his  delivery.4  We  can  well  believe  it:  we  remember  Wagner's 
own  story  of  how  Garrick,  with  only  a  beer-jug  in  his  hand  to  rep- 
resent this,  that  or  the  other,  could  thrill  his  listeners  to  their  very 
marrow.6  But  alas,  the  Garrick  of  Bayreuth,  with  his  wonderfully 
modulated  voice,  his  flashing  eye,  his  plastic  pose,  his  power  of  self- 
projection,  is  dead  and  gone;  what  is  preserved  for  us  in  the  pages 

*  In  WEW. 

*  Berthold  Keller-maun,  who  was  present  at  many  of  these  Wahnfried  gatherings, 
speaks  of  the  "wonderful  expressiveness'*  of  Wagner's  readings;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  when  reading  aloud  he  lost  every  trace  of  his  Saxon  accent.  See  KEK, 
p.  90. 

Kellermann,  at  that  time  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  had  gone  to  Wahnfried 
in  1878,  on  Liszt's  recommendation,  to  take  SeidTs  place  as  copyist  and  to  super- 
intend the  musical  education  of  Siegfried,  Daniela  and  Blandine. 

*  See  supra,  p.  467. 
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of  Wolzogen  and  Cosima  is  for  the  most  part  only  the  beer-jug, 
which,  truth  to  tell,  is  of  itself  hardly  distinguishable  from  any  other 
utensil  of  its  humble  kind* 

Glasenapp,  we  can  now  see,  drew  copiously  upon  Cosima's  di- 
aries for  his  excerpts  from  Wagner's  talk  on  these  occasions.  She 
seems  to  have  recorded  piously  almost  everything  the  oracle  said, 
her  intention  being  to  provide  Siegfried  with  all  the  material  neces- 
sary for  the  authentic  biography  of  his  father  which  she  trusted  he 
would  one  day  write,  —  the  word  "authentic",  of  course,  being 
taken  in  the  sense  it  had  for  herself  and  Richard.6  For  his  musical 
appreciation  lectures  he  had  generally  the  assistance  of  Joseph 
Rubinstein  or  Kellermann  at  the  piano,  though  he  himself  would 
sometimes  play  the  illustrations.7  And  when  he  was  in  the  profes- 
sorial mood  he  demanded  regular  attendance  and  concentrated  lis- 
tening on  the  part  of  his  classes.  On  one  occasion  poor  Kellermann 
offended  him  mortally  by  absenting  himself  from  one  of  his  exposi- 
tions of  Bach's  fugues.  In  vain  did  the  young  man  plead  that  he  had 
had  to  practise  for  a  coming  concert:  Wagner  made  it  clear  to  him 
that  he  had  sinned  almost  beyond  hope  of  forgiveness,  and  "it  was 
a  long  time",  says  the  grieved  Glasenapp,  "before  they  could 
get  down  to  the  'Forty-eight'  that  day." 


Wagner's  outbursts  of  temper  on  the  smallest  provocation  at  this 
time  were  excusable  by  the  poor  state  of  his  health.  He  was  really 
well  and  happy  only  when  working  at  Parsifal;  as  soon  as  he  left  that 
ideal  world  behind  him  he  was  made  sadly  conscious  of  a  ceaselessly 
active  mind  weighed  down  by  an  ailing  body.  The  festival  of  1876 
and  the  anxieties  of  the  following  years  had  left  their  permanent 
mark  on  him;  and  now  the  climate  of  Bayreuth  began  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  game.  Persistently  bad  weather  throughout  1879  not 

6  "For  our  son's  benefit",  Wagner  told  the  King  in  October,  1879,  "she  keeps 
an  exceptionally  precise  diary,  in  which  she  records  each  day  my  health,  my  work, 
my  conversation,  and  so  forth". 

Cosima's  diaries  occupy  twenty-one  quarto  note-books.  The  entries  begin  in 
January,  1869  and  end  on  the  12th  February,  1883,  the  night  before  Wagner's  death. 

7  His  capacities  as  a  pianist  have  perhaps  been  underestimated.  Every  writer  on 
this  subject  quotes  Wagner's  own  confession  that  4<in  my  whole  life  I  have  never 
learned  to  play  the  piano  properly  ",  But  it  is  constantly  overlooked  that  when  he 
penned  this  sentence  in  1842  his  "whole  life"  meant  nothing  more  than  his  first 
twenty-nine  years.  On  Wagner's  playing  see  KEK,  p,  90. 
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only  depressed  him  but,  by  depriving  him  of  exercise,  brought  on 
rheumatism,  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  and  even,  in  time,  a 
return  of  his  old  enemy  erysipelas.  He  suffered  much  from  insom- 
nia and  from  cramp  in  the  chest:  "If  only  my  heart  isn't  affected!" 
he  would  sometimes  say  anxiously  to  Cosima.  The  doctors  were  re- 
assuring but  unhelpful;  again  and  again  they  declared  him  to  be 
organically  quite  sound,  but  their  treatment  made  him  no  better. 
Visits  from  old  friends  such  as  Klindworth,  Liszt  and  Malwida  were 
an  occasional  consolation,  and  for  regular  company  there  were 
Wolzogen  and  Rubinstein  and  other  disciples.  In  October,  1879 
there  was  added  to  their  number  Heinrich  von  Stein,  a  young  aristo- 
crat of  fine  nature  and  solid  culture  —  "slim  and  blond,  like  one 
of  Schiller's  young  men"  was  how  Wagner  described  him  to  the 
King,  —  who  had  come  to  Wahnfried,  of  his  own  free  will,  to 
superintend  the  education  of  Siegfried.8  And  all  the  while  Cosima 
was  watching  over  the  ailing  man  with  a  devotion  that  never  slack- 
ened, and  heartening  him  with  those  harmless  little  solemnities 
that  gave  him  such  pleasure  on  his  birthdays  and  at  Christmas.  On 
the  22nd  May,  1878,  for  example,  she  staged  for  his  benefit  a  little 
play  written  for  the  occasion  by  Wolzogen  and  acted  by  the  chil- 
dren, who  had  been  rehearsing  it  in  secret  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  The  theatre  properties  were  drawn  upon  for  some  of  the  cos- 
tumes. Daniela  played  Erda,  and  Eva,  Blandine  and  Isolde  the 
Three  Norns ;  and  all  took  part  in  some  marvellous  tableaux  with 
their  brother,  the  music  being  drawn  from  Wagner's  works,  and 
the  action  including  the  strewing  of  flowers  round  the  bust  of  the 
Meister.0 

8  He  was  one  of  Malwida's  proteges.  He  was  only  twenty-two  when  he  arrived 
in  Bayreuth.  A  year  or  two  later  he  became  a  teacher  at  the  universities  of  Halle  and 
Berlin,  His  promising  life  was  cut  short  in  June,  1887. 

9  A  full  description  of  the  ceremonial  will  he  found  in  Glasenapp's  sixth  volume, 
pp.  102-106.  We  learn  from  Cosima's  diary  that  at  ten  in  the  morning  Wagner  was 
brought  down  from  his  room  to  admire  a  little  tableau  of  the  ten-years-old  Siegfried, 
"dressed  like  father  Greyer  and  with  his  hair  arranged  like  his".  Why  the  "father" 
Geyer?  So  again  in  the  letter  of  the  28th  May  in  which  Wagner  gave  the  King  a 
description  of  the  tableau:  "On  the  easel  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  a  new  portrait 
of  my  wife  by  Lenbach,  a  work  of  extraordinary  perfection  and  beauty.  ...  In 
front  of  it  stood  my  son  Siegfried,  in  black  velvet  and  with  blond  curls,  looking 
absolutely  like  the  young  Van  Dyck:  he  was  supposed  to  represent,  in  a  significant 
new-birth,  my  father  Ludwig  Geyer  .  .  .  giving  the  final  touches  to  the  painting." 
Once  more,  why,  unless  Wagner  meant  it  literally,  the  "mein  Vater  Ludwig  Geyer" 
—  it  would  surely  have  been  just  as  easy  for  him  to  write  "mein.  Stiefvater"  — 
and  why  the  "in  bedeutungsvoller  Wiedergeburt"? 
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What  must  have  been  another  pleasant  experience  for  Wagner 
was  to  find  Biilow  rallying  to  his  side  in  the  violent  controversy 
that  broke  out  in  Germany  after  the  attack  on  Schumann  in  the  Bay- 
reuther  Blatter,  an  article  which,  though  it  bore  the  signature  of 
Joseph  Rubinstein,  obviously  represented  the  views  of  Wagner.  It 
gave  great  offence  in  many  quarters:  Julius  Kniese  of  Frankfort, 
who  was  later  to  become  one  of  the  stalwarts  of  the  Bayreuth  festi- 
vals, cancelled  his  subscription  to  the  Blatter -9  and  many  other  pro- 
tests reached  Wahnfried.  Biilow,  however,  sent  Rubinstein  a  tele- 
gram consisting  of  the  one  word  "Bravissimo!"  10 

4 

*  » 

,  By  the  summer  of  ]jB79  Wagner's  health  had  deteriorated  to  such 
an  extent  under  Bayreuth  conditions  that  it  became  almost  a  matter  j 
of  life  or  death  for  him  to  escape  from  them  for  a  considerable  time,/ 
He  decided  to  spend  the  coming  winter  in  Italy ;  and  in  September, 
after  long  negotiations  in  connection  with  two  houses  at  Posilipo, 
near  Naples,  the  Villa  Maraval  and  the  handsome  and  superbly 
situated  Villa  Angri,  he  took  the  latter  for  six  months  from  January, 
1880  at  the  high  rent  of  1040  lire  a  month.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
old  year  he  and  his  family  left  Bayreuth  for  Munich,  where  he  spent 
an  evening  with  Lenbach,  Biirkel  and  Levi,  The  family  party  set  out 
for  Italy  on  the  3rd  January.  According  to  Sebastian  Rockl  they 
travelled  in  a  salon-coach  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  King.  This, 
however,  is  incorrect;  in  his  first  letter  to  Ludwig  from  Posilipo, 
Wagner,  after  describing  the  deplorable  state  of  his  health  that 
winter  and  his  present  exhaustion,  says  that  "at  a  cost  far  exceed- 
ing my  means  I  obtained  a  so-called  salon-coach,  that  made  it  un- 
necessary for  us  to  change  between  Munich  and  Naples/*  He  ar- 
,  rived  on  the  4th  to  find  Gersdorff  awaiting  him  at  the  station. 

,  Wagner  promptly  went  down  with  erysipelas,  which  confined  him 
to  his  room  for  the  first  fortnight  or  so.  He  was  so  enchanted  with 
Naples  and  its  environment,  with  its  walks,  and  with  the  views  over 
land  and  sea  that  he  promised  himself  a  speedy  recovery  from  all 

10  He  may  have  been  set  against  Schumann  by  the  prejudice  of  Clara  and  the 
Leipzig  Schumannians  against  himself.  He  certainly  had  no  liking  for  Joseph  Rubin- 
stein, partly  because  he  was  a  Jew,  partly  because  he  was  so  closely  associated  with 
Wagner.  In  his  letters  he  refers  to  him  as  "the  false  Rubinstein*'  —  the  genuine 
one  being  Anton,  —  or  "the  false  Demetrius". 
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his  ills.  But  once  more  his  luck  was  out.  Vesuvius,  it  is  true,  rose 
courteously  to  the  occasion  and  staged  a  magnificent  show  for  his 
benefit  all  through  the  spring.  But  as  a  whole  the  winter  was  the 
coldest  in  Neapolitan  memory,  and  both  his  mind  and  his  body  were 
slow  to  recover  what  they  had  lost  in  Bayreuth  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years/Friends  soon  began  to  gather  round  him.  Gersdorff 
had  to  leave  Naples  in  mid-January,  but  almost  immediately  after- 
wards Stein  arrived,  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  new  acquaintance 
for  Wagner  —  Paul  von  Joukowsky,  a  rich  young  Russian  painter 
of  amiable  nature  and  agreeable  manners,  who  had  a  studio  not 
far  from  the  Villa  Angri.  He  spoke  German  as  his  mother  tongue. 
Apparently  he  had  met  Cosima  at  some  time  or  other  in  Munich;  but 
though  he  had  attended  the  festival  of  1876  he  had  not  ventured  to 
call  at  Wahnf ried. 

He  immediately  succumbed  to  Wagner's  fascination,  and  re- 
mained to  the  end  his  devoted  and  intelligent  admirer.  Wagner 
swept  him  off  his  feet.  "No  one  who  has  not  known  Wagner  in  the 
intimacy  of  his  home",  he  wrote  in  after  years,11 

"can  have  any  idea  of  the  goodness  of  his  nature,  his  childlike  lovable- 
ness.  Frau  Wagner  was  right  when  she  compared  him  to  the  child  with 
the  orb  whom  St.  Christopher  carries  across  the  stream:  he  was  a 
child  in  spirit,  with  a  whole  world  within  him." 

It  was  an  ideal  family  life  to  which  Joukowsky  was  now  admitted  as 
an  intimate:  Cosima,  with  never  a  thought  for  herself,  living  only 
to  guard  Wagner  against  annoyance  of  any  kind  and  fortify  him 
for  his  work,  father  and  children  brimming  over  with  love  for  each 
other.  Characteristically  enough,  Wagner  had  hardly  known  the 
young  man  five  minutes  before  he  was  giving  him  his  views  on 
Russia  and  her  problems: 

"I  know  how  Russia  can  be  helped",  he  said,  "but  no  one  asks  me  for 
my  opinion.  The  Tsar  should  set  fire  to  St.  Petersburg  with  his  own 
hand,  transfer  his  residence  first  of  all  to  Odessa,  and  then  go  to  Con- 
stantinople. That  is  the  only  way  to  show  what  there  is  in  the  Slav  race. 
But  to  do  that  would  need  a  stout  fellow,  and  that  sort  isn't  made  any 


n  His  reminiscences  do  not  seem  to  have  been  published.  Glasenapp  had  access 
to  the  manuscript. 
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Whether  Joukowsky  was  impressed  by  this  specimen  of  Wagner's 
political  wisdom  or  not  we  do  not  know;  but  his  own  artistic  soul  he 
now  gave  entirely,  as  so  many  others  had  done,  into  Wagner's  keep- 
ing. It  was  soon  settled  that  the  gifted  young  Russian  should  design 
the  scenery  for  Parsifal,  and  from  July  onwards  he  made  his  home 
in  the  Villa  Angri  for  the  closer  interchange  of  ideas  on  that  matter. 
The  sky  was  not  always  cloudless.  Wagner  was  fretted  and  excit- 
able; "for  all  the  childlike  goodness  of  his  genius",  said  Joukowsky, 

"one  sometimes  had  the  feeling  that  one  was  living  at  the  foot  of  a 
volcano,  so  easily  was  he  excited.  A  single  unpremeditated  remark 
would  be  sufficient  to  work  him  up  into  the  most  passionate  rage  or 
plunge  him  into  the  profoundest  indignation." 

Joukowsky,  an  artist  pure  and  simple,  had  seemingly  never  troubled 
to  read  any  of  Wagner's  prose  writings.  This  was  a  constant  source 
of  annoyance  to  the  philosopher  and  prophet,  who  complained  that 
he  was  always  having  to  start  at  the  beginning  with  one  person  after 
another.  One  day  Joukowsky  stirred  up  a  storm  by  an  innocent  ref- 
erence to  the  "hissing"  of  Tannhduser  in  Paris  in  1861.  "It  was  not 
the  French",  Wagner  shouted  at  him,  "but  the  German  Jews!"  But 
Joukowsky's  quiet  good  breeding  and  his  respect  for  Wagner's  tow- 
ering genius  as  an  artist  combined  to  see  th(em  both  safely  through 
tempests  of  this  sort. 


Wagner  remained  in  Italy  some  eleven  months.  He  explored  the 
Naples  neighbourhood  thoroughly.  He  visited  Perugia,  where  he 
received  a  gratifyingly  cordial  welcome;  it  was  only  later  that  he 
discovered  that  it  was  as  the  successor  of  the  great  Morlacchi  (a 
native  of  Perugia)  in  the  Dresden  Kapellmeistership  that  he  was 
known  there.  In  May  he  made  an  excursion  to  Amalfi  with  Joukow- 
sky, and  on  a  nearby  height,  in  ancient  but  fallen  Ravello,  which 
was  still  rich  in  reminders  of  the  Arab  occupation,  he  lighted  upon 
a  scene  that  must  have  compensated  him  for  many  disappointments 
in  Italy.  At  the  Moorish  Palazzo  Rufalo  (or  Ruffali),  occupied  by 
an  Englishman,  Mr.  Neville  Read,  he  found  the  realisation  of  his 
dream  of  Klingsor's  castle  and  garden.  "Here*%  he  wrote  to  the 
King,  "we  came  upon  some  splendid  suggestions  for  Klingsor's 
magic  garden:  Joukowsky  at  once  made  some  sketches  for  the  sec- 
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ond  act  of  Parsifal"  And  in  the  visitors'  book  he  wrote,  "Richard 
Wagner,  with  wife  and  family.  Klingsor's  magic  garden  is  found! 
26  May,  1880.  R.W." 

"We  have  decided",  he  told  the  king,  "that  Joukowsky  shall  execute 
detailed  designs  not  only  for  the  scenery  and  costumes  of  Parsifal  but 
for  all  my  operas ;  and  as  they  will  be  done  in  exact  accordance  with  my 
instructions  we  may  hope  to  bequeath  something  really  serviceable 
to  posterity." 

Visitors  came  and  went  —  Stein,  Rubinstein,  who  used  to  soothe 
Wagner  with  Strauss  waltzes,  Pliiddemann,  Sgambati,  the  painter 
Bocklin,  Humperdinck,  Malwida,  Liszt  and  others.  Differing  in  this 
respect  from  the  average  host,  he  was  not  only  glad  at  the  coming 
of  his  guests  but  grieved  at  their  departing.  In  his  pathetic  need  of 
companionship  and  sympathy  he  could  never  understand  why  those 
who  were  necessary  to  him  should  ever  leave  him  at  the  call  of  other 
duties,  other  personal  ties.  He  was  vexed  with  Liszt  for  not  settling 
down  permanently  with  him,  instead  of  going  year  in  and  year  out 
on  his  nomad's  round  of  Rome,  Weimar  and  Pesth.  When  Malwida 
told  him  that  her  pleasant  stay  with  him  would  have  to  come  to  an 
end  he  broke  out  into  passionate  reproaches  of  her  for  what  Glase- 
napp  calls  "her  lack  of  perfect  oneness  with  him  and  his",  and 
bemoaned  the  strange  and  lamentable  fact  that  "people  always  had 
their  abodes  and  their  actions  determined  by  other  considerations": 
they  should  belong  to  him  wholly.  "On  another  occasion",  contin- 
ues Glasenapp,  "he  reproached  her  passionately  for  the  feigned 
affairs  that  were  enticing  her  away  from  him ;  she  ought  to  remain 
with  him  and  let  these  other  people  come  to  her,  instead  of  her  going 
to  them." 

With  the  Italian  theatres  he  had  little  to  do ;  for  Italian  operas 
in  general  he  had  no  great  appetite,  and  Italian  performances  of 
the  works  he  liked,  such  as  II  Barbiere,  displeased  him  by  their 
lack  of  "style"  and  "good  tradition".  A  highly  successful  produc- 
tion of  Lohengrin  in  Rome  on  the  3rd  April  brought  on  him  a  deluge 
of  congratulatory  addresses,  letters  and  telegrams ;  but  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  attend  a  performance,  though  he  was  sufficiently 
impressed  by  the  reports  that  reached  him  to  think  once  more,  as  he 
had  often  done  in  the  past,  of  training  an  Italian  company  in  Tristan. 
On  the  invitation  of  the  authorities  he  paid  one  or  two  visits  to  the 
Naples  Conservatoire;  but  the  bad  style  of  the  students  in  an  oper- 
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etta  by  one  of  them  which  they  performed  for  his  benefit  wrung 
from  him  some  candid  comments  later  in  a  letter  to  the  president 
of  the  institution,  the  Duke  of  Bagnara.  He  regretted,  he  said,  to 
see  so  much  good  material  being  largely  misdirected.  For  among 
these  students  he  found  in  embryo  everything  that  had  disgusted 
him  his  whole  life  long  in  the  German  opera  houses  —  indifference 
to  the  drama  of  opera,  concern  only  for  "effective"  high  notes  and 
the  applause  of  the  audience.  For  models  they  should  be  set  to  work 
at  things  like  Figaro,  the  two  Iphigenias  and  Spontini's  Vestale; 
for  in  art,  as  in  life,  there  are  good  manners  and  bad,  and  the  only 
way  to  make  the  former  instinctive  is  to  keep  the  impressionable 
young  from  contact  with  the  latter.  The  advice  was  too  frank,  per- 
haps, to  be  acceptable. 

With  the  outer  world  all  this  time  he  had  as  little  to  do  as  pos- 
sible. Every  time  he  left  his  luxurious  house  he  was  cut  to  the  heart 
by  the  contrast  between  a  land  so  lovely  and  poverty  so  dire.  He  was 
thoroughly  out  of  tune  with  the  world  as  he  saw  it,  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  understand  it:  he  saw  nothing  but  degeneration  everywhere,  and 
no  way  out  of  it  all  except  by  some  process  of  universal  re-birth 
that  was  more  of  a  mystical  faith  with  him  than  a  practical  propo- 
sition. In  the  summer  of  this  year  he  refused  to  sign  a  monster  peti- 
tion to  the  Reichstag  —  organised  by  the  rabid  antisemite  Dr.  Bern- 
hard  Forster,  who  later  became  the  husband  of  Elisabeth  Nietzsche, 
—  against  the  Jews  and  their  increasing  power  in  Germany.  The 
reason  he  gave  for  his  refusal  was  that  after  the  failure  of  the  peti- 
tion against  vivisection  he  had  sworn  never  again  to  sign  any  of 
these  documents.  But  it  is  just  possible  that  he  may  have  felt  he 
could  not  in  ordinary  decency  take  the  field  so  openly  against  the 
Jews  when  one  representative  of  the  race,  Rubinstein,  was  an  in- 
mate of  his  own  household,  another,  Neumann,  was  organising  a 
touring  Wagner  Theatre  that  would  mean  large  receipts  for  the 
composer  of  the  Ring,  and  a  third,  Hermann  Levi,  was  attracting  all 
Munich  to  his  performances  of  the  Wagner  operas* 


As  was  always  the  case  with  him,  Wagner  was  finding  it  difficult 
to  bring  his  expenditure  into  harmony  with  his  receipts.  His  only 
certain  income,  as  he  himself  pointed  out,  was  his  pension  from 
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King  Ludwig:  his  royalties  from  the  theatres  were  now  substantial, 
but  he  had  no  guarantee  that  they  would  continue  indefinitely:  and 
he  was  engaged  on  his  last  opera,  which,  however,  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  selling  to  the  theatres,  while  the  receipts  from  the  Bayreuth 
production  were  mortgaged  to  Munich.  He  had  a  large  family  to 
educate  and  provide  for  after  his  death.  Jlis  Italian  holiday  was' 
very  expensive,  partly  because  of  the  need  for  a  good  deal  of  self- 
indulgence  in  the  frail  state  of  his  health,  partly  because  of  his  pas- 
sion —  more  than  a  passion,  a  necessity  of  his  being  —  for  sur- 
rounding himself  with  friends :  even  his  normal  household  consisted 
of  ten  or  eleven  people,  among  them  two  governesses,  one  Italian, 
one  English.12 

We  have  seen  him,  in  his  first  letter  to  the  King  after  his  arrival 
in  Posilipo,  delicately  hinting  that  the  salon-coach  he  had  engaged 
in  Munich  had  been  a  bit  of  a  drain  on  his  resources.  And  sure 
enough  the  young  King's  love,  which  by  now  had  taken  on  a  new 
tinge,  the  old  romantic  fervour  having  merged  into  a  kind  of  rever- 
ential tenderness  for  the  ageing  but  still  indomitable  idealist,  proved 
equal  to  the  occasion.  On  the  16th  June,  1880  he  wrote  to  Biirkel, 

"In  order  to  enable  the  Meister  Richard  Wagner  to  prolong  the  stay 
in  Italy  that  is  essential  for  his  health,  I  grant  him  for  the  five  months 
June  to  October  of  the  present  year  a  rent  allowance  of  5,200  lire  in 
all,  to  be  paid  by  my  Kabinettskasse  in  monthly  amounts  of  1,000  lire 
(in  October  1,200  lire)  to  his  credit  with  the  banker  Feustel  in  Bay- 
reuth"; 

and  when  communicating  this  decision  to  Cosima  the  Court  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  add  that  "the  mention  of  the  month  of  October 
as  terminal  date  does  not  imply  any  pressure  on  the  Meister  and 
his  family  with  regard  to  their  return  to  chilly  Germany."  The 
warm-hearted  young  man,  whose  alienation  from  a  political  world 
about  which  he  no  longer  had  any  illusions  was  just  then  entering  on 
its  fateful  final  phase,  no  doubt  felt  himself  fully  recompensed  by 
the  arrival  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Mem  Leben  in  August,  and  by 
the  growing  hope  that  a  production  of  Parsifal  would  be  possible 
by  the  summer  of  1882  at  the  latest. 

For  all  its  beauty  and  the  mental  stimulus  it  gave  him,  Posilipo 
brought  Wagner  no  real  improvement  in  his  bodily  health;  so  in 

»  A  Miss  Parry. 
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the  third  week  of  August  he  and  the  family  removed  to  the  Villa 
Torre  Fiorentina,  some  twenty  minutes'  drive  from  Siena,  where 
he  remained  until  the  4th  October!  Liszt,  who  spent  nine  days  there 
with  him,  described  the  house,  in  a  letter  to  the  Princess  Wittgen- 
stein, as  a  "habitation  princiere".  He  thought  the  rent  for  the  place 

—  800  lire  a  month  —  "pas  excessif  " ;  but  as  Wagner  still  had  the 
Villa  Angri  on  his  hands  for  two  months  his  expenses  must  have 
been  heavy. 

He  found  Liszt,  of  whom  he  saw  a  good  deal  off  and  on  during 
the  next  two-years-and-a-half,  very  much  improved  as  a  human 
being.  He  had  learned  a  good  deal  by  sad  experience,  and  he  had 
developed  some  sense  of  humour.  Wagner  had  only  one  fault  to 
find  with  him,  but  that  was  a  grave  one:  Liszt  showed  no  enthusiasm 
for  the  readings  and  expositions  that  were  the  very  breath  of  Wag- 
ner's being ;  he  preferred  a  game  of  whist  in  bright  young,  and,  if 
possible,  titled  company  in  which  he  was  certain  of  affectionate  ad- 
miration. During  his  stay  at  the  Torre  Fiorentina  he  played  through 
most  of  the  third  act  of  Parsifal,  Wagner  taking  the  singing  parts, 
and  a  number  of  his  own  works.  It  was  on  one  of  the  latter  occa- 
sions, according  to  his  own  later  account,  that  at  a  certain  moment 
in  the  third  act  of  Parsifal  Wagner  said  to  him  jestingly,  "I  stole 
that  from  you".  It  was  a  little  while  before  Liszt  discovered  that  he 
was  referring  to  his  Die  Glocken  des  Strassburger  Miinsters,  a  com- 
position of  about  1869—70  which  Liszt  had  almost  forgotten. 

The  Siena  sojourn  conferred  one  enduring  benefit  on  Waguer 

—  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral  so  impressed  Joukowsky  that  he 
yiiiade  some  sketches  of  it  that  were  afterwards  incorporated  in  the 

stage  setting  of  the  Grail  scene  in  Parsifal.  Wagner's  health  still 
showing  few  signs  of  improvement,  as  soon  as  his  lease  of  the  Torre 
Fiorentina  expired  he  removed  (on  the  4th  October)  to  Venice: 
there  he  stayed  nearly  a  month,  making  his  headquarters  first  in 
the  Hotel  Danieli,  then  in  the  Palazzo  Contarini.  It  was  here  in 
Venice  that  his  real  friendship  with  Count  Gobineau  began;  it  was 
only  now,  seemingly,  that  Wagner  realised  the  intellectual  stature 
of  the  richly  cultivated  and  many-sided  Frenchman:  he  read  La 
Renaissance  and  other  works  of  his  with  great  delight  and  began  the 
serious  study  of  the  Inegalite  des  races  humaines,  rejoicing  to  find 
in  it  what  he  imagined  to  be  a  scientific  confirmation  of  his  own 
theorisings  about  race,  blood  and  degeneration. 
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Bad  weather  generally  pursued  him  wherever  he  went,  and  Ven- 
ice failed,  as  Posilipo  and  Siena  had  done,  to  effect  any  real  im- 
provement in  his  health.  He  left  there  on  the  30th  October  for 
Munich,!  where  he  remained  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  mainly  be- 
cause he  wanted  Cosima  and  the  children  to  hear  some  of  his  works 
in  the  Court  Theatre,  a  desire  which  the  King  and  the  Intendanz 
were  delighted  to  gratify  so  far  as  the  exigencies  of  the  repertory 
allowed.  On  the  1st  November  he  heard  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D  at 
an  Odeon  concert  under  Levi,  on  the  4th  the  Flying  Dutchman  — 
after  which  he  declared  his  intention  of  re-casting  the  work  in  a 
single  act,  —  on  the  7th  Tristan,  when  he  received  a  great  ovation 
from  the  audience,  and  on  the  10th  Lohengrin.  This  last  was  a 
private  performance,  at  which  Wagner  sat  with  the  King  in  the  royal 
box.  It  was  destined  to  be  their  last  meeting. 

On  the  llth  Wagner  went  to  the  Magic  Flute  —  an  especial  fa- 
vourite of  his,  —  and  on  the  following  afternoon  he  gratified  the 
King's  hunger  for  Parsifal  by  running  through  the  prelude  with 
the  Opera  orchestra ;  and  for  Ludwig's  guidance  he  wrote  the  now 
famous  "programme  note"  in  which  he  described  the  prelude  as 
being  based  on  the  three  themes  of  "Love",  "Faith"  and  "Hope?".18 
The  listeners  consisted  only  of  the  King,  Cosima  and  a  few  specially 
favoured  friends,  of  whom  Lenbach  was  one.  The  painter's  account 
of  the  occasion  has  passed  into  history.  The  main  points  of  it  are 
these.  The  King,  to  Wagner's  visible  annoyance,  was  late.  Wagner 
kept  looking  impatiently  first  at  the  royal  box^  then  at  his  watch. 
At  last  Ludwig  arrived,  listened  to  the  prelude  with  rapt  attention, 
and  then  asked  for  a  repetition.  Wagner,  though  feeling  this  to  be 
a  "profanation",  complied,  but  became  really  angry  when  the  King 
now  asked  for  the  Lohengrin  prelude,  so  that  he  might  eompare  the 
two.  Exasperated  beyond  endurance,  Wagner  turned  over  the  baton 
to  Levi  and  walked  away.  Afterwards  he  entertained  a  few  friends, 
Lenbach  among  them,  at  dinner.  For  a  little  while  he  was  amiable 
enough;  then  he  broke  out  into  a  denunciation  of  the  King,  who, 
like  all  the  great  ones  of  this  world,  thought  only  of  himself  — 
"King  or  Kaiser,  they  are  all  alike!"  He  next  fell  foul  of  Lenbach 

*8  The  note  of  interrogation  is  Wagner's  own.  The  analysis  will  be  found  in  RWGS, 
XII,  347. 
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for  speaking  well  of  Bismarck.  That  outburst  over,  he  left  the  room 
with  flaming  cheeks.  Lenbach,  feeling  himself  insulted,  asked  for 
his  coat  and  hat  and  had  to  be  placated  by  Cosima.  Wagner  returned 
after  a  little  while  in  the  best  of  humours  and  was  charming  towards 
them  all. 

Glasenapp  is  sceptical,  perhaps  with  good  reason,  as  to  some  of 
the  details  of  the  story,  which  comes  to  us  at  second  hand,  Lenbach 
having  told  it  at  a  later  date  to  Heinrich  von  Poschinger,  who,  at 
a  later  date  still,  printed  it  in  his  book  Bausteine  zwr  Bismarck- 
Pyramided  Lenbach  is  no  doubt  right  as  regards  what  happened 
at  the  hotel;  Wagner  did  not  like  his  political  opinions,  and  that  the 
two  men  quarrelled  over  Bismarck  is  extremely  probable.  But  Len- 
bach9 s  story  of  Wagner's  feelings  and  behaviour  at  the  rehearsal 
should  perhaps  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  That  Levi,  not  the 
composer,  conducted  the  Lohengrin  prelude  is  certain ;  but  may  it 
not  simply  have  been  that  Wagner,  feeling  unwell,  or  being  unable 
to  attune  himself  to  Lohengrin  the  moment  after  he  had  lived 
through  the  emotion  of  Parsifal,  had  called  the  Kapellmeister  to  the 
conductor's  desk  as  a  matter  of  course?  For  there  is  not  the  smallest 
trace  in  the  letters  that  passed  between  him  and  the  King  during 
the  next  few  days  of  either  a  sense  of  bad  behaviour  on  the  one  side? 
calling  for  explanation  and  apology,  or  of  offence  taken  on  the 
other.  Had  there  been  anything  of  that  kind  in  the  minds  of  either 
of  them  Wagner  would  surely  have  made  some  reference  to  it  in 
his  grateful  letter  of  the  14th;  while  in  the  King's  ardent  reply  of 
the  17th  from  Hohenschwangau  he  thanks  Wagner  warmly  for  hav- 
ing "personally"  conducted  the  Parsifal  prelude,  but  makes  no 
reference  at  all  to  the  other  performance. 

Nor  is  there  any  hint  of  a  contretemps  in  the  King's  diary.  In 
spite  of  the  atrocious  "editing"  of  that  document  by  Edir  Grein, 
the  entries  give  us  all  the  information  we  need.  As  Grein  has  printed 
it,  the  entry  for  this  date  runs  thus : 

Am  12  Nachmittag  2  mal  das  wunderbar  herrliche  vom  Schopfer  selbst 
dirigirte  Vorspiel  zu  Parsifal  gehort!  Tief  bedeutungsvoll. 

Auch  das  Vorspiel  zu  Lohengrin  Abends  mit  Ihm  "aus  dem  Stegreif " 
beigewohnt,  sehr  gelungene  Vorstellung.  Ich  habe  immer  sagen  horen, 
dass  zwischen  einem  Fiirsten  u.  einem  Untergebenen  keine  Freund- 
schaft  moglich  ist  .  .  . 

"  Berlin,  1904,  pp.  122-7. 
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As  It  stands,  the  sense  of  this  is  as  follows: 

On  the  12th  (afternoon)  the  marvellously  glorious  prelude  to  Parsifal 
twice,  conducted  by  the  composer  himself.  Profoundly  significant. 

Also  attended  with  Him  in  the  evening  the  prelude  to  Lohengrin 
"aus  dem  Stegreif".  Very  successful  performance.  I  have  often  heard 
it  said  that  a  friendship  between  a  monarch  and  a  subject  is  impos- 
sible .  .  . 

Grein  has  muddled  both  the  uninformed  reader  and  himself  by 
failing  to  notice  that  "Also  the  prelude  to  Lohengrin"  should  be 
joined  to  the  preceding  German  sentence,  that  a  full  stop  should 
follow  "Lohengrin",  and  that  "Abends"  ("in  the  evening")  begins 
a  new  sentence  dealing  with  an  entirely  different  matter.  The  true 
sense  of  what  the  King  wrote  is  this:  "in  the  afternoon  of  the  12th 
heard  the  Parsifal  prelude  twice  under  the  composer.  Also  the 
prelude  to  Loliengrin.  In  the  evening  went  with  Him  to  a  perform- 
ance of  Aus  dem  Stegreif."  The  casual  reader  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  know  that  "aus  dem  Stegreif"  has  not  here  its  everyday 
meaning  of  "impromptu"  but  is  the  title  of  a  play  by  Hermann 
von  Schmid  of  which  the  King  was  rather  fond;  and  that  "Him" 
does  not  mean  Richard  Wagner  but  the  equerry  Richard  Hornig, 
who  had  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  the  special  favour  and  confidence 
of  the  lonely  and  mistrustful  King.15 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  Lenbach  was  making  a  great  deal  of 
fuss  about  nothing,  and  drawing  largely  on  his  imagination  in  the 
process.  There  had  been  no  display  of  temper  and  bad  manners  on 
Wagner's  part  towards  the  King;  all  he  had  done  was  to  hand  over 
the  baton  to  Levi  for  the  Lohengrin  prelude  as  a  simple  matter  of 
routine,  and  the  King  himself  saw  nothing  more  in  it  than  that. 

On  the  17th  November  Wagner  was  back  again  in  Bayreuth,  ob- 
viously not  much  better  for  his  Italian  holiday:  he  had  hardly  set- 
tled down  in  Wahnfried  before  he  was  attacked  by  the  cramp  in  his 
chest  that  used  to  distress  him  so  much.  jFhe  usual  annoyances  at 
once  began,  among  them  a  demand  from  Voltz  and  Bate  for  100,000 
marks  as  the  price  of  their  releasing  him  from  a  business  agreement 

16  More  than  one  reader  with  only  a  superficial  second-hand  acquaintance  with 
the  diary  has  expressed  to  me  his  astonishment  that  on  the  day  after  hearing  the 
Parsifal  prelude  Ludwig  should  have  taken  Wagner  to  a  performance  of  A  Ida,  and 
that  Wagner  should  have  allowed  himself  to  be  taken.  But  in  the  entry  immediately 
following  the  passages  quoted  above,  and  reading  "Saturday  the  13th,  with  him 
at  the  opera  Alda?\  "him"  again  means  Hornig. 
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which,  in  his  opinion,  they,  had  carried  out  far  from  efficiently. 
Another  source  of  exasperation  was  Lina  Ramann's  official  biogra- 
phy of  Liszt,  the  first  volume  of  which  —  obviously  inspired  by 
Princess  Wittgenstein.,  —  arrived  about  this  time.  Knowing  Liszt, 
the  Princess  and  the  Countess  d'Agoult  as  they  did,  both  Wagner 
and  Cosima  must  have  seen  at  once  the  falsity  of  much  of  the  book. 
Du  Moulin's  comments  on  it,  and  on  the  reception  it  had  iri  Wahn- 
fried,  may  be  based  to  some  extent  on  Cosima's  diary,  or  they  may 
be  his  own,  in  which  latter  case  he  has  achieved  a  sprightliness  and 
force  of  characterisation  rather  uncommon  with  him.  "The  good 
Ramann",  he  writes, 

"reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  a  metal-worker  who  has  been 
cast  into  prison  and  forced  to  coin  false  money  in  his  cell.  The  Prin- 
cess Wittgenstein  was  the  mistress,  and  she  supplied  the  metal:  this 
was  genuine,  but  the  die  that  gave  it  its  stamp  was  false."  16 

However,  Wagner  soon  felt  sufficiently  recovered  to  take  up  the 
scoring  of  Parsifal  again.  The  super-  refinement  of  his  self-critical 
sense  at  this  time  made  him  for  a  while  so  dissatisfied  with  the 
work  that  he  talked  of  re-  writing  it;  but  in  the  end  he  concentrated 
on  the  thing  nearest  to  his  heart  just  then,  —  making  the  orchestra- 
tion the  perfect  counterpart  of  the  subtlety  of  musical  thinking  and 
novel  dramatic  characterisation  in  the  opera.  Sometimes  he  would 
complain  that  for  the  right  fixation  of  his  inner  vision  in  colour  he 
would  need  instruments  not  yet  invented  ;  in  the  absence  of  these, 
he  drew  new  delicacies  of  blend  from  those  at  his  disposal.  Jou- 
kowsky  came  and  made  his  permanent  quarters  in  the  Reichsadler 
Hotel  and  settled  down  to  real  work  at  the  Parsifal  designs:  that 
for  the  magic  garden  was  re-made  seven  times  before  Wagner  was 
satisfied  with  it.  Difficult  as  the  work  was,  said  Joukowsky  in  after 
years,  this  was  the  happiest  time  of  his  life:  "I  forgot  fatherland, 
family,  everything  that  had  formerly  been  dearest  to  me,  to  sink 
myself  wholly  in  the  contemplation  of  this  unique  spirit."  Stein 
also  came  for  a  time  and  was  agreeable  company  for  Wagner,  even 
though  he  occasionally  made  the  mistake  of  arguing  with  him. 
Finally,  Wagner  found  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  reading  his  old 
letters  to  Uhlig,  copies  of  which  Cosima  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  Uhlig  family:  he  rose  from  the  perusal  of  them  with  a 


CW,  I,  925. 
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mournful  sense,  he  said,  of  how  greatly  he  had  needed  love  in  the 
Dresden  and  Zurich  days,  and  how  little  of  it  had  been  granted  him. 

At  Christmas  the  King  sent  him  a  small  model  of  Hohenschwan- 
gau  in  gold,  to  serve  as  a  paper-weight,  and  an  exquisite  little  Re- 
naissance cabinet  of  ebony  inlaid  with  silver.  On  the  day  itself  the 
family  regaled  him  with  a  tableau  designed  by  Joukowsky  in  the 
style  of  the  old  Italian  religious  painters:  Daniela,  as  Mary,  knelt 
in  adoration  before  the  youthful  Jesus  (Siegfried  working  at  a 
carpenter's  bench) ;  behind  the  Virgin  stood  Joseph  (a  Neapolitan 
boy  named  Peppino,  whom  Joukowsky  had  adopted)  ;  and  three 
angels  made  a  consort  of  music  —  Blandine  with  a  lute,  Eva  with 
a  flute,  and  Isolde  with  a  viol,  —  while  from  the  small  house-organ 
came  the  strains  of  the  chorale  with  which  the  Meistersinger  opens. 
At  Wagner's  request  Joukowsky  afterwards  made  a  painting  of  the 
tableau.  Cosima's  Christmas  gift  was  the  manuscript  of  the  piano 
arrangement  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  which  Wagner  had 
made  in  1830,  at  the  age  of  seventeen:  he  had  presented  it  in  1849 
to  Uhlig,  from  whose  heirs  Cosima  had  managed  to  acquire  it. 

In  his  last  letter  of  1880  to  the  King,  Wagner  said  that  his  one 
desire  now  was  for  health  and  a  long  life  devoted  to  useful  work. 
He  had  decided,  he  continued,  to  spend  at  least  the  six  winter  months 
of  each  year  in  Italy,  in  Venice  for  choice;  for  the  real  attractions 
for  him  in  Italy  were  the  cloudless  sky  and  the  mild  air,  the  dying 
vegetation,  however,  being  something  he  disliked  seeing;  and  in 
Venice,  between  the  blue  sky  and  the  blue  sea,  he  would  not  be 
conscious  of  this.  The  summers  he  would  spend  in  Bayreuth,  where 
he  held  out  to  the  King  the  promise  of  something  that  might  attract 
him  thither. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  orchestration  of  Parsifal  was  still  far  from  fin- 
ished, it  was  by  now  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  opera 
would  be  produced  in  1882,  and  the  year  1881  was  largely  spent  in 
preparations  of  all  kinds  for  it  —  discussions  with  Brandt  and  the 
brothers  Bruckner  with  regard  to  the  scenery  and  the  stage  appa- 
ratus, search  for  the  singers  of  the  two  principal  parts,  and  so  on. 
All  this  had  the  usual  effect  of  lowering  Wagnei%'s  health,  souring 
his  temper,  and  making  him  curse  the  Fates  for  having  made  him 
an  opera  composer,  that  most  unfortunate  species  of  artistic  cre- 
ator, whose  work  can  be  brought  into  full  being  only  with  the  co- 
operation of  a  multitude  of  other  people,  some  of  them  not  ideally 
intelligent:  as  Wagner  expressed  it  to  the  King,  "when  the  com- 
poser has  finished  the  work  and  it  is  off  his  hands  it  becomes  the 
devil's  property".  Once,  in  a  moment  of  double  exasperation  over 
the  abominable  Bayreuth  weather  and  the  Parsifal  problem,  he 
growled,  "If  only  the  wind  would  blow  the  cursed  theatre  down! 
I  certainly  wouldn't  put  it  up  again!"  In  January  he  had  to  drop 
his  scoring  to  discuss  a  few  of  the  major  difficulties  of  the  inscena- 
tion  with  Brandt,  whom,  in  spite  of  the  memory  of  how  troublesome 
he  had  often  been  in  1876,  he  recognised  as  the  one  man  in  Ger- 
many who  could  solve  all  his  technical  problems  for  him.  But  it 
chilled  him  to  have  to  come  down  to  earth  to  translate  his  visions 
into  the  mechanics  of  the  theatre.  Klingsor's  spear,  for  example,  was 
one  thing  as  Wagner  bent  over  his  score,  absorbed  in  the  legend, 
and  quite  another  when  it  became  a  matter  of  projecting  it  across 
the  garden  and  leaving  it  suspended  in  the  air  over  Parsifal's 
head.  When  they  went  through  the  Transformation  Music  in  the  first 
act  together  Brandt  declared  that  it  still  allowed  him  too  little  time 
for  the  working  of  the  complicated  stage  apparatus;  so  Wagner 
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had  to  set  to  and  write  music  enough  to  occupy  two  or  three  minutes 
more.  "Now  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  compose  by  the  yardstick",  he 
grumbled. 

For  his  chief  singers  he  hardly  knew  as  yet  where  to  turn.  For  his 
Parsifal,  he  told  the  King  in  March,  he  could  not  think  of  a  single 
tenor  who  would  come  anywhere  near  his  ideal:  "these  people  are 
all  pitiable  —  they  have  a  bit  of  voice,  they  are  monstrously  over- 
paid, and  they  are  utterly  talentless,  lazy  and  vain".  Jager  seemed 
to  possess  the  negative  virtue  of  having  fewer  disqualifications  for 
the  part  than  most  of  them,  but  the  King  did  not  greatly  care  for 
him.  Wagner,  however,  thought  he  would  have  to  make  do  with  him, 
though  in  the  end  he  would  probably  double  the  casting  of  the  part; 
at  any  rate,  he  said,  Jager9  s  Parsifal  would  be  better  than  Unger's 
Siegfried.  Materna  might  do  for  Kundry,  but  in  this  case  also  he 
would  no  doubt  look  round  for  a  double.  The  other  roles  were 
easier,  while  Lilli  Lehmann  had  undertaken  to  train  the  Flower 
Maidens. 

For  his  conductor  Wagner  was  committed  to  Levi,  by  reason  not 
only  of  his  competence  and  devotion  but  also  of  his  position  as 
Kapellmeister  in  Munich.  But  it  never  ceased  to  rankle  in  him  that 
the  man  was  a  Jew;  and  so,  when  Levi  was  at  Wahnfried  in  January, 
he  tried  with  the  best  intentions,  but  not  very  tactfully,  to  persuade 
him  to  submit  to  baptism,  though  how  that  operation  would  have 
improved  Levi's  conducting  is  not  clear.  Levi,  the  son  of  a  Rabbi, 
did  not  take  kindly  to  the  idea.  In  June  Wagner  was  guilty  of  a 
further  gaucherie  that  almost  ended  in  a  breach  between  them.  Levi 
had  gone  for  a  walk  in  the  town  and  returned  to  Wahnfried  ten 
minutes  after  the  regular  time  for  luncheon.  Wagner  met  him  watch 
in  hand,  reproved  him  before  the  whole  family  for  his  unpunctu- 
ality,  and  ended  by  saying,  "Now  let  us  go  in  to  lunch.  But  no: 
first  of  all  read  the  letter  I  have  left  on  your  bedroom  table."  "I 
went  up  to  my  room",  says  Levi, 

"and  found  there  an  anonymous  letter  from  Munich,  in  which  the  most 
offensive  reflections  were  made  on  my  character  and  on  my  relations 
with  Wahnfried,  and  the  Meister  was  conjured  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  his  work  by  not  allowing  it  to  be  conducted  by  a  Jew." 

Levi  held  that  it  would  have  been  more  tactful  of  Wagner  to  have 
put  the  letter  in  the  fire  and  kept  silence  about  it;  but  Wagner 
justified  himself  by  the  sophistical  plea  that  had  he  done  so  its 
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poison  would  have  remained  at  work  in  him,  whereas  by  disclosing 
the  letter  to  Levi  he  had  saved  himself  from  that  danger.  Levi, 
however,  remained  unappeased,  and  after  leaving  Wahnfried  he 
wrote  from  Bamberg,  on  the  29th  June,  asking  Wagner  to  release 
him  from  the  obligation  to  conduct  Parsifal.  Wagner  wired  him  to 
return  at  once  so  that  the  unfortunate  affair  might  be  put  in  order. 
Apparently  Levi  refused,  for  on  the  1st  July  Wagner  sent  him  a 
letter  that  was  exquisitely  typical  of  his  inability  to  see  anything 
from  any  point  of  view  but  his  own.  As  he  saw  the  matter,  it  was 
Levi  who  was  in  the  wrong. 

"With  all  due  deference  to  your  feelings,  you  don't  make  things  easy 
for  yourself  or  us.  It  is  precisely  your  gloomy  way  of  looking  at  things 
that  weighs  upon  our  intercourse  with  you  ...  In  heaven's  name 
come  back  at  once  and  get  to  know  us  as  we  really  are  .  .  ."  1 


The  story  as  thus  told  by  Glasenapp,  however,  is  incomplete.  The 
anonymous  letter,  we  now  know,  not  only  insulted  Levi  as  a  Jew 
but  accused  him  of  intimate  relations  with  Cosima,  —  a  fact  which, 
paradoxically  enough,  made  Wagner  feel  that  he  must  retain  him  as 
his  conductor,  for  only  by  so  doing,  he  held,  could  he  give  the  anony- 
mous writer  the  lie.  These  facts  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Julius 
Kniese  of  the  17th  July,  1883  to  his  wife.a  Apparently  Kniese  de- 
rived his  information  (in  1883)  from  Biirkel,  who  must  have  had 
it  from  Levi,  The  truth  of  his  account  of  the  matter  has  recently 
been  established  beyond  question  by  the  publication  of  Cosima's 
letter  of  the  1st  July,  1881  to  Daniela.  On  the  preceding  29th  June, 
she  says,  there  had  been  an  unpleasant  incident  at  Wahnfried, 

"an  anonymous  letter  to  Papa,  In  which  such  a  scandalous  accusation 
was  made  against  poor  Levi  in  connection  with  me  that  he  could  not 
contain  himself  and  went  away  abruptly."  3 

Cosima,  it  will  be  observed,  says  nothing  to  Daniela  about  the  con- 
ducting of  Parsifal  by  a  Jew;  evidently  the  real  source  of  the 
trouble  at  Wahnfried  had  been  the  reference  to  Cosima ;  and  with 

1  RWSK,  pp.  326-7. 

2  Der  Kampf  zweier  Welten  wm  das  Bayreuther  Erbe:  Julius  Knieses  Tagebuch~ 
blatter  aus  dem  Jahre  i883,  herausgegeben  von  Julie  Kniese  (Leipzig,  1931),  pp.  95-6, 

3  CWBD,  p.  215. 
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this  disclosure  Wagner's  thick-fingeredness  in  showing  the  letter  to 
Levi  becomes  all  the  more  surprising.4 

The  storm  blew  over,  as  so  many  others  of  a  similar  kind  in  Wag- 
ner's life  had  done,  the  occasional  crudity  of  his  manners  being 
unable  to  alienate  for  long  the  people  who  revered  him  as  an  artist. 
But  Levi  had  still  many  a  bitter  moment  to  go  through  in  Bayreuth 
and  out  of  it  on  account  of  his  origin  and  his  faith.  Wagner's  desire 
to  placate  him  is  understandable:  the  King,  who  was  free  of  anti- 
semite  prejudice,  would  have  taken  a  serious  view  of  the  matter  had 
Levi  been  goaded  into  refusing  to  be  associated  with  Parsifal,  for 
it  was  Ludwig  who  was  making  a  production  in  Bayreuth  possible, 
and  moreover  he  had  set  his  heart  on  having  that  production  trans- 
ferred later  to  Munich  for  his  private  pleasure.  So  in  his  letter  of 
the  19th  September  to  the  King  we  find  Wagner  saying  he  believes 
he  can  repose  full  confidence  in  Levi's  "extraordinary  zeal  and  al- 
most passionate  devotion",  for  which  reason  he  does  all  he  can 
to  "calm  him  down  with  regard  to  his  Judaism". 

"Notwithstanding  that  many  amazing  complaints  reach  me  as  to  this 
most  Christian  of  works  being  conducted  by  a  Jewish  Kapellmeister, 
and  that  Levi  himself  is  embarrassed  and  perplexed  by  it  all,  I  hold 
firmly  to  this  one  fact,  that  my  gracious  King  has  generously  and 
magnanimously  granted  me  his  orchestra  and  chorus  as  the  only  effec- 
tive way  of  achieving  an  exceptional  production  of  an  unusual  work, 
and  consequently  I  accept  gratefully  the  heads  of  this  musical  or- 
ganisation ,  .  .  without  asking  whether  this  man  is  a  Jew,  this  other 
a  Christian."  5 

To  this  the  King  replied  in  his  customary  calm  way  in  his  affection- 
ate letter  of  the  llth  October: 

"I  am  glad,  dear  Friend,  that  in  connection  with  the  production  of 
your  great  and  holy  work  you  make  no  distinction  between  Christian 

4  Levi  tells  us  that  immediately  after  an  awkward  luncheon  he  packed  his  bag 
and  went  off  to  Bamberg  without  saying  good-bye  to  Wagner.  Glasenapp  questions 
his  chronology,  maintaining  that  he  did  not  leave  Wahnfried  until  the  next  day. 
Cosima's  letter  would  appear  to  confirm  Levi's  account;  but  on  whichever  day  he 
left  it  is  clear  that  he  did  so  in  anger  and  disgust  at  Wagner's  tactlessness. 

Du  Moulin,  like  Glasenapp,  omits  all  reference  to  the  part  Cosima's  name  played 
in  the  letter. 

6  This,  as  Dr.  Strobel  points  out,  is  at  variance  with  the  facts.  Alexander  Bitter 
told  Kniese  that  Wagner  had  informed  the  Munich  Intendanz  that  he  did  xxot  want 
Levi,  preferring  to  nominate  a  conductor  of  his  own  choice  for  Parsifal,  and  had 
been  told  in  reply  that  he  could  not  have  the  Munich  orchestra  without  the  Munich 
Kapellmeister.  (Kniese,  p.  17). 
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and  Jew.  There  is  nothing  so  nauseous,  so  unedifying,  as  disputes  of 
this  sort:  at  bottom  all  men  are  brothers,  whatever  their  confessional 
differences." 

But  this  tolerance  was  too  much  for  Wagner.  In  his  next  letter 
he  exhibits  the  fanaticism  and  the  sophistry  of  the  German  anti* 
Semite  of  all  epochs.  It  is  obvious  to  us  of  today  that,  with  a  combine 
tion  of  malice  and  ill-breeding  which  people  of  most  other  nationals 
ties  find  it  hard  to  understand,  he  lost  no  opportunity,  year  in  and 
year  out,  of  fretting  the  life  out  of  his  Jewish  friends  and  collabo- 
rators about  their  Judaism.  Joseph  Rubinstein  had  gone  to  him  in 
1872  in  a  desperate  effort  to  escape,  by  means  of  Wagner's  art,  from 
the  misery  of  a  soul  divided  against  itself  and  suffering  under  the 
insults  levelled  at  his  race.  A  more  tactful  man  than  Wagner  would 
have  seen  the  wisdom,  to  say  nothing  of  the  delicacy,  of  barring 
the  subject  for  ever  from  their  conversations.  Instead  of  doing  that, 
he  harped  to  Rubinstein's  face,  as  he  did  to  Levies,  on  the  supposed 
inferiority  and  vileness  of  his  condition;  and  then  it  was  they,  of 
course,  who  were  responsible  for  the  tortures  they  went  through. 
Rubinstein  and  Levi,  he  now  self -righteously  informs  the  King,  have 
been  a  great  trouble  to  him.  "These  unfortunates",  it  appears,  lack 
the  basis  of  that  Christian  education  that  gives  "the  rest  of  us"  a 
sense  of  oneness  in  spite  of  all  our  differences;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence they  suffer  such  agonies  of  soul  that  often  they  contemplate 
suicide.  He  had  had  to  "exercise  great  patience"  with  them ;  indeed, 
"if  it  is  a  question  of  humanity  towards  the  Jews,  I  can  confidently 
claim  credit  on  that  score." 

He  cannot  even  give  the  Jews  of  his  own  circle  with  one  hand 
what  is  theirs  by  right  without  taking  it  from  them  with  the  other. 
He  cannot  deny  the  magnitude  of  the  services  done  him  by  Neu- 
mann, who,  he  says,  "regards  it  as  his  mission  to  force  the  musical 
world  to  recognise  me".  His  explanation  of  this,  however,  is  that 
the  Jews,  thanks  to  their  experience  as  dealers  in*  and  appraisers 
of,  pictures,  jewellery  and  furniture,  have  acquired  an  instinct  for 
the  genuine  and  permanently  valuable  thing  which  the  Germans 
have  so  completely  lost  that  they  let  the  Jews  fob  them  off  Tyith  the 
bogus!  As  for  King  Ludwig,  Wagner  can  only  surmise  that  he  is  so 
tolerant  towards  the  Jews  because  he  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the^i:  "for  you  they  are  only  a  conception,  for  us  they  are  an 
experience".  He  himself  has  associated  in  friendly,  compassionate 
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and  sympathetic  wise  with  several  of  these  people;  but  this  magnan- 
imity on  his  part  cannot  blind  him  to  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  race  is 

"the  born  enemy  of  pure  humanity  and  everything  that  is  noble  in  it: 
it  is  certain  that  we  Germans  will  go  under  before  them,  and  perhaps 
I  am  the  last  German  who  knew  how  to  stand  up  as  an  art-loving  man 
against  the  Judaism  that  is  already  getting  control  of  everything.9' 

To  this  charming  specimen  of  Hitlerism  avant  la  lettre  the  King 
made  no  reply. 


At  Wahnfried  life  had  resumed  its  usual  course  after  the  return 
from  Italy.  "Guests  came  and  guests  departed",  as  Sieglinde  says, 
and  there  was  the  customary  houseful  of  people  associated  in  one 
way  or  another  with  Wagner's  work.  They  must  have  been  a  diffi- 
cult team  to  drive,  so  different  from  one  another  were  they  in  tem- 
perament. We  perhaps  do  Wagner  some  injustice  when  we  so  often 
draw  attention  to  his  irritability  and  bad  manners.  He  could  be 
trying  enough,  of  course,  as  when  he  resented  Joukowsky's  taking 
a  fortnight's  holiday  from  Bayreuth.6  In  July  Heinrich  Forges  had 
the  temerity  to  differ  from  him  during  dinner  on  the  subject  of 
Schelling:  Wagner  was  so  angry  that  he  walked  out  of  the  room 
when  coffee  was  being  served.  But  he  himself  must  have  had  many 
provocations  from  the  people  who  were  in  and  out  of  his  house  all 
day  long.  On  this  matter  we  have  been  enlightened  lately  by  the 
publication  of  Cosima's  letters  to  her  eldest  daughter  Daniela,  who, 
fortunately  for  the  Wagner  biographer,  was  often  away  from  home 
and  so  had  to  be  kept  supplied  with  the  latest  news  from  Wahnfried, 
in  wise  and  charming  letters  that  show  Cosima  at  her  best.  Thanks 
to  these,  we  can  see  the  ordinary  round  of  life  in  Wahnfried  very 
much  as  it  must  have  been  from  day  to  day.  One  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  all  saw  more  of  each  other  than  was  good  for  them, 
and  that  their  tempers  and  their  behaviour  sometimes  suffered  in 
consequence.  The  main  source  of  trouble  was  the  unhappy,  sensi- 
tive, brooding  Rubinstein,  who  made  up  for  the  restraint  imposed 

6  "He  never  liked  it",  says  Glasenapp,  *  'when  the  few  people  whom  he  regarded 
as  belonging  to  Mm  went  away  from  him.  So  he  was  annoyed  by  this  brief  absence 
of  his  young  friend,  who  had  attached  himself  so  closely  to  him:  when  he  saw  the 
roses  blooming  in  the  garden  he  would  have  liked  to  show  them  to  Joukowsky,  who 
was  so  susceptible  to  beauty;  and  so,  as  he  himself  said,  half  his  own  enjoyment  of 
them  was  destroyed." 
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on  him  by  his  reverence  for  Wagner's  art  by  a  considerable  amount 
of  rudeness  towards  some  of  the  others  —  even,  at  times,  to  Cosima 
herself.  A  soul  so  sadly  riven  within  itself  needs  solitude  rather  than 
society  if  it  is  not  to  be  always  showing  its  worst  side.  The  tragedy 
was  that  without  the  powerful  magnetic  attraction  of  Wagner  he 
would  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  help  him  to  attain  even  an 
approximate  and  fluctuating  stability. 

He  had  introduced  himself  to  Wagner  in  February,  1872  in  a 
letter  from  Kharkov  in  which  he  lamented  the  disabilities  and  dan- 
gers to  which  his  race  was  subject  in  the  Germany  of  that  epoch. 
He  had  not  only  contemplated  suicide  but  attempted  it,  he  said.7  So 
he  had  decided  to  write  to  Wagner,  who  perhaps  could  help  him, 
though  not,  he  hoped,  out  of  simple  pity,  not  out  of  the  mere  desire 
to  save  him  from  suicide. 

"Could  I  not  be  useful  to  you  in  connection  with  the  production  of 
your  Nibelungen?  I  think  I  comprehend  the  work,  even  if  not  entirely. 
So  I  hope  for  help  from  you,  help  I  urgently  need.  My  parents  are 
rich  and  would  supply  me  with  the  means  to  go  to  you." 

Whereupon  Wagner  had  invited  him  to  Triebschen,  treated  him 
kindly,  and  afterwards  taken  him  with  him  to  Bayreuth,  which  he 
made  his  home,  off  and  on,  until  Wagner's  death. 

It  was  his  dog-like  devotion  to  Wagner  that  made  him  at  times 
intractable.  He  appears  to  have  kept  himself  rather  aloof  from  the 
other  disciples,  resenting,  perhaps,  their  having  any  share  with  him 
in  the  man  whose  art  was  the  centre-pin  of  his  own  unhappy  being. 
He  would  not  even  accept  the  general  instructions  which  Wagner 
had  occasionally  to  issue  to  his  "Nibelungen  Chancellery";  what- 
ever Wagner  desired  of  him  had  to  be  communicated  to  him  per- 
sonally. In  1881,  as  Cosima's  letters  to  Daniela  indicate,  he  was 
more  than  normally  difficult.  He  seems  to  have  taken  a  dislike  to 
the  gentle  Joukowsky  and  was  often  rude  to  him,  and  then  to  Cosima 
when  she  tried  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  "Malvolio  Rubin- 
stein" is  her  humorous  description  of  him  on  one  occasion.  When 
she  wants  to  commend  him  for  good  behaviour  she  does  so  by  say- 
ing that  he  has  been  "very  human",  evidently  a  condition  so  rare 

*  He  took  his  own  life  not  long  after  Wagner's  death  —  in  September,  1884  — 
in  Lucerne,  having  apparently  gone  there,  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  to  live  once  more  in  some  sort  of  associa- 
tion with  the  spirit  of  Wagner. 
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with  him  as  to  call  for  comment.  One  day,  because  Kniese  had  been 
at  Wahnf  ried  and  it  came  out  that  he  had  protested  publicly  against 
Rubinstein's  article  on  Schumann,  the  young  man  almost  cut  Cosima 
in  the  street. 

Joukowsky,  for  his  part,  was  often  ill  and  an  anxiety  to  Wagner, 
and  about  this  time  he  seems  to  have  run  into  debt,  perhaps  as  a 
result  of  his  having  given  up  his  ordinary  work  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  the  Parsifal  designs :  in  October  the  Patronatverein  made 
him  a  payment  of  4,000  marks  for  his  sketches,  which  could  hardly 
be  called  excessive.  With  one  thing  and  another,  Cosima's  and  Wag- 
ner's happiest  moments  were  late  at  night  when  everyone  had  gone 
and  they  could  relax  from  the  strain  of  holding  the  balance  between 
so  many  temperaments,  so  many  susceptibilities.  One  thing  is  clear, 
that  but  for  Cosima,  with  her  self-control,  her  tact,  her  philosophi- 
cal acceptance  of  the  facts  of  human  frailty,  life  at  Wahnfried 
could  not  have  endured  an  average  week  without  an  upheaval.  And 
no  one  knew  this  better  than  the  ailing  Wagner,  and  it  deepened  his 
sense  of  gratitude  towards  her  and  dependence  on  her.  It  may  have 
been  at  her  suggestion  that  he  acquired  a  billiard  table,  on  which, 
she  assured  Daniela,  "Stein  plays  well,  Papa  excellently". 

4 

In  the  spring  of  1881  Wagner  appears  to  have  been  irritated,  and 
not  without  some  justification,  by  an  act  of  Billow's  that  has  been 
consistently  misrepresented  in  the  biographies.  The  accepted  legend 
is  that  Bayreuth  benefited  to  the  extent  of  40,000  marks  as  the  result 
of  a  series  of  recitals  given  by  Bulow  for  the  benefit  of  the  cause.  The 
story  is  correct  in  all  particulars,  except  that  Billow  did  not  raise 
40,000  marks  in  this  way,  and  Bayreuth  did  not  get  the  money.  As 
it  is  desirable  that  Wagner  biography  should  be  cleared  of  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  legends  that  encrust  it,  this  one  of  Billow  and  Bay- 
reuth deserves  detailed  examination. 

In  a  letter  of  the  10th  September,  1880  to  Hans  von  Wolzogen,8 
Billow  says  that  he  has  now  completed  the  remittance  to  Feustel  of 
the  40,000  marks  he  had  set  himself  as  his  goal.  His  concerts, 
however,  had  realised  only  28,000  marks;  for  the  remaining  12,000 

8  Wagner  was  in  Italy  at  the  time;  but  in  any  case  Billow  would  not  have  com- 
municated with  him  direct. 
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he  has  drawn  on  his  savings.  This  represents,  he  says,  "a  not  incon- 
siderable sacrifice"  on  his  part,  since  he  will  have  to  replace  the 
amount  by  his  own  exertions  later.  He  has  "anticipated"  the  in- 
tended full  sum  in  this  fashion  for  two  reasons:  in  the  first  place 
because  he  hopes  his  action  may  serve  as  an  example  to  "well-to-do 
enthusiasts",  in  the  second  place  because  he  sees  no  prospect  of  earn- 
ing 12,000  marks  as  a  pianist  for  some  time;  for  his  recent  appoint- 
ment as  Kapellmeister  at  Meiningen  will  leave  him  with  scant 
leisure  for  touring,  and  in  any  case,  after  his  signing  Forster's 
petition  to  the  Reichstag  against  the  Jews  he  must  expect  not  only 
an  unfriendly  attitude  towards  himself  in  the  Press  but  a  falling  off 
of  about  fifty  per  cent  in  his  audiences,  for  the  concert  public  is 
made  up  of  more  Jews  than  Germans.  At  the  end  of  his  letter  he  says 
that  if  the  Bayreuth  School  [for  style]  does  not  come  into  being, 

"it  is  my  wish,  as  you  already  know,  that  the  40,000  marks  obolus  shall 
be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Wagner  in  Bayreuth:  the  Bis- 
marck monument  in  Cologne  cost  exactly  that  sum". 

If,  however,  the  Committee  and  Wagner  prefer  to  allot  the  money 
to  any  other  purpose,  anything  they  may  suggest  will  be  agreeable 
to  him.9 

At  this  point  we  must  diverge  for  a  moment  to  deal  with  another 
story  that  will  undoubtedly  develop  into  yet  another  Wagner-Billow 
legend  unless  it  is  strangled  in  its  cradle. 

In  a  book  on  Billow  published  in  1935  Ludwig  Schemann  says: 

"Everyone  knows  that  in  the  1870's  Biilow  raised  40,000  marks  for 
the  Bayreuth  sustentation  fund  by. means  of  a  tour  as  pianist.  [A  glance 
at  the  letter  quoted  above  would  have  made  it  clear  to  Schemann  that 
even  this  was  not  strictly  true] .  But  it  is  not  also  known  how  this  plan 
came  into  Billow's  mind.  The  facts  were  disclosed  to  me  by  a  common 
friend.  Biilow  was  standing  with  him  one  day  before  the  Bismarck 
monument  in  Cologne.  He  asked,  as  it  were  casually,  how  much  it 
would  cost.  When  he  was  told,  he  flashed  out,  *Wagner  must  have  one 
too*.  It  must  have  been  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  always  magnani- 
mous Billow  that  the  money  he  had  earned  with  such  difficulty  was  used 
later  not  for  a  monument  to  the  Meister  but  for  the  furthering  of  the 
splendid  work,  at  once  cultural  and  caritative,  of  Bayreuth."  10 


•  BB,  VI,  2S-31. 
»  SHB,  pp.  46-47. 
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This  account  of  "how  the  plan"  for  the  concert  tour  "came  into 
Billow's  mind"  must  be  rejected  as  pure  fiction:  Schemann's  inform- 
ant had  no  doubt  heard  of  Bulow's  suggestion,  in  his  letter  to  "Wol- 
zogen,  that  the  money  might  be  spent  on  a  Wagner  statue,11  and  his 
imagination  and  the  impulse  to  dramatize  himself  had  done  the 
rest. 

Billow's  letters  between  1878  and  1880  place  it  beyond  question 
that  the  Bismarck  monument  played  no  part  whatever  in  his  original 
plan.  That  monument  was  not  unveiled  until  April,  1879.  The  idea 
of  doing  something  for  Wagner  and  Bayreuth  had  come  into  Bil- 
low's head  in  1877,  after  he  had  learned  that  the  festival  of  1876 
had  involved  the  undertaking  in  heavy  debt  and  the  London  con- 
ceits had  been  a  financial  disaster;  he  was  filled  with  rage  at  the 
indifference  of  the  German  musical  world  to  Wagner's  plight,  and 
he  resolved  to  do  something  not  only  to  help  the  Bayreuth  cause  but 
to  shame,  if  possible,  his  fellow-countrymen.  Blended  with  all  this, 
too,  was  a  personal  motive,  and  not  at  all  a  discreditable  one,,  for 
making  a  telling  public  gesture  on  behalf  of  Bayreuth.  It  had  been 
a  searing  grief  to  him  not  to  have  been  able,  for  obvious  reasons, 
,  to  attend  the  Ring  performances  in  1876,  and  he  hoped  that  by  the 
honourable  sacrifices,  both  of  money  and  of  personal  pride,  that 
he  was  now  proposing  to  make  for  the  Wagner  cause  it  would  be 
possible  for  him  to  visit  Bayreuth  later  with  his  head  held  high. 
This  becomes  clear  from  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  his  to  his  confidant 
Karl  Klindworth  of  the  20th  January,  1879: 

"The  day  after  tomorrow  I  play  again  in  Berlin  for  Bayreuth.  You, 
Bayreuth  and  Moscow  have  a  wrong  notion  of  the  affair.  It  is  far  less 
a  matter  of  the  10,000  marks  —  which  in  shabby  Germany12  will 
cost  me  more  time  and  trouble  than  I  thought  —  than  of  the  moral 
significance  of  this  piano-strumming  of  mine  .  .  .  and  (egoistically) 
of  making  it  possible  for  me  to  be  present  at  Parsifal.9' 18 

11  The  letter  had  been  In  print  since  1907. 

12  "In  shabby  Germany"  is  in  English  in  the  original. 

M  BNB,  p.  60.  His  longing  to  hear  Parsifal,  which,  he  knew,  would  have  to  be  in 
Bayreuth  or  nowhere,  was  intense:  witness  his  comic  rage  after  hearing  Levi  play  a 
good  deal  of  it  to  him  from  memory  in  Munich  in  June,  1879,  and  learning  of  the 
evenings  at  Wahnfried  when  Wagner  used  to  sing  the  voice  parts  while  the  Jew 
Rubinstein  accompanied  at  the  piano  and  the  Jew  Levi  listened  with  the  manuscript 
score  in  his  hands.  "Why  didn't  your  father  and  mine  have  us  circumcised  at  the 
proper  timeP"  he  asks  Klindworth  in  characteristic  Biilowian  fashion. 
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To  Carl  Bechstein,  again,  he  writes,  in  August,  1878,  that  the  recital 
he  proposed  to  give  in  Berlin  was  "of  the  greatest  importance"  for 
him:  "proceeds  for  Bayreuth;  that  is  to  say,  not  for  the  composer 
but  for  Parsifal  —  a  moral  necessity,  so  to  speak,  for  me." 

Bismarck's  name  does  not  occur  at  all  in  the  correspondence 
relating  to  the  plan  until  the  6th  April,  1879,  when  Biilow  tells 
Marie  Schanzer  —  the  lady  who  became  his  wife  a  few  years  later 
—  that  while  conducting  and  playing  in  Cologne  he  had  been  pres- 
ent at  the  unveiling  of  the  Bismarck  monument.  (He  was  a  fanatical 
worshipper  of  the  Chancellor). 

"On  Wednesday  I  played  again  for  Bayreuth:  I  mean  to  raise  enough 
money  by  my  Beethoven  recitals  for  a  fitting  monument 14  to  be  erected 
to  Wagner  in  his  lifetime,  as  has  been  done  for  his  fellow-giant  Bis- 
marck." 

Perhaps  Schemann's  informant  had  heard  of  this  letter  also  lfi  and 
it  had  contributed  to  the  manufacture  of  his  story  of  the  Bismarck 
monument  having  been  the  starting-point  of  Billow's  plan.  But  ob- 
viously the  "monument"  that  Biilow  has  in  mind  is  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bayreuth  festivals  and  the  School  for  style  that  was 
so  dear  to  Wagner's  heart.  Biilow  is  giving  his  recitals  not  for  a 
statue  of  Wagner  but  "for  Bayreuth"  —  not  the  town  but  the  insti- 
tution. 

When  the  Bismarck  idea  first  occurred  to  him  as  an  alternative 
to  the  festivals  and  the  School  we  do  not  know.  In  his  letter  to 
Wolzogen  of  the  10th  September,  it  will  be  recalled,  he  refers  to  his 
alternative  suggestion  of  a  Wagner  statue  as  being  already  familiar 
to  his  correspondent.  When  had  he  first  made  that  suggestion? 
Could  it  have  been  in  February,  1880,  when,  taking  advantage  of 
Wagner's  absence  in  Italy,  he  had  given  two  recitals  for  the  cause 
in  Bayreuth  itself?  If  so,  why  is  there  no  mention  of  a  Wagner 
statue  in  his  letters  of  that  time  to  any  of  his  other  correspondents? 
While  in  Bayreuth  he  had  written  to  Klindworth  telling  him  that 
the  local  inhabitants  had  turned  up  in  surprising  force  at  his  recital, 
which  had  yielded  about  800  marks  net:  Cologne  had  produced 
545  marks  and  Munich  2,400,  and  he  anticipates  1,000  in  Frank- 
fort: "you  know  that  I  intend  to  raise  40,000  marks  in  all".  And 


14  Or  "memorial":  "Denkmal"  may  mean  either. 
18  It  was  published  in  1904, 
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as  late  as  the  6th  September.,  1880  —  i.e.  four  days  before  his  let- 
ter to  Wolzogen,  —  when  telling  Klindworth  that  he  is  still  12,000 
marks  short  of  his  goal  but  that  he  is  supplying  them  out  of  his 
savings,  there  is  still  not  a  word  of  Bismarck,  of  a  Wagner  statue,  or 
of  any  other  plan  alternative  to  the  original  one  of  "Bayreuth". 

One  is  forced  to  put  the  question  plainly  —  was  Billow,  who  was 
in  a  perpetually  strained  and  irritable  condition  just  then,  delib- 
erately trying  to  insult  Wagner  by  his  proposal  of  a  statue?  Was 
it  pure  tactlessness  on  his  part  or  a  masterpiece  of  impish  malice? 
No  one  could  have  known  better  than  he  how  offensive  to  Wagner 
would  be  any  association  of  his  name,  even  in  private,  with  that  of 
Bismarck;  no  one  could  have  known  better  than  he  that  all  that 
mattered  to  Wagner  was  the  ideal  of  Bayreuth,  and  that  he  would 
turn  with  contempt  from  a  suggestion  that  he  could  be  compen- 
sated for  the  failure  of  this  by  anything  so  paltry  in  comparison 
as  a  statue ;  no  one  could  have  known  better  than  he  that  Wagner's 
gorge  would  rise  at  the  thought  of  such  a  statue  being  paid  for  not 
merely  out  of  Billow's  labours  but,  in  large  part,  out  of  his  savings. 
It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  he  would  refuse  the  money.  Had 
the  writers  who  have  enlarged  on  the  agreeably  sentimental  theme 
of  the  Bayreuth  funds  benefiting  to  the  tune  of  40,000  marks  by  the 
magnanimity 'of  Biilow  taken  the  trouble  to  consult  their  Glasenapp 
they  would  have  discovered  that  no  such  thing  happened.  Feustel 
and  the  Committee  were  naturally  reluctant  to  look  a  gift  horse 
of  this  size  in  the  mouth;  but  Wagner,  as  Glasenapp  categorically 
assures  us,  declined  the  money.16  His  statement  has  recently  re- 
ceived final  confirmation  by  the  publication  of  Cosima's  letter  of 
the  16th  March,  1881  to  Daniela,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Berlin: 

"Papa  [Wagner]  is  sending  the  40,000  marks  back  [to  "Deinem 
Vater'%  Billow],  with  the  request  that  it  shall  be  invested  for  you 
[plural,  meaning  the  Biilow  children],  as  I  have  given  to  the  theatre 
the  legacy  I  received  from  my  mother."  1T 

The  palpable  snub  would  hardly  be  likely  to  improve  Billow's 
temper,  and  perhaps  it  accounts  for  a  good  deal  in  his  attitude  to- 
wards Wagner  during  the  negotiations  over  the  proposed  adoption 
of  the  children. 

M  GRW,  VI,  439.  This  volume  appeared  in  1911. 
»  GWBD,  p.  171. 
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This  awkward  but  unavoidable  question  had  been  under  discus- 
sion at  Wahnfried  for  some  time;  and  about  1880  it  became  neces- 
sary to  strive  for  a  settlement  of  it  with  Billow.  It  was  the  desire  of 
both  Cosima  and  Wagner  that  the  latter  should  formally  adopt  the 
two  Billow  girls,  and  that  they  should  take  his  name.  The  step  was 
manifestly  in  their  interest.  They  had  come  to  regard  the  Wagner 
house  and  family  as  their  own;  they  were  happy  there,,  and  their 
education  and  general  training  for  life  could  be  better  looked 
after  there  than  anywhere  else,  for  Biilow,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
his  nomad  life  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  provide  a  real  home 
for  them  anywhere,  was  utterly  unsuited  for  the  practical  duties  of 
parenthood.  By  this  time  he  could  have  become  little  more  than  a 
dim  memory  to  them.  When  Daniela,  now  a  young  woman  of  twenty- 
one,  met  her  father  in  Berlin  in  April,  1881,  it  was  the  first  time  they 
had  seen  each  other  in  twelve  years;  while  Blandine  did  not  see 
him  until  1892  —  twenty-five  years  after  her  migration  to  Trieb- 
schen  with  Cosima.  Biilow  could  not  deny  that  Cosima  was  an  ideal 
mother,  or  that  Wagner  was  all  to  them  that  a  father  could  be,  or 
that  it  was  as  well  for  the  five  children  to  be  drawn  together  in  every 
way  possible;  and  when  he  saw  Daniela  in  1881  he  realised  what 
an  excellent  piece  of  work  her  mother  had  made  of  her,  espe^ 
cially  in  the  matter  of  social  poise.  But  partly  out  of  pride,  partly 
out  of  blind  resentment  of  ancient  wrongs,  he  refused  from  first  to 
last  to  fall  in  with  the  wishes  of  Cosima  and  Wagner. 

When  the  children  were  all  very  young  no  explanations  had  been 
necessary:  at  Triebschen,  Wagner  had  been  "Vater"  to  them  all. 
But  as  Daniela  and  Blandine  grew  up  they  had  had  to  be  enlight- 
ened to  some  extent  as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs.  Biilow  now  be- 
comes, in  Cosima's  letters  to  Daniela,  "Dein  Vater",  while  Wagner 
is  "Papa".  But  manifestly  there  were  things  they  still  did  not  know, 
things  about  which  Cosima  was  understandably  reluctant  to  go  into 
details.  Among  these  was  the  paternity  of  Isolde.  Some  queer  kink 
in  the  distracted  and  unhappy  Biilow  made  him  persist,  even  in  his 
communications  to  Cosmia,  in  affecting  to  consider  Isolde  not 
Wagner's  child  but  his:  "nos  trois  filles  en  commun"  he  calls  the 
three  elder  girls  in  a  letter  of  July,  1875.  He  insisted  —  vastly,  we 
may  be  sure,  to  Wagner's  annoyance  —  in  making  the  same  finan- 
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cial  provision  for  Isolde  as  for  the  other  two.  It  must  have  been  he 
who  misled  Daniela  on  this  point;  and  we  can  imagine  the  disturb- 
ance in  the  Wahnfried  atmosphere  when  letters  from  her  to  her 
step-sister  arrived  addressed  to  "Fraulein  Isolde  von  Billow". 

While  thus  gratuitously  endowing  Wagner's  offspring  with  the 
name  of  Billow,  Hans  objected  violently  to  a  formal  adoption  of 
Daniela  and  Blandine  that  would  have  meant  their  taking  the  name 
of  Wagner.  Even  when  he  was  in  the  wrong  Billow  could  always  be 
intractable;  but  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  he  had  a  quite 
good  case  an  army  mule  could  have  taken  lessons  from  him  in  ob- 
stinacy. He  and  Cosima  having  failed  to  come  to  an  agreement  by 
correspondence,  they  met  in  Nuremberg  in  July,  1881  to  see  what 
could  be  done  by  talking.  They  had  not  seen  each  other  for  eleven 
years.  Two  painful  and  exhausting  interviews  left  the  problem  pre- 
cisely where  it  had  been  all  along.  "Hans  with  me",  Cosima  wrote 
in  her  diary, 

"from  four  o'clock  to  half-past  six.  I  tried  to  subdue  his  violent  ac- 
cesses of  emotion  and  to  overcome  his  injustice  towards  Daniela.  In 
vain!  He  asked  me  to  stay  till  the  following  morning,  as  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  putting  his  proposal  in  the  way  he  had  wished.  I  con- 
sented ...  A  second  interview.  Hans  said  he  could  not  tell  whether 
white  was  black  or  black  was  white.  He  has  no  star  to  guide  him  now. 
He  was  seized  with  a  nervous  twitching.  We  said  farewell.  I  fetched 
Daniela,  and  would  have  liked  to  have  another  talk  with  him,  but  he 
did  not  desire  it." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Billow  enjoyed  two  consecutive  hours  of 
real  health  and  happiness  in  the  whole  course  of  his  professional 
life ;  and  in  the  years  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  he  was  often 
on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown.  In  this  fretted  condition  he  clutched 
at  any  opportunity  that  presented  itself  for  venting  his  spleen  on 
Wagner  —  not  the  artist  but  the  man.  No  one  in  a  rational  frame  of 
mind  would  have  inserted  that  tactless  sentence  about  a  Wagner 
statue  in  a  letter  to  Wolzogen  which  he  must  have  known  would 
have  had  to  be  placed  before  Wagner.  That  Ifetter  was  dated  "Bad 
Liebenstein,  10th  September,  1880".  Billow,  in  a  more  than  usually 
wretched  state  of  health,  had  gone  to  Liebenstein  in  quest  of  a  cure. 
"I  have  received  indirectly  rather  bad  news  of  Billow's  health", 
Liszt  wrote  to  Princess  Wittgenstein  on  the  7th.  On  the  12th  —  two 
days  after  the  despatch  of  the  letter  to  Wolzogen  —  he  read  in  the 
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papers  thaj  Hans  had  had  a  stroke  that  deprived  him  of  the  use  of 
his  right  hand.  That  story  turned  out  to  be  exaggerated,  Liszt  wrote 
to  the  Princess  a  few  days  later;  but  Billow's  own  letters  of  this 
period  show  his  nerves  to  have  been  in  a  deplorable  condition, 
though  he  succeeded,  as  he  always  did,  in  making  his  weak  body 
obey  his  masterful  mind  when  it  came  to  the  practice  of  his  art. 

Perhaps  we  shall  not  go  far  wrong,  then,  if  we  attribute  the  febrile 
tone  of  his  letter  to  Wolzogen  to  one  of  those  accesses  of  malicious 
temper  to  which  he  was  so  subject,  accesses  in  which  he  both  said 
and  did  things  he  had  cause  to  regret  later.  What  is  certain  is  that 
at  the  time  of  the  negotiations  with  Cosima  over  the  children  he 
was  in  a  condition  of  morbid  irritation  with  Wagner.  "His  health 
is  passable",  Liszt  writes  in  July,  "but  his  temper  is  neither  con- 
ciliatory nor  indulgent.  He  is  suffering  from  too  much  brains,  too 
much  spirit,  too  much  study,  too  much  work,  too  many  tours  and 
fatigues";  and  again  in  September,  "I  saw  Billow  in  Meiningen. 
He  is  in  a  sad  state  physically:  he  is  threatened  with  a  malady  of 
the  liver,  and  his  moral  is  hardly  more  satisfactory," 

It  had  not  improved  his  temper  to  be  consumed  with  longing  to 
see  Neumann's  production  of  the  Ring  in  Berlin  in  May,  yet  to 
have  had  to  keep  aloof  from  it  and  its  composer  on  personal 
grounds.  The  performances  were  to  begin  on  the  5th  May.  Liszt  and 
Billow  were  in  Berlin  for  a  Liszt  concert  towards  the  end  of  April, 
but  they  both  left  the  town  a  couple  of  days  before  Wagner  and 
Cosima  arrived.  Billow's  letters  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  frame 
of  mind  at  this  time  and  later.  Naturally  the  sensation-loving  jour- 
nals were  making  the  most  of  the  piquant  fact  that  Billow  would  be 
in  Berlin  just  before  the  Ring  began,  and  would  presumably  attend 
the  performances.  In  March  he  angrily  instructed  his  Berlin  concert 
agent  to  correct  all  reports  and  speculations  of  this  kind: 

"I  neither  wish  nor  feel  under  any  obligation  to  visit  the  Viktoria 
Theatre;  moreover  I  have  other  ambitions  than  to  play  the  r6le  of 
Lepidus  in  the  triumvirate  in  which  the  two  great  masters  [Lissst  and 
Wagner]  rightly  have  the  first  violin  parts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
—  of  which  you  cannot  be  entirely  ignorant  —  that  certain  private 
relations  of  mine  with  these  great  masters  might  give  occasion  for  all 
sorts  of  unpleasant  vomiting.** 

He  writes  to  the  same  effect  a  few  weeks  later:  he  will  be  obliged  if 
his  agent  will  have  it  made  known  that  he  is  not  disposed  to  take 
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any  part,  active  or  passive,  in  any  of  the  Berlin  celebrations  in' 
honour  of  "Meister  Liszt  and  his  son-in-law  Meister  Wagner",  for 
"engagements  elsewhere  do  not  permit  of  my  prolonging  my  stay  in 
Berlin". 

It  was  not  long  after  all  this  that  he  flew  at  the  throat  of  the  Eng- 
lish writer  C.  A.  Barry  for  innocently  asking  him  if  he  had  been  to 
the  Berlin  performances  of  the  Ring. 

"  *No",  he  replied.  'Why  should  I  hear  the  Ring?  I  think  I  know  it  as 
well  as  anyone  else,  and  besides,  Mr.  Barry,  I  am  surprised  that  you, 
knowing  my  present  relations  with  Wagner,  should  allude  to  such  a 
subject'  ...  I  tried  to  excuse  myself  by  saying  that  I  had  seen  it  men- 
tioned in  the  newspapers  that  he  had  just  been  in  Berlin,  and  was 
curious  to  know  whether  he  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  a 
performance  of  the  Ring.  He  burst  out  afresh :  *Then  go  to  your  damned 
newspapers ;  I  am  not  an  information  bureau ! '  " 

Barry  surmises  that  it  was  "a  cartoon  of  Liszt  walking  arm-in-arm 
with  his  two  sons-in-law,  which  had  appeared  in  a  Berlin  comic 
paper",  that  was  "rankling  in  his  recollection". 1S 

18  See  Barry's  article  Some  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Hans  von  Bulow,  in  the 
London  Musician,  1  Sept.  1897,  p.  331.  Barry,  who  knew  him  well  and  met  him 
frequently,  speaks  of  "his  irritable  temper,  which  made  one  feel  oneself  on  the  brink 
of  a  volcano  with  him". 
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Another  plan  of  Neumann's  in  1880  had  been  to  give  Tristan  in 
Leipzig;  to  this  Wagner  had  no  objection  if  the  quality  of  the  per- 
formance were  guaranteed.  But  the  usual  difficulties  arose,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  2nd  January,  1882  that  Leipzig  had  its  first  hear- 
ing of  the  opera,  with  Lederer  as  Tristan  and  Hedwig  Reicher- 
Kindermann  as  Isolde. 

All  this  time,  however,  Neumann  saw  clearly  that  his  trump  card 
would  be  the  Ring.  In  November,  1880  he  had  received  the  consent 
of  Wagner  to  a  production  of  the  work  in  the  Berlin  Viktoria  The- 
atre under  Seidl,  with  Materna  as  Brynhilde,  Therese  Vogl  as  Sieg- 
linde,  Vogl  as  Loge  and  Siegmund,  Jager  as  Siegfried,  and  Schelper 
as  Wotan  and  Hagen.  He  even  succeeded  in  persuading  Wagner  to 
go  to  Berlin  in  April,  1881  to  supervise  some  of  the  rehearsals. 
Wagner  approved  in  general  of  what  he  saw  and  heard,  though  at 
first  he  showed  ill  humour  when  he  discovered  that  Neumann  had 
engaged  Scaria  —  whom  he  disliked  cordially  just  then  for  his 
behaviour  in  1876  —  to  sing  Wotan  in  some  of  the  performances. 
But  the  Scaria  of  1881  was  a  different  man,  and  Wagner  soon 
changed  his  opinion  of  him. 

The  first  Rhinegold  was  given  on  the  5th  May,  followed  by  the 
Valkyrie  on  the  6th,  Siegfried  on  the  8th,  and  the  Gotterdammerung 
on  the  9th.  (It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Wagner  raised  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Rhinegold  being  cut  in  two  by  an  interval) .  Scaria  sang 
Wotan  in  a  style  that  reconciled  Wagner  completely  to  him,  as  he 
confessed  in  a  letter  to  the  King  after  his  return  to  Bayreuth.  He 
was  pleased,  too,  with  Vogl,  despite  the  fact  that  the  basic  common- 
ness of  the  man's  nature  came  to  the  surface  rather  too  often.  A 
place  would  be  found  for  him  at  Bayreuth,  he  said, 

"for  after  seeing  Jager  at  last  in  Siegfried  I  recognise  that  he  is  out 
of  the  question  for  Bayreuth;  we  even  had  to  substitute  Vogl  for  him 
in  the  later  performances." 

What  had  happened  was  that  Jager,  who  was  ill  and  had  already 
shown  symptoms  of  hoarseness,  was  in  such  bad  shape  at  the  re- 
hearsal of  Siegfried  on  the  7th  that  Neumann  thought  it  advisable 
not  to  let  him  sing  the  next  evening.  But  when  Wagner  heard  of  this 
he  flew  into  a  temper:  "You've  always  had  something  against 

the  appropriate  comment,  "Wagner  has  summoned  his  Valkyrie  to  Valhalla  1*', 
See  WL,  I,  91,  94,  108, 157. 
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Jager",  he  said;  "I've  noticed  it  before  now."  Solely  to  placate 
Wagner,  but  entirely  against  his  better  judgment,  Neumann  al- 
lowed him  to  play  Siegfried  on  the  8th;  but  he  was  in  such  wretched 
voice  that  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  a  deputation  of  the  Wagner- 
Verein  waited  on  Wagner  with  a  request  that  Vogl  should  play  Sieg- 
fried in  the  Gdtterddmmerwng  on  the  following  night.  Wagner  was 
now  beside  himself  with  rage ;  he  went  on  to  the  stage,  informed  all 
and  sundry  that  Jager  was  "fit  only  to  keep  a  tavern",  and  insisted 
on  his  making  way  for  Vogl.  But  Neumann  refused.  "I  warned  you 
yesterday",  he  told  Wagner.  "Now  it's  too  late  to  make  a  change.  As 
Jager  has  sung  the  part  tonight  he  must  sing  it  tomorrow;  he  won't 
be  able  to  make  such  a  mess  of  things  then,  as  in  the  Gotterdammer- 
ung  he  is  never  alone  on  the  stage."  So  Jager  sang  again,  and  this 
time  rather  better,  on  the  9th;  but  the  next  day  he  left  the  town. 

In  spite  of  this  mishap  the  cycle  had  been  a  great  success,  even 
Hiilsen  being  convinced  now  that  the  complete  Ring  was  a  theatrical 
possibility.  After  the  Rhinegold  Wagner  made  a  short  speech  from 
the  stage,  praising  and  thanking  the  performers,  and  another  and 
longer  speech  after  the  Gotterdiimmerung,  in  which  he  again  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  at  finding  artists  who  understood  his  inten- 
tions so  well ;  and,  with  his  hands  in  those  of  Neumann  and  Seidl, 
he  thanked  these  two  in  particular  for  what  they  had  achieved  for 
him.  He  left  Berlin  on  the  10th,  having  promised  Neumann  that  he 
would  return  for  the  fourth  cycle.  It  would  have  been  better  for  all 
concerned  had  he  not  kept  that  promise. 


On  his  return  to  Bayreuth  he  was  greeted  by  Gobineau,  who  had 
been  staying  at  Wahnfried  with  Joukowsky  and  the  children  during 
the  absence  of  Wagner  and  Cosima  in  Berlin.  He  was  Wagner's 
guest  for  some  four  weeks.  The  two  men  could  not  have  been  wholly 
harmonious,  so  different  were  they  in  disposition  and  in  mental 
and  social  background.  Gobineau,  an  aristocrat  to  his  finger-tips, 
must  have  winced  at  some  features  of  Wagner's  make-up  as  a  man. 
Wagner  was  possessed  by  a  vague  irrational  optimism  —  the  world 
was  to  be  "redeemed"  by  a  combination  of  Christianity,  as 'he  con- 
ceived it,  and  the  theatre:  Gobineau  was  sceptical,  weary,  disillu- 
sioned, anti-democratic,  detesting  the  multitude,  its  mind,  its  man- 
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ners  and  all  its  ways  as  heartily  as  Nietzsche  or  Beethoven  did.2 
Each  of  them,  however,  found  something  in  the  work  of  the  other 
to  confirm  him  in  his  own  pet  beliefs.  Gobineau,  who  returned  with 
Wagner  to  Berlin  for  the  fourth  Ring,  saw  in  the  gods  and  heroes 
of  that  work  the  verification  of  his  doctrine  of  the  superiority  of 
the  Germanic  race  to  all  others.,  while  Wagner  was  delighted  to  find 
in  the  Inegalite  des  races  humaines  what  he  imagined  to  be  really 
scientific  support  for  his  own  amateur  generalisings  on  that  and 
kindred  subjects. 

The  essay  on  Herodom  and  Christianity  that  appeared  in  the 
September  (1881)  number  of  the  Bayreuther  Blatter  was  in  part 
the  outcome  of  his  talks  with  Gobineau.,  partly  of  his  recent  read- 
ing of  the  Inegalite*  Here  we  have  in  its  crudest  form  the  Wagnerian 
dogma  of  degeneration  and  regeneration  and  the  evils  that  come 
from  the  mixing  of  "bloods".  By  this  time  his  mind  had  almost  lost 
the  capacity  for  thinking;  it  had  hardened  into  a  medley  of  a  priori 
verbalisms  which  he  mistook  for  historical  facts  and  scientific  rea- 
soning. He  now  finds  the  cause  of  "the  purblind  lumpishness  of  our 
public  spirit"  to  be 

"a  vitiation  of  our  blood,  not  only  by  a  departure  from  the  natural 
food  of  man  but  above  all  by  the  degeneration  brought  about  by  the 
*  mixing  of  the  hero-blood  of  the  noblest  races  with  that  of  one-time 
cannibals  now  trained  to  be  the  skilled  business  leaders  of  society." 

By  the  descendants  of  one-time  cannibals  he  presumably  means  the 
Jews,  for  virtue  is  found  only  in  the  "Aryan"  race,  of  which  the 
Germans  are,  or  should  be,  the  finest  flower,  according  to  Wagner. 
Outside  his  proper  sphere  as  an  artist,  indeed,  he  was  now  rapidly 
becoming  a  maundering  old  man  with  a  few  fixed  ideas,  his  belief 
in  his  mission  as  a  saviour  of  civilisation  increasing  as  his  purely 
intellectual  powers  atrophied.4  By  1881  there  was  little  that  mat- 
tered left  in  him  but  his  music. 


*  "Vox  populi,  vox  dei?"  said  Beethoven  on  one  occasion:  "#*oJ  you  will  never 
get  me  to  believe  I"  Cosima  records  Gobineau  as  saying  that  ho  would  have  no  truck 
with  "the  religion  of  the  poor,  i.e/the*masses,  with  whom  a  grea.t  individuality  was 
always  at  odds.  In  this  miserable  world,  to  prefer  tho  poor,  a»  such,  to  the  rich,  the 
simple-minded  to  the  wise,  the  cripple  to  the  sound,  was  an  error  of  which  no  Hindoo 
would  be  guilty." 

3  He  had  already  recommended  the  work,  which  at  that  time  was  practically  un- 
known, to  his  readers  in'  the  May-June  number  of  the  Bl&tter. 

4  Scientific  works,  with  their  scrupulousness  in  the  matter  of  research,  facts  and 
method,  merely  bored  him.  What  he  liked,  as  Glasenapp  naively  puts  it,  was  "a 
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Gobineau  had  travelled  far  and  wide  over  the  earth  and  seen 
many  strange  peoples  and  strange  rites,  but  perhaps  never  anything 
so  wonderful  in  its  way  as  the  birthday  celebrations  of  which  he 
was  the  privileged  spectator  at  Wahnfried  in  May.  Wagner  gave 
the  King  a  detailed  description  of  them  in  his  letter  of  the  19th  June. 
Joukowsky's  gift  was  a  painting  of  his  tableau  of  the  Holy  Family,5 
in  which  Daniela  figured  as  the  Mother,  Siegfried  as  the  Infant 
Jesus  with  the  carpenter's  plane,  and  Blandine,  Isolde  and  Eva  as 
the  three  music-making  angels.  The  ceiling  of  the  drawing-room 
was  decorated  with  the  arms  of  each  town  that  boasted  a  Wagner- 
Verein:  they  had  been  obtained  in  secret  by  Cosima,  and  were  now 
presented  to  the  Meister  with  appropriate  dramatic  solemnity.  The 
prelude  was  staged  in  the  hall:  Klingsor  (Daniela)  was  sitting  by 
his  necromancer's  apparatus,  furious  that  he  could  not  accomplish 
anything  with  it,  until  the  Flower  Maidens  (Blandine,  Isolde  and 
Eva)  put  into  his  head  the  happy  idea  to  produce  something  pretty 
for  Wagner;  whereupon  the  curtains  opened  and  revealed  Parsifal 
(Siegfried  Wagner),  who  leaped  out  from  a  mass  of  roses  to  pre- 
sent his  father  with  a  watch,  the  gift  of  Cosima.  It  was  a  house,  we 
begin  to  have  the  feeling,  in  which  everyone  was  always  acting,  more 
or  less.  In  the  evening  the  children  gave  a  further  exhibition  of  their 
talents  in  a  scene  from  a  play  by  Lope  de  Vega  and  a  Shrovetide 
drama  by  Hans  Sachs.  Gobineau,  Wagner  assured  the  King,  "re- 
joiced like  a  child"  that  he  had  lived  to  see  such  a  day. 


True  to  his  promise  to  Neumann,  Wagner  returned  to  Berlin, 
with  Cosima,  the  children  and  Gobineau,  for  the  last  cycle  of  the 
Ring  (May  25,  26,  28  and  29) .  Jager  having  left  and  Niemann  not 
.  being  available,  Vogl  had  to  sing  Loge,  Siegmund  and  the  two  Sieg- 
frieds in  each  of  the  last  three  cycles;  that  is  to  say^  he  was  on  the 
stage  each  evening,  a  feat  of  endurance  only  made  possible,  says 
Neumann,  by  his  temperate  habit  of  life. 

This  time  Wagner  came  back  from  Berlin,  he  tells  the  King,  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  the  home  of  his  art  was  Bayreuth  and  Bay- 
hypothesis  of  genius";  any  sort  of  "circumspect  documentation"  was  repugnant 
to  him. 

*  See  supra,  p.  633. 
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reuth  alone.  Though  he  and  his  work  had  been  received  with  deliri- 
ous enthusiasm  he  seems  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  stage 
management  of  some  portions  of  Siegfried,  and  it  was  probably  with 
his  nerves  fretted  that  he  attended  the  final  performance  on  the  29th, 
at  which  the  Kaiser  himself  and  many  leading  political  and  social 
persons  were  present.  At  the  end  there  were  many  calls  for  Wagner, 
who  was  looking  pale  and  ill  when  the  curtain  rose  and  revealed 
him  surrounded  by  his  performers.  Neumann  stepped  forward  to 
deliver  the  speech  he  had  prepared.6  According  to  his  story,  he  had 
hardly  begun  his  second  sentence  —  in  which,  as  etiquette  de- 
manded, he  first  thanked  the  royal  house  and  then  the  public  for 
their  enthusiasm  and  encouragement,  —  when  Wagner  turned  and 
left  the  stage.  Perplexed  and  wounded  as  he  was,  Neumann  man- 
aged to  finish  his  speech,  though  acutely  embarrassed  at  having  to 
address  his  thanks  to  the  Meister  into  the  wings.  Wagner,  mean- 
while, had  made  his  way  to  his  box,  from  which  he  bowed  his  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  applauding  house. 

On  the  stage  all  was  confusion  and  misery.  Vogl,  painfully  con- 
scious of  an  anti-climax,  stood  there  awkwardly  holding  the  laurel 
wreath  intended  for  Wagner,  who,  says  Neumann,  was  suspected  by 
everyone  of  having  yielded  to  one  of  those  "unaccountable  artist's 
whims"  to  which  he  was  known  to  be  no  stranger.  That  was  Neu- 
mann's opinion  also.  He  at  once  wrote  Wagner  a  letter  in  which  he 
expressed  his  belief,  in  plain  language,  that  personal  relations 
between  them  ought  to  cease.  The  next  day  Wagner  sent  first  Seidl, 
then  Vogl  to  explain  that  what  had  caused  him  to  leave  the  stage 
had  been  one  of  those  sudden  cramps  at  the  heart  to  which  he  was 
subject.  Neumann  refused  to  accept  that  assurance.  Wagner  re- 
peated the  explanation  in  a  letter  in  which  he  denied  that  there  had 
been  any  intention  on  his  part  to  "insult"  Neumann  or  anyone  else 
in  public,  and  hoped  it  would  not  mean  the  ending  of  their  per-  < 
sonal  relations.  But  Neumann  was  inappeasable :  he  left  his  card 
on  Cosima,  but  did  not  see  Wagner,  who  quitted  Berlin  on  the  same 
day. 

Glasenapp,  who  could  never  forgive  Neumann  or  anyone  else  for 
the  crime  of  being  a  Jew,  nags  at  him  in  his  usual  cantankerous 
fashion  for  his  account  of  the  affair  and  his  interpretation  of  it, 
without,  however,  essentially  modifying  either.  No  one  doubts  now 

a  It  is  given  in  full  in  bis  Erinnerungen,  pp.  173-4. 
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'that  Wagner's  explanation  was,  at  any  rate  in  the  main,  the  right 
one.  Why,  then,  did  Neumann  refuse  to  accept  it?  The  only  reason 
seems  to  be  the  one  for  which  Glasenapp  falls  foul  of  him  —  his 
attribution  of  Wagner's  walking  off  the  stage  to  an  "artist's  whim". 
But  not  only  Neumann  but  every  singer  on  the  stage,  at  some  time 
or  other,  in  Berlin,  in  Bayreuth  or  elsewhere,  had  seen  similar  exhi- 
bitions on  Wagner's  part  in  moments  when  his  temper  got  out  of  hand 
and  his  manners  suffered  in  consequence.  What  more  natural,  then, 
that,  having  already  seen  him  in  his  tantrums  at  rehearsals,  they 
should  assume  that  this  was  just  another  of  them,  and  feel  that  if 
he  had  anything  against  either  the  royal  house,  the  public  or  the 
performances,  he  might  have  expressed  it  in  a  less  wounding  man- 
ner? 

That  this  was  so  is  implicit  in  Neumann's  own  account  of  the 
sequel.  He  steadily  refused  to  accept  Wagner's  explanation.  In  the 
following  July  he  was  once  more  in  Wahnfried  on  business:  as  he 
was  leaving,  Wagner  gave  him  his  solemn  word  that  he  had  left  the 
stage  that  night  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  felt  he  would  faint 
if  he  remained  a  moment  longer.  "Will  you  believe  me  now?"  he 
asked.  "But  even  then",  says  Neumann, 

"I  could  not  say  *I  do'.  Then  he  flung  my  hand  from  him  passionately, 
clutched  at  his  forehead,  and  said  bitterly  and  reproachfully,  *Ah! 
that  it  should  be  so  difficult  to  win  belief!'  We  went  in  silence  down  the 
path  to  the  gate.  There  we  stopped :  Wagner  embraced  me  and  kissed  me, 
and  we  parted  without  another  word.  It  was  not  until  two  years  later, 
when  the  tragic  news  came  from  Venice  of  the  Meister's  sudden  death 
from  a  heart  attack,  that  I  realised  the  tragic  truth  of  his  words." 

In  spite  of  this  pitiful  misunderstanding,  which  gave  equal  pain 
to  both  of  them,  Wagner  had  no  intention  of  breaking  with  Neu- 
mann, who,  he  was  well  aware,  was  the  only  theatre  manager  in  Ger- 
many to  whom  he  could  look  for  an  assured  solid  income  during  the 
next  few  years.  When  Neumann  left  Bayreuth  on  the  21st  July 
he  had  virtually  completed  a  new  arrangement  with  Wagner  the 
exact  terms  of  which  were  set  forth  in  a  formal  contract  in  the  fol- 
lowing September.  He  was  to  have  the  exclusive  rights  in  the  Ring 
for  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Breslau,  Prague,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  until  the  31st  December,  1886, 
against  a  royalty  to  the  composer  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts. "Your  pride",  Wagner  wrote  to  him,  "is  commensurate 
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In  the  early  part  of  September  Wagner  had  gone  to  Dresden  to 
submit  to  the  attentions  of  his  American  dentist  Jenkins.  He  spent 
some  eight  days  there  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  the  Dresden 
Opera,  he  tells  the  King,  he  found,  to  his  surprise,  a  tenor,  Hein- 
rich  Gudehus,  and  a  soprano,  Therese  Malten  (at  that  time  only 
twenty-six),  who  struck  him  as  likely  to  be  the  best  Tristan  and 
Isolde  obtainable  anywhere:  "  "it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  the 
latter  from  Dresden,  but  I  will  try  to  get  both  of  them  for  some  per- 
formances of  Parsifal".  Seidl,  Humperdinck  and  others  were  busy 
copying  the  score  or  running  through  the  music  with  Wagner  or 
one  of  the  singers:  Rubinstein,  however,  had  forsaken  Bayreuth 
for  Italy  in  August,  in  one  of  those  moods  which  he  himself  was 
no  more  able  to  account  for  than  Wagner  and  Cosima  were.  The 
only  other  trouble  —  with  Vogl  —  was  of  a  kind  not  infrequent  in 
the  opera  house  and  the  concert  room;  the  tenor  made  any  engage- 
ment of  himself  at  Bayreuth  conditional  on  his  wife's  singing  Kun- 
dry.  To  this  Wagner  would  not  agree,  the  music  being  quite  un- 
suitable to  Therese's  voice:  12  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  King's 
antipathy  to  Vogl,  he  was  glad  to  have  so  plausible  an  excuse  for 
denying  himself  the  pleasure  of  his  co-operation. 


Meanwhile  Neumann  had  hatched  out  a  new  and  still  bolder 
scheme  for  himself  and  Wagner,  In  September  he  drew  tip  a  series 
of  propositions  of  which  the  following  is  the  gist.  A  company  of 
ten  persons,  with  Wagner  at  their  head,  was  to  be  formed  for  the 
production  of  his  works.  Each  member  was  to  contribute  25,000 

11  He  had  heard  Malten  as  Senta.  In  Dresden  he  had  of  course  revisited  his  old 
haunts,  and  such  friends  of  his  youth  as  were  still  living.  Kietz  was  still  there. 
Pusinelli  was  dead,  but  Wagner  had  luncheon  with  tho  widow  and  the  family. 
Tichatschek  was  still  in  the  town.  He  had  been  pensioned  since  1872,  and,  thanks  to 
a  black  wig,  looked  astonishingly  youthful  at  seventy-four.  (He  outlasted  Wagner 
by  three  years,  dying  in  January,  1886). 

12  "I  have  been  in  great  trouble  with  regard  to  my  Kundry",  lie  told  the  King  in 
June.  "None  of  my  former  singers  is  quite  right  for  the  part:  none  of  them  has  tho 
deep  notes  that  are  indispensable  for  the  demonic  character  of  this  woman.  Lately  I 
have  been  driven  to  thinking  of  Marianne  Brandt,  who,  indeed,  is  the  only  woman 
I  know  with  the  stuff  in  her  for  Kundry.  .  .  ,  She  has  *  le  diable  au  corps  \  and  will 
do  her  best.  Still,  I  will  not  give  up  Materna  just  yet." 

After  Wagner's  death  Marianne  Brandt  confessed  to  Ludwig  Schemann  that 
while  his  sudden  end  had  shaken  her,  his  personality,  as  distinct  from  bis  art,  had 
never  been  "sympathetic"  to  her.  See  SLD,  p.  210. 
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marks  capital  and  be  entitled  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  net  profits;  in 
addition,  Wagner  was  to  have  a  ten  per  cent  royalty  on  the  gross 
receipts.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  after  his  death  his  heirs  were  to  he 
free  to  withdraw  from  the  company  and  to  claim  the  return  of  the 
original  investment  of  25,000  marks;  while  at  the  end  of  thirty 
years  the  other  members,  as  well  as  the  heirs,  should  be  at  liberty 
to  make  a  similar  claim.  Should  Wagner  find  it  inconvenient  to 
pay  down  25,000  marks  at  once,  Neumann  would  advance  the  sum 
to  him  on  his  note  of  hand.  Neumann  was  to  have  the  exclusive  right 
of  performance  of  Parsifal  in  Europe  (outside  Bayreuth)  and 
America.  "In  my  opinion",  he  wrote, 

"the  profits  of  the  undertaking  should  be  so  immense  that  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  calculate  your  income  from  it  at  at  least  60/70,000  marks  a 
year.  Consequently  I  consider  this  an  opportunity  not  to  be  under- 
estimated for  securing  the  future  of  your  family." 

To  this  proposal  Wagner,  through  Cosima,  made  some  objections 
on  business  grounds  —  it  assured  Neumann,  he  said,'  the  right  to 
assign  his  exclusive  interests  to  others  if  he  should  find  himself  in- 
capable of  giving  the  contemplated  performances,  while  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  an  equivalent  right  on  the  composer's  part; 
moreover,  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  dates  of  performances  or 
for  an  advance  payment.  He  suggested  some  modifications  to  meet 
these  quite  reasonable  objections:  he  ought  not,  for  example,  to  be 
expected  to  refuse  Dresden,  which  was  capable  of  doing  the  Ring 
well,  the  right  to  perform  it  if  Neumann,  owing  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  local  situation,  were  to  find  himself  unable  to  produce  it 
there  for  some  years.  At  the  same  time,  he  added,  money  was  an 
object  of  immediate  concern  to  him,  as  he  needed  a  long  holiday 
abroad  for  his  health ;  so  he  would  view  with  favour  a  proposal  on 
Neumann's  part  to  make  him  a  preliminary  payment  of,  say,  20,000 
marks  in  respect  of  the  anticipated  profits. 

Neumann  at  once  accepted  this  condition;  it  appears  that  a  large 
sum  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  erection  of  a  Wagner 
Theatre  in  Berlin.  Wagner,  in  his  reply,  displayed  no  enthusiasm 
for  the  Berlin  part  of  the  scheme,  though  at  the  same  time  not 
ruling  it  out:  he  himself,  he  pointed  out,  had  had  an  offer  of  a 
Theatre  of  that  kind  years  ago,  but  had  turned  his  back  on  it  be- 
cause he  regarded  Bayreuth  as  the  only  place  for  the  production 
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of  his  works  in  accordance  with  his  ideal.  In  any  case,  all  that  Neu- 
mann would  need  would  be  Wagner's  name  and  his  works,  not  his 
money,  while  it  would  obviously  be  impossible  for  him  (Wagner) 
to  function  as  a  producer  of  the  operas  simply  as  one  member  of  a 
syndicate. 

The  scheme  as  originally  submitted  by  Neumann  had  included 
the  cession  to  him  of  the  right  to  give  Parsifal  anywhere  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  Cosima,  in  her  reply,  had  said  nothing  about 
this  but  confined  herself  to  certain  purely  business  points.  From 
this  the  reader  of  Neumann's  book  is  apt  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
Wagner  had  no  objection  to  the  suggested  syndicate  giving  Parsifal, 
notwithstanding  his  many  asseverations  to  the  King  and  others  that 
the  work  was  to  be  given  nowhere  but  in  Bayreuth.  The  position,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  far  from  clear.  It  is  true  that  in  the  letter  to 
Neumann  which  we  are  now  considering  Wagner  says, 

"Parsifal  is  to  be  given  nowhere  but  in  Bayreuth,  for  inward  reasons 
which  my  noble  benefactor,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  so  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  he  even  waived  a  [public]  repetition  of  the  Bayreuth  pro- 
duction in  the  Munich  Theatre.  This  being  so,  how  could  I  dispose  of 
Parsifal  in  the  way  you  suggest?  Never  can  or  will  I  allow  it  to  be  pro- 
duced in  any  other  theatre." 

But  then  comes  a  curious  proviso  — 

"unless  a  genuine  Wagner  Theatre  were  founded,  a  stOLge-dedication- 
theatre,  which  should  travel  about  and  so  spread  throughout  the  world 
just  what,  until  then,  I  had  fostered  in  all  its  fulness  and  purity  in  my 
theatre  in  Bayreuth.  If  we  are  to  adhere  with  unshakeable  consistency 
to  this  idea  in  connection  with  your  undertaking,  the  time  may  come 
when  I  will  hand  over  Parsifal  not  to  any  Court  or  Town  Theatre  but 
to  the  Touring  Wagner  Theatre  alone." 

Apparently  what  he  meant  was  that  while  the  opera  would  for  the 
present  be  given  only  in  Bayreuth,  because  only  there  could  he  en- 
sure it  being  given  under  conditions  that  would  preserve  its  peculiar 
character  as  a  religious  drama,  he  might  have  no  objection  later 
to  a  similar  production  in  a  touring  Theatre  devoted  to  the  same 
aim  and  animated  by  the  same  ideal  as  Bayreuth,  —  but  only  to 
some  such  theatre.  The  question,  however,  was  to  arise  again  be- 
tween him,  and  Neumann  before  long* 
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All  this  while  his  health  was  worsening.  To  the  King  he  could 
write  philosophically  in  September  that  age  had  brought  him  more 
wisdom  than  of  old  in  the  conduct  of  his  life. 

"When  I  merely  contemplate  my  position  I  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
my  life,  for  when  I  reflect  how  high  was  the  goal  I  had  set  myself  I 
see  that  I  have  been  more  successful  than  many  another.  To  be  sure,  ex- 
ternal matters  should  now  be  made  easier  for  me,  as  my  weariness 
makes  my  burdens  harder  to  bear:  I  could  now  comport  myself  more 
calmly  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition  than  my  temperament  would 
have  allowed  me  to  do  in  my  earlier  days", 

—  thanks,  he  adds,  to  the  devotion  of  his  friends  and  helpers.  But 
his  ailing  body  was  slowly  but  surely  dragging  him  down.  "Unfor- 
tunately", he  told  the  King, 

"not  a  day  passes  without  my  being  gravely  disturbed  by  a  trouble 
that  has  been  with  me  for  the  last  five  years,  recurring  with  ever  greater 
frequency,  and  now,  after  another  year  in  this  refractory  climate, 
plaguing  me  almost  without  intermission.  It  is  a  nervous  disorder, 
taking  the  form  of  a  chronic  cramp  in  the  chest;  it  has  its  root  in  ab- 
dominal disturbances,  and  is  at  its  worst  in  this  everlastingly  raw  and 
inclement  air." 

The  perplexed  doctors,  unable  to  find  anything  definitely  wrong 
with  him  organically,  could  only  fall  back  helplessly  on  the  stand- 
ard medical  prescription  of  a  change  of  air.  He  had  an  intense 
longing  for  the  south:  his  thoughts  ran  incessantly  upon  Italy, 
Greece,  Seville,  Egypt,  Madeira,  anywhere  where  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing. By  August  he  had  drawn  up  the  complete  plan  for  the  rehears- 
als and  performances  of  the  following  year.  This  was  sent  to  all  the 
artists  so  far  engaged,  together  with  copies  of  their  several  parts; 
a  piano  score  of  the  opera,  they  were  told,  would  follow  shortly, 
and  it  was  impressed  on  them  that  they  would  be  expected  to  arrive 
in  Bayreuth  on  the  appointed  day  note-perfect  in  their  roles.18  With 
this  off  his  hands,  and  Brandt,  Joukowsky  and  the  others  now  quite 
clear  as  to  what  they  had  to  do,  he  could  make  his  arrangements  for 
his  escape  from  the  Bayreuth  that  oppressed  him  so  sorely. 

He  had  decided  to  go  as  far  south  as  Palermo,  influenced  by  the 
glowing  accounts  Rubinstein  had  sent  him  of  the  climate  and  the 

w  Therese  Malten  was  definitely  engaged  in  November. 
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beauty  of  the  place.  He  left  Bayreuth  on  the  1st  November,  breaking 
his  journey  for  a  few  hours  at  Munich,,  where  he  had  a  talk  with 
Levi  about  the  preparations  for  Parsifal.  From  there  he  went  in 
a  private  salon-coach  to  Naples,  accompanied  by  Cosima  and  the 
children,  the  indispensable  Schnappauf,  and  Siegfried's  new  tutor, 
a  certain  Herr  Turk,  from  whom,  however,  he  parted  company  in 
the  following  March,  partly  because  a  long  and  serious  illness  of 
Siegfried's  made  it  impossible  for  the  boy  to  be  pestered  with  les- 
sons, partly  because  Turk  had  not  come  up  to  expectations. 

Wagner  had  left  behind  him  a  Munich  inches  deep  in  snow;  on 
the  3rd  he  was  in  Rimini  and  then  in  Foggia,  enchanted  with  the 
sight  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  marked  change  of  climate:  "sunlight, 
sunlight,  warmth!"  he  wrote  to  the  King,  "and  delightful  living 
vegetation!"  14  Next  a  day  in  Naples,  where  his  tired  eyes  could 
hardly  bear  the  unaccustomed  light,  welcome  as  it  was;  and  a  night 
passage  by  boat,  in  glorious  moonlight,  to  Palermo,  where  he  found 
Rubinstein  awaiting  him,  and  his  thirsty  soul  drank  its  fill  of  gar- 
dens and  groves  thick  with  orange  trees.  Despite  a  little  rain,  and 
the  inevitable  annoyances  arising  from  the  fact  that  Rubinstein  was 
a  Jew  —  on  which  he  enlarged  in  a  letter  to  the  King,  —  he  was 
now  happy  and  fairly  well,  and  able  to  make  progress  with  the  scor- 
ing of  Parsifal.  He  was  gratified  to  find,  in  this  "luxuriant  land  of 
Greeks  and  Saracens",  contrasting  so  happily  with  the  country  of 
his  birth,  which  was  a  fit  habitation  "only  for  wolves  and  bears'% 
what  he  took  to  be  support  for  his  doctrine  of  the  world-mission 
of  the  German  race;  for  had  not  this  southern  civilisation,  as  he 
told  the  King,  been  founded  by  the  Normans  and  the  Hohenstaufens, 
and  did  not  the  enthusiastic  memory  still  survive  in  the  Sicilians 
of  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  II  and  his  son  Manfred,  whereas  the  French 
domination  was  remembered  only  as  a  dark  passing  cloud? 

As  invariably  happened,  he  now  thought  it  the  bounden  duty  of 
all  his  friends  to  come  at  once  and  surround  him  with  the  domestic 
atmosphere  he  liked,  and  he  was  grievously  hurt  at  their  not  com- 
plying immediately.  Gobineau  had  to  decline  his  invitation,  his  half- 
blinded  eyes  being  unequal  to  the  strong  light  of  Palermo,  "le  point 
le  plus  illumine  du  monde",  as  he  described  it.  But  Joukowsky7 
bringing  with  him  an  expensive  present  which  Wagner  had  com- 

M  He  had  an  instinctive  repugnance  for  anything  in  decay.  He  oould  not  oven 
endure  cut  flowers  in  a  room,  Mathilde  Maier  tells  us.  See  RWMM,  p.  5. 
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missioned  him  to  obtain  as  a  Christmas  gift  for  Cosima,  arrived  on 
the  23rd  December  and  stayed  a  month.  Wagner  greeted  him  with 
tears  of  gratitude  in  his  eyes:  "This  is  as  it  should  be",  he  said; 
"this  is  how  people  ought  to  behave  to  me!"  But  the  year  was  not  to 
end  without  the  Fates  dealing  him  a  heavy  blow.  On  the  27th  De- 
cember Karl  Brandt  died  suddenly  in  his  fifty-third  year.  His  im- 
portant work  on  Parsifal  was  so  complete  in  all  essentials  that  in 
November  he  had  been  able  to  show  the  King  working  models  of  the 
machinery  and  decorations  in  Munich.  But  his  death  hit  Wagner 
hard ;  he  had  confidence  in  Brandt's  son  Fritz,  but  the  young  man 
was  as  yet  almost  untested  by  practice  in  Bayreuth. 

Wagner  had  settled  in  luxurious  quarters  in  the  Hotel  des  Palmes ; 
but  in  February,  weary  of  not  only  the  expense  but  the  discomfort 
of  life  in  even  the  best  hotels,  he  removed  to  an  unoccupied  villa 
in  the  Piazza  dei  Porazzi,  the  property  of  an  Italian  admirer.  Prince 
Gangi,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  recently  made:  he  seems  to  have 
been  quite  hurt  at  the  demand  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  des 
Palmes  for  compensation  for  the  two  months  still  remaining  of  the 
term  for  which  he  had  agreed  to  take  the  rooms.  The  Gangi  house 
had  been  built  for  occupation  by  the  owner  only  in  the  summer; 
consequently  all  the  living  rooms  were  on  the  shady  side  and  had  no 
provision  for  heating  in  the  winter.  So  Wagner  had  to  install  stoves, 
with  a  bad  effect  on  his  health  after  the  fresh  air  he  had  been  used 
to  in  the  hotel.  He  at  once  caught  cold,  and  the  pains  in  the  chest 
recurred.  Siegfried  too  had  been  seriously  ill;  the  boy,  with  his 
passion  for  architecture,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  wandering  all  over 
Palermo  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  some  insalubrious  spot  or 
other  had  picked  up  an  infection  which  it  took  him  several  weeks 
to  shake  off. 


Sicily  was  almost  completely  lacking  in  musical  life,  which  per- 
haps did  not  greatly  distress  Wagner,  his  opinion  of  Italian  music 
being  what  it  was.  His  main  intellectual  occupation  all  this  time 
was  reading.  He  read  and  expounded  all  Shakespeare's  chronicle 
plays  to  the  faithful  few,  and  his  comments  on  them  were  dutifully 
recorded  by  Cosima.  They  do  not  amount  to  much  in  English  eyes. 
He  could  read  the  bard  only  in  German  translations,  which,  with 
all  respect  to  the  authors  of  them,  are  not  the  same  thing  as  Shake- 
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speare  in  English.  He  never,  indeed,  seems  to  have  had  the  least 
sensitiveness  to  the  finer  points  of  style,  and  still  less  to  the  local 
styles  that  have  sprung  from  the  genius  of  a  language  no  less  than 
from  the  subject  matter  of  a  work  and  its  milieu.  The  fusion  of 
"Norman"  and  "Saxon"  speech  into  an  organic  whole  in  English 
was  something  he  was  incapable  of  grasping.  For  him,  only  a  "pure" 
race  —  whatever  that  may  be  —  can  have  a  "pure"  language: 
"mixed"  tongues  "have  no  value".  Which  marvellous  conclusion 
leads  him  on  to  another  no  less  wonderful.  "He  was  disturbed", 
says  the  reverent  Glasenapp, 

"by  the  fact  that  a  Shakespeare  had  been  possible  in  the  English 
tongue.  That  was  an  anomaly.  .  .  It  was  very  significant  that  in 
Shakespeare's  time- — for  until  then  (up  to  the  period  of  Henry  VII) 
French  had  been  the  predominant  tongue,  and  English  only  just  com- 
mencing—  a  Shakespeare,  very  much  as  was  the  case  with  Dante, 
could  poetise  and  create  in  this  tongue  that  was  at  that  time  only  in 
process  of  formation;  but  later,  when  the  rjiixturn  composition  had 
firmly  established  itself,  it  meant  the  death  of  poetry." 

It  apparently  never  occurred  to  him  that,  as  so  frequently  happened 
with  him,  he  was  spinning  a  purely  fanciful  theory  about  a  subject 
of  which  he  knew  nothing.  From  wild  nonsense  of  this  kind  it  was 
merely  one  step  further  to  his  declaration  that  "I  prefer  the  worst 
German  book  to  the  best  French:  the  former  always  evokes  some- 
thing sympathetic  of  which  the  latter  has  no  inkling". 

A  curious  product  of  the  Palermo  period  has  recently  come  to 
light  —  the  so-called  "Porazzi  melody".  On  the  2nd  March  (1882) 
Cosima  recotds  that  hearing  Richard  playing  the  piano  she  entered 
the  room  and  found  him  noting  down  some  music  for  which,  he 
told  her,  he  had  "at  last  found  the  proper  shape"*  On  the  27th  he 
played  the  fragment  to  her,  and  it  "brought  back  the  most  secret 
incidents  of  her  soul".  On  the  18th  April  she  found  a  fair  copy  of 
the  music  on  her  table.  What  lay  behind  all  this  has  been  elucidated 
for  us  by  Dr.  Strobel.16  On  the  reverse  side  of  one  of  the  sketches 
for  the  second  act  of  Tristan,  relating  to  the  lovers*  invocation  to 
Night  —  "Wen  du  umfangen,  wem  du  gelacht,  wie  war*  ohne 

16  See  his  article  Das  " Porazzi" -Tkema:  ftber  eine  unverfyffentltchte  Melodie 
Richard  Wagners  and  deren  seltsamen  Werdegang,  in  BFF,  1934,  pp.  18S  IT.  The  page 
of  music  is  now  the  property  of  Arturo  Toscanini,  to  whom  Frau  Eva  Chamberlain 
presented  it  in  1931.  It  had  lain  for  many  years  in  the  original  orchestral  score  of 
Parsifal* 
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Bangen  aus  dir  er  je  erwacht?"' —  are  jotted  down  eight  bars  of  mu- 
sic (not  used  in  the  opera),  the  first  seven  of  which  coincide  with 
those  of  the  "Porazzi"  melody.  The  jotting  ends  at  that  point  with 
an  "etc."  The  ink  is  hrown  with  age;  manifestly  it  dates  from  1859, 
when  Wagner  was  engaged  on  the  second  act.  Deciding  that  it  was 
unsuitable  to  Tristan,  he  did  not  develop  the  idea  past  the  eighth 
bar.  But  that  he  had  not  forgotten  it,  or  that  the  lighting  upon  the 
old  page  of  sketches  in  1882  had  stirred  up  ancient  memories  in 
him,  is  shown  by  his  brooding  over  it  at  the  piano  and  at  last  round- 
ing it  off  as  a  gift  to  Cosima.  He  struck  out  the  eighth  bar  in  the 
violet  ink  which  he  was  using  for  the  score  of  Parsifal,  and,  having 
found  what  Cosima  describes  as  "the  turn  he  desired",  added  a 
further  six  bars,  made  a  fair  copy  of  the  whole,  and  laid  this  on 
Cosima's  table,10 

8 

It  was  in  Palermo  that  Wagner  sat  for  a  sketch  by  Renoir  that 
has  played  a  part  in  Wagner-iconography  out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  deserts.  In  later  life  the  painter  told  Ambroise  Vollard  that  Wag- 
ner sat  for  him  for  no  longer  than  twenty-five  minutes;  but  from 
a  letter  of  his  contemporary  with  the  event  it  appears  that  the 
seance  lasted  ten  minutes  longer  than  this.  According  to  his  story, 
a  friend  in  France  had  suggested  that  Renoir,  who  was  in  Naples 
at  the  time,  should  see  Wagner  and  get  permission  to  paint  him. 
Renoir  straightway  took  the  boat  to  Palermo,  but  left  the  letter 
behind  him.  He  called  at  the  Hotel  des  Palmes;  but  a  hotel  servant 
would  not  admit  him,  as  the  Meister  was  not  receiving  that  day. 
Returning  the  following  day  with  the  letter  he  saw  Joukowsky,  who 
told  him  that  Cosima  could  not  see  him  just  then,  while  Wagner 
was  busy  finishing  the  score  of  Parsifal. 

Renoir  explained  that  he  had  come  in  the  hope  of  being  allowed 
to  paint  Wagner:  Joukowsky  told  him,  with  a  smile,  that  for  the 
last  two  years  he  himself,  a  painter,  had  been  waiting  in  vain  for 
an  opportunity  to  do  that.  On  the  14th  January,  his  work  on  Parsifal 
being  finished,  Wagner  consented  to  see  Renoir  that  afternoon, 
though  he  was  very  tired.  The  conversation,  which  lasted  for  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  seems  to  have  consisted  mostly  of  re- 
marks by  Wagner  in  bad  French  and  embarrassed  interjections  by 

w  See  the  facsimile  opposite  page  664.  "Schmachtend"  means  "with  longing". 
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the  painter.  The  next  day  Wagner  sat  for  him;  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  thirty-five  minutes  he  "lost  his  humour",  says  Renoir,  "and 
hecame  stiff":  "I  think  I  altered  what  I  had  done  too  much",  he 
adds,  though  he  was  pleased  that  the  sitting  "wasn't  too  much  of  a 
farce".  Still,  he  felt  that  the  sketch  was  at  any  rate  "a  small  re- 
minder of  this  marvellous  head".  Wagner,  he  tells  his  correspond- 
ent, said,  after  glancing  at  the  sketch,  "I  look  like  a  Protestant 
clergyman".  Glasenapp  gives  his  comment  on  it  thus:  "It  looks  like 
the  embryo  of  an  angel  which  an  epicure  17  has  swallowed,  mistak- 
ing it  for  an  oyster".  Evidently  he  did  not  think  much  of  Renoir's 
effort:  he  was  tired  and  perhaps  bored  towards  the  end  of  the  sit- 
ting, and  no  one  knew  better  than  he  himself  and  his  artist  friends 
how  completely  his  face  changed  according  to  his  health  and  his 
mood  of  the  moment.  Later  Renoir  made  from  the  sketch  the  oil 
painting  that  now  hangs  in  the  Paris  Opera.18 

Before  Wagner  left  the  Porazzi  villa  he  entertained  a  number 
of  his  new-made  friends,  including  Prince  Gangi,  Count  Taska  and 
the  Prefect  of  Palermo,  at  a  garden  party  at  which  he  conducted 
a  local  military  band  in  performances  of  the  Kaisermarsch,  the 
Huldigungsmarsch  and  the  Siegfried  Idyll.  He  became  very  fa- 
tigued as  the  concert  went  on,  and  at  one  stage  of  it,  unknown  to 
the  company,  he  had  one  of  his  all  too  frequent  heart  attacks. 

In  the  night  of  the  19th— 20th  March  he  said  farewell  to  Palermo, 
moving  on  to  Acireale,  where  he  spent  a  few  restful  and  happy 

17  Not  "an  Epicurean",  as  an  English  writer  has  translated  the  passage.  Warner's 
comment  was  probably  made  to  Cosima  and  Joukowsky  later.  Glasenapp,  by  the 
way,  gives  the  date  of  the  sketch  as  the  15th  February;  it  should  be  the  15th  January. 
I*8  See  Ambroise  Vollard,  Auguste  Renoir,  i84i-l919  (Paris,  1920),  and  the  same 
writer's  La  Vie  et  Voeavre  de  Pierre- Auguste  Renoir  (Paris,  1919).  Another  version  of 
the*6ketch,"a*lithograph,  is  reproduced  in  this  latter  volume.  Part  of  Renoir's  letter 
of  1882  was  quoted  by  Adolphe  Jullien  in  JRW,  pp.  311  —  312;  the  full  text  lias  only 
recently  become  available,  in  a  German  translation,  in  Hans  Graber's  fmpressio- 
nzsten-*Briefe  (Basel,  1934),  Another  portrait  of  Wagner  by  Renoir,  in  oils,  is  repro- 
duced in  Graber's  book.  Jullien  gives  us  also  (p.  157)  a  Renoir  drawing  of  Wagner 
as  he  was  "about  1865",  made  from  a  photograph,  which  might  be  either  that  of 
"Wagner  in  the  1860V*  or  that  of  1873  (reproduced  in  ERWL,  pp.  319,  482);  more 
probably  the  latter.  This  Renoir  drawing  is  in  any  case  an  unsatisfactory  piece  of 
work  —  more  Renoir  than  Wagner.  After  seeing  how  he  has  enfeebled  the  face  here 
—  it  is  as  if  a  soft  impressionist  gauze  had  been  laid  upon  those  imperious  features, 
with  their  challenge  to  a  hostile  world  —  we  are  less  surprised  at  the  psychological 
misfire  of  the  work  of  1882. 

Renoir,  it  may  be  added,  was  never  more  than  faintly  musical,  though  at  one 
time  he  had  been  swept  off  bis  feet  by  what  he  calls  "the  passionate  fluid  of  sound 
in  Wagner's  music". 
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weeks  in  the  Grand  Hotel  des  Bains,  with  excursions  to  Giarre, 
Riposto,  Taormina  and  Messina.  On  the  13th  April  the  family  set 
out  for  Naples,  and  on  the  following  day  for  Venice,  where  they 
remained  a  fortnight.  There  Wagner  looked  out  for  a  resting-place 
after  the  fatigue  of  the  coming  production  of  Parsifal.  The  Palazzo 
Loredano  attracted  him,  but  he  was  unable  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  agent  about  it.  On  the  28th?  the  day  before  his  de- 
parture, he  virtually  detided  on  the  mezzanine  floor  of  the  Palazzo 
Vendramin-Calergi.  Venice  brought  him  one  disagreeable  reminder 
of  days  of  old.  Chancing  to  discover  in  a  book  shop  the  address  of 
Karl  Ritter,  who  had  made  Venice  his  home  for  several  years,  he 
called  on  this  former  friend,  but  was  not  received;  apparently  Rit- 
ter's  resentment  of  ancient  wrongs,  real  and  imaginary,  was  still 
too  strong  to  make  him  wish  for  a  reconciliation. 

On  the  1st  May  Wagner  was  home  again  in  Bayreuth,.  to  enter 
on  his  last  great  effort  on  behalf  of  his  art  —  the  flotation  of 
Parsifal. 
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WHILE  WAGNER  was  settling  down  to  the  preparations  foi 
Parsifal  in  Bayreuth,  Neumann  was  pushing  on  energetically 
with  an  audacious  scheme  of  his  own.  He  had  given  up  the  idea 
of  co-ordinating  a  Wagner  Company  with  the  recently  founded 
Deutsches  Theater  in  Berlin,  with  the  composer  himself  as  a  share- 
holder. As  his  directorship  of  the  Leipzig  Opera  was  nearing  its 
end,  and  there  was  a  possibility  that  it  might  not  be  renewed,  he 
decided  in  January,  1882  on  a  company  of  his  own  which  should 
tour  with  the  Ring  from  the  1st  September,  1882  to  the  31st  May. 
1883.  He  obtained  from  Wagner  for  that  period  the  exclusive  rights 
of  performance  of  the  work  in  all  the  theatres  to  which  the  conces- 
sion had  not  already  been  made.  "I  will  give  thirty-six  cycles  in  nine 
months",  he  told  the  composer;  "according  to  my  calculations  they 
will  bring  you  in  at  least  150,000  marks  in  royalties." 

He  had  already  acquired  the  Bayreuth  stage  equipment  for  the 
Ring  for  52,000  marks  —  not  without  the  usual  misunderstand' 
ings,  for  he  took  the  contract  for  "the  whole  of  the  Nibelungen 
appliances"  to  mean  that  he  was  acquiring  not  only  the  machinerj 
but  the  lighting  apparatus,  whereas  Wagner  protested  that  he  had 
never  had,  and  could  not  possibly  have  had,  any  intention  of  ceding 
this,  because,  for  one  thing,  52,000  marks  would  be  no  sort  oJ 
compensation  for  a  total  outfit  that  had  cost  him  150,000  and  had 
been  used  for  only  three  cycles,  and  for  another,  because  the  light- 
ing installation  was  indispensable  for  all  future  productions  in 
Bayreuth  and  could  not  be  replaced  for  less  than  30,000  marks, 
Neumann  insisted  no  further,  though  the  misunderstanding  was 
awkward  for  him;  in  a  London  theatre  more  especially  he  was 
doubtful  of  finding  a  lighting  equipment  adequate  to  so  unusual 
a  work  as  the  Ring. 

It  was  in  London  that  he  had  planned  to  open  his  campaign;  and 
thither  he  had  gone  with  his  Leipzig  machinist  in  October,  1881  tc 
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inspect  the  stage  of  His  Majesty's  Theatre.  Convinced  that  the  work 
would  be  practicable  there  he  made  the  necessary  advance  arrange- 
ments, and  in  April  of  the  following  year  went  once  more  to  Lon- 
don with  the  whole  of  his  technical  staff  to  install  the  Bayreuth 
appliances,  the  opening  performance  being  fixed  for  the  5th  May. 
He  was  soon  to  realise  that  the  London  theatres,  even  in  those 
days,  had  a  lighthearted  way  of  their  own  where  opera  was  con- 
cerned. Berlioz  could  have  given  him  a  good  deal  of  enlightenment 
on  that  matter,  and  on  the  general  English  tendency  to  muddle 
through.1  "Under  my  contract  with  the  director  Mapleson",  says 
Neumann, 

"the  theatre  was  to  be  in  complete  working  order  for  me,  including 
the  whole  of  the  necessary  technical  and  administrative  personnel, 
heating  and  lighting  during  the  rehearsals  and  performances,  an  or- 
chestra of  the  numbers  I  had  specified,  a  male  voice  chorus  of  about 
twenty-eight  for  the  Gotterdammerung,  and  the  "supers",  placards 
and  announcements  —  the  last  two  being  a  very  important  and  ex- 
pensive factor  in  London.  When  I  arrived  I  asked  for  Mapleson;  I 
was  informed  that  he  was  on  an  opera  tour  in  America.  I  had  hardly 
inspected  the  theatre  and  started  on  the  preliminary  arrangements 
when  I  received  from  the  owners  of  the  theatre,  a  London  bank  of 
high  standing,  a  letter  containing  the  surprising  information  that  Mr. 
Mapleson  was  still  in  debt  to  the  bank  for  his  rent  and  consequently 
had  no  right  to  dispose  of  the  theatre:  if  I  wished  to  give  the  perform- 
ances in  May  I  must  first  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  bank  as  to 
conditions," 

He  sought  out  Mapleson's  representative,  who  told  him  that  the 
impresario  was  still  in  America,  or  it  might  be  Africa,  or  it  might 
be  anywhere.  Were  the  chorus  and  orchestra  ready  for  him?  asked 
Neumann.  "It's  doubtful".  The  technical  and  administrative  staffs? 
"These  you  will  have  to  engage  yourself".  So  there  he  was  —  in 
London,  with  the  whole  of  the  Bayreuth  apparatus,  all  the  contracts 
with  his  singers  signed,  but  no  theatre,  no  orchestra,  no  chorus,  no 
local  technical  personnel;  and  he  was  due  to  open  in  a  month  with 
the  Ring.  But  Neumann  was  a  great  general,  for  whom  difficulties 
existed  only  to  be  overcome.  He  made  a  financial  arrangement  with 
the  bank  as  to  the  theatre.  He  engaged  the  necessary  staffs.  He  put 
the  placarding  and  advertising  in  hand.  He  telegraphed  to  Seidl  to 
bring  over  the  Laube  Orchestra  from  Hamburg  after  a  month's  re- 

1  Seo  Berlioz's  humorous  account  of  his  ovm  difficulties  in  London  in  his  Memoirs 
(BJMEN,  Chapter  LXXIV)  and  the  Soirees  de  Forchestre,  Ninth  Evening. 
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hearsal  with  it  there.  He  engaged  the  chorus  of  the  Cologne  Town 
Theatre.  And  now,  he  fondly  imagined,  he  had  provided  for  every- 
thing. The  poor  man  did  not  know  his  London.  There  was  still  some- 
thing he  had  not  reckoned  with  —  the  carpets. 

"It  is  well  known  that  in  the  London  theatres  the  foyers,  boxes,  stairs 
and  so  forth  are  furnished  with  splendid  carpets  and  tasteful  hangings. 
When  I  entered  the  theatre  one  day  just  before  the  general  rehearsal 
I  received  a  shock:  the  carpets  and  draperies  had  disappeared.  When 
I  asked  what  had  happened  I  was  informed  that  these  valuable  articles 
belonged  to  the  furnishers  and  would  be  supplied  to  the  theatre  only 
for  a  certain  payment.  More  negotiations,  more  agreements,  more 
money  to  be  paid  out!" 

But  the  curtains  and  hangings  were  there  for  the  final  rehearsal, 
and  to  the  amazement  of  everyone  the  curtain  went  up  on  the  Rhine- 
gold  on  the  day  and  at  the  hour  fixed  by  Neumann  months  before  — 
eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  May.2 


Neumann  had  had  other  troubles  to  contend  with.  In  spite  of  his 
warnings,  Wagner  had  some  time  previously  granted  a  concession 
for  Tristan  and  the  Meister singer  to  Franck,  the  director  of  Drury 
Lane,  who  was  working  in  conjunction  with  Pollini  of  the  Hamburg 
Opera;  and  when  Neumann  arrived  in  London  he  found  Franck's 
bills  already  on  the  hoardings.  The  Drury  Lane  performances, 
under  Richter,  were  good,  but  the  enterprise  ended  in  dismal  fail- 
ure, the  chorus  and  orchestra  being  left  unpaid  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  Wagner  had  promised  to  attend  some  of  Neumann's  re- 
hearsals, but  in  view  of  the  delicate  situation  that  had  developed  he 
was  no  doubt  glad  to  have  so  excellent  an  excuse  as  his  health  for 
not  keeping  his  word.  On  the  same  grounds  he  declined  a  doctorate 
offered  him  by  Oxford  University. 

4  Mapleson  he  saw  only  once.  He  turned  up  in  the  cheeriest  of  spirit**  one  day, 
congratulated  Neumann  on  his  achievement,  and  Invited  him  to  lunch.  Neumann 
had  to  decline  the  pleasure,  as  he  wa«  husy  in  the  theatre:  he  hinted,  however,  that 
he  would  like  to  see  Mapleson  one  day  for  a  little  faisinas*  talk*  The  director  airily 
agreed  —  "Tomorrow,  day  after  tomorrow,  any  time  you  like  *\  He  shook  hands 
cordially  with  Neumann,  and  with  a  hlithe  good-bye  passed  out  of  his  sight  for 
ever.  "Soon  after",  says  Neumann,  "he  went  bankrupt,  and  for  the  £2,600  he  owed 
me  I  received  some  eight  years  later  a  cheque  for  £51."  Mapleson,  in  his  entertaining 
reminiscences  (The  Mapleson  Memoirs,  1888),  maintains  a  discreet  silence  with 
regard  to  Neumann. 
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Even  without  the  composer,  however,  Neumann  was  very  success- 
ful with  this  first  production  of  the  Ring  in  London.  Thanks  to  an 
introduction  from  the  German  Crown  Prince  he  managed  to  get  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  King  Edward  VII)  to  attend  no  fewer 
than  eleven  of  the  performances.  The  Prince  had  been  so  charmed 
by  the  swimming  Rhine  Maidens  that  at  one  performance  of  the 
Rhinegald  he  went  behind  the  scenes  and  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
the  apparatus  at  work;  but  when  he  discovered  that  the  occupant 
of  the  car  was  not  to  be  the  pretty  young  Augusta  Kraus  but  one 
of  the  male  stage  hands  he  turned  away  with  an  impatient  "What 
the  devil!" 

Neumann's  company  was  an  excellent  one,  including  as  it  did 
Hedwig  Reicher-Kindermann,  Scaria,  Schelper,  the  two  Vogls,  and 
Reichmann,  with  Seidl  as  conductor.  But  soon  Scaria  was  lost  to 
him.  In  the  first  Valkyrie  performance  he  had  been  a  magnificent 
Wotan  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  second  act.  But  in  the  third  act  he 
entered  from  the  wrong  side,  to  the  astonishment  of  Vogl,  who  had 
been  singing  Siegmund  that  evening:  "he  crept  in",  says* Neumann, 
"timidly,  shyly,  as  if  he  were  being  pursued,  with  bent  shoulders 
and  drooping  spear."  Vogl,  who  was  watching  the  scene  with  Neu- 
mann in  the  wings,  called  out,  "Great  heavens,  Scaria  has  gone 
mad!" 

"Imagine  our  horror  as  Scaria  sang  throughout  the  whole  third  act  — 
the  most  important  one  in  the  Wotan  role  —  in  half-voice,  transposing 
all  the  high  notes  an  octave  lower,  all  the  low  ones  an  octave  higher, 
looking  all  the  time  fearfully  into  the  wings  as  if  some  danger  threat- 
ened him  from  there." 

Neumann,  who  had  been  present  on  the  night  of  Ander's  mental 
collapse  in  the  Vienna  Opera,8  realised  only  too  clearly  what  had 
happened.  The  next  day  Scaria  seemed  to  have  no  recollection  of 
what  had  occurred;  though  complaining  of  a  violent  headache  he 
ran  through  the  Wanderer  scene  with  Seidl  at  the  piano.  SeidFs 
report  on  him  was  not  reassuring;  he  stumbled  through  words  and 
music  as  if  he  were  seeing  them  for  the  first  time.  He  was  allowed, 
however,  to  sing  in  Siegfried  on  the  following  evening,  when  he  for- 
got whole  pages  of  the  score,  as  if  it  had  been  to  him,  as  Neumann 
says,  that  Hagen  had  handed  the  cup  of  forgetfulness.  It  was  evi- 
dent now  that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  appear  again;  yet  still  he 

«  See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  147, 
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seemed  to  have  no  understanding  of  what  had  happened,  and  was 
furious  with  Neumann  for  transferring  his  roles  to  Reichmann  and 
Schelper.  At  last  he  was  persuaded  to  take  a  vacation.  Neumann 
did  not  see  him  again  until  the  following  August,  when,  to  his 
amazement,  he  sang  Gurnemanz  in  Bayreuth  in  magnificent  style, 
though  a  special  prompter  had  to  be  supplied  to  whisper  the  words 
to  him/ 


In  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1882  Wagner  was  mostly 
occupied  with  spade-work  on  Parsifal.  As  there  was  a  vague  possi- 
bility of  the  King  attending  the  festival  special  arrangements  were 
made  to  ensure  his  privacy:  not  only,  Wagner  told  him  in  May, 
would  he  have  his  own  approach  to  the  theatre  but  the  front  of  the 
building  was  to  be  reconstructed  in  such  a  way  that  his  box,  salon 
and  balcony  would  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  the 
lighting  would  be  so  arranged  that  the  audience  would  not  be  able 
to  stare  at  him. 

In  April,  in  an  Open  Letter  to  Hans  von  Wolzogen  that  appeared 
in  the  Bayreuther  Blatter,  Wagner  announced  the  end  of  the  Patro- 
natverein.  It  had  become  obvious  that  of  itself  it  could  neither 
finance  the  production  of  Parsifal  in  1882  nor  guarantee  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  festivals  in  later  years,  Wagner  would  therefore  be 
compelled  to  present  his  new  work  in  the  ordinary  way  to  the  ordi- 
nary paying  public.  Thanks  to  the  demand  for  seats  the  financial 
success  of  the  festival  seemed  to  be  assured, 

"so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  after  redeeming  my  pledge  to  the  Patronat- 
verein  [for  two  private  performances  before  the  members  alone]  I 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  carry  on  the  undertaking  by  myself,  and  to 
repeat  the  Bayreuth  festivals  annually  in  the  manner  now  dictated  by 
necessity  —  by  means  entirely  of  public  performances". 

This  change  in  the  machinery  of  the  festivals  from  a  private  care 
to  a  public  appeal,  he  added,  necessarily  brought  with  it  a  change 

*  Apparently  recovered,  he  sang  with  Neumann  during  the  long  tour  of  the  com- 
pany in  1882-188$,  and  again  in  Prague,  where  Neumann  had  now  become  director 
of  the  Deutsches  Landestheater.  The  end  came  in  Vienna  in  1886,  when  in  the 
second  act  of  Tcarmhauser  he  whispered  to  the  Elisabeth,  "What  opera  is  it  we  are 
singing? ",  and  had  to  be  led  from  the  stage.  He  died  insane  on  the  22nd  July  of  that 
year. 
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in  the  purpose  and  the  scope  of  the  Bayreuther  Blatter:  no  longer 
a  semi-private  organ  of  the  Patronatverein,  it  would  henceforth 
address  itself  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  In  the  following  year,  there- 
fore, the  sub-title  of  the  Blatter  —  "Monthly  Journal  of  the  Bay- 
reuth  Patronatverein"  —  was  altered  to  "Journal  for  Discussion 
of  the  Possibilities  of  a  German  Culture".  The  first  number  of  the 
new  quarterly  was  issued  by  Wolzogen  shortly  after  Wagner's 
death  in  1883:  then  a  new  Richard  Wagner  Verein  was  formed  to 
further  the  work  of  Bayreuth,,and  this  took  over  the  Blatter  as  its 
official  organ. 

The  reader  will  recall  that  Wagner's  ideal  had  been  from  the  first 
a  theatre  to  which  those  who  were  interested  in  his  art  and  his  cul- 
tural ideal  should  have  free  admission.  Experience  had  taught  him 
that  this  was  impracticable;  but  he  had  never  given  up  the  idea 
of  setting  aside  a  number  of  free  seats  for  people,  especially  stu- 
dents, whose  hearts  were  with  him  but  who  could  not  afford  to  buy 
tickets.  In  the  July  number  of  the  Blatter  there  appeared  an  Open 
Letter  of  his  to  Friedrich  Schon  on  The  Stipendiary  Fund.  In  this 
he  took  a  rather  pessimistic  view  both  of  the  prospects  of  German 
music  and  of  the  ^f uture  of  European  civilisation.  He  w;as  too  old 
now,  he  said,  to  undertake  the  organisation  and  management  of  a 
school  for  style  even  if  the  means  for  it  were  placed  at  his  disposal. 
All  he  can  do  now  in  that  direction  is  to  produce  his  Parsifal.  But 
it  grieved  him  to  think  that,  the  financial  exigencies  of  the  public 
theatre  being  what  they  are,  this  and  future  festivals  should  be 
within  the  means  only  of  the  well-to-do.  So  now  he  suggests  the 
forming  of  a  fund  to  help  the  poorer  enthusiasts,  a  fund  that  should 
be  administered  by  a  body  other  than  the  ordinary  Managing  Com- 
mittee of  the  festivals.  Schon  at  once  set  the  ball  rolling  with  a 
donation:  the  idea  caught  on,  and  soon  after  Wagner's  death  there 
came  into  formal  being  the  Stipendiary  Foundation  which  from 
that  time  to  our  own  has  done  such  good  work. 

4 

Wagner  had  had  too  long  an  experience  of  the  vanities  and  jeal- 
ousies of  operatic  "artists"  not  to  be  aware  that  the  doubling  or 
trebling  of  the  casting  of  the  main  roles  in  Parsifal  Avould  bring  a 
world  of  trouble  on  his  head.  The  device  was  necessary,  if  only  to 
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provide  against  the  possibilities  of  sudden  illness  in  the  company. 
In  the  Open  Letter  to  Schon  he  hints  that  he  is  not  unaware  that  the 
singers  may  not  take  kindly  to  this  arrangement, 

"more  especially  since  we  have  heard  so  much  from  the  French  and 
Italian  theatres  of  the  'creation*  of  this  role  or  that  ...  By  'creation' 
is  meant  that  if  a  singer  has  been  the  first  to  appear  publicly  in  a  part 
he  has  fixed  the  character  of  it  once  for  all,  and  his  successors  have 
merely  to  imitate  him  .  .  .  This  has  brought  much  evil  in  its  train, 
especially  when  the  creating  has  been  done  behind  the  composer's 
back." 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  the  two  outstanding  geniuses  of  the  operatic 
stage  in  that  epoch  protesting  against  the  nonsensical  theatrical 
jargon  of  "creating"  a  part.  Some  of  the  most  vigorous  passages  in 
Verdi's  letters  are  devoted  to  this  absurdity.  For  Verdi's  difficulty 
was  the  same  as  Wagner's,  not  to  find  singers  who  would  "create" 
this  or  that  character  for  him  but  to  find  performers  capable  of  the 
simple  feat  of  understanding  what  he  had  created  and  reproducing 
it  faithfully.  To  the  conductor  Faccio  the  old  man  expressed  in 
1884  his  ironic  astonishment  that  in  Brescia  Otello  had  actually 
been  a  success  without  the  singers  who  had  "created"  it:  "I  had 
grown  so  accustomed  to  hearing  the  praises  of  this  couple  sung  that 
I  had  almost  come  to  believe  that  it  was  they  who  had  written  the 
opera!"  "I  want  only  one  creator",  he  told  his  publisher  Giulio 
Ricordi : 

"I  shall  be  satisfied  if  these  people  will  reproduce  simply  and  exactly 
what  I  have  written.  The  trouble  is  that  none  of  them  ever  do  this.  I 
often  read  in  the  papers  of  "effects  unimagined  by  the  composer'!  but 
I  have  never  come  across  any  of  these  myself.  I  do  not  admit  that  either 
singers  or  conductors  are  capable  of  creating:  this  is  a  notion  that 
leads  to  the  abyss." 

And  again,  in  the  true  Wagnerian  vein, 

"A  conductor  who  dares  to  change  the  tempi !  I  hardly  think  we  need 
to  have  conductors  and  singers  who  can  discover  new  effects*  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  swear  that  no  one  has  ever,  ever  even  so  much  as 
succeeded  in  bringing  out  all  the  effects  I  had  intended.  No  one!  Never, 
never  .  .  ,  neither  a  singer  nor  a  conductor." 

It  is  a  pity  that  Wagner  and  Verdi  never  met;  they  would  have 
found  themselves  in  hearty  agreement  on  this  and  many  another 
matter. 
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Wagner  was  tactful  enough  to  say  in  his  Open  Letter  that 

"all  the  kindly  disposed  artists  who  are  now  about  to  gather  round 
me  with  a  zeal  that  does  me  honour  are  mainly  concerned  with  rightly 
understanding  the  tasks  I  am  setting  before  them,  and  achieving  them 
under  my  personal  guidance." 

But  no  amount  of  cajolery  could  make  some  of  the  singers  anything 
but  the  peacocks  they  were  by  nature  and  by  habit.  In  particular 
none  of  them  took  kindly  to  the  idea  of  anyone  but  himself  or  her- 
self playing  this  part  or  that  on  the  opening  or  the  closing  night. 
The  Vogls  had  been  especially  troublesome.  First  of  all  Vogl  was 
unwilling  to  co-operate  unless  his  wife  also  was  engaged :  then  he 
objected  to  being  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the  other  tenors.  On 
the  20th  May  Wagner  wrote  to  Levi: 

"I  gather  that  with  regard  to  the  coming  performances  of  Parsifal  in 
Bayreuth  Herr  Vogl  has  informed  you  of  the  difficulties  I  must  be  pre- 
pared for  if  I  do  not  unconditionally  give  him  and  his  wife  the  prece- 
dence over  the  other  singers.  So  I  ask  you  to  pass  on  the  following  con- 
siderations to  the  excellent  artist  on  my  behalf  ...  As  regards  Frau 
Vogl,  deeply  as  she  has  moved  me  In  various  portions  of  the  roles  in 
which  I  have  heard  her,  I  thought  it  only  prudent  not  to  offer  her  the 
part  of  Kundry,  which  needs,  to  carry  it  through  to  the  end,  a  vocal 
energy  which  I  did  not  think  I  could  demand  of  her.  Consequently  I 
entrusted  the  r61e  in  the  first  place  to  Frau  Materna  and  Fraulein 
Brandt,  and  it  was  only  when  I  got  the  impression  that  this  might 
cause  Herr  Vogl  some  embarrassment  that  I  left  it  to  him  to  go  through 
the  part  and  say  whether  I  ought  to  entrust  it  to  his  wife. 

As  Herr  Vogl  will  have  seen  my  public  announcement  that  I  propose 
to  utilise  various  gifted  singers  for  the  many  performances  of  Parsifal, 
when  he  has  grasped  my  idea  he  will  not  be  hurt  if,  besides  his  alter- 
nating with  Herr  Winkelmann,  he  finds  Herr  Gudehus  and  Herr  Jager 
singing  Parsifal.  Similarly  Fraulein  Malten  will  sing  Kundry  a  few 
times;  and  it  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  me  if  Frau  Vogl  also  were 
to  appear  in  some  of  the  many  performances.  But  as  against  all  this, 
Frau  Materna  had  assumed,  from  the  fact  that  I  invited  her  first,  that 
she  would  be  in  sole  possession  of  the  role;  so  now  she  stipulates,  as 
the  condition  for  her  co-operation,  for  the  right  to  the  first  perform- 
ance, while  Fraulein  Brandt,  who  studied  the  Kundry  part  with  me 
seven  months  ago  to  my  great  satisfaction,  will,  I  confidently  assume, 
modestly  refrain  from  putting  forward  a  claim  to  the  first  perform- 
ance." 

In  view  of  what  Levi  now  tells  him  he  asks  him  to  deliver  the 
following  message  from  him  to  Vogl: 
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"I  must  come  to  a  decision  soon;  and  I  am  prepared  to  cut  down  the 
number  of  performances  so  drastically  that  I  shall  be  able  to  manage 
with  a  single  cast  of  well-disposed  and  willing  artists,  in  which  case 
I  shall  have  to  endure  with  equanimity  the  withdrawal  of  those  singers 
who  are  incapable  of  working  in  complete  harmony  with  me." 

Faced  with  this  ultimatum,  Vogl  was  driven  to  reply  that  as  he 
foresaw  that  "a  fourfold  distribution  of  the  principal  parts"  would 
lead  to  a  number  of  complications  and  annoyances,  and  as  he  could 
not  and  would  not  separate  his  own  name  from  that  of  his  wife,  he 
withdrew  his  promise  to  take  part  in  the  festival.  As  Wagner  had 
no  need  at  all  of  Therese,  and  could  afford  to  dispense  with  Hem- 
rich,  and  as  he  knew,  moreover,  that  the  King  had  not  the  least 
desire  to  see  Vogl  playing  Parsifal,  he  could  not  have  been  greatly 
perturbed  by  this  turn  of  events.  All  he  did  was  to  ask  Levi  to  pass 
on  the  whole  story  to  Burkel,  who,  he  knew,  would  communicate  it 
to  the  King. 

There  followed  in  July  a  little  trouble  with  Winkelmann.  By 
some  mistake  in  the  rehearsal-calls  Gudehus  had  been  summoned 
to  a  scenic  rehearsal  in  a  form  that  may  have  led  him  to  believe  he 
was  to  sing  in  the  first  performance :  then  Winkelmann  turned  up  in 
Bayreuth,  threw  his  weight  about.,  and  Levi  had  to  make  it  clear  to 
Gudehus  that  he  was  to  take  the  second  performance  and  after  that 
alternate  with  Winkelmann. 


The  King  kept  urging  Wagner  to  compose  Die  Sieger;  but  in 
July,  exhausted  by  his  labours  in  the  theatre,  he  assured  Ludwig 
that  Parsifal  would  be  his  last  work.  The  devastating  fatigue  from 
which  he  was  suffering  was  an  admonition  that  he  had  come  to  the 
end  of  his  bodily  strength:  "nothing  more  is  to  be  expected  of  me". 
He  was  never  in  the  least  doubt  that  he  had  written  his  last  work  for 
the  stage-  It  lay,  indeed,  in  the  very  nature  of  his  artistic  consti- 
tution that  it  should  be  so.  He  was  not  of  the  order  of  opera  com- 
posers who,  having  finished  one  opera,  look  round  for  another 
"subject",  decide  on  a  "libretto",  and  at  once  set  to  work  at  the 
music.  Each  one  of  his  greater  operas  had  been  the  final  flowering 
of  a  seed  planted  in  him  in  his  youth,  a  seed  that  had  to  develop 
silently  within  him  for  years  according  to  its  own  inner  nature  be* 
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fore  its  musical  possibilities  were  fully  manifest  even  to  him.  With- 
out this  long  period  of  gestation  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  create 
an  organism  so  multiplex  as  any  of  the  works  of  his  maturity.  He 
would  know  well  enough,  then,  that  whether  he  desired  it  or  not 
Parsifal  would  be  his  farewell  to  the  theatre.  But  all  through  these 
last  years  the  urge  to  compose  purely  instrumental  music  never 
left  him;  and  he  seems  to  have  given  Cosima  a  definite  promise  to 
write  for  her  a  tragic  pendant  to  the  Siegfried  Idyll. 

His  health  was  probably  worse  than  even  the  friends  who  saw 
him  daily  realised,  worse,  perhaps,  than  he  suspected  himself.  Only 
one  person  saw,  by  the  light  of  pity  and  love,  how  near  he  was  now 
to  his  final  reckoning.  For  a  good  two  years  before  the  end,  Cosima 
could  have  little  doubt  that  the  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of  the  great 
old  tree;  and  life  meant  nothing  to  her  now  but  delaying  the  fall 
until  at  least  Parsifal  had  been  given  to  the  world.  Neumann  and 
others,  when  they  saw  Wagner  in  1882,  were  conscious  of  some- 
thing eerie  in  the  atmosphere  of  Wahnfried;  some  of  them  said 
openly  to  each  other  that  they  feared  Wagner  was  not  long  for  this 
world.  He  was  aware,  in  his  own  way,  that  the  shadows  were  closing 
in ;  and*  as  they  crept  nearer  he  became  more  pathetically  anxious 
than  ever  for  love  and  sympathy  and  understanding.  The  word 
"troth",  which  had  always  meant  so  much  to  him,  was  now  often 
on  his  lips.  He  was  grateful  now  for  anything  that  would  give  his 
spirit  strength  to  hold  the  sword  and  shield  that  were  fast  becom- 
ing too  heavy  for  the  old  warrior's  tired  arms.  With  profound  grati- 
tude in  his  heart  he  saw  now  how  true  to  him  had  been  more  than 
one  man  with  whom  his  tempestuous  nature  and  the  stress  of  cir- 
cumstance had  set  him  at  variance  in  days  gone  by.  To  the  ageing 
Liszt  also  had  come  the  light  and  the  truth.  Outwardly  as  courteous 
as  ever  to  the  half-crazy,  religiously-malignant  woman  who  had 
tried  to  separate  him  from  Wagner,  but  to  whom  he  knew  he  had 
once  owed  a  great  deal,  within  himself  he  had  shaken  off  the  bonds 
which  she  and  his  own  loyalty  combined  had  put  upon  him,5  and  his 
heart  had  gone  back  to  where  it  belonged,  to  the  artist  whom  he 
knew,  and  openly  proclaimed  without  jealousy,  to  be  the  greatest 
of  his  century.  In  spite  of  all  the  differences  in  their  temperaments 
and  beliefs.,  and  all  the  petty  fretfulness  of  the  passing  day,  the  two 

*  After  bis  death  a  number  of  her  letters  to  him.  in  the  last  years  were  found  still 
unopened* 
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men  were  closer  together  now  than  they  had  been  since  the  Weimar 
days  of  thirty  years  before. 

Ludwig,  too,  Wagner  now  saw  as  he  was  and  had  been  all  along, 
the  loyalest,  most  generous  and  most  disinterested  of  friends.  So 
in  a  letter  to  him  of  the  13th  May  he  could  sing  the  praises  of  Liszt 
and  Ludwig  as  the  two  men  who  had  most  truly  and  abundantly 
given  him  what  he  had  always  needed  most  —  love  and  fidelity. 
One  really  great  man,  he  said,  he  had  known  in  the  dark  days  be- 
fore the  King  came  into  his  life  as  rescuer  —  Liszt. 

"What  clouds  of  vapour  and  rubbish  were  spread  between  us  —  art- 
fully, but  oh,  so  foolishly!  — from  within  his  own  circle!  And  how 
profoundly  I  rejoice  that  I  never  doubted  him,  that  he,  for  His  part, 
again  and  again  cut  through  the  web  of  lies.,  that  he  was  the  first  to 
proclaim  me  to  the  world,  and  that  since  then  it  has  been  his  joy  and 
pride  to  see  the  fulfilmexit  of  his  prophecy." 

To  the  King  also  he  pours  out  his  gratitude: 

"You  are  right,  my  dear,  heaven-sent  Lord,  to  remind  me  so  often,  with 
pride,  of  the  finest  virtue  you  are  conscious  of  possessing  —  fidelity* 
To  each  of  my  poetic  conceptions  you  have  brought  your  own  seed  of 
life.9* 

On  Cosima  fell  the  major  burden  of  these  last  distressful  years. 
Richard  could  afford  to  indulge  himself  in  the  fits  of  peevishness 
and  the  dark  discouragements  arising  from  his  heavy  work  and  his 
broken  health.  But  for  Cosima  there  was  no  relief  possible  even  of 
this  sorry  kind:  she  had  to  endure  infinitely  in  patient  silence,  sus- 
tained by  one  thought, alone,  that  of  keeping  him  alive  for  the  com- 
pletion of  his  mission.)  She  could  read  ail  too  plainly  in  the  faces 
and  the  guarded  speech  of  some  of  her  friends  that  they  too  were 
anxious  about  the  Meister;  and  one  day  it  cut  her  to  the  heart 
when  an  American  visitor  thoughtlessly  remarked  that  Richard  had 
aged  since  he  saw  him  last*  All  through  the  period  of  the  rehearsals 
he  needed  much  sleep  to  restore  him.  "Yesterday",  she  wrote  in 
her  diary,  "Richard  fell  asleep  in  his  great  dressing-room  chair. 
I  watched  over  him  and  prayed.  Ah,  we  are  both  so  tired,  and  would 
fain  live  with  the  children  and  for  them  alone!"  And,  sleepless  her- 
self in  the  night,  she  would  hear  him  talking  in  his  own  uneasy 
sleep.  One  night  he  kept  calling  out  again  and  again,  "Adieu,  chil- 
dren Lw  Italy  had  filled  him  with  a  deep  dislike  for  Germany,  and 
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he  could  no  longer  stand  up  to  the  atrocious  Bayreuth  climate.  In 
June  and  July  the  weather  was  worse  than  usual  —  grey  skies,  cold 
mist  and  driving  rain;  "he  cursed  Germany,  he  cursed  Franconia, 
he  cursed  Bayreuth",  and  Cosima  had  to  defend  them  as  best  she 
could,  pleading  that  with  all  its  disadvantages  Bayreuth  was  the 
hearth  and  home  of  his  work.  And,  hardest  to  bear  of  all,  there  were 
the  heart  spasms  that  would  rend  him  almost  daily  and  fill  her  soul 
with  fear.  She  was  never  greater,  never  more  deserving  of  the  re- 
spect and  gratitude  of  posterity,  than  in  these  last  months  of  trial. 

6 

For  the  birthday  of  that  year  —  the  last  that  Wagner  was  to 
know —  Gobineau  had  come;  he  was  Wahnfried's  guest  from  the 
llth  May  to  the  17th  June.  The  King's  birthday  gift  was  a  pair  of 
black  swans,  to  which  Wagner  gave  the  names  of  Parsifal  and  Kun- 
dry,  Humperdinck,  Joukowsky  and  the  children  all  contributed  to 
the  celebrations.  A  choir  of  children  from  the  neighbourhood,  long 
coached  in  secret  by  Humperdinck,  sang  in  moving  fashion  the 
"Faith"  chorus  from  Parsifal;  and  there  were  the  usual  tableaux 
and  congratulatory  speeches.  A  pleasant  surprise  for  Wagner  was 
the  sudden  appearance  on  the  scene  of  the  young  Count  Biagio 
Gravina,  the  second  son  of  the  Sicilian  Prince  of  Ramacca,  to  whom 
Blandine  had  become  engaged  in  Palermo.  In  the  evening  a  couple 
of  young  military  doctors,  friends  of  Humperdinck's,  regaled  the 
company  with  "Schnadahiipfln"  to  a  guitar  accompaniment.  Wag- 
ner laughed  till  he  cried,  and  hailed  a  particularly  realistic  repre- 
sentation of  a  peasant  brawl  with  shouts  of  "An  Iliad!  An  Iliad!" 
But  this  was  too  much  for  Gobineau,  himself  a  mortally  sick  man 
now,  and  hardly  in  the  humour  for  even  the  fictive  company  of  the 
mob  whom  he  loathed  from  the  bottom  of  his  patrician  soul:  he  sat 
by  himself  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  growling,  "C'est  affreux;  pue- 
ril!"  The  pro-Nietzschean  anti-Wagnerians  of  the  last  generation 
tried  to  persuade  us  that  Wagner  and  Gobineau  were  contrary  ele- 
ments that  could  not  mix.  But  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that 
although  they  differed  on  some  points  they  got  on  very  well  to- 
gether and  had  the  highest  regard  for  each  other.  When  the  French- 
man left  Bayreuth  in  June  Wagner  presented  him  with  the  rare  first 
edition  of  Goethe's  Faust.  They  never  saw  each  other  again.  Gobi- 
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neau  went  off  to  Gastein  in  search  of  health,  then  to  friends  in  the 
Auvergne,  and  finally,  in  October,  to  Italy.  In  Turin,  on  the  13th, 
he  had  a  stroke  when  entering  a  railway  carriage:  he  was  removed 
to  his  hotel,  where  he  died  the  same  day.G 

As  the  time  for  the  Parsifal  rehearsals  drew  nigh  there  was  the 
usual  gathering  of  the  faithful  in  Bayreuth.  Stein  came  in  June, 
Liszt  in  mid- July.  It  had  been  a  blow  to  Wagner  to  learn  early  in 
July  that  after  all  the  King  would  not  attend  any  of  the  perform- 
ances. His  motive  was  obvious  enough:  Parsifal  meant  far  too  much 
to  him  for  him  to  wish  to  hear  it  under  the  usujl  annoyances  insep- 
arable from  his  position,  the  gaping,  cheering  crowds  in  the  town 
and  the  theatre,  the  necessity  for  talking  to  people  who  bored  him, 
and  so  forth.  He  preferred  to  wait  until  he  could  hear  the  work 
under  ideal  conditions  in  Munich,  with  himself  as  sole  auditor. 
Wagner  urged  him  to  attend  at  least  one  performance  at  Bayreuth 
under  his  direction,  for  something  of  the  real  spirit  of  the  work 
would  be  bound  to  be  lost  in  any  other  theatre;  but  the  solitude- 
loving  King  could  not  be  persuaded.  And  so  the  last  opportunity  for 
another  meeting  of  the  two  men  was  lost. 

Before  we  go  on  to  the  story  of  the  Parsifal  festival  we  must  take 
a  last  glance  at  the  activities  of  Neumann  during  Wagner's  life- 
time and  a  little  while  after. 

"If  anything  on  this  earth  could  astonish  me'%  Wagner  wrote  to 
him  on  the  13th  June,  "it  would  be  you!  Heavens,  what  restless 
energy,  what  faith,  what  courage !"  Neumann,  his  Leipzig  engage- 
ment Hearing  its  end,  wound  up  his  activities  there  with  a  series  of 
performances  of  all  Wagner's  operas  from  Rienzi  to  the  Cotter- 
dammervng.  In  Prague,  as  director  of  the  German  National  The- 
atre, he  later  carried  on  with  the  good  work.  But  that  was  not  all : 
his  head  was  full  now  of  his  audacious  scheme  for  a  touring  Wag- 
ner Theatre.  In  July  and  August  he  spent  some  time  in  Bayreuth, 
where  he  saw  several  performances  of  ParsifaL  Early  in  August 
Wagner  signed  without  debate  a  contract  giving  him  all  the  powers 
he  desired  in  connection  with  the  Ring.  "Then",  Neumann  tells  us, 

"came  the  turn  of  the  Parsifal  contract;  it  had  already  been  agreed 
upon  between  us  that  if  the  Meister  should  decide  to  allow  the  work 
to  be  produced  anywhere  but  in  Bayreuth  I  should  have  the  exclusive 

•  Cosima  dedicated  to  his  memory  an  Erinnerungsbttd  009  Wahrtfrkd,  which  ap- 
peared anonymously  in  the  Bayreuther  Blftiter. 
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rights  in  it  for  all  countries.  He  was  just  about  to  sign  the  contract  when 
he  suddenly  paused.  He  sat  for  some  time  at  his  desk,  pen  in  hand, 
sunk  in  reflection.  Then  he  turned  slowly  to  me  and  said  quietly,  'Neu- 
mann, I  did  promise  you,  and  if  you  insist  I  will  sign.  But  you  would 
be  doing  me  a  great  favour  if  you  do  not  do  so  now.  You  have  my  word 
that  no  one  but  you  shall  have  Parsifal9.  I  answered,  *Meister,  if  you 
tell  me  that  I  should  be  doing  you  a  great  favour,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  your  word  is  enough  for  me'.  With  great  emphasis  he  re- 
plied, 'Thank  you,  Neumann!*  He  wrung  my  hand  and  kissed  me;  and 
one  of  the  most  significant  episodes  of  my  life  was  closed.  My  son  was 
waiting  for  me  in  the  arboured  walk  leading  to  the  gates  of  the  house. 
I  told  him  what  had  happened  in  that  memorable  hour,  and  added, 
'Karl,  today,  by  relinquishing  Parsifal,  I  have  surrendered  millions'. 
'Father*,  said  the  seventeen-y ears- old  boy,  'Wagner's  thanks  are  worth 
more  than  a  million*." 

Neumann's  Ring  contract  ran  to  the  end  of  1889.  He  opened  his 
tour  in  Breslau  on  the  2nd  September,  with  a  company,  under 
SeidFs  conductorship,  that  included  the  two  Vogls,T  Unger,  Reicher- 
Kindermann,  Klafsky,  Augusta  Kraus,  Niemann,  Scaria,  August 
Kindermann,  Julius  Lieban,  and,  when  Vogl  seceded,  Anton  Schott 
of  Hanover.  He  went  on  to  success  after  success  with  the  Ring  and 
Wagner  concerts  in  town  after  town  in  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Hungary  and  Austria.  In  1889  he  took  the  Ring 
to  Russia,  with  Karl  Muck  as  conductor.  Wagner  and  his  heirs  were 
indebted  to  Angelo  Neumann  for  much  more  than  a  handsome  in- 
come. 

7  For  an  account  of  his  many  troubles  with  the  grasping  and  intractable  Vogl  and 
•with  his  wife,  who  was  jealous  of  the  success  of  Klafsky  and  Rcicher-Kindermarm, 
see  Chapter  XVI  of  his  memoirs. 
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PARSIFAL 


ALL  IN  ALL,  the  Parsifal  rehearsals  were  nothing  like  so  difficult 
a  matter  as  those  of  the  Ring  had  been  in  1876*  The  amount  of 
ground  to  be  covered  was  far  less,  while  in  those  six  years  a  few 
at  any  rate  of  the  German  singers  had  developed  some  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  set  them  by  a  Wagner  opera.  The  Parsifal  and 
Kundry  of  his  dreams  would  be  hard  to  realise  in  the  flesh,  but  apart 
from  these  two  roles  the  new  work  did  not  present  any  insuperable 
difficulties  to  singers  of  ordinary  intelligence;  Hill  was  a  born 
Klingsor,  and  Scaria's  task  as  Gurnemanz  was  relatively  easy.  The 
choruses  were  for  the  most  part  merely  a  matter  of  picked  voices  and 
careful  rehearsal.  The  main  trouble  all  along  was  in  connection 
with  the  machinery  —  the  two  Transformation  scenes,  the  collapse 
of  Klingsor's  castle,  and  the  change  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  from 
a  garden  to  a  desert.  The  first  of  these  episodes  was  a  perpetual 
trouble;  *  always  the  music  gave  out  before  the  machinery  had 
accomplished  its  work.  For  a  time  Wagner  took  the  situation  philo- 
sophically, even  humorously:  formerly,  he  said,  the  Kapellmeisters 
used  to  pester  him  to  shorten  his  operas;  now  people  wanted  him  to 
lengthen  them.  But  when,  after  many  experiments,  Fritz  Brandt  once 
more  asked  for  still  more  music  to  give  him  time  to  work  his  ma- 

1  It  woxild  bo  interesting  to  know  whether  the  idea  of  a  transformation  curtain 
—  a  succession  of  picture,  moving  in  <mt>  direction,  creating  in  Urn  spectator  the 
illusion  that  a  stationary  figure  in  front  of  it  is  moving  in  the  opjxwite  direction  — 
was  entirely  Wagner's  own.  Ludwig  Borne,  in  a  letter  of  January,  1831  from  Paris, 
describes  in  detail  an  evening  he  spent  in  the  Odtion  Theatre  watching  a  sort  of 
dramatic-panoramic  representation,  lasting  nearly  six  hours,  of  the  life  of  Napoleon  I. 
His  escape  from  Elba  was  shown  thus:  "lie  stands  with  his  soldiers  on  the  deck  of  a 
man-o'-war,  and  the  course  of  the  ship  is  imitated  in  the  most  deceptive  manner: 
the  coastal  scenery  keeps  constantly  changing,  from  rock  to  rock  and  then  to  the 
open  sea,  so  that  the  beholder  gets  the  impression  that  the  ship  itself  is  in  motion." 
Borne,  Brte/e  au$  Pam,  1830-1831  (Hamburg,  1832),  I,  188.  Was  a  device  of  this 
kind  common  in  Paris  in  the  1830's;  and  did  Wagner,  perchance,  see  it  m  use  during 
his  stay  there  from  1839  to  1842?  It  is  evident  from  Bome's  account  that  he  himself 
had  never  seen  anything  of  the  sort  in  Germany. 
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chinery  he  lost  his  temper  and  swore  he  would  wash  his  hands  of 
the  whole  business.  The  situation  was  saved  by  Humperdinck,  who 
went  home.,  drafted  a  few  extra  bars,  submitted  them  timorously  to 
Wagner,  and,  rather  to  his  astonishment,  had  them  approved.  They 
were  hastily  copied  into  the  score  and  parts,  and  at  the  next  re- 
hearsal the  timing  was  correct.  In  later  years  the  moving  curtain 
was  manipulated  more  quickly,  and  Humperdinck's  little  contribu- 
tion to  the  score  was  no  longer  required. 

Wagner  had  worked  out  the  time-table  for  the  rehearsals  with  his 
usual  precision.  The  company  had  to  be  in  Bayreuth  by  the  1st  July 
at  the  latest,  note-perfect  in  their  parts ;  and  as  the  final  rehearsal 
was  fixed  for  the  24th  there  was  a  good  three  weeks  in  which  to  weld 
the  components  into  an  organic  whole.  The  orchestra,  mainly  that 
of  the  Munich  Theatre  but  reinforced  by  picked  players  from  other 
towns,  numbered  107.2  Including  the  Knights  and  Squires  and  al- 
lowing for  the  double  or  treble  casting  of  some  of  the  roles,  there 
were  17  principal  singers.  The  choral  parts  called  for  6  leading  and 
23  subsidiary  Flower  Maidens,  31  Knights  of  the  Grail,  19  voices 
from  the  middle  height  of  the  temple,  and  50  children's  voices  in 
the  dome.8  The  first  cast  of  principal  singers  was  to  be  Winkelmann 
(Parsifal),  Materna  (Kundry),  Scaria  (Gurnemanz),  Hill  (Kling- 
sor) ,  and  Reichmann  ( Amfortas)  ;  the  second  cast  would  draw  upon 
Gudehus,  Marianne  Brandt,  Siehr,  and  Fuchs  (of  Munich).  To 
these  were  added  later  Therese  Malten  and  Jager.  Levi  was  the  chief 
conductor,  with  Franz  Fischer  as  second  in  command.  There  were 
to  be  sixteen  performances  in  all,  the  first  two  for  members  of  the 
Patronatverein. 

With  the  leading  singers  there  was  no  such  trouble  as  there  had 
often  been  in  1876,  though  each  was  watching  the  other  warily,  and 
now  and  then  there  would  be  symptoms  of  jealousy.  Wagner's  wise 
duplication  of  the  casting  made  him  more  independent  of  them  than 
he  had  been  in  the  case  of  the  Ring;  none  of  them  dared  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  "temperament"  when  he  knew  there  was  another 

a  The  King  had  paid  for  the  two  months*  use  of  the  Munich  orchestra  and  chorus 
out  of  his  private  funds.  The  total  cost  to  him  amounted  to  50,930  marks,  plus 
travelling  expenses  at  the  rate  of  50  marks  a  head  for  44  chorus  singers  and  73  players, 
the  two  conductors,  and  two  other  officials. 

<3  The  figures  as  given  by  Glasenapp  do  not  agree  in  all  respects  with  the  official 
list  printed  in  the  Tagblatt  on  the  1st  July,  or  with  Wagner's  enumeration  in  his 
letter  of  the  8th  September  to  the  King;  but  the  deviations  are  unimportant. 
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ready  and  delighted  to  step  into  his  shoes  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Materna  had  asked  to  be  allowed  to  postpone  her  arrival  in  Bay- 
reuth  in  order  to  visit  her  mother:  she  received  a  telegram  inform- 
ing her  that  no  one  absenting  himself  from  the  opening  rehearsals 
would  be  allowed  to  sing  in  the  first  performance,  and  a  second 
dose  of  the  medicine  was  not  required. 


By  mid- June  the  scenery  had  all  arrived,  and  with  the  barometer 
set  fair  for  a  successful  season  the  anti-Wagnerian  Press  thought 
it  high  time  to  begin  its  unclean  work  again.  In  1876  it  had  tried 
to  keep  people  from  the  festival  by  raising  the  scare  of  a  typhxis 
epidemic  in  Bayreuth.  Now,  in  1882,  the  Berlin  Tageblatt  an- 
nounced that  the  performances  would  have  to  be  postponed  owing 
to  an  outbreak  of  smallpox  in  Franconia ;  and  the  Bayreuth  authori- 
ties had  to  come  out  with  an  emphatic  official  dementi.  From  the 
Hof  Anzeiger  came  a  bit  of  trouble  of  another  kind,  emanating, 
apparently,  from  the  nettled  Vogl.  "From  Bayreuth",  it  said, 

"it  is  announced  that  in  those  Wagner  circles  that  do  not  mumble  de- 
vout agreement  with,  and  blind  veneration  for,  every  ukase  of  the 
Meister,  great  dismay  has  been  caused  by  the  definitive  refusal  of  the 
Vogl  couple  to  sing,  because  of  the  brusque  rejection  of  Frau  Vogl." 

Once  more  the  Committee  had  to  make  known  the  real  facts  of  the 
case* 

Meanwhile  other  preparations  were  being  pushed  on  energeti- 
cally. Two  of  the  grievances  in  1876  had  been  the  bad  approaches 
to  the  hill  and  the  imperfect  lighting  of  the  roads.  On  the  27th  June 
the  Bayreuth  Tagblatt  proudly  announced  that  the  Town  Council 
had  not  only  constructed  a  fine  pavement  o£  coal-cinders  and  sand 
and  bordering  stones  along  the  main  route  to  the  theatre,  but  even 
the  ditches  at  the  side  had  been  put  in  order  and  the  paths  in  the 
fields  paved.  Evidently  the  pilgrims  of  1876  had  had  a  good  deal 
of  discomfort  to  put  up  with*  There  was  now  to  be  adequate  lighting 
along  the  main  roads.  The  big  restaurant  to  the  left  of  the  theatre, 
seating  1,500  people,  had  been  much  improved,  and  diners  could 
enjoy  at  that  time  a  view  oyer  the  town  in  the  hollow  that  has  since 
been  lost.  Little  Bayreuth,  in  fact,  with  its  29,000  inhabitants,  11 
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breweries  and  76  beerhouses,  its  shop  windows  full  of  "Siegfried 
pens"  (made  in  England)  and  "Richard  Wagner  pens",  a  popular 
sparkling  wine  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  "Klingsor's  magic  potion", 
and  "Parcival  cigars"  at  56  marks  per  thousand,  now  had  its  feet 
firmly  set  on  the  modern  road  to  progress.  The  one  thing  that  no- 
body could  improve  was  the  weather,  which  seems  to  have  been 
typically  Bayreuthian  during  the  first  half  of  the  festival. 

The  local  music  critic  became  more  eloquent  every  day  over  the 
wonders  he  saw  at  the  rehearsals.  Joukowsky,  he  told  his  readers, 
had  been  responsible  for  the  designs  and  the  Bruckner  brothers  for 
the  realisation  of  the  opening  woodland  scene,  the  interior  of  the 
castle  of  the  Grail,  the  Magic  Garden,  and  the  flowery  meadow  of 
the  third  act.  Klingsor's  tower  and  the  Transformation  scenery  in 
the  first  act  had  been  done  by  "artists  from  the  Preller  school".  The 
costumes  had  been  made  from  Joukowsky's  coloured  sketches  by 
the  Frankfort  firm  of  Plettung  and  Schwab,  and  certain  of  the 
"properties",  again  from  Joukowsky's  designs,  by  Bayreuth  work- 
men. 


Gradually  the  town  filled  with  the  faithful,  among  them  Stein, 
Malwida  von  Meysenbug,  Liszt  and  Elisabeth  Nietzsche,  but  not  her 
brother,  though  one  suspects  that  he  would  have  been  glad  enough 
to  be  there  had  his  pride  allowed  him  to  do  so  without  an  express 
invitation  from  Wagner,  which  was  not  forthcoming.  He  was  still 
a  member  of  the  Patronatverein,  and  as  such  entitled  to  a  seat  for 
one  of  the  first  two  performances.  Elisabeth  had  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  use  his  voucher.  "I  am  glad",  he  wrote  to  Overbeck  from  Genoa 
on  the  29th  January, 

"to  hear  of  this  decision  on  my  sister's  part:  I  imagine  all  my  friends 
will  be  there,  including  Herr  Koselitz  [Peter  Cast].  As  for  myself,  I 
have  stood  too  near  to  Wagner  for  it  to  be  possible  for  me  to  put  in 
an  appearance  simply  as  a  festival  guest  without  a  sort  of  'restora- 
tion* (tfdT&crTacris  TT&VTW *  is  the  ecclesiastical  term).  But  there  is 
no  prospect  of  such  a  'restoration',  which  of  course  would  have  to  come 
from  Wagner  himself:  nor  do  I  even  desire  it.  Our  life-tasks  diverge, 
and  in  view  of  this  divergence  arpersonal  relationship  would  be  possible 
and  agreeable  only  if  Wagner  were  a  man  of  much  more  delicacy.  ,  . 

*  "A  settling  of  all  things", 
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This  estrangement  that  has  come  about  has  its  advantages,  which  I 
would  not  be  disposed  to  forgo  for  an  artistic  pleasure  or  out  of  pure 
'good  nature'."  5 

Manifestly,  then,  at  that  time  he  would  have  regarded  a  hearing  of 
Parsifal  as  "an  artistic  pleasure";  it  was  mostly  only  personal 
pique  that  kept  him  away  from  Bayreuth.  To  Elisabeth,  the  next 
day,  he  wrote  in  a  similar  strain : 

"I  am  very  glad  you  are  going.  You  will  find  all  my  friends  there. 
But  you  must  excuse  me:  I  assuredly  will  not  go  unless  Wagner  in- 
vites me  personally  and  treats  me  as  the  most  honoured  of  his  festival 
guests."  ° 

On  the  3rd  February  he  further  wrote,  in  reply  to  something  she 
had  said  about  Wagner  and  Bayreuth: 

"Certainly  the  days  I  spent  with  him  in  Triebschen,  and  through  him 
in  Bayreuth  (1872,  not  1876)  were  the  most  beautiful  of  my  life.  But 
the  all-compelling  power  of  our  tasks  drove  us  asunder,  and  now  we 
cannot  draw  together  again;  we  have  become  too  alien  to  each  other. 
When  I  found  Wagner  I  was  indescribably  happy.  I  had  searched  so 
long  for  a  man  higher  than  and  superior  to  myself.  In  Wagner  I 
thought  I  had  found  him.  I  was  wrong.  Now  I  can  no  longer  compare 
myself  with  him:  I  belong  to  another  order.  For  the  rest,  I  have  had  to 
pay  dearly  for  my  Wagner-enthusiasm.  Has  not  this  nerve-shattoring 
music  ruined  my  health?  And  the  disillusion  and  the  parting  from 
Wagner,  did  not  this  endanger  my  life?  Has  it  not  taken  nearly  six 
years  to  recover  from  this  grief?  No,  Bayreuth  is  impossible  for  me! 
What  I  wrote  you  the  other  day  was  only  in  jest.  But  you  at  any  rate 
must  go  to  Bayreuth.  It  means  a  good  deal  to  me,"  7 

We  need  not  take  too  seriously  his  remark  that  he  had  bean  jest- 
ing when  he  said  he  would  go  to  Bayreuth  only  on  a  personal  invi- 
tation from  Wagner,  and  if  he  were  treated  as  the  most  honoured  of 
the  guests.  The  letter  to  Overbeck,  with  its  stress  on  the  impossibility 
of  his  "putting  in  an  appearance  simply  as  a  festival  guest,  without 
any  sort  of  'restoration*  *%  shows  clearly  enough  that  he  would 
gladly  have  gone  had  Wagner  made  it  easy  for  his  pride  to  let  him 
do  so.  Plainly  he  longed  to  hear  Parsifal,  rage  as  he  might  against 
the  ruin  that  Wagner's  music  had  wrought  on  his  nerves.  But  Wag- 
ner could  have  seen  no  reason  to  humble  himself  to  the  extent  of 


« NBO,  pp,  162-3. 
•  NGB,  V,  476. 
»  NGB,  V,  479-80. 
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praying  him  to  come.  His  other  friends,  and  even  his  other  enemies, 
were  ready  to  come  of  their  own  accord :  why  then  should  he  regard 
himself  as  under  any  obligation  to  implore  Nietzsche  to  do  him 
that  honour?  With  the  memory  of  the  young  man's  behaving  in  1876 
now  like  a  sick  spoiled  child,  now  like  a  skeleton  at  the  feast,  he 
would  probably  felicitate  himself  on  not  having  to  go  through  any- 
thing of  that  kind  this  time.8 

4 

On  the  22nd  July  there  was  a  general  rehearsal  of  the  second 
and  third  acts  with  the  prime  cast,  and  on  the  next  day  another  of 
the  whole  work  with  Gudehus,  Marianne  Brandt  and  Siehr.  The 
final  rehearsal  took  place  on  the  24th.  On  the  following  evening 
there  was  a  banquet  in  the  theatre  restaurant  for  the  personnel  and 
the  Patrons,  at  which  Wagner  spoke  earnestly  of  his  efforts  in  and 
since  1876  to  establish  his  ideal,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  support  given 
him  by  the  King,  and  spoke  warmly  of  the  devotion  shown  him  by 
his  artists.  In  a  second  speech  he  toasted  Liszt,  who,  he  said,  had 
believed  in  him  at  a  time  when  all  others  had  doubted. 

The  sixteen  performances  were  duly  given,  on  the  26th,  28th 
and  30th  July  and  the  1st,  4th,  6th,  8th,  llth,  13th,  15th,  18th,  20th, 
22nd,  25th,  27th  and  29th  August.  At  the  first  performance  Wagner 
was  compelled  by  the  applauding  house  to  speak  from  his  box  at 
the  end  of  the  second  act  and  ask  them  not  to  insist  on  the  singers 
taking  the  customary  calls  at  that  point.  After  the  third  act  he  had 
to  make  his  views  on  the  whole  matter  clear:  he  had  no  objection, 
he  said,  to  the  audience  applauding  the  performers  at  the  end  of  the 
work,  and  he  himself  went  on  to  the  stage  with  the  intention  of  ap- 
pearing with  them.  But  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  he  had  to 
explain  that  this  was  impossible,  as  many  of  them  had  already  begun 
to  change  into  their  ordinary  clothes.  At  the  second  performance, 
which,  like  the  first,  was  virtually  a  private  one,  and  at  which  he 
bade  a  kind  of  farewell  to  his  Patrons,  he  consented  to  appear  on 

8  Klisabeth  tells  us  that  when  she  was  in  Bayreuth  that  summer  Wagner  said  to 
her,  "Tell  your  brother  that  since  he  left  me  I  am  alone."  This  story  does  not  appear 
in  Das  Leben;  we  meet  with  it  for  the  first  time  in  Der  junge  Nietzsche.  Was  it  just 
another  [of  her  constructions  faites  apres  coup?  There  is  no  independent  evidence 
that  by  1882  Wagner  was  given  in  the  smallest  degree  to  being  sentimental  about 
Nietzsche. 
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the  stage  in  the  midst  of  his  still  costumed  singers.  At  the  first  pub- 
lic performance  the  procedure  was  adopted  that,  developed  into  a 
Bayreuth  tradition  in  the  following  years  —  complete  silence  on 
the  part  of  the  audience  after  the  first  act  and  applause  after  the 
second  and  the  third,  with  the  curtain  rising  finally  on  the  stage- 
setting  of  the  last  tableau. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  Wagner  met  the  Patrons  —  some 
five  hundred  in  number,  —  for  the  purpose  of  formally  dissolving 
the  Patronatverein:  it  had  done  all  of  which  it  had  been  capable,  but 
its  best  had  been  insufficient  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  the  festi- 
vals. Henceforth  Bayreuth  was  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
under  the  management  of  the  Administrative  Committee. 

In  view  of  Wagner's  well-known  desire  that  all  performances 
should  be  listened  to  in  silence  it  is  curious  to  learn  that  at  the 
eighth  performance  he  himself,  from  his  box  at  the  back  of  the  audi- 
torium, applauded  the  Flower  Maidens  and  gave  vent  to  a  loud 
"Bravo!"  Did  he,  perhaps,  think  he  could  do  so  without  being  heard, 
for  between  himself  and  the  spectators  there  were  some  rows  of 
empty  seats  that  evening?  Thanks,  however,  to  the  excellent  acous- 
tics of  the  building  he  was  clearly  heard  in  the  front  seats,  some 
of  the  occupants  of  which  turned  round  angrily  and  hissed  the  un- 
known disturber  of  the  peace.  As  he  repeated  his  little  compliment 
to  the  Flower  Maidens  at  almost  every  one  of  the  following  per- 
formances, so  that  regular  attendants  came  to  expect  it,  the  pre- 
sumption v*  rmld  seem  to  be  that  he  had  no  idea  how  audible  he  was.0 

On  the  "o*r*  days  there  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  crowds  of 
callers  at  Wah^ifried,  and  it  was  these,  and  the  receptions  on  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays,  rather  than  his  work  at  the  theatre,  that  ex- 
hausted him  and  occasionally  made  him  irritable  with  both  his 
singers  and  his  friends.  Of  the  former  he  was  sometimes  critical:  he 
complained,  for  instance,  that  Marianne  Brandt  turned  Kundry*s 
lines  in  the  opening  scene  —  "Should  the  balsam  fail,  Arabia  holds 
no  simple  for  his  relief*  —  into  **a  sort  of  aria".  It  appears  that 
she  attached  too  much  importance  to  the  "Arabia**.  What  was 
Arabia,  as  such,  to  Kundry?  Wagner  asked  her.  The  name  of  -a 

fl  This  music  must  have  been  superbly  sung;  as  Wagner  points  out  in  hia  letter 
to  the  King  after  the  festival,  the  leading  Flower  Maidens  consisted  of  first-rate 
artists  each  of  whom  was  used  to  singing  Elisabeth,  Elsa,  Sioglinde  or  Brynb&de  in 
one  German  opera  house  or  another. 
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country,  nothing  more:  it  ought  not  to  be  thrown  into  high  relief  in 
that  way,  as  if  the  geographical  locality  were  of  prime  importance. 
Apparently  Brandt  was  better  in  passionate  moments  than  in  those 
calling  for  simplicity  and  restraint.  She  was  apt  to  become  too 
"operatic"  for  Wagner's  liking:  she  had  style,  he  said,  but  it  was  a 
trifle  too  much  the  style  of  Meyerbeer,  of  the  French  school  of  Roger 
—  the  "harangue".  And  there  seems  to  have  been  a  little  jealousy 
of  Therese  Malten  on  her  part,  as  well  as  an  occasional  tiff  between 
Winkelmann  and  Gudehus,  and  between  Scaria  and  Siehr.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  festival  Gudehus  and  Malten  had  to  go  back  to  their 
ordinary  duties  in  Dresden.  For  the  last  performance  but  two  Wag- 
ner proposed  to  have  Jager  as  Parsifal,  for  the  last  but  one  Gudehus, 
and  for  the  last  of  all  Winkelmann.  But  Gudehus  refused  to  return, 
claiming  that  not  to  have  been  chosen  to  sing  on  the  final  night  was 
an  offence  to  his  "artistic  honour".10  In  spite  of  these  and  other 
little  troubles,  however,  Wagner's  verdict  at  the  end  of  the  festival 
was  that  the  performances  had  reached  a  higher  level  than  those 
of  1876. 


Some  of  the  comments  of  the  local  critic  are  interesting.  Scaria 
he  praised  not  only  for  his  great  singing  but  for  his  perfect  enunci- 
ation, which  "made  a  text  book  entirely  superfluous9*.  He  admired 
most  of  the  other  singers  almost  unreservedly,  but  had  some  faults 
to  find  with  Jager  and  Fuchs  (the  second  Klingsor).  The  latter's 
voice  he  found  too  smooth,  too  lyrical,  too  lacking  in  the  darker 
timbres  one  associates  with  Klingsor.  As  for  Jager,  some  parts  of 
the  role  of  Parsifal  suited  him  admirably, 

"especially  in  the  third  act,  where  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  hero  to 
look  so  young  and  supple  as  in  the  first  two.  In  the  scene  with  the 
Flower  Maidens  in  the  second  act  the  effect  was  marred  by  the  almost 
too  solid  figure  of  the  singer,  in  spite  of  his  sincere  endeavour  to  make 
good  what  was  wrong  in  this  respect  by  animated  action  and  clever 
miming.  Nor  was  Herr  Jager's  voice  quite  equal  to  his  exacting  task. 
In  its  higher  notes  it  lacks  the  right  timbre,  the  clear,  fluent,  brilliant 
penetrating  quality  —  for  instance,  in  the  cry  of  'Amfortas!  the 
wound!*  after  Kundry's  kiss,  where  the  effect  fell  short  because  of  the 

w  Malten  showed  a  better  spirit;  she  returned  to  make  one  of  the  audience  at  the 
final  performance. 
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inadequacy  of  the  voice  to  express  passion.  He  was  better  in  the  third 
act;  but  here  also,  in  'How  fair  the  meadow  seems  today',  for  example, 
where  a  uniform  and  inwardly  elevating  tone  is  called  for,  the  voice 
was  not  sonorous  enough." 

Evidently  Jager  was  the  weak  spot  in  the  cast.  But  all  in  all  it  ap- 
pears likely  that  the  opera  was  better  sung  and  acted  in  1882  than 
it  is  as  a  whole  today,  though  the  modern  eye  would  be  critical  of 
a  Kundry  so  ample  of  figure  as  the  photograph  of  Materna  in  the 
part  shows  her  to  have  been.  Marianne  Brandt.,  in  spite  of  her  plain- 
ness, strikes  one  as  coming  physically  nearer  to  Wagner's  ideal.11 

There  had  been  a  moving  incident  at  the  final  performance  on  the 
29th  August.  During  the  third  act.,  realising  that  an  indisposition 
from  which  Levi  was  suffering  was  growing  worse/2  he  slipped  into 
the  orchestra,  and,  unknown  to  the  audience,  conducted  the  opera 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  Transformation  music  to  the  end.  We  can 
imagine  the  delicacy  of  nuance  he  drew  from  an  orchestra  that  by 
this  time  knew  the  work  by  heart  and  was  inspired  by  the  presence 
of  the  old  Meister  whom  it  revered.  Future  events  gave  that  little 
episode  the  dignity  of  a  symbol:  it  proved  to  be  Wagner's  farewell 
to  the  theatre  it  had  cost  him  so  much  blood  and  tears  to  bring  into 
being.  The  opera  over,  the  curtain  rose  again  as  usual  on  the  final 
tableau,  but  Wagner,  desirous  that  his  performers  should  receive 
the  whole  thanks  of  the  house,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  appear  on 
the  stage.  As  the  applause  showed  no  sign  of  ceasing  after  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  he  addressed  the  company  from  the  conductor's  stand  — 
invisible,  of  course,  to  the  audience  and  inaudible  to  most  of  it.  The 
last  words  his  artists  were  ever  to  hear  from  him  were  words  of 
gratitude  and  affection,  and  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  they  might 
all  meet  again  in  the  following  year.  The  performance  had  ended 
at  a  little  after  half-past  nine :  it  was  after  eleven  before  the  audi- 
ence dispersed,  still  without  having  seen  Wagner. 

11  Wagner  gave  the  King  his  general  impressions  of  the  performances*  in  his  loiter 
of  the  8th  September.  Lud\vig,  in  hfo  reply,  common  to  on  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
mention  Marianne  Brandt  or  Jager.  The  latter  had  no  doubt  been  a  dinappointment 
to  Wagner.  The  reason  for  his  silence  about  Brandt  wan  probably  personal;  he  and 
she  never  got  on  very  well  together  on  the  stage  or  off  it.  He  geeim  fco  have  had  a 
high  opinion  of  Malten.  Brandt  did  not  attend  the  garden  party  given  by  Wagner  to 
his  artists  on  the  28th  August. 

u  Thus  Glasenapp,  The  critic  of  the  Tagbfatt,  in  hi»  report  the  next  day,  said  that 
Wagner  "conducted  the  greater  part  of  the  third  act  in  honour  of  his  artists'*. 
Glasenapp's  explanation  is  more  likely  to  be  the  correct  one. 
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During  the  night  most  of  the  visitors  to  the  festival  departed  their 
several  ways,  and  the  old  town  settled  down  again  to  its  normal 
provincial  routine.  Some  of  the  extracts  given  by  Eggert  from  the 
local  Press  during  the  festival  make  amusing  reading.  There  were 
many  advertisements  of  valuable  articles  lost  —  rings,  brooches, 
pins,  bracelets,  wallets,  opera  glasses  and  so  forth,  —  and,  a  trib- 
ute to  the  general  honesty  of  the  pilgrims  and  the  Bayreuthers,  an- 
nouncements, though  not  so  many,  of  articles  found.  Thefts  seem 
to  have  been  comparatively  few.  One  case,  however,  sent  a  thrill 
of  horror  through  the  town.  No  less  a  person  than  a  professor  of 
music  from  Vienna  actually  had  his  wallet,  containing  300  marks, 
abstracted  from  the  breast  pocket  of  the  coat  he  was  wearing  after 
the  first  act  of  one  of  the  performances.  The  exquisite  artistry  of  the 
feat  convinced  the  Tagblatt  that  it  would  have  been  beyond  the 
technique  of  any  native  of  Bayreuth:  "such  dexterity",  it  said, 
"points  to  a  training  in  one  of  the  larger  towns.  Caution  is  therefore 
urgently  recommended.  People  should  go  about  with  their  coats  but- 
toned and  keep  their  hands  on  their  wallets."  But  there  were  perils 
to  life  and  limb  as  well  as  to  the  pocket  in  the  Bayreuth  of  those 
days.  One  night  a  visitor  from  Nuremberg  fell  into  a  pond  in  the 
St.  George  quarter,  and  would  have  tieen  drowned  had  he  not  been 
dragged  out  by  some  one  providentially  passing  at  the  time.  "This*% 
said  the  Tagblatt,  "is  the  pond  about  the  danger  of  which  so  much 
has  already  been  said  and  written;  but,  as  usual,  warnings  have 
been  without  effect."  The  brighter  side  of  the  Bayreuth  picture  of 
those  early  days  is  seen  in  an  announcement  that  visitors  to  the 
festival  should  not  pay  extortionate  prices  for  accommodation,  as 
the  Housing  Committee  could  direct  them  to  good  lodgings  in  pri- 
vate houses  at  two  marks  a  night. 


Various  old  friends  of  Wagner,  as  we  have  seen,  had  arrived 
during  the  festival.  Liszt  saw  several  performances  before  moving 
on  to  Weimar.  Mathilda  Maier  came,  and  a  number  of  London 
friends,  including  Dannreuther,  Praeger  and  Cyriax.  But  the  ab- 
sence of  the  King  was  a  sore  grief  to  Wagner,  and  by  way  of  birth- 
day greeting  on  the  25th  August  he  sent  him  by  wire  a  reproachful 
quatrain : 
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Verschmahtest  Du  des  Grales  Labe, 

Sie  war  mein  Alias  dir  zur  Gabe; 

Sei  nun  der  Arme  nicht  verachtet, 

Der  dir  nur  gonnen,  nicht  geben  mehr  kann. 

Ludwig  was  hurt  at  the  suggestion  that  he  had  "disdained  the 
Grail's  refreshment",  and  he  assured  Cosima  that  it  was  only  indis- 
position that  had  kept  him  away.  He  had,  indeed,  told  Wagner  as 
early  as  the  17th  July  that  he  could  not  tear  himself  away  from  the 
mountains,  where  alone  he  could  find  health  of  body  and  peace  of 
spirit.  A  few  months  later  it  must  have  been  a  bitter  regret  to  him 
that  by  not  going  to  Bayreuth  he  had  thrown  away  the  last  opportu- 
nity to  meet  in  the  flesh  the  man  to  whom,  as  his  letters  show,  his 
lonely  heart  was  more  than  ever  given  in  these  last  years. 

On  the  25th,  however,  Wahnf ried  was  en  fSte  for  the  civil  mar- 
riage of  Blandine  and  Count  Gravina;  the  religious  ceremony, 
Gravina  being  a  Catholic,  took  place  the  next  day.1'3  Liszt,  who  had 
returned  from  Weimar  for  the  wedding,  had  been  greatly  upset  on 
the  24th  by  Wagner's  irreverent  treatment  of  an  order  conferred 
on  him  some  years  earlier  by  no  less  a  potentate  and  authority  in 
the  world  of  art  than  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  Wagner,  who  was  feeling 
well  that  evening,  was  in  one  of  his  mischievous  schoolboy  moods; 
and  it  was  perhaps  with  the  idea  of  poking  fun  at  Liszt,  whose  rever- 
ence for  orders  was  notorious,  that  he  paced  majestically  up  and 
down  before  the  company  with  the  silver  star  on  his  coat,  am!  then 
pinned  it  to  the  corsage  of  Fraulein  Horson,  one  of  his  Flower 
Maidens.  Conduct  of  this  kind  was  next  door  to  lese  majeste  in 
Liszt's  eyes* 

Financially  the  festival  had  been  an  unexpected  success:  in  all, 
8,200  tickets  had  been  sold,  bringing  in  240,000  marks,  and  Wag- 
ner was  already  planning  to  give  twenty  performances  in  1 883.  He 
had  realised  by  now  that  his  old  idea  of  an  art-institute  of  his  own, 
supported  entirely  by  a  communion  of  kindred  spirits,  had  been 
merely  the  dream  of  an  unpractical  idealist.  A  few  weeks  later* 
when  Wolzogen  suggested  "Association"  as  an  appropriate  title  for 
the  new  organisation  which  he  and  others  hoped  would  arise  from 
the  ashes  of  the  old  Vereine,  Wagner  made  it  clear  to  him  that  he 

**  Bulow  was  not  present  at  his  daughter's  marriage.  He  himself  had  married 
Marie  Sohanzer  on  the  29th  July* 
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had  finished  with  all  that.  If  an  "Association"  developed,  he  wrote, 
it  would  have  to  be  merely  one  of  subscribers  to  the  Bayreuther 
Blatter,  the  inheritors  of  his  intellectual  legacy  to  the  world.  As  for 
Vereine  for  the  performances  of  his  works,  he  wanted  to  see  or  hear 
no  more  of  them.  The  original  Verein,  he  said,  had  been  founded  by 
Heckel  "behind  his  back";  and  it  had  been  largely  composed  simply 
of  people  who  wanted  to  get  cheap  admission  to  the  Ring. 

"Had  I  attached  no  importance  to  these  Vereine  from  the  beginning  I 
could  have  produced  the  Ring  annually  from  1877  onwards  before 
the  paying  public,  and  so  spared  myself  the  vexations  I  have  had  to 
endure  through  these  Verein-dolts.  The  utter  impotence  of  this  Verein 
business  was  proved  when  it  was  only  by  the  King's  help  that  I  was 
able  to  produce  Parsifal  and  I  could  ensure  a  continuance  of  the  per- 
formances only  by  admitting  the  paying  public  —  that  is  to  say,  by  a 
complete  abandonment  of  the  whole  proud  idea  for  which  I  had  called 
the  Patronat  into  being.  In  a  business  sense  a  Verein  or  an  Association 
is  utterly  unpractical:  in  a  theoretic-moral  sense  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  be  said  for  it.  Imagine  a  board  of  that  kind  arranging  and 
running  the  festivals  after  my  death!  I  am  now  seventy  years  old,  and 
I  can't  suggest  a  single  person  who  could  be  trusted  to  give  the  right 
instructions  in  my  own  spirit  to  any  of  the  participants  in  such  per- 
formances, singers,  conductors,  regisseurs,  machinists,  scenic  designers, 
costumiers.  I  know  hardly  one  person  who  even  shares  my  opinion  as 
to  what  has  been  achieved  or  not  achieved  so  that  I  could  have  confi- 
dence in  him.  And  so  —  I  will  not  have  a  committee  taking  charge  after 
my  death,  perhaps  even  running  me  during  my  last  years!  Conse- 
quently neither  a  Verein  nor  —  ."  l4 

And  to  Stein,  a  little  later,  "Let  us  hope  therefore  that  I  myself  will 
be  able  to  teach  and  guide  my  people  for  some  years  yet." 

-/  7    ' 

I  The  strain  on  his  dwindling  physical  powers  during  the  festival 
had  been  excessive.  On  the  night  of  the  31st  August  he  had  a  few 
intimates  to  dinner  —  Count  and  Countess  Schleinitz,  Stein,  Jou- 
kowsky  and  others,  —  and  afterwards  he  played  to  them  for  a  long 
time,  —  the  Tristan  prelude  and  Liebestod  and  the  prelude  to  the 
third  act;  while  on  the  following  evening  he.  played  the  C  sharp 
minor  prelude  of  Bach  and  the  prelude  to  Parsifal.  But  happy  mo- 
ments of  this  kind  were  rare  with  him  now.  His  prevailing  mood  was 

u  The  letter  breaks  off  here, 
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one  of  profound  depression.  He  had  had  more  than  one  severe  attack 
of  asthma  and  cramp  during  the  festival.  In  one  of  the  early  August 
days  Scaria  had  heen  the  witness  of  a  terrifying  scene.  He  was 
alone  with  Wagner  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  Wahnfried.  Suddenly  the 
Meister  was  seized  hy  one  of  his  worst  heart  spasms ;  purple  in  the 
face,  he  sank  on  to  the  sofa  and  made  convulsive  movements  with 
his  hands  as  if  he  were  fighting  off  an  invisible  enemy.  The  crisis 
passed:  "I  have  escaped  death",  he  said  in  a  faint  voice.  It  was  only 
his  courage  and  his  desire  not  to  dishearten  his  artists  that  kept  him 
going  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  festival.  "He  told  me  he  longed  for 
death",  Cosima  records  in  her  diary. 

"Late  in  the  evening  I  sat  alone  in  the  empty  room  and  brooded, 
brooded  until  my  overwrought  brain  fell  asleep;  and  I  knew,  more 
or  less,  how  it  will  be  some  day." 

On  the  night  of  the  final  performance  she  wrote: 

"Our  return  home  was  silent  and  solemn.  I  think  we  can  give  thanks, 
though  assuredly  what  we  have  achieved  has  been  at  a  heavy  cost,  and 
we  have  sacrificed  to  it  almost  all  our  lives*  comfort.  To  be  sure,  this 
activity  is  a  necessity  to  Richard,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  griefs 
it  brings  with  it,  the  only  one  suited  to  him." 
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*  I  ^HE  FESTIVAL  OVER,  Wagner's  one  thought  was  to  escape  from 
A  Bayreuth  for  the  coming  winter.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th 
September  the  family  left  for  Venice,  arriving  there,  after  a  tiring 
journey  due  to  the  abnormal  floods  of  that  year,  on  the  16th.  .The 
first  two  days  they  spent  in  the  Hotel  Europa ;  then  they  moved  into 
the  section  of  the  Palazzo  Vendramin-Calergi  already  reserved  for 
them.  This  great  15th  or  16th  century  building,,  overlooking  the 
Grand  Canal,  was  the  property  of  the  Duke  della  Grazia,  who  had 
inherited  it  from  his  mother,  the  Duchess  de  Berry.  Henry  Perl 
exaggerates  somewhat  when  he  says  that  Wagner  and  his  household 
occupied  twenty-eight  of  the  rooms  —  salons,  domestic  offices  and 
so  forth  — ,*  but  for  all  that  his  lodging  was  imposing  enough.  Liszt 
gave  the  Princess  Wittgenstein  a  description  of  it  in  a  letter  of  the 
26th  November.  Wagner,  it  appears,  had  secured  the  entresol  at 
"the  moderate  price"  of  6,000  francs  a  year:  it  consisted  of  fifteen 
to  eighteen  handsomely  furnished  rooms.  Wagner's  establishment 
comprised,  in  addition  to  Cosima  and  himself,  Daniela,  Isolde,  Eva, 
Siegfried,  the  younger  girls'  governess  (a  Mme  Corsara  whom 
Cosima  had  brought  from  Palermo),  Siegfried's  tutor  (Herr  Hatis- 
burg) ,  a  cook,  a  femme  de  chambre  and  a  manservant  from  Bay- 
reuth, an  old  porter  attached  to  the  building,  and  two  gondoliers: 
all  in  all  not  an  excessive  menage,  considering  the  size  of  the  fam- 
ily and  the  number  of  Wagner's  guests  and  visitors. 

* PRWV,  pp.  24,  25,  Perl's  book  is  not  always  accurate,  but  it  has  a  certain  value 
from  the  date  of  its  publication,  not  many  months  after  Wagner's  death.  He  derived 
much  of  his  information  from  Wagner's  physician,  Dr.  Keppler.  Gabriel  Faure's 
article  La  Mori  de  Wagner  d  Venice,  in  Le$  Rendez-vous  italiens  (Paris,  1933),  contains 
little  that  could  not  have  been  culled  from  the  ordinary  Wagner  biographies,  but  he 
gives  some  interesting  details  of  the  Palazzo,  over  which  be  was  shown  in  1933.  By 
then  the  interior  had  changed  a  good  deal  since  1882:  in  the  little  garden  in  which 
Wagner  loved  to  sit  there  remained  nothing  that  might  have  dated  from  that  period 
except  an  ancient  yew  tree. 
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Liszt  assured  the  Princess  that  as  the  Vendramin  was  so  well 
furnished  Wagner  had  not  been  put  to  any  of  the  extra  expense 
usually  incurred  by  Northerners  who  rented  these  old  Italian  houses. 
Apparently  it  was  not  until  after  the  date  of  this  letter  that  Wagner 
redecorated  his  own  room  to  suit  his  fancy,  turning  it  into  the  "blue 
grotto"  about  which  some  sensation-hunting  journalists  made  a  great 
pother  later:  all  he  did  was  to  insulate  himself  from  the  outer  world, 
as  he  always  loved  to  do,  by  means  of  soft  fabrics  and  shimmering 
colours.  And,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  indulged  himself  liberally 
in  perfumes,  which,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  had  to  be 
strong  because  his  lifelong  habit  of  snuff -taking  had  impaired  his 
sense  of  smelL2 


Other  friends  besides  Liszt  came  to  the  Vendramin  from  time  to 
time  —  Count  and  Countess  Schleinitz,  Rubinstein,  Levi,  Heinrich 
Stein,  Joukowsky,  Humperdinck  among  them,  —  and  he  made 
some  agreeable  new  acquaintances,  including  Alexander  "Wolkoff, 
a  Russian  artist  and  scientist,  and  a  promising  young  art  historian 
and  archaeologist,  Heinrich  Thode,  who  fell  in  love  with  Daniela.* 
For  the  most  part,  we  learn  from  Liszt,  Wagner  lived  a  very  quiet 
life  in  Venice,  neither  paying  nor  receiving  many  visits.  The  town 
exercised  its  old  charm  on  him,  and  he  enjoyed  its  variegated  out- 
door life ;  but  for  company  his  own  circle  was  enough.  As  always, 
he  fretted  when  his  friends  left  him  or  talked  of  doing  so,  —  Liszt 
in  particular.  The  Princess  taunted  Liszt  with  having  become  a 

a  Guy  de  Maupassant  tells  us  that  when  he  visited  tho  Hotel  dew  Palmes  In  Palermo 
some  years  after  Wagner  had  left  there,  and  opened  the  door  of  a  wardrobe*  "a 
powerful  and  delicious  perfume  came  from  it,  like  the  caittRK  of  a  hrecswv  blowing  over 
a  Led  of  roses".  The  proprietor  informed  him  that  it  was  there  that  Wagner  used  to 
store  his  linen  after  sprinkling  it  with  essence  de  roses.  "I  drank  in  thin  breath  of 
flowers",  says  Maupassant,  "and  I  seemed  to  discover  something  of  Wagner  him- 
self,  of  his  desire,  of  his  soul,  in  this  trifling  matter  of  the  fuxsret  and  cherished  habits 
that  go  to  make  up  the  inner  life  of  a  man."  (/xx  vie  errante*  p.  87). 

Friends  of  my  own  have  told  me  that  they,  or  relations  of  theirs,  had  had  a  similar 
experience  in  the  Palermo  hotel  of  the  enduring  vitality  of  the  Wagnerittn  perfumes- 
I  sometimes  wonder  whether,  perchance,  the  proprietor,  ca rural y  aware  of  what  his 
visitors  had  come  to  smell,  and  being  reluctant,  from  the  most  disinterested  business 
motives,  to  have  them  go  away  disappointed,  was  in  tho  habit  of  renewing  tha  scent, 
in  the  way  that  the  custodians  of  historic  English  castles  are  alleged  to  renew  periodi- 
cally, for  the  benefit  of  tourists,  the  bloodstains  on  the  floor  of  the  room  where  the 
fifth  earl  murdered  his  peccant  wife  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

8  They  were  married  in  1887, 
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"parasite",  a  mere  "super"  in  the  Wagnerian  drama ;  to  which  he 
made  the  calm  reply  that  everything  depends  on  just  where  one  is  a 
"super".  And  it  was  perhaps  only  the  philosophical  calm,  amount- 
ing almost  to  indifferentism,  that  had  now  descended  on  him  that 
could  have  kept  the  bond  of  affection  between  the  two  men  unim- 
paired. Wagner  did  not  care  greatly  for  Liszt's  latest  works,  and 
though  he  abstained  from  saying  so  the  fact  could  hardly  be  con- 
cealed from  Liszt.  Even  his  friend's  piano-playing  was  sometimes 
antipathetic  to  Wagner  because  of  Liszt's  notorious  lack  of  feeling 
for  the  dramatic  element  in  opera.  And  there  was  the  eternal  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  them  as  to  the  best  way  of  spending  an  eve- 
ning. When  company  was  there,  Liszt's  heart  was  set  on  whist,  while 
Wagner  wanted  to  read  and  expound.  It  was  evident,  said  Joukowsky 
in  his  memoirs, 

"that  as  they  grew  older  each  of  these  two  great  men  and  unique  friends 
lost  more  and  more  the  capacity  to  understand  the  other's  way  of  life. 
Liszt  loved  to  have  a  numerous  company  about  him:  Wagner  could 
endure  only  a  small  band  of  intimates.  When  they  talked  together, 
neither  paid  attention  to  what  the  other  was  saying:  they  would  both 
speak  at  the  same  time,  and  this  often  led  to  the  strangest  quiproquos. 
Each  was  so  accustomed  to  being  the  sole  centre  of  attention  that  there 
was  always  a  certain  amount  of  awkwardness  when  they  were  together." 

But  Joukowsky  was  psychologist  enough  to  see  that  Wagner's 
desire  to  be  always  talking  had  its  roots  not  in  vanity,  as  some  people 
imagined,  but  in  the  complexity  of  his  nature,  the  breadth  of  his 
culture,  and  the  imperative  necessity  to  rid  himself  of  the  burden  of 
his  ideas.  "Whoever",  he  wrote, 

"has  known  Wagner  as  intimately  as  I  have  done  can  easily  conceive 
how  a  hero-cult  evolves;  it  is  simply  faith  in  the  beings  to  whom  the 
impossible  is  possible.  His  nature  was  demonic  through  and  through; 
the  powers  indwelling  in  him  possessed  him  utterly.  His  need  to  give 
artistic  shape  to  things,  his  willing  and  wishing,  his  loving  and  hating, 
the  ideas  springing  up  within  him,  all  these  took  complete  control  of 
him;  for  him,  artistic  creation  and  literary  expression  meant  libera- 
tion from  the  oppressive  abundance  of  his  being.  Ixx  every  moment  of 
his  life  he  was  creative ;  and  no  one  who  has  not  known  him  can  have 
any  conception  of  the  breadth  of  the  horizons  his  talk  opened  out  to 
his  listeners  ...  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  only  in  Wagner's  com- 
pany that  Nietzsche's  concept  of  the  Superman  was  realised.  Only 
Michelangelo  and  Wagner  among  artists  give  me  this  impression  of 
limitless  capacity.  Even  in  the  exquisite  tenderness  and  sensitiveness  of 
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their  nerves  they  were  alike.  In  the  world  as  it  is  today  a  man  of  this 
kind  must  suffer  martyrdom  of  which  only  his  peers  could  form  any 
notion.  Born  to  command  as  few  other  men  have  been,  endowed  with 
a  force  that  could  either  construct  or  destroy,  possessed  with  a  thirst 
for  superhuman  beauty,  he  had  to  struggle  for  three-quarters  of  his 
life  against  every  sort  of  want,  ill  health,  distress,  and  the  complete 
failure  of  those  nearest  to  him  to  comprehend  him." 

Gabriel  Monod,  who  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  him  during  the 
festival  of  1876,  characterised  him  in  much  the  same  way. 

"On  everyone  who  comes  near  him  he  exercises  an  irresistible  fascina- 
tion, not  only  by  reason  of  his  musical  genius,  or  the  originality  of  his 
intellect,  or  the  variety  of  his  learning,  but  above  all  by  the  energy  of 
temperament  and  will  that  emanates  from  every  fibre  of  him.  You  feel 
that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  a  force  of  nature,  unleashing  itself  with 
almost  reckless  violence.  After  seeing  him  at  close  quarters,  at  one 
moment  irresponsibly  gay,  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  jokes  and 
laughter,  at  another  vehement,  respecting  neither  titles  nor  powers  nor 
friendships,  always  letting  himself  be  carried  away  by  the  first  thing 
that  comes  into  his  head,  you  find  yourself  unable  to  be  too  hard  upon 
him  for  his  lapses  of  taste,  of  tact,  of  delicacy:  if  you  are  a  Jew,  you 
axe  inclined  to  forgive  him  his  pamphlet  on  Judaism  in  Music^  if  a 
Frenchman,  his  farce  on  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  if  you  are  a  German, 
all  the  insults  he  has  heaped  on  Germany.  .  -  You  take  him  as  he  is, 
full  of  faults  —  no  doubt  because  he  is  full  of  genius  —  but  incon- 
testably  a  superior  being,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  extraordinary 
men  our  century  has  produced."  * 


But  the  volcano  was  dying  down  now,  though  sometimes  there 
were  flashes  and  rumblings  that  gave  warning  of  the  subterranean 
fire  that  was  still  there.  His  pinched  body  and  thinning  blood  cried 
out  to  him  to  leave  everything  and  pitch  his  tent  somewhere  where 
the  sun  never  ceased  to  shine.  Then,  in  an  hour  when  the  ichor  rose 
in  his  veins  once  more,  he  would  feel  Bayreuth  drawing  him  back  to 
complete  his  mission.  He  planned  to  give  all  his  operas  there,  from 
the  Flying  Dutchman  onwards,  during  the  next  ten  years  or  so*  by 
which  time  Siegfried  would  be  twenty-three  and  able  to  take  over 
from  Him:  "only  to  him",  he  told  the  King  in  November,  "can  I 
entrust  the  spiritual  and  ethical  maintenance  of  my  work,  for  I  can 

4  From  an  article  by  Monod  in  the  Moniteur  wniverscl,  quoted  in  JB.W,  pp.  310, 
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think  of  no  one  else  to  whom  I  could  depute  my  functions."  (To 
Angelo  Neumann  he  had  written  in  the  same  strain  in  the  preceding 
September:  "With  Parsifal  stands  or  falls  my  Bayreuth  achieve- 
ment. And  sure  enough,  this  will  perish  when  I  die;  for  I  know  no 
one  else  who  could  continue  it  according  to  my  intentions.")  He  had 
been  depressed  by  the  reports  reaching  him  from  all  quarters  of 
the  way  in  which  his  works  were  being  produced  in  the  German 
theatres : 

"it  pains  me,  even  fills  me  with  a  sense  of  the  futility  of  everything  I 
have  accomplished",  he  wrote  to  the  King  on  the  18th  November,  "to 
abandon  these  works  to  the  German  nation  as  part  of  the  usual  opera- 
cobbling,  when  they  ought  to  uplift  and  ennoble  it.  This  means  that  I 
must  keep  Bayreuth  in  being  and  ensure  its  continuance.  For  the  mo- 
ment I  cannot  embark  on  the  production  of  my  older  works  there;  I 
must  wait  until  Parsifal,  which  I  have  now  thrown  open  to  the  paying 
public,  has  brought  in  money  enough  to  form  the  basis  of  an  adequate 
capital  fund." 

So  in  1883  and  1884  he  proposes  to  give  only  Parsifal,  as  many 
times  as  may  be  possible,  provided  he  can  count  once  more  on  the 
generous  assistance  of  his  royal  friend.5 

But  he  seems  to  have  resigned  himself  to  creating  no  more.  He 
still  spoke  of  writing  symphonies  of  a  new  kind,  but  apparently 
never  got  beyond  the  sketching  stage  of  these.  Die  Sieger  he  had 
definitely  abandoned.  He  read  a  good  deal  in  Indian  literature  at 
this  time;  but  the  more  deeply  he  immersed  himself  in  it  the  surer 
became  his  conviction  that  he  could  not  recapture  the  mood  of  Die 

5  The  King  replied  on  the  26th:  "Your  plan  to  give  model  performances  of  all 
your  splendid  works  in  Bayreuth  rejoices  me;  you  may  remember  that  we  discussed 
this  matter  in  the  Nibelungen  year  (1876).  My  adored  Friend,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  my  orchestra  is  at  your  service  as  often  as  you  may  require  it." 

Wagner's  letters  of  thanks  to  his  leading  singers  after  the  performances  of  1882 
are  interesting.  He  wanted  practically  all  of  them  again  for  1883  with  the  exception 
of  Jager,  Siehr  and  Marianne  Brandt.  To  Therese  Mai  ten  he  wrote,  "  I  think  of  giving 
twenty  performances,  in  which  I  should  like  you  to  alternate  with  Frau  Materna, 
as  I  do  not  propose  to  invite  Fraulein  Brandt  again,91  He  praises  Winkelmann's 
Parsifal,  but  urges  him  to  try,  under  the  guidance  of  a  good  teacher,  to  develop  a 
smoother  mezza  voce.  Siehr  —  "this  mulish  man",  as  he  calls  him  —  had  evidently 
given  him  a  good  deal  of  trouble  by  his  jealousy  of  Scaria;  so  he  now  asks  the  latter 
to  suggest,  if  he  can,  a  competent  second  Gurnemanz  for  at  least  four  performances. 
Scaria,  however,  feared  he  could  not  be  free  for  the  whole  of  July  and  August  in 
1883;  so  Wagner  in  the  end  had  to  offer  Siehr  half  of  the  performances,  including 
the  fmftt  one.  For  tenors  he  would  rely  entirely  on  Winkelmann  and  Gudehus. 
Kindermann  he  would  have  to  give  up,  apparently  because  he  was  too  expensive 
for  so  small  a  part  as  Titurel.  See  the  long  sequence  of  letters  in  RWSK,  pp.  356- 
372. 
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Sieger.  What  would  have  attracted  a  composer  like  Meyerbeer  to 
such  a  subject  —  its  easy  opportunities  for  "local  colour"  —  was 
precisely  what  ended  by  turning  him  against  it.  Local  colour  for  its 
own  "effective"  sake  meant  nothing  to  him.  It  was  probably  his 
reading,  during  his  stay  in  Venice,  of  Oldenberg's  book  on  the 
Buddha  that  finally  parted  him  from  the  theme.  There  was  too 
much  in  the  book,  he  complained,  about  palms  and  lotos  ponds  and 
mango  trees;  the  too  insistent  flora  obscured  his  view  of  the  figures 
and  the  human  motives  that  alone  interested  him  in  drama. 


His  last  public  gesture  to  Bayreuth  was  an  article  on  Tfie  Stage- 
Dedication-Festival  in  Bayreuth,  1882,  which  appeared  in  a  double 
number  of  the  Bayreuther  Blatter  for  November-December,  in 
which  he  spoke  kindly  and  tactfully  of  his  collaborators  in  ParsifaL 
The  article  is  particularly  valuable  today  for  the  light  it  throws  on 
his  artistic  intentions  and  the  manner  of  production  he  aimed  at  in 
all  his  works.  He  especially  praised  the  Flower  Maidens,  not  only 
for  their  faultless  intonation  but  for  discarding  "that  passionate 
accent  acquired  by  modern  singers  in  the  opera  of  today,  which  dis- 
rupts every  melodic  line  without  distinction".  He  wanted,  that  is  to 
say,  first  and  foremost  singing  of  flawless  technical  purity,  undis- 
figured  by  the  standardised  recipes  for  "expression"  which  singers 
get  into  the  habit  of  plastering  indiscriminately  upon  a  melodic 
line  regardless  of  the  special  nature  of  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  first  thing  his  singers  had  to  do  was  to  understand  thoroughly 
what  the  dramatist  was  driving  at,  and  having  grasped  that,  not 
merely  to  convey  it  in  words  but  sing  it  perfectly  as  music;  for,  he 
continued,  just  as  the  sense  of  a  verbal  sentence  is  destroyed  by  a 
dropped  prefix,  a  swallowed  suffix  or  a  scamped  connecting  syllable, 
so  a  musical  line,  by  a  slipshod  handling  of  its  musical  particles,  is 
turned  into  "merely  a  succession  of  thrusting  vocal  accents**,  which 
becomes  more  and  more  meaningless  the  more  passionate  the  phrase 
is;  and  the  result  is  purely  nonsensical  to  the  listener  at  a  distance, 
who  hears  not  an  organic  musical  sentence  but  a  series  of  ejacula- 
tions without  connecting  links.  Hence  his  general  precept  that  if 
we  take  care  of  the  short  notes  the  long  ones  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves; and  it  was  through  neglect  of  this  precept  that  singers  in  the 
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ordinary  opera  house  substituted  for  his  real  meaning  that  too  easy 
"f  alse  pathos"  of  the  theatre  which  he  detested  and  despised.  (There 
are  far  too  many  Wagner-singers  and  Wagner-conductors  today 
who  need  to  take  lesson  one  in  the  nature  of  the  Wagnerian  verbal 
and  musical  line,)  And  as  regards  Wagnerian  acting  the  singers 
have  still  more  to  learn.  The  last  thing  he  wanted  was  the  sort  of 
routine  that  passes  for  acting  in  Tristan  or  the  Ring  or  Parsifal 
today  —  "screams  in  operatic  style",  as  he  put  it, 

"accompanied  by  violent  motions  of  the  arms,  which  the  performer 
employs,  from  long  habit,  with  such  mechanical  regularity  that  by  now 
they  have  lost  all  meaning,  and  give  the  innocent  spectator  only  the 
absurd  impression  of  a  marionette." 

As  for  miming,  he  says,  the  rationale  of  this  in  music  drama  is  es- 
sentially different  from  that  of  the  spoken  drama.  The  tremendous 
expressive  power  of  music  makes  emphatic  miming  not  merely  un- 
necessary but  baneful.  Plastic  movement,  especially  of  the  arms, 
suffices;  and  whereas  the  convention  in  "operatic  pathos"  is  "to 
throw  both  arms  out  wide  as  if  calling  for  help",  it  was  found  at 
the  Parsifal  rehearsals  that  a  mere  "half-lift  of  one  arm,  or  even 
a  characteristic  movement  of  the  hand  or  head",  was  sufficient  to 
give  realistic  impressiveness  to  a  heightened  feeling,  and  an  excep- 
tionally strong  emotion  realising  itself  in  a  particularly  powerful 
movement  was  all  the  more  shattering  in  its  effect  when  it  burst  out 
after  long  restraint  like  a  long  held  back  force  of  nature. 

The  basis  of  the  organic  continuity  of  music  drama,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  is  the  dialogue,  which  presents  problems  of  its  own.  In  the  ordi- 
nary opera  a  duet  is  a  more  or  less  static  affair:  the  singers  must 
either  both  face  the  audience,  and  so  "communicate  to  it  what  is  in- 
tended for  each  other",  or  stand  in  profile  to  it,  which  makes  what 
they  are  saying  more  or  less  indistinct  and  obscures  many  of  their 
gestures.  Hence,  in  order  to  avoid  monotony,  there  had  arisen  the 
convention  of  making  the  couple  cross  over  and  change  places  dur- 
ing an  orchestral  intermezzo.  In  music  drama  as  he  conceived  it, 
says  Wagner,  the  problem  solves  itself,  to  some  extent,  by  the  very 
rapidity  of  the  dialogic  exchange: 

"we  found  that  the  heightened  accents  at  the  end  of  a  phrase  or  a 
speech  occasioned  a  movement  on  the  actor's  part  which  had  only 
to  take  him  about  one  step  forward  for  him  to  have  his  back  half- 
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turned  to  the  audience  and  his  full  face  to  his  interlocutor,  as  if  expect- 
ing an  answer;  while  the  other  needed  merely  to  step  back  a  trifle  when 
he  began  his  reply  and  he  would  be  in  the  right  position  to  address  the 
former  speaker  —  now  standing  in  front  but  a  little  to  the  side  of  him 
—  without  himself  being  turned  away  from  the  audience." 

In  this  way  the  stage  picture  was  never  immobilised  into  stock  atti- 
tudes but  was  in  constant  motion  correspondent  with  the  constant 
variations  in  the  purport  of  the  dramatic  action. 

What  follows  is  even  more  significant:  what  he  never  wanted  was 
conventional  formulae  for  psychological  expression  —  the  kind 
of  thing,  to  give  an  illustration  of  one's  own,  that  makes  a  tenor 
or  a  baritone  play  every  debonair  hero  or  every  villain  role  in  the 
same  style,  and  every  contralto  or  mezzo-soprano  dip  into  the  same 
little  bag  of  feminine  tricks  for  each  seductress  part,  a  Carmen,  a 
Delilah,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  "My  Flower  Maidens",  he  says, 

"grasped  my  meaning,  and  at  once  their  delivery  of  the  coaxing  melo- 
dies took  on  a  character  of  childlike  naivete  ...  at  the  opposite  pole 
to  the  sort  of  sensual  seduction  which  certain  people  had  imagined 
to  have  been  my  aim." 

Our  modern  Flower  Maidens  and  their  trainers  should  take  a  note 
of  this,  and  try  to  understand  that  the  episode  is  not  a  "seduction 
scene"  according  to  stale  theatrical  formulae  but  a  psychological 
moment  in  a  drama  called  ParsifaL  These  reflections  apply  also  to 
the  costumes  and  settings  of  the  opera.  What  the  theatres  of  today 
too  often  present  us  with  in  the  scene  of  the  Flower  Maidens  is  pre- 
cisely what  Wagner  barred  —  costumes  reminiscent  of  the  costum- 
ier's experience  of  "ballet  or  masquerade",  "a  certain  conventional 
luxuriance  of  dress  which  proved  absolutely  unsuitable  to  our  pur- 
pose, for  this  could  be  attained  only  by  way  of  an  ideal  naturalness" ; 
and  the  costumes  should  harmonise  with  Klingsor's  garden  itself, 
so  that  the  living  forms  appear  to  be  a  natural  growth  from  the 
flora  of  that. 


Wagner  ended  with  an  illuminating  comment  on  the  orchestral 
part  of  the  performances  of  1882.  No  longer,  he  said,  had  the  play- 
ers to  occupy  themselves,  as  in  the  ordinary  opera  house,  with  such 
irrelevant  considerations  as  "being  kind  to  the  singers" ;  the  excel* 
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lent  acoustics  of  the  Bayreuth  theatre  making  anything  of  that  sort 
unnecessary,  they  could  give  their  whole  minds  to  delicate  shading 
and  "the  solving  of  the  higher  tasks"  set  them  by  the  music  and  the 
drama.  Parsifal,,  he  concluded,  had  been  in  presentation  what  it 
had  been  in  his  conception  —  something  which  by  its  nearness  to 
life  yet  its  ideal  sublimation  of  it  enabled  them  all  to  escape,  for  a 
while,  from  the  disgusting  and  disheartening  burden  of  "this  world 
of  lying  and  fraud  and  hypocrisy  and  legalised  murder".  That,  in 
truth,  is  the  meaning  and  the  magic  of  this  last  work  of  the  old  artist 
who  had  seen  so  much,  suffered  so  much,  in  his  pilgrimage  through 
life.  The  "religion"  of  it  is  nothing,  the  beauty  and  the  love  and  the 
pity  of  it  everything.  We  feel  in  the  presence  of  it  as  we  do  in  that 
of  the  only  other  music  that  inhabits  the  same  sphere  —  the  last 
quartets  of  Beethoven:  the  men  wtto  can  dream  such  music  must 
have  made  up  their  account  with  time  and  are  ripe  for  eternity.6 

The  artistic  side  of  Wagner's  rnind  was  active  enough  to  the  last: 
it  was  only  the  decaying  body  that  now  dragged  him  down.  And  the 
condition  of  that  was  serious.  Among  the  visitors  to  Bayreuth  in  the 
preceding  summer  had  been  Standhartner,  the  Viennese  physician 
who  knew  Wagner's  constitution  well  from  of  old.  He  had  examined 
him  then  and  had  discovered  that  a  malady  of  the  heart  of  which 
there  had  been  symptoms  earlier  had  developed  far.  The  diagnosis, 
however,  was  kept  from  Wagner  himself,  though  no  doubt  Cosima's 
reticence  confirmed  his  own  suspicions.  In  Venice  he  was  under  the 
care  of  a  "resident  German  physician,  Dr.  Friedrich  Keppler,  who, 
at  Perl's  request,  contributed  to  the  latter's  book  a  foreword  in 
which  he  gave  an  exhaustive  description  of  Wagner's  malady. 

"He  suffered  from  advanced  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  especially  in  the 
right  ventricle,  with  consequent  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  tissues, 
There  was  also  a  fairly  extensive  dilation  of  the  stomach  and  an  in- 
guinal hernia  on  the  right  side;  this  had  been  greatly  aggravated  for 
a  long  time  by  an  unsuitable  truss,  so  that  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
order  him  a  better  one. 

"The  pains  from  which  he  suffered  in  the  last  months  of  his  life 
came  principally  from  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  par- 
ticularly from  advanced  matorism :  these  occasioned  —  though  second- 
arily, by  direct  mechanical  constriction  of  the  chest  as  a  result  of  much 
gas  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  by  reflex  action  of  the  nerves  of 

*  The  comments  on  the  Parsifal  festival  —  Das  Buknenweihfestspiel  in  Bayreuth 
i88Z  —  will  be  found  in  RWGS,  X,  297-308. 
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the  stomach  and  heart  —  painful  derangements  of  the  heart's  action, 
leading  eventually  to  a  rupture  of  the  right  ventricle.  It  is  self-evident 
that  the  innumerable  psychical  agitations  to  which  Wagner  was  daily 
disposed  by  his  peculiar  mental  constitution  and  disposition,  his 
sharply  defined  attitude  towards  a  number  of  burning  questions  of  art, 
science  and  politics,  and  his  remarkable  social  position  did  much  to 
hasten  his  unfortunate  end. 

"The  actual  attack  that  resulted  in  his  so  sudden  death  must  have 
come  from  such  cause,  but  I  cannot  venture  any  surmise  as  to  that. 

"The  medical  treatment  I  gave  him  consisted  of  massage  of  the  ab- 
domen and  the  fitting  of  a  proper  truss:  I  avoided  medicinal  treatment 
as  much  as  possible,  since  Wagner  had  a  bad  habit  of  taking  pro- 
miscuously, and  in  considerable  quantities,  many  strong  medicines 
that  had  been  prescribed  for  him  by  physicians  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously consulted."  7 

More  words  than  illumination,  perhaps,  but  it  gives  us  some  idea 
of  the  nature  of  Wagner's  malady,  even  if  it  does  not  suggest  that 
his  doctors,  in  general,  were  practitioners  of  the  first  order.  When 
we  read  afresh  the  many  assurances  his  physicians  gave  him,  year 
after  year,  that  he  was  organically  quite  sound,  thus  encouraging 
him  to  put  a  strain  on  himself  which  his  heart  was  unable  to  stand, 
we  may  be  pardoned  the  suspicion  that  the  science  of  some  of  them 
was  not  all  it  might  have  been. 

In  the  latter  days  in  Bayreuth,  and  now  more  than  ever  in  Venice, 
the  household  lay  daily  in  the  shadow  of  death.  Cosima  knew  well 
how  critical  Wagner's  condition  was,  and  more  than  ever  before  she 
lived  solely  to  keep  him  alive  a  little  longer  for  his  work ;  as  she 
herself  put  it  in  a  letter  to  her  friend  Marie  von  Schleinite,  her  r51e 
was  that  of  Aaron  holding  up  the  arms  of  Moses  during  the  battle. 
Sometimes  she  and  Wagner  would  maintain  a  sad  silence  about  it 
all,  though  each  knew  what  was  in  the  other's  mind;  at  other  times 
they  would  be  driven  irresistibly  to  speak  of  the  dread  something 
that  was  ever  lurking  in  the  shadows  around  them,  waiting  for  the 
opportunity  to  strike.  For  he  was  obviously  weakening.  The  cramps 
about  the  heart  were  now  more  frequent.  He  suffered  if  he  walked 
too  far  or  too  fast:  if  he  gave  rein  for  five  minutes  to  his  inextin- 
guishable vitality  of  spirit  he  paid  dearly  for  it.  As  a  matter  of 
course  he  became  more  irritable,  wounding  Cosima  by  his  out- 
bursts of  temper,  and  then  breaking  her  devoted  heart  by  the  loving 
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humility  o£  his  contrition.  He  became  pitifully  dependent  upon 
her,  so  that  he  could  not  bear  her  to  leave  him;  yet  a  certain  number 
of  social  calls  she  had  to  make,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  children. 
Often  they  found  her  in  tears,  especially  after  one  of  his  irrespon- 
sible outbursts  against  her  father.  But  to  Richard  she  had  always 
to  show  a  calm  face,  even  when  her  heart  was  like  lead  within  her. 
Gobineau's  death  had  been  a  great  blow  to  him,  for  despite  their 
occasional  intellectual  divergencies  he  had  become  warmly  attached 
to  that  exceptionally  fine  spirit.  But  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he 
was  reminded  of  Nietzsche's  existence  —  by  reading  a  review  of 
Die  frohliche  Wissenschaft,  and  later,  apparently,  by  die  book  itself 
—  it  was  only  to  feel  that  their  one-time  friendship  had  been  little 
more  than  a  mistake.  "Everything  in  the  book  that  is  worth  any- 
thing", he  said  to  Cosima,  "is  borrowed  from  Schopenhauer";  and 
the  man  himself  was  utterly  "repugnant"  to  him  now. 


About  the  middle  of  December  he  was  often  mysteriously  absent 
from  the  Palazzo.  He  was  preparing  to  celebrate  Cosima's  birthday 
with  a  surprise  —  a  performance  of  his  youthful  symphony  of 
1832.  As  the  reader  is  aware,  the  long-lost  orchestral  parts  of  this 
had  been  discovered  in  Dresden  a  few  years  before,  and  from  these 
Seidl  had  put  together  a  score.  Wagner  now  planned  to  give  a  private 
performance  of  the  work  with  the  orchestra  of  students  and  profes- 
sors of  the  Venice  Conservatoire,  the  Liceo  Benedetto  Marcello. 
Seidl,  whom  he  wanted  to  rehearse  it,  could  not  come,  so  Wagner 
sent  for  Humperdinck  from  Paris.  In  consequence  of  these  difficul- 
ties he  had  to  do  much  of  the  preliminary  work  himself;  conse- 
quently the  secret  leaked  out,  and  Cosima,  the  children,  Liszt  and 
Joukowsky  were  present  at  the  final  rehearsal,  in  the  foyer  of  the 
Teatro  La  Feniee*  under  Wagner  himself,  on  the  22nd  December. 
The  strain  proved  too  much  for  him ;  he  had  a  heart  attack  after  the 
first  movement,  could  not  dine  with  the  family  that  evening,  and 
slept  badly.  Next  day,  however,  he  seemed  to  have  recovered  his 
elasticity;  and  he  was  able  to  conduct  the  performance  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  24th,  the  audience  consisting  solely  of  the  people  al- 
ready mentioned,  Humperdinck,  Count  Contini,  the  founder  and 
president  of  the  Liceo,  and  a  couple  of  others  brought  in  at  the 
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last  moment  by  Liszt.8  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  Wagner  sent 
off  a  long  account  of  the  affair,  with  some  comments  on  the  sym- 
phony itself,  to  the  Leipzig  Musikalisches  Wochenblatt* 

The  new  year  saw  him  still  occupied  with  plans  for  the  festival 
of  the  following  summer.  Adolf  Gross  had  arrived  with  news  that 
disturbed  him.  Owing  to  a  scheme  for  an  International  Exhibition 
in  Munich  the  Opera  orchestra  would  be  available  for  Bayreuth  only 
for  July;  consequently  Wagner  would  have  to  reduce  the  number 
of  Parsifal  performances  to  twelve.  This  in  turn  led  to  other  com- 
plications: Scaria,  for  instance,  protested  that  this  new  decision 
would  upset  his  plans  for  the  summer.  Scaria's  letter,  however,  was 
kept  from  Wagner  for  a  while;  it  had  been  Cosima's  practice  for 
some  time,  indeed,  to  withhold  from  him  until  a  more  propitious 
moment  any  correspondence  that  might  agitate  him.  Bayreuth  was 
always  foremost  in  his  thoughts  now;  one  thing  he  had  set  his  heart 
on  was  a  new  production  of  Tannhauser,  which  had  by  now  settled 
down  into  a  routine  of  gross  misrepresentation  in  the  German  opera 
houses.  As  for  Parsifal,  it  still  rankled  in  him  that  the  King  had  not 
gone  to  Bayreuth  in  1882  but  preferred  to  wait  until  he  could 
hear  the  work  in  solitude  in  his  own  theatre.  That,  however,  Wagner 
pointed  out,  might  prove  to  be  more  difficult  than  he  had  thought. 
Some  of  the  Bayreuth  decorations,  and  especially  the  two  Trans- 
formation scenes,  were  being  remodelled  in  the  light  of  the  experi- 
ence gained  in  that  year,  and  would  consequently  not  be  available 
for  Munich;  nor  did  Wagner  like  the  prospect  of  the  work  being 
given  there  without  his  personal  supervision.  So  he  tried  his  hardest, 

*  There  had  been  five  rehearsals,  and  apparently  the  Conservatoire  authorities 
had  profited  by  the  occasion  to  put  tip  their  price  for  the  orchestra.  In  BFF  for  1936 
(pp.  128-129)  there  was  published  for  the  first  time  a  short  note  of  the  27th  December 
from  Liszt  to  Wagner  on  the  subject  of  "the  vile  «ordidneB»  and  rascality  of  the 
Venice  orchestra".  "  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  canaille, 
in  high  places  or  low;  and  I  have  said  so  plainly  to  the  responsible  jyersonH  in  the 
present  matter.  1,000  francs  would  have  been  ample  for  your  generosity".  What 
made  it  worse  was  that  Liszt,  at  Wagner's  request,  hud  been  kind  enough  to  play 
to  the  orchestra  after  the  performance  of  the  symphony. 

•  Bericht  86er  die  Wiederauffahrung  tines  Jugendioerkes,  in  RWGS,  X,  309-31 S. 
In  1887,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  Comna  granted  the  Berlin  Concert  Direction 
Hermann  Wolff  the  exclusive  right  of  performance  of  the  work  for  one  year  for 
50,000  marks,  which  she  handed  over  to  the  Bayreuth  Stipendiary  Fund.  Soe  Vol.  I, 
p,  102  note,  where  the  date  "Christmas  Day**  should  be  altered  to  the  24th.  The 
story  that  Wagner  conducted  only  the  first  two  movements  and  Humperdinck  the 
remainder  seems  also  to  be  erroneous:  Lanzt,  in  bis  letter  of  the  28th  to  the  Princess, 
says  "Wagner  lui-m&me  dirigeait  1'orchestre  *'- 
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but  in  vain,  to  induce  Ludwig  to  wait  until  the  summer  of  1883, 
when,  in  Bayreuth,  he  would  give  three  or  even  more  performances 
exclusively  for  him. 

Literary  work  still  occupied  him  to  a  small  extent.  On  the  31st 
January  he  sent  Stein  an  Open  Letter  intended  to  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  a  volume  of  the  young  man's  dramatic  colloquies,  mod- 
elled, one  imagines,  on  Gobineau's  La  Renaissance™  His  mind  was 
running  a  good  deal  at  this  time  on  such  problems  as  property, 
racial  mixture,  monogamy,  polygamy,  regeneration,  and  so  forth; 
but  it  was  not  until  a  couple  of  days  before  his  death  that  he  began 
to  commit  his  ideas  to  paper,  and  the  essay  was  never  finished.11 

Levi  came  for  ten  days  in  early  February  to  discuss  the  next  fes- 
tival and  other  matters,  and  told  Wagner,  no  doubt  to  his  vast  amuse- 
ment, that  Nietzsche  was  trying  hard  to  foist  on  him  a  "young 
Mozart"  whom  he  had  discovered  —  no  other,  of  course,  than  Peter 
Cast.  The  Vendramin  circle  was  narrowing  a  little  now.  Liszt,  to 
Wagner's  sorrow,  had  left  on  the  13th  January  for  Budapest.  They 
had  seen  comparatively  little  of  each  other  of  late:  as  usual,  Liszt 
had  been  unable  to  resist  the  lure  of  titled  society.  "Wherever  he 
goes",  Wagner  wrote  mournfully  to  the  King  on  the  10th  January, 

"he  is  surrounded  the  whole  time  by  a  crowd  of  acquaintances,  who 
discover  his  whereabouts,  hunt  him  up,  drag  him  into  an  endless  round 
of  matinees,  dinners  and  soirees,  and  consequently  take  him  quite  out 
of  our  sight,  since  we  live  remote  from  everything,  entirely  to  our- 
selves. His  latest  was  a  dinner  with  Don  Carlos  [Pretender  to  the  throne 
of  Spain]  and  a  Mexican  Duke  Iturbide,  whom  I  explained  as  a  wor- 
shipper of  Fitzliputzli,  and  a  kinsman  of  Itztcahuitl  and  Popocatapetl." 

What  angered  Wagner  was  not  merely  that  Liszt  was  taken  away 
from  him  so  often  in  this  way,  but  that  the  notabilities  who  fawned 
upon  him  and  wasted  his  time  saw  in  him  only  the  famous  pianist, 
not  the  composer:  it  was  his  piano-playing,  not  his  creative  work, 
that  enabled  him  to  leave  behind  him  a  small  museum  of  orders  and 
decorations  and  gifts  when  he  died. 

Joukowsky,  however,  was  with  Wagner  to  the  end.  He  should 

10  The  Letter  was  published  in  the  Bayreuther  Blatter  shortly  after  Wagner's 
death,  and  is  reprinted  in  RWGS,  X,  316-323.  Stein's  book,  Helden  und  Welt, 
Dramaiische  Bilder,  appeared  in  1883. 

u  The  fragment  was  published  posthumously,  under  the  title  of  Uber  das  Weibliche 
im  Menschen,  in  a  volume  of  Entwurfe,  Gedanken,  Fragmente  (1885),  and  later  in 
RWGS,  XII,  341-343. 
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have  gone  back  to  Russia  for  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  his  father,  but  he  would  not  leave  Wagner;  already,  one 
gathers,  he  had  a  presentiment  of  disaster.  For  Wagner's  health, 
though  there  were  days  when  he  seemed  almost  as  well  as  ever,  was 
rapidly  declining.  Keppler  called  in  a  local  German  colleague,  Dr. 
Kapp,  who  made  a  rather  vague  diagnosis  of  "neuralgia  of  the 
stomach".  Kapp  having  written  to  Wagner's  Bayreuth  physician, 
Dr.  Landberg,  the  pair  decided  on  massage,  which  was  administered 
twice  daily  for  a  while  by  Keppler.  For  a  time  it  seemed  to  do  the 
patient  good.  But  the  cramps,  on  the  whole,  were  becoming  more 
frequent  and  more  distressing.  The  doctors  now  prescribed  valerian, 
which  brought  him  some  relief,  and  mild  doses  of  opium  were  given 
him  occasionally* 


On  the  6th  February  he  went  out,  for  the  children's  sake,  to  see 
the  last  night  of  the  carnival.  Perl  caught  sight  of  him  there,  thread- 
ing his  way  among  the  masks  with  Daniel  a  on  his  arm,  and,  familiar 
as  he  no  doubt  was  with  Keppler's  accounts  of  his  patient,  he  was 
astonished  to  see  him  looking  so  well:  "his  step  was  elastic,  even 
youthful",  he  says,  "his  head  was  held  high".1"  But  the  strain  and 
the  excitement  had  evidently  been  too  much  for  him.  He  developed 
a  cold,  and  spent  part  of  the  next  day  in  bed.  Once  more  he  recov- 
ered, and,  depressed  by  the  bad  weather,  he  planned  on  the  10th  an 
excursion  with  Siegfried  to  either  Verona  or  Bologna,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  materialise.  The  next  day  he  went  for  a  walk,  but 
returned  in  ten  minutes  with  both  hands  pressed  to  his  heart.  He 
was  ill  at  ease  and  fretful,  but  recovered  towards  the  evening;  and 
when  Keppler  called  he  found  the  pulse  quite  regular.  Wagner  read 
from  Fouque's  Undine,  discussed  it,  and  dreamed  of  it  In  the  night* 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  he  worked  at  his  essay  on  Das  Weib* 
liche,  and  at  luncheon  talked  to  Cosima  at  some  length  about  his 
mother.  In  the  afternoon  he  took  a  walk  with  Eva,  and  in  the  eve- 
ning once  more  read  to  them  from  Undine:  Joukowsky  found  him 
in  good  spirits  and  apparently  well,  and  made  a  sketch  of  him  read- 
ing. Wagner  played  with  great  earnestness  the  "Porazzi"  theme  and 
some  bars  of  a  Scherzo  he  was  planning  to  write,  and,  after  the 
children  jhad  retired,  the  music  of 
- 110<  '  ' 
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Tender  and  true 

'tis  but  in  the  waters : 

false  and  base 

are  those  who  revel  above, 

from  the  song  of  the  Rhine  Maidens  as  the  curtain  falls  on  the 
Rhinegold.  "To  think  that  I  knew  it  so  well  even  at  that  time!"  he 
said  to  Cosima;  and  a  little  later,  "They  are  very  dear  to  me,  these 
secondary  beings  of  the  depths,  these  creatures  full  of  longing". 
With  the  record  the  next  morning  of  these  words  of  his,  Cosima 
closed  her  diary  for  ever. 

On  the  13th  Joukowsky  called  as  usual  at  a  quarter  to  two  for 
lunch:  he  found  Cosima  at  the  piano,  in  tears,  playing  Schubert's 
Lob  der  Thrdnen: 

Nicht  mit  siissen  Wasserfliissen  zwang  Prometheus  unsern  Leim; 
Nein,  mit  Thranen;  drum  im  Sehnen  und  im  Schmerz  sind  wir 

daheim. 

Bitter  schwellen  diese  Quellen  fur  den  erdumfang'nen  Sinn, 
Doch  sie  drangen  aus  den  Engen  in  das  Meer  der  Liebe  hin. 

Wagner  was  working  in  his  own  room:  "I  shall  have  to  take  care  of 
myself  today",  he  had  remarked  to  his  manservant,  Georg  .Lang, 
that  morning.  At  two  o'clock  he  sent  a  message  to  the  others  that 
as  he  was  not  feeling  well  they  were  to  begin  lunch  without  him. 
Cosima  went  to  see  him,  but  he  wished  to  be  alone,  as  was  his  way 
when  he  was  at  grips  with  his  implacable  foe.  She  left  the  maid, 
Betty  Biirkel,  in  the  room  next  to  Richard's.  She  heard  him  sighing 
and  moaning  from  time  to  time:  he  was  sitting  bent  over  his  desk, 
waiting  for  the  anguish  to  pass.  Suddenly  his  bell  rang  violently 
twice.  Betty  answered  it,  and  then  broke  in  upon  the  others  with 
the  news  that  the  master  had  told  her  to  bring  "the  doctor  and  my 
wife".  Cosima  at  once  went  to  him.  A  gondola  had  been  ordered  to 
take  them  all  that  afternoon  to  Wolkoff's  house! ;  Daniela  sent  off  a 
note  of  excuse  to  him/3  but  even  yet  no  one  seems  to  have  suspected 

"  This  is  the  story  as  given  by  Giasenapp,  quoting  verbatim  from  Joukowsky's 
manuscript  memoirs.  According  to  Wolkoff  himself,  he  waited  until  five  o'clock,  and 
then,  not  having  received  any  message,  he  went  to  the  Vendramin,  where  he  met 
tie  painters  Passini  and  Ruben,  who  told  him  they  had  heard  a  rumour  that  Wagner 
was  dead.  This  seems  less  credible  than  Joukowsky's  account.  See  the  Memoir*  of 
Alexander  Wolkotf~Mourom£zoff  (A.  N?-  Roussoff),  by  Himself*  translated  by  Mrs. 
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how  serious  Wagner's  condition  was.  Meanwhile  the  maid  had  sent 
for  Keppler.  He  arrived  at  three  o'clock.  The  family  and  Joukow- 
sky  were  sitting  silent  in  the  drawing-room  when  Georg,  sobbing 
and  half- fainting,  came  in  and  said  "The  master  is  dead!"  He  was 
followed  by  Keppler,  who  bade  them  abandon  hope. 

In  the  other  room  the  tragedy  had  quickly  come  to  its  long-ap- 
pointed end.  Cosima  had  found  Wagner  racked  by  a  spasm  of  ex- 
ceptional violence ;  apparently  a  bloodvessel  in  the  heart  had  been 
ruptured.  Georg  had  loosened  some  of  his  clothing  and  eased  him 
on  to  a  seat,  where  Cosima  sat  down  beside  him  and  held  him  in  her 
arms.  While  he  was  being  moved,  his  watch,  a  gift  from  her,  fell 
out  of  his  pocket.  "My  watch!"  he  ejaculated.  These  were  his  last 
words.  Cosima,  still  holding  him  close  to  her,  believed  he  had  fallen 
asleep;  but  Keppler,  who  had  arrived  a  little  while  before,  felt  his 
pulse  and  found  it  had  stopped.  "We  must  not  give  up  hope  yet", 
he  said:  and  laying  Wagner  on  a  couch  he  tried  friction,  Cosima 
clinging  distractedly  to  tlte  dead  man's  knees,  unwilling  to  believe 
that  what  she  had  dreaded  so  long  had  really  come  to  pass.  The  last 
glance  he  had  turned  upon  her  had  been  one  of  mute  gratitude  and 
love. 

In  the  sudden  desolation  that  had  fallen  on  the  hoxise  the  faithful 
Joukowsky's  thoughts  were  all  for  Cosima,  who  herself  seemed  at 
death's  door,  while  Wagner,  his  last  fight  finished,  lay  on  the  couch 
in  the  profoundest  peace  his  tortured  spirit  had  ever  known,  his 
eyes  closed,  a  gentle  smile  seeming  to  play  upon  the  half-open 
mouth.  All  that  night  Cosima  sat  alone  with  the  body,  murmuring 
incoherent  words  of  love  into  the  deaf  ears.  She  refused  all  care, 
all  nourishment:  she  had  lived  in  him  and  for  him,  and  now  she 
wanted  to  die  with  him.  It  was  not  until  the  late  afternoon  of  the 
following  day,  twenty-five  hours  after  he  had  died,  that  they  suc- 
ceeded in  parting  her  from  him. 


8 

The  world  was  staggered  by  the  news  of  Wagner's  sudden  death. 
Liszt,  who  was  then  in  Budapest,  at  first  believed  it  to  be  merely 

Huth  Jackson,  London,  1928,  p.  215.  It  is  one  more  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of 
arriving  at  the  truth  regarding  the  smallest  matter  of  the  past,  even  on  the  evidence 
of  the  people  concerned  in  it, 
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a  journalistic  false  alarm.  When  he  could  no  longer  doubt  he  wrote 
to  Cosima  to  ask  if  she  would  like  him  to  go  to  her  in  Venice  and 
accompany  her  back  to  Bayreuth.  Through  Daniela  she  declined  his 
offer,  for  which  he  was  not  sorry.  Like  Cosima,  he  shrank  from  the 
publicity  the  funeral  would  involve,  the  stereotyped  official  condo- 
lences everywhere,  the  formal  speeches,  the  musical  performances 
and  so  forth.  "Unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  be  there", 
he  wrote  to  the  Princess,  "I  prefer  to  keep  away  ...  I  will  see 
Cosima  in  Bayreuth  in  six  weeks*  time,  in  calmer  mood." 

When  Biirkel,  to  whom,  as  to  a  few  others,  Daniela  had  at  once 
telegraphed,  brought  the  news  to  the  King,  Ludwig  mastered  him- 
self with  difficulty:  he  could  only  say,  "Frightful!  Terrible!  Let  me 
be  alone."  After  some  hours  of  bitter  self-communion  he  sent  for 
Biirkel  again  and  broke  out  distractedly,  "Wagner's  body  belongs 
to  me.  Nothing  must  be  done  without  my  orders  as  regards  the  trans- 
port from  Venice."  A  few  days  later,  when  Biirkel  had  returned 
from  Bayreuth  and  told  him  of  the  universal  grief,  the  King  said 
with  justifiable  pride,  "This  artist  whom  the  whole  world  now 
mourns,  it  was  I  who  was  the  first  to  understand  him;  it  was  I  who 
rescued  him  for  the  world."  That  was  no  more  than  the  simple  truth; 
it  was  to  him,  and  after  him  to  Cosima*  that  the  world  was  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  Wagner  and  the  completion  of  his  life's  work. 
They  two  never  doubted  his  mission,  suffered  for  and  with  him, 
never  forsook  him,  never  shrank  from  any  sacrifice  for  him. 

When  the  wires  flashed  the  news  of  the  Meister's  death  Billow 
was  at  Meiningen,  only  half -recovered  from  a  severe  illness.  By  a 
strange  coincidence,  Brahms  had  arrived  in  the  town  on  the  12th, 
and  Billow  had  pulled  himself  together  sufficiently  to  greet  him  at 
the  station,  though  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  the  whole  of  the  next 
day.  It  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  14th  that  Frau  von  Billow 
dared  to  break  the  news  to  him,  and  then  only  in  the  presence  of  his 
doctor.  The  next  day  she  wrote  to  her  mother: 

"The  news  of  Wagner's  death  had  so  shattering  an  effect  on  my  husband 
that  the  atmosphere  here  has  been  one  since  then  of  the  prof oundest 
melancholy.  Even  I  had  no  notion  of  how  passionate  was  the  love  he 
still  felt  in  his  innermost  heart  for  Wagner,  in  spite  of  everything. 
Billow's  life  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  name  of  Wagner  that, 
in  his  own  words,  which  he  brought  out  with  great  difficulty,  he  felt  as 
if  his  own  soul  had  died  with  this  fiery  spirit,  and  only  a  fragment  of 
his  body  still  wanders  upon  earth." 
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Naturally,  she  added,  the  company  of  Alexander  Ritter  had  been 
not  only  welcome  but  a  positive  necessity  in  some  of  his  paroxysms 
of  grief;  while  the  presence  of  Brahms  brought  him  only  painful 
feelings  of  all  kinds.14  Some  days  later,  when  he  learned  that 
Cosima's  own  life  was  in  danger  by  her  helpless  abandonment  to  her 
grief  and  her  abstinence  from  food,  he  sent  her  the  historic  telegram 
that  was  a  masterpiece  of  kindliness  and  tact  —  "Soeur,  il  faut 


vivre." 


Honest  old  Verdi,  who  never  pretended,  never  compromised, 
never  indulged  himself  in  a  single  sentence  of  conventional  com- 
plaisance, was  cut  to  the  heart  by  Wagner's  death.  "Sad,  sad,  sad!" 
he  wrote  to  Giulio  Ricordi  on  the  14th.  "Frankly,  when  I  read  the 
news  yesterday  I  was  crushed.  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it.  A  great 
individuality  has  gone,  a  name  that  will  leave  a  powerful  impress 
on  the  history  of  art."  And  reading  his  letter  again  before  dispatch- 
ing it,  he,  who  rarely  spoke  in  superlatives,  crossed  out  the  "po 
tente",  which  he  felt  to  be  inadequate,  and  substituted  for  it  "po- 
tentissima"  —  "a  most  powerful  impress". 


Adolf  Gross  and  his  wife  had  hurried  to  Venice  as  soon  as  they 
received  Daniela's  wire.  Richter  came  from  Vienna,  a  faithful 
Kurvenal  groping  to  his  place  at  the  feet  of  the  dead  Tristan-  While 
Frau  Gross  comforted  Cosima  as  best  she  could,  Adolf  took  on 
himself  the  heavy  burden  of  keeping  callers  and  inquisitive  jour- 
nalists from  her,  checking  the  impulses  of  the  town  authorities  and 
others  to  intrude  upon,  her  grief  with  well-meant  but  unwanted  offi- 
cial assurances  of  sympathy,  and  making  arrangements  for  the  de- 
parture. Wolkoff  and  others  were  anxious  to  have  a  death  mask  made 
by  the  sculptor  Benvenuti,  but  Cosima  would  not  hear  of  it:  in  the 
end  Daniela,  unknown  to  her  mother,  gave  her  consent,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  mask  should  not  go  outside  the  family/0  Keppler  em- 

*  BBL,  pp.  389,  390. 

w  Glasenapp's  account  of  the  matter  runs  thus:  **  *  During  tha  afternoon  [of  tlio 
14th]  %  so  we  have  been  informed  by  Frau  Geheimrat  Thode  CDanleia3,  *tho  artists 
harassed  me  again  with  regard  to  the  death  mask:  Passim,  indeed,  gave  it  up,  but 
Wofltoff  wounded  me  sorely  by  his  insistence  on  my  *  egoism*;  I  had  to  order  him 
sternly  to  be  silent,  and  I  withstood  all  hist  arguments.  But  when,  in  the  evening, 
Dr.  Keppler  told  me  simply  and  quietly  that  I  was  doing  wrong,  and  that  Mama 
herself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  friends  and  disciples,  would  not  thank  me,  I 
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balmed  the  body,  which  was  placed  in  a  coffin  ordered  from  Vienna: 
Cosima  had  cut  off  her  beautiful  hair,  which  had  always  been  Wag- 
ner's delight,  and  laid  it  on  the  dead  man's  breast. 

On  the  16th  the  mournful  cortege  glided  silently  down  the  waters 
of  the  Grand  Canal  to  the  station,  which  Gross  had  prevailed  upon 
the  railway  authorities,  for  Cosima's  sake,  to  close  for  a  while  to 
the  public.  At  two  o'clock  began  the  long  slow  journey  to  Bayreuth, 
Joukowsky,  Gross  and  Richter  accompanying  the  children,  Cosima, 
still  blind  $nd  deaf  to  everything  in  the  outer  world  that  had  sud- 
denly become  a  desert  to  her,  in  a  small  coupe  alone  with  all  that 
now  remained  of  Richard  Wagner.  At  Innsbruck  they  were  joined 
by  Levi  and  Forges.  At  the  Bavarian  frontier  town  of  Kufstein 
Biirkel  was  awaiting  them  with  a  letter  of  condolence  from  the  King, 
of  which  Daniela  took  charge.  They  arrived  in  Munich  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  17th;  the  station  was  filled  with 
mourners  bearing  torches  and  bringing  flowers.  The  train  remained 
there  an  hour;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  fell  to  Gross  to  keep,  as 
far  as  was  possible,  all  sight  and  sound  of  the  crowds  from  Cosima. 
It  was  not  until  half  an  hour  before  midnight  that  they  reached 
Bayreuth,  where  a  silent  throng  was  awaiting  the  last  home-coming 
of  the  Meister.  Cosima  wished  the  body  to  be  taken  at  once  to  Wahn- 
fried,  but  this  could  not  be  done:  it  remained  all  night  in  the  station 
under  a  guard  of  honour.  At  Wahnfried  she  missed  her  wedding 
rings,  and  Joukowsky  went  back  to  the  station  to  search  for  them. 
In  the  end  they  were  found  on  the  floor  of  the  room;  they  had 
slipped  from  her  finger  unnoticed  by  her,  so  wasted  had  she  become 
after  four  days  of  virtual  starvation. 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  18th,  the  last 
public  tributes  to  Wagner  were  paid  at  the  station.  Muncker  and 
Feustel  spoke  out  of  the  abundance  of  their  hearts,  a  regimental 
band  played  Siegfried's  Trauermarsch,  a  male  voice  choir  sang  the 
unaccompanied  chorus  which  Wagner  had  written  for  the  home- 
coming of  Weber's  remains  to  Dresden  in  1844,  and  the  King's 

and  gave  permission:  I  was  present  when  the  cast  was  made,  but  said  nothing  to 
Mama  atxwt  it*/'  According  to  Wolkoff  (p,  224),  who  was  obviously  anxious  to  take 
to  himself  the  whole  credit  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  for  having  the  mask  made, 
"Daniela's  memory  failed  her  when  she  told  her  story  to  Glasenapp".  Of  that  we 
cannot  be  sure.  It  is  evident  enough  from  Wolkoff  s  own  story  that  he  had  worried 
Daniela  and  Joukowsky  about  the  death  mask  almost  from  the  moment  he  had 
entered  the  house  of  mourning:  the  main  difficulty  had  been  all  along  that  it  was 
impossible  to  separate  Cosima  from  the  body  for  that  purpose. 
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aide-de-camp,  Count  Pappenheim,  laid  a  wreath  on  the  coffin  in 
his  royal  master's  name-  Then  the  long  procession  set  out  for  Wahn- 
fried  through  the  packed,  silent  and  half-lit  streets,  from  every 
house  of  which  flew  a  black  flag:  the  coffin  was  on  an  open  hearse 
drawn  by  four  horses.  At  five  o'clock  it  reached  the  house,  where 
the  public  participation  in  the  mourning  ended.  Only  two  wreaths 
—  those  of  the  King  —  lay  on  the  coffin  as  it  was  carried  through 
the  outer  gates.  Snow  was  falling  as  the  cortege  made  its  way  to  the 
place  in  the  garden  where  Wagner  had  prepared  his  own  tomb 
years  before.  Twelve  men  bore  the  coffin  there  —  Muncker,  Feustel, 
Gross,  Wolzogen,  Seidl,  Joukowsky,  Wilhelmj,  Forges,  Levi,  Rich- 
ter,  Standhartner  and  Niemann,  while  the  four  children  10  grasped 
the  corners  of  the  pall.  It  was  at  the  graveside  that  the  one  jarring 
note  was  unwittingly  struck.  The  address  delivered  by  a  local  clergy- 
man as  he  blessed  the  grave  seems  to  have  given  offence  by  its  con- 
ventionally and  too  professionally  religious  tone:  "denominational 
priests",  said  one  writer  afterwards,  "could  not  understand  a  spirit 
whose  Christianity  had  no  churchly  tincture  about  it  but  was  rooted 
solely  in  the  personality  of  the  Saviour  and  His  words."  17 

One  by  one  the  friends  went  away  in  the  deepening  twilight,  leav- 
ing only  the  children  at  the  graveside,  awaiting  their  mother.  She 
came  from  Wahnf ried  leaning  on  Gross's  arm ;  and  in  her  presence 
the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  vault.  For  a  while  she  remained 
there,  lost  in  her  memories  and  her  grief,  till  the  children  led  her 
back  to  the  house,  the  opening  was  walled  up,  and  the  great  stone 
that  Wagner  had  prepared  long  ago  laid  upon  the  mound.  To  that 
grave,  forty-seven  years  later,  the  ashes  of  Cosima  herself  were 
brought. 


15  Blandine  was  not  there. 

17  Richard  Hofmaxuot,  quoted  in  GLHW,  VI,  784  note. 
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NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE 
SIEGFRIED  IDYLL 

[See  Chapter  XIII] 

THE  "EPISODE"  of  bars  92-148  of  the  Idyll  is  a  curious  piece  of 
spatchcocking  that  has  always  been  something  of  a  mystery  to 
the  listener.  The  key  to  the  mystery  is  at  last  afforded  by  a  passage 
in  Wagner's  "Brown  Book"  that  was  published  for  the  first  time 
in  an  article  by  Dr.  Otto  Strobel  on  Richard  Wagners  "Braunes 
Buck"  in  the  Bayreuther  Festspielfuhrer  for  1934. 

The  date  of  the  entry  in  the  "Brown  Book"  is  "Sylvester  68-69", 
i.e.  the  last  day  of  1868.  It  consists  of  the  melody  of  the  episode  in 
a  slightly  different  form  from  that  which  it  was  to  assume  later  in 
the  IdylL  It  runs  thus: 


and  it  is  set  to  the  following  words: 

Schlaf,  Kindchen,  schlafe; 

Im  Garten  gehn  zwei  Schafe; 

Ein  schwarzes  und  ein  weisses; 

Und  wenn  das  Kind  nicht  schlaf  en  will 

So  kommt  das  schwarz  und  beisst  es. 

(Sleep,  baby,  sleep.  In  the  garden  are  two  sheep,  a  black  one  and  a 
white  one;  and  if  the  baby  doesn't  go  to  sleep  the  black  one  will 
come  and  bite  it.) 

To  comply  with  the  key-necessities  of  the  Idyll  Wagner  trans- 
poses the  melody  from  G  major  (its  key  in  the  "Brown  Book")  to 
B  major;  he  alters  it  at  one  or  two  points,  and  he  completely  changes 
the  harmonic  lay-out.  He  gives  the  tune  to  the  oboe,  marking  it 
"very  simply".  The  accompaniment  is  curious.  It  is  allotted  en- 
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tirely  to  the  strings,  sotto  voce,  only  two  voices  at  a  time,  commenc- 
ing with  the  violins: 


v     ~   ~ 


m 


^ 


::^3= 


passing  from  one  pair  to  another  downwards,  and  finishing  up  with 
the  'cellos  and  basses  growling  it  out  in  the  depths: 


£=E=£ 


The  two  accompaniment-voices  run  in  thirds  with  each  other  almost 
without  a  break,  as  shown  in  the  last  two  quotations. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  somewhat  odd  section  of  the  Idyll 
and  of  its  peculiar  harmonic  and  orchestral  treatment?  Simply  this, 
that  Wagner,  in  his  capacity  not  so  much  of  composer  as  of  happy 
father,  was  indulging  himself  in  a  bit  of  playful  piotorialism  by  way 
of  illustration  of  the  words  of  the  "Brown  Book"  doggerel.  The 
oboe  solo  gives  the  tune  the  pastoral  tinge  traditionally  associated 
in  music  with  sheep  or  shepherds.  The  almost  inseparable  thirds 
depict  the  two  sheep  walking  side  by  side.  (Continuous  sequences  of 
thirds  have  often  been  used  by  composers  to  suggest  intimacy  or 
physical  inseparability:  the  piano  part  of  Wolf's  song  "Nun  wandre, 
Maria",  for  instance,  is  from  first  to  last  —  thirty-eight  bars  in  all 
—  in  parallel  thirds,  suggesting  Joseph  and  Mary  walking  side  by 
side.  Handel  adopts  the  same  procedure  in  the  closing  duet  between 
Caesar  and  Cleopatra  in  his  opera  Giulio  Cesare.  Numerous  other 
examples  could  be  cited.)  The  culminating  realistic  touch  in  the 
Idyll  is  the  deep  growling  of  the  sheep  as  they  threaten  the  baby 
(No.  3)  :  and  the  listener  will  observe  the  sudden  dissolution  of  the 
threat  in  a  surge  of  paternal  tenderness  on  Wagner's  part. 

Later  there  comes  a  slow  pianissimo  statement  of  bar  4  of  the 
"Brown  Book"  tune,  this  time  in  the  original  key  of  G  major  and 
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with  the  original  harmonic  substructure;  the  marking  is  "very  ten- 
derly": 


•» 


n 

pr 


Pi> 

T 


(These  bars  —  Nos.  122-148  —  have  always  been  a  particular 
puzzle  to  students  of  the  Idyll.) 

The  episode  has  therefore  little  basic  connection  with  the  accred- 
ited hero  of  the  Idyll,  the  baby  Siegfried,  who  was  not  born  when 
the  cradle  song  was  jotted  down  in  the  "Brown  Book'*:  the  heroine 
of  it  is  the  little  Eva,  who  was  nearly  two  years  old  at  that  time. 

Why  Wagner  permitted  himself  this  indulgence  in  a  naive  pic- 
torial episode  that  does  not  explain  itself  to  the  listener  in  terms 
purely  of  itself,  and,  indeed,  hardly  correlates  with  the  rest  of  the 
work,  is  now  evident  enough.  The  "Triebschen  Idyll"  —  its  origi- 
nal title  —  was  not  a  "Siegfried  Idyll"  in  the  present  acceptation  of 
that  term  but  a  series  of  domestic  confidences  centring  in  happy 
Triebschen  as  a  whole,  and  never  intended  for  hearing  by  anyone 
but  the  family  and  a  few  intimates.  It  was  not  until  1878  that  Wag- 
ner, greatly  to  his  own  distress  and  Cosima's,  allowed  the  work  to 
be  published,  and  then  only  under  financial  duress. 
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BOMBASTES    FURIOSO 

Who  dares  this  pair  of  boots  displace 
Must  meet  Bombastes  face  to  face. 

W.  B.  Rhodes,  Bombastes 
Furioso  (1810). 

IN  THE  NUMBER  for  April,  1941  of  the  American  Musical  Quar- 
terly, the  editor  of  that  journal,  Dr.  Carl  Engel,  appearing  once 
more  in  his  favourite  role  of  Bombastes  Furioso,  publishes  what 
purports  to  be  a  review  of  the  third  volume  of  this  biography,  Dr, 
Engel  has  so  often  honoured  me  with  his  disapproval  of  myself  and 
all  my  works  that  from  sheer  repetition  I  have  long  since  ceased  to 
be  flattered  by  the  compliment.  But  latterly,  thanks  to  a  morbid 
hatred  of  Wagner  that  seems  to  have  sprung  up  in  him  because 
Adolf  Hitler,  in  his  own  foolish  way,  is  a  Wagner-enthusiast,  Dn 
Engel  finds  himself  moved  to  include  the  composer  and  myself  in* 
one  comprehensive  denunciation*  Having  persuaded  himself  —  and 
he  has  never  had  any  difficulty  in  persuading  himself  of  the  heaven- 
sent truth  of  whatever  his  prejudices  incline  him  to  believe  —  that 
Wagnerism  and  Nazism  are  identical  in  root,  flower  and  fruit,  he 
now  suggests  that  if  only  we  realised  that  to  give  up  Wagner's  music 
would  merely  be  to  give  up  "the  music  of  Klingsor  who  for  one 
hundred  years  has  numbed  our  senses  with  his  witchcraft**  and  "al- 
lowed to  grow  up  round  us  a  garden  of  gorgeous  flowers  that  at  last 
have  revealed  themselves  as  poisonous  and  deatli-dealing'%  then 
"we  should  retaliate,  then  we  should  ban  and  burn  every  scrap  of 
Wagner's  music  and  writings,  and  every  book  written  about  the 
amazing  wizard,  beginning  with  the  books  of  the  Anglo- Wagnerian 
Ernest  Newman."  Dr.  Engel,  it  will  be  seen,  is  getting  on:  the  mono- 
maniac has  developed  into  the  pyromaniac. 

If  I  have  not  made  a  practice  of  replying  to  Dr.  EngeFs  ill-tem- 
pered comments  on  myself  and  my  work  during  the  last  dozen  years 

*  This  Appendix  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1941t  immediately  after  my  read- 
ing the  review  to  which  I  refer  in  it.  I  print  it  precisely  as  it  was  then,  though  Dr. 
Engel  died  in  1944. 
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or  so  it  is  because  I  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  going  round  with 
an  antiseptic  cloth  wiping  up  the  slaver  of  a  rabid  dog.  But  I  feel 
that  I  ought  not  to  bring  the  present  biography  to  a  close  without 
some  exposure  of  the  manners  and  the  methods  of  this  gentleman, 
who,  on  the  strength  of  his  always  confident  assumption  of  an  om- 
niscience he  does  not  possess,  seems  to  be  accepted  at  his  own  valu- 
ation in  some  American  circles.  For  this  purpose  —  the  demonstra- 
tion of  his  passion  for  laying  down  the  law  on  matters  concerning 
which  his  ignorance  is  abysmal  —  I  propose  to  discuss  in  detail 
just  one  paragraph  of  his  review,  relating  to  my  treatment  of  the 
King  Ludwig  subject.  I  select  this,  rather  than  anything  Dr.  Engel 
has  to  say  about  Wagner,  because  individual  temperament  and  emo- 
tional reaction  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  particular  matter:  it  is 
an  affair  purely  and  simply  of  facts.  And  the  proof  that  Dr.  Engel 
has  in  this  case  provided  a  perfect  exposure  of  the  bombastic  igno- 
ramus he  mostly  is  may  perhaps  throw  a  side-light  on  some  of  his 
achievements  in  other  fields. 

"Appendix  II"  [of  my  third  volume],  he  writes,  "professes  to  deal 
with  'the  "madness"  of  King  Ludwig'*  If  anything  were  needed  to  show 
the  author's  peculiar  standpoint  it  is  these  three  pages  of  print  wherein, 
*  among  other  wild  shots,  the  author  accuses  the  'alienists'  of  having  done 
*so  obligingly*  die  Bavarian  politicians'  'dirty  work*  for  them  in  1886. 
Verily,  one  does  not  have  to  be  an  alienist  or  a  psychiatrist  to  recognise 
the  symptoms  of  Ludwig's  mental  malady.  One  has  but  to  read  the 
fragments  of  the  King's  own  diaries,  published  some  time  between  the 
abdication  of  the  Wittelsbachs  and  the  advent  of  Hitler,  to  gain  an  ap- 
palling glimpse  into  the  suffering  of  that  poor,  perverted  soul.  Mr. 
Newman,  with  all  his  casuistry, ,  cannot  change  the  case-history  of  the 
royal  patient  and  make  him  out  a  normal  man,  fit  to  reign  over  a 
kingdom." 

The  reader  will  kindly  observe  first  of  all  the  typical  Engelian 
gamhit  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  quotation.  7  merely  "profess"  to 
deal  with  the  subject;  it  is  Dr.  Engel  who  knows  about  it  all.  My 
"standpoint"  is  dogmatically  pronounced  by  this  oracle,  without 
a  shred  of  supporting  evidence  or  argument,  to  be  "peculiar";  for 
the  correct  standpoint  we  have,  of  course,  to  take  up  our  position 
by  the  side  of  the  omniscient  Dr.  Carl  Engel.  Now  whether  I  am 
right  or  wrong  in  my  reading  of  King  Ludwig  in  general  and  his 
"mental  malady"  in  particular,  I  can  at  least  claim  to  have  given 
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as  many  years  to  the  study  of  the  subject  as  Dr.  Engel  has  given 
minutes.  For  as  it  happens,  I  have  been  engaged  for  a  number  of 
years  on  a  book  on  the  topic,  in  the  course  of  which  I  have  familiar- 
ised myself  with  every  first-hand  document,  wise  or  foolish,  con- 
nected with  it,  with  every  published  letter  to  and  from  the  King, 
with  the  memoirs  and  correspondence  of  a  round  score  of  diplomats, 
politicians,  observers,  publicists  and  so  on  contemporary  with  the 
events,  with  all  the  biographies  and  studies  of  the  King,  in  English, 
German,  French  and  Italian,  from  the  1880's  down  to  yesterday, 
with  the  latest  German  histories  of  Bavaria,  and  with  the  latest  Ger- 
man treatises,  based  on  investigation  of  various  political  archives, 
on  the  King's  share  in  domestic  and  international  politics  during  his 
reign.  In  addition  I  have  put  in  a  good  deal  of  work  at  books  and 
encyclopaedia  articles  on  mental  diseases,  and  at  the  numerous 
medical  discussions  of  the  King's  case  from  the  1880's  downwards- 
Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  value  or  lack  of  value  of  the  conclusions 
to  which  my  study  of  the  subject  has  led  me,  I  can  at  any  rate  put  in 
a  fair  claim  to  be  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case;  and  the 
setting  of  a  few  of  these  facts  before  the  reader  will  suffice  to  dem- 
onstrate that  Dr.  Engel  is  the  merest  amateur  in  this  matter. 

Apparently  the  many  writers  who  have  taken  the?  trouble  to  exam- 
ine critically  the  evidence  for  or  against  the  King's  "madness"  have 
merely  been  wasting  their  time.  It  needs  only  an  Engel,  ignorant  at 
once  of  the  historical  facts  and  of  the  literature  of  alienism,  to  give 
one  glance  at  the  complicated  matter  and  decide  that  "one  does 
not  need  to  be  an  alienist  or  a  psychiatrist  to  recognise  the  symp- 
toms of  Ludwig's  mental  malady"  —  "whatever,  in  Dr.  Engel's 
superlative  wisdom,  that  may  have  been,  for  he  gives  tis  no  further 
light  on  that  very  debatable  matter.  To  reach  in  five  minutes  the 
first  and  final  truth  about  it  all,  it  appears,  "one  has  but  to  read  the 
fragments  of  the  King's  own  diaries,  published  some  time  between 
the  abdication  of  the  Wittelsbachs  and  the  advent  of  Hitler",  Dr. 
Engel's  vagueness  as  to  the  date  of  issue  of  those  "fragments"  sug- 
gests no  very  close  acquaintance  with  this  material,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Edir  Grein,  under  the  title  of  Tagebuch-Aufzeichnimgen 
von  Ludwig  II  Konig  von  Bayern,  in  1925. 

Characteristically  Engelian  is  the  confident  assumption  that  any- 
one with  a  grain  of  sense  who  has  read  these  "fragments"  will  as 
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a  matter  of  course  take  Dr.  EngeFs  view  of  them/  Apparently  he  is 
not  aware  —  though  if  he  were  it  would  not  cause  him  to  modify 
his  dogmatism  —  that  other  writers  on  this  subject  since  1925  have 
read  these  extracts  from  the  diaries  without  coming  to  at  all  the 
same  conclusion  regarding  them  as  that  of  Dr.  Engel.  Indeed,  had 
he  read  my  third  volume  hefore  professing  to  review  it,  instead 
of  merely  turning,  as  he  obviously  has  done,  to  the  Appendices,  he 
would  have  discovered  that  I  myself  had  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  these  "fragments"  in  my  tenth  chapter. 

The  readers  of  the  Musical  Quarterly  are  magisterially  informed 
that  "Mr.  Newman,  with  all  his  casuistry,  cannot  change  the  history 
of  the  royal  patient  and  make  him  out  a  normal  man,  fit  to  reign 
over  a  kingdom".  I  will  not  retort  that  this  sentence  brands  Dr. 
Engel  as  a  casuist,  for  his  mind  is  too  un-subtle,  his  command  of  the 
finesses  of  the  English  language  too  slender,  his  methods  in  every 
matter  too  much  those  of  a  bull  at  a  gate,  for  it  ever  to  be  possible 
to  fasten  the  label  of  "casuist"  on  him.  His  characteristic  failings 
are  of  quite  another  order;  they  arise  from  that  combination  of 
ignorance  in  the  matter  of  facts  and  congenital  muddle-headedness 
in  argument  of  which  the  sentence  I  have  just  quoted  is  a  perfect 
example. 

It  shows  entire  ignorance  of  the  subject  to  speak  of  Ludwig  as 
"the  royal  patient'*,  thereby  giving  the  unsuspecting  reader  the 
erroneous  impression  that  the  King  had  been  the  subject  of  medical 
treatment,  that  his  "malady"  had  been  scientifically  diagnosed,  and 
that  his  "case-history"  had  been  made  out  in  a  form  corresponding 
to  the  meaning  of  that  term  in  medical  circles.  The  truth  is  that 
Ludwig  had  never  been  anyone's  "patient"  for  his  "mental  malady", 
and  least  of  all  the  "patient"  of  the  four  doctors  who  certified  his 
incurable  derangement  in  1886.  Not  one  of  these  men  had  ever 
examined  him  in  any  way,  ever  been  in  his  presence,  ever  exchanged 
a  single  word  with  him.  With  the  nature  of  the  "evidence"  on  which 
they  claimed  to  base  their  findings  I  will  deal  in  a  moment.  Here  I 
will  make  only  the  further  comment  on  Dr.  EngeFs  remarks  that  so 
far  from  my  having  casuistically  tried  to  persuade  my  readers  that 

*  The  "fk-agments",  besides  being  most  incompetently  "edited"  by  Edir  Grein 
(Erwin  Riedinger),  have  obviously  been  selected  for  a  purpose.  Grein  was  severely 
handled,  six  years  ago,  by  the  Director  of  the  Bavarian  State  Archives,  who  had 
access  to  the  diaries  as  a  whole. 
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Ludwig  was  "fit  to  reign  over  a  kingdom",  I  have  expressly  said, 
in  the  eleventh  line  of  the  Appendix,  that  "he  had,  of  course,  become 
quite  impossible  as  a  king" ;  not,  however,  because  he  was  mad,  but 
because  he  would  not  give  proper  attention  to  what  he  had  come  to 
regard  as  the  tiresome  and  futile  business  of  kingship.  His  letters 
enable  us  to  trace  the  whole  course  of  his  mind.  The  generous,  ro- 
mantic boy  of  less  than  nineteen  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  1864  had  believed  too  innocently  in  the  goodness  of  man  and  in 
the  possibility  of  the  salvation  of  German  culture  by  the  German 
princes.  Gradually  he  became  disillusioned  on  both  these  points, 
while  his  shrewd  common  sense  soon  convinced  him  that  politics 
was  largely  chicanery,  and  politicians,  for  the  most  part,  knaves, 
or  fools,  or  both.  So  he  turned  away  in  disgust  from  it  all,  and 
plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  those  architectural  fantasies  of  his 
that  were  the  convulsive  expression  of  his  desire  to  realise  himself 
as  an  artist.  The  result  was  that  by  1886  not  only  was  he  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  but  a  clog  on  the  administrative  machine,  for 
he  was  always  in  the  mountains,  inaccessible  to  his  ministers  when 
they  wanted  to  consult  him,  and  taking  slight  interest  in  the  things 
that  interested  them  most.  He  had  certainly  become  impossible  as 
a  king;  but  he  was  not  on  that  account  any  more  "mad"  than  is  any 
other  man  who  neglects  a  business  that  has  become  disagreeable  to 
him  in  order  to  enjoy  the  things  that  give  him  pleasure. 

As  for  my  trying  to  "make  him  out  a  normal  man",  Dr.  Engel 
is  merely  beating  the  air*  No  one  can  define  a  "normal"  man.  Nor- 
mality and  abnormality  are  definable  in  only  a  rule-of-tlnxmb  way 
as  each  the  negation  of  the  other*  And  so  with  the  distinction  be- 
tween sanity  and  insanity.  The  two  shade  off  into  each  other  by  a 
thousand  imperceptible  degrees,  and  there  is  no  saying  where  one 
ends  and  the  other  begins*  We  all  of  us  suffer,  for  instance,  more 
or  less,  from  delusions;  but  no  psycho-chemical  test  can  be  found 
that  will  enable  us  to  draw  a  dividing  line  between  the  delusions  of 
the  sane  and  those  of  the  insane.  We  go  by  rule  of  thumb;  we  de- 
cide that  A?  who  believes  himself  without  reason  to  be  a  great  mili- 
tary strategist,  is  merely  peculiar,,  while  B,  who  believes  himself 
to  be  the  great  Napoleon,  we  declare  to  be  insane.  Alienists  today 
frankly  confess  that  there  is  no  real  science  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
As  one  eminent  recent  writer  has  put  it,  "strictly  speaking,  insanity 
is  really  a  social  and  legal  term  and  not  medical*  *  .  No  satis* 
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factory  definition  can  therefore  be  arrived  at,  since  it  would  be 
necessary  to  define  what  we  mean  by  sanity,  which  would  involve 
us  in  equal  difficulties."  It  is  not  the  doctors  who  decide,  but,  as  the 
same  authority  puts  it,  "society"  that  "steps  in"  in  certain  cases  — 
when  it  feels  that  eccentricity  has  been  carried  a  trifle  too  far,  and 
the  subject,  in  his  own  interest  or  in  that  of  others,  should  be  de- 
prived of  certain  social  rights.  No  law  could  interfere  with  a  man 
who  was  ruining  himself  and  his  family  by  spending  all  his  money 
on  schemes  for  creating  a  new  species  by  crossing  animals  of  the 
most  unlikely  kinds;  but  if  he  were  to  bequeath  his  whole  fortune 
to  a  scheme  for  reaching  the  moon  by  rocket,  leaving  his  widow  and 
children  penniless,  the  law  would  certainly  declare  the  will  invalid. 
Medical  science  of  itself  could  not  prove  that  the  one  man  was  any 
more  deranged  than  the  other.  It  is  "society"  that  "steps  in",  decid- 
ing, in  a  very  rough-and-ready  way,  that  the  former  was  eccentric 
to  the  point  of  absurdity  but  not  justifying  legal  restraint;  while  the 
eccentricity  of  the  other  had  risen  to  such  a  point  of  absurdity  that 
no  good  and  much  harm  would  be  done  by  letting  the  man  have  his 
way. 

The  question  whether  King  Ludwig  was  "normal"  or  "abnor- 
mal", "deranged"  or  "sane",  is  therefore  one  that  cannot  be  set- 
tled ex  cathedra  by  even  the  most  scientific  alienist;  and  in  1886 
the  science  of  psychiatry,  still  in  its  childhood,  had  only  just  been 
born.  The  four  doctors  grandiloquently  declared  the  King  to  be  "in 
an  advanced  state  of  paranoia,  a  form  of  mental  derangement  well 
known  to  alienists  from  experience".  Modern  alienists  are  more 
cautious:  they  deny  that  "paranoia"  is  a  definite,  distinguishable 
"form  of  mental  derangement",  and  allow  it  no  higher  status  than 
that  of  a  convenient  term.  In  the  last  resort  it  means  nothing  more 
than  what  is  contained  in  the  two  Greek  words  that  were  run  into  one 
somewhere  about  the  1870's:  the  word  means  nothing  more  than 
"not  in  one's  right  mind",  which  in  turn  means  just  nothing  at  all 
in  any  scientific  sense.  The  doctors  who  certified  the  King  added 
to  the  "paranoia",  by  way  of  explanation  to  the  vulgar,  the  word 
"Verriicktheit" —  which,  according  to  the  dictionaries,  means 
"mental  derangement,  alienation,  insanity,  lunacy".  So  that  all 
these  alleged  scientists  had  done  in  pronouncing  the  King  to  be  in- 
sane because  he  was  "suffering  from  paranoia"  was  to  say  that  he 
was  insane  because  he  was  insane. 
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Dr.  Engel  characterises  as  a  "wild  shot"  on  my  part  my  remark 
about  the  four  alienists  "who  so  obligingly  did  the  Bavarian  poli- 
ticians' dirty  work  for  them  in  1886".  The  impression  he  wishes  to 
convey  is  that  a  rank  outsider  like  myself  is  presuming  to  criticise 
the  honest  scientific  findings  of  four  experts  in  their  special  field. 
But  once  more  he  only  succeeds  in  demonstrating  his  own  complete 
ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  They  are  as  follows. 

The  lengthy  dossier,  running  to  nearly  twenty  pages  of  print., 
containing  the  "evidence"  of  the  King's  insanity  is  tainted  and 
flawed  from  start  to  finish.  For  the  most  part  it  is  based  on  state- 
ments made  by  certain  of  Ludwig's  lackeys  all  of  whom  were  in 
the  power  of  their  official  superior,  one  Count  von  Holnstein, 
the  Master  of  the  Horse,  who  had  conceived  a  fanatical  hatred  of  the 
monarch  who  had  made  him,  and  was  now  a  leading  spirit  in  the 
plot  that  was  being  hatched  against  him.  These  lackeys  obligingly 
furnished  domestic  tittle-tattle  of  the  sort  the  politicians  were  in 
quest  of.  They  were  interviewed  behind  the  King's  back.  Ludwig 
himself  was  never  examined  by  any  of  the  signatories;  there  was  no 
independent  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses,  no  pretence  of  hear- 
ing other  witnesses  or  collecting  evidence  of  any  kind  but  that  de- 
sired by  the  conspirators  for  their  purpose.  News  of  the  plot  and  of 
the  taking  of  "evidence"  from  the  lackeys  had  filtered  through  to 
several  people  in  the  King's  personal  entourage-  These  people,  men 
of  standing  and  education  in  close  present  or  recent  association  with 
him,  were  prepared  to  testify  that  they  had  never  detected  any  signs 
of  mental  derangement  in  him ;  but  they  were  either  not  called  upon 
to  give  testimony  or  their  offer  of  it  was  turned  down.  Theirs  was  not 
the  sort  of  evidence  the  planners  of  the  Putsch  wanted. 

The  report  of  the  four  alienists,  audaciously  declaring  the  King 
to  be  not  only  insane  but  incapable  of  ever  recovering  his  sanity! 
—  he  was  not  quite  forty-one  at  the  time  —  was  signed  on  the  8th 
June,  1886.  The  next  day  a  Commission,  accompanied  by  asylum 
warders,  set  out  to  Hohenschwangau  to  arrest  him.  The  world  knows 
the  rest  of  the  story.  The  King,  well  aware  that  for  their  own  skins* 
sake  his  jailers  would  never  release  him  or  allow  him  any  commu- 
nication with  the  outside  world,  chose  to  end  his  days  in  the  Starn- 
berg  Lake  on  the  13th.  It  was  naturally  assumed,  then  and  later, 
that  the  ministers  took  action  in  consequence  of  the  medical  report. 
That  is  an  inversion  of  the  facts:  they  had  long  been  plotting  action 
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on  purely  political  grounds,  and  they  wanted,  and  set  about  obtain- 
ing, a  medical  voucher  only  to  give  their  coup  d'etat  an  appearance 
of  legality  afterwards.  Thanks  to  the  publication  in  1932  and  1934 
respectively  of  (a)  the  letters  to  the  Munich  ministers  from  the 
Bavarian  ambassador  in  Berlin,  who  had  been  commissioned  in 
April  to  sound  Bismarck  with  regard  to  the  already  long-planned 
coup  de  Tnain,  (b)  the  contemporary  jottings  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Prussian  Legation  in  Munich,  who  was  in  the  counsel  of  the  con- 
spirators, we  can  now  trace  the  evolution  of  the  affair  step  by  step. 

The  primary  plan  of  campaign  of  the  conspirators  had  been  to 
depose  the  King  on  the  ground  that  his  debts  in  connection  with  his 
building  schemes  exposed  him  to  the  risk  of  legal  action  and  a 
declaration  of  bankruptcy,  which  would  have  lowered  the  prestige 
of  the  monarchy.  The  medical  dossier  was  merely  a  supporting  line. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  the  King's  reign  (1864)  there  had  been 
intriguers  planning  to  depose  the  boy  of  nineteen  in  order  to  get 
power  into  their  own  hands.  Their  technique  even  then  was  to  spread 
the  rumour  that  he  was  insane  —  the  convincing  proof  of  it  being 
that  he  was  infatuated  with  Wagner,  who  himself  was  regarded  as 
a  dangerous  lunatic  by  many  people  at  that  time.  This  rumour  was 
swallowed  all  the  more  credulously  because  there  was  known  to  be 
a  strain  of  mental  instability  in  the  royal  family  on  the  mother's 
side.  There  had  been  times  since  1864  when  Ludwig  would  gladly 
have  resigned  his  office.  In  1886  nothing  would  have  induced  him 
to  do  so.  Therefore  he  would  have  to  be  removed  by  force;  and  to 
help  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  a  medical  report  pronouncing 
him  insane  would  be  a  great  help,  for  by  a  clause  in  the  Bavarian 
constitution  a  monarch  who  had  been  incapable  for  any  reason  of 
exercising  government  for  more  than  a  year  could  be  deposed. 
(This  accounts  for  the  very  convenient  passage  in  the  medical  cer- 
tificate reading  "thg  King  is  incapable  of  exercising  government, 
and  this  incapacity  will  endure  not  merely  for  more  than  a  year  but 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life".) 

In  mid-April,  however,  Bismarck  had  unwittingly  thrown  a  span- 
ner into  the  machinery  of  the  plot.  He  had  suggested  to  the  King  a 
simple  plan  for  funding  his  debts  in  parliamentary  form;  and  had 
Ludwig  acted  energetically  on  it  the  threat  of  bankruptcy  would 
have  disappeared  and  the  ground  been  cut  from  under  the  con- 
spirators' feet.  We  have  contemporary  testimony  that  for  a  while 
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they  were  in  utter  confusion  and  despair.  But  the  King  soon  lost 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  neglected  to  press  home  the  order  he 
had  given  to  the  Diet  to  take  the  matter  of  his  finances  in  hand.  This 
gave  the  plotters  confidence,  and  they  went  on  with  their  plan. 

The  "evidence"  had  been  collected  and  the  medical  report  drawn 
up  by  Gudden,  at  their  instigation,  in  March.  It  was  shown  to  Bis- 
marck in  confidence  by  the  Bavarian  ambassador  in  Berlin.  He 
saw,  of  course,  the  object  of  it  —  to  justify  the  coup  dVtat  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country  after  it  had  been  successful,  —  and  he  shrewdly 
pointed  out  a  vital  flaw  in  it.  "To  depose  a  King  simply  on  the  word 
of  a  single  alienist",  the  ambassador  reported  to  Munich,  "seems  to 
him  a  risky  procedure.  .  .  And  would  a  report  not  based  on  a 
personal  examination  count  for  anything?"  —  to  say  nothing  of  the 
childish  nature  of  some  of  the  "evidence".5  He  advised  the  min- 
isters, if  they  felt  they  must  take  action  against  the  King,  to  do  so 
in  proper  constitutional  form  through  the  Diet.  The  ambassador, 
however,  told  him  that  they  could  not  follow  his  advice,  as  it  "would 
deprive  them  of  the  tactical  advantage  of  a  fait  accompli!"  But  they 
saw  the  wisdom  of  the  Chancellor's  warning  that  they  would  be 
criticised  if  they  "deposed  a  monarch  simply  on  the  word  of  a  single 
alienist",  who,  moreover,  had  never  seen  the  King-  So  they  arranged 
for  three  more  signatures.  A  few  more  items  were  inserted  in 
Gudden's  months-old  report;  on  the  night  of  the  7/8th  June  the  new 
document  was  copied  out  by  Gudden,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  8th 
the  four  signed  it.  All  of  them,  by  the  way,  were  functionaries  the 
retention  of  whose  posts  would  depend  on  the  favour  of  the  conspir- 
ing ministers  after  the  coup  d'etat.  One  of  them,  replying  some 
three  years  later  to  angry  popular  criticism,  ingenuously  pleaded 
that  to  have  examined  the  King  personally  "would  have  necessitated 
postponing  action" ! 

My  criticism  of  the  doctors  and  the  politicians,  then,  far  from 
being  the  "wild  shot"  of  a  mere  outsider  at  certain  good  men  and 
true,  was  based  at  every  point  on  facts  which  are  beyond  dispute.  It 
is  Dr.  Engel  who,  in  his  customary  reckless  fashion,  is  making  a 
wild  shot  —  the  hand  of  impudence  drawing  at  a  venture  the  bow 
of  ignorance. 

I  have  gone  into  this  matter  at  such  length  because  this  one  para- 

8  Bismarck's  contemptuous  description  of  the  report  later  was  "rakinga  from  the 
Bang's  waste-paper  basket  and  cupboards". 
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graph  of  Dr.  EngeFs  provides  in  concentrated  form  a  perfect  sample 
of  all  the  defects,  congenital  and  acquired,  of  his  mind  —  reckless 
irresponsibility  in  assertion,  and  a  trick  of  imposing  on  the  unin- 
formed reader  by  the  pose  of  knowledge  far  beyond  the  ordinary  in 
matters  of  which  he  does  not  know  even  the  rudiments.  He  is  a  case 
for  the  pathologists. 

Of  one  grave  error,  it  is  true,  he  convicts  me,  and  I  must  ask  the 
reader  to  make  the  necessary  correction  in  his  copy  of  the  third 
volume  of  this  Life.  The  number  of  Wagner's  Putzmacherin  letters 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  is  not  fifteen  but  fourteen. 
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seq.,  350  et  seq.,  423  et  seq.;  financing 
of,  295-296,  303,  306-307,  309,  310- 
311  (note),  351-352,  381-387,  392- 
393,  397-419,  443-444,  457-458, 
540-543,  548  et  seq.;  Cosinia  and 
founding  of,  297,  298,  306;  theatre 
at,  300,  307, 311,  350,  351;  Wagner's 
home  in,  300,  350-351,  419-422; 
and  Tausig,. 302-303,  307,  308,  309; 
and  Wagnor-Vereinc,  303,  309,  311, 
315,  354,  357,  360,  385,  386,  392- 
393,  398,  400;  and  Neumann,  303, 
307  (note),  3il;  and  Brandt,  303, 
307,  308,  311,  350;  Patronage  Com- 
mittee of,  307,  309;  and  .Liszt,  307; 
and  Wolf  el,  307,  308;  and  Ileekel, 
308-309,  400;  civic  authorities  of, 
309-310;  and  Feustel,  310,  312,  313; 
land  donated  in,  310-311,  312-31.3; 
site  for  theatre  in,  31 1,  312-313;  and 
Muncker,  3<)<>,  312,  313;  manage- 
ment committee  of,  313,  350;  Hohdo 
on,  344;  foundation-stone  laid  in, 
355,  358-360;  plans  for  1874  festival, 
360-361 ;  difficult  ie«  in,  384  et  seq.; 
Hebefeier,  397  (note);  Nietzsche's 
"Appeal  to  the  German  Nation" 
for,  400-401,  403;  and  Ntetawche, 
400-401;  and  Stern's  Appeal,  403, 
404;  "Princes*  Gallery"  at,  416; 
seating  arrangement*}  at,  416-417; 
in  1875,  438  et  seq.;  preparation**  for 
first  festival  in,  457  et  seq.;  fir»t  fes- 
tival of,  477  et  $eq.>  620;  Ludwig  Jn, 
478-482,  484,  512,  513,  514;  plans 
for  festival  in  1877,  541,  548,  550, 
551,  554;  deficit  of,  540,  542t  548- 
549,  572  et  jseq.;  plans  for  fcatival  in 
1878,  548,  554,  568V  569,  570;  «avodt 
565  d  seg*;  musical-dramatic  nchool 
in,  565-566,  570-574;  Parttfal  in, 
570,  575,  576,  578,  607-610,  612, 
684  et  seq.;  contract  of  1878,  577- 
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Bayreuth  (continued) 

579,  580,  608-609,  612-613;  "pro- 
tectorate", 611;  preparations  for 
production  of  Parsifal  in,  634  et 
seq.;  Stipendiary  Fund,  675-677, 
708  (note);  Press  attack  on,  686; 
improvements  in,  686;  weather  in, 
687;  Wagner  plans  to  give  all  his 
operas  in,  700;  festival  of  1883,  701, 
708;  Wagner  on  the  Stage-Dedica- 
tion-Festival in,  702-705 
Bayrevdh  (Golther),  446  (note) 
Bayreidher  Blatter,  587,  619;  founding 
of,  107,  574-575;  Retrospect  of  the 
Stage  Festivals  of  1876  in,  430  (note) ; 
Wagner  to,  on  the  support  of  Bay- 
reuth, 575;  Public  and  Popularity  in, 
591-593;  Shall  we  hope?  in,  599; 
Open  Letter  to  Herr  Ernst  Don  Weber 
in,  602;  On  Poetry  and  Composition 
in,  615;  On  Opera  Poetry  and  Com- 
position in  Particular  in,  615-616; 
Religion  and  Art  in,  616;  What  boots 
this  Knowledge?  in,  616;  Know  Thy- 
self in,  616;  Herodom  and  Chris- 
tianity in,  616,  654;  attack  on  Schu- 
mann, 622;  Open  Letter  to  Hans  von 
Wolzogen  in,  674;  becomes  "Journal 
for  Discussion  of  the  Possibilities  of 
a  German  Culture",  675;  The 
Stipendiary  Fund  in,  675;  Erinne- 
rungsbild  aus  Wahnfried  in,  682 
(note) ;  The  Stage-Dedication-Festival 
in  Bayreuth,  188%  in,  702;  Open 
Letter  to  Stein,  on  Gobineau's  La 
Renaissance,  in,  709 
Bayreuther  Festspielftihrer,  482 
Bayreather  Tagblatt,  421;  Wagner  to, 
377;  on  production  of  Parsifal,  658, 
685  (note);  on  improvements  in 
Bayreuth,  686;  on  first  performances 
of  Parsifal,  691-692;  on  the  Bay- 
reuth festival,  693 

Bechstein,  Carl,  constructs  "compo- 
sition piano"  for  Wagner,  68;  Billow 
to,  on  becoming  a  Swiss  national, 
113;  Bulow  to,  on  Cosima's  health, 
169,  170,  171;  Bulow  to,  on  Tristan, 
195  (note);  Wagner  to,  to  take 
Tausig's  place,  308;  Billow  to,  on 

his  recitals  for  Bayxeuth,  644 
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Beck,  Johann,  wanted  by  Wagner  as 
Sachs,  132 

Beck,  Josef,  as  Amfortas,  659 

Beethoven  (Wagner),  135,  274,  337 

Beethoven,  Carl  van,  157 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van,  157,  249,  254, 
321,  323,  360,  395,  403,  448,  644, 
654;  quartets  of,  198,  273,  274,  453, 
461,  536,  604;  Fifth  Symphony  of, 
302;  Seventh  Symphony  of,  312; 
Ninth  Symphony  of,  360,  388;  Em- 
peror concerto  of,  441;  Raff  on,  547; 
Nietzsche  on,  536;  Wagner  on 
symphonies  of,  605;  Mass  in  D,  629; 
Wagner's  piano  arrangement  of 
Ninth  Symphony  of,  633 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van  (son  of  Carl), 
and  Wagner,  157-158 

Beidler,  Isolde  (nee  Billow),  85,  117, 
164  (note),  176-177, 184, 195  (note); 
as  Isolde  in  mummery,  304;  as  Norn 
in  mummery,  621;  and  Christmas  of 
1880,  633,  655;  and  Bulow,  646-647; 
as  Flower  Maiden  in  tableau  655; 
in  Palazzo  Vendramin-Calergi,  697 

Beim  Antritt  des  neuen  Jahres,  395 

Belgium,  Ring  in,  683 

Belle  Httene,  La  (Offenbach),  327 
(note),  537,  538 

Bellini,  Vincenzo,  395 

Bells  of  Strassburg,  The  (Liszt),  439, 
441;  and  Parsifal,  628 

Benvenuti,  makes  death  mask  of  Wag- 
ner, 714-715  (note) 

Bericht  liber  die  Wiederauffiihrung 
eines  Jugendwerkes  (Wagner),  708 
(note) 

Berlin,  Meistersinger  in,  134  (note), 
249;  Tannhduser  in,  150;  Flying 
Dutchman  in,  151;  Lohengrin  in,  196; 
Wagner  in,  292,  301-303,  305,  386- 
387,  443,  464r-466,  652-653,  655- 
656;  and  financing  of  Bayreuth,  305, 
307,  309,  310  (note);  Tristan  in,  445, 
464-466;  Ring  in,  583-587,  598,  615, 
648-649,  652-653,  654,  655-658; 
Valkyrie  in,  584,  585,  586,  587,  652; 
Rhinegold  in,  652,  653;  Siegfried  in, 
652-653,  656;  Gotterdammerung  in, 
652,  653 

Berliner  Tageblatt,  376  (note),  686 
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Berlioz,  Hector,  535  (note) ;  and  Wag- 
ner, 313,  423;  in  London,  671 

Bernouilli,  on  Wagner,  280, 297  (note) ; 
on  Nietzsche,  345  (note),  390 

Berry,  Duchess  de,  697 

Bertram-Meyer,  Prau,  as  Ortrud,  77, 
78;  Billow  to,  79-80 

Bethlehemitische  Kindermord,  Der 
(Geyer),  260,  395 

Betz,  Franz,  220,  359,  445,  466;  as 
Telramund,  76;  as  Sachs,  132,  135, 
177;  and  Wagner,  148, 423,  429, 483; 
as  Wotan,  204,  206  (note),  207,  222, 
429,  478  488,  490  (note);  to  Wag- 
ner, on  Rhinegold,  212,  213,  221, 
227,  230;  to  Diifflipp,  on  Perfall, 
225  (note),  227;  leaves  cast  of 
Rhinegold,  227,  231  (note);  and  Per- 
fall, 227,  587  (note);  in  Bayreuth, 
445,  450,  451,  483,  485-486;  as 
Marke,  464;  and  cabal  against 
Berlin  Ring,  586,  587  (note) 

Beust,  Count  Friedrich  Ferdinand  von, 
on  Neumann's  plan  to  produce  Tann- 
hauser  and  Lohengrin  in  Paris,  650 

Biebrich,  Wagner  in,  131 

BiUroth,  Theodor,  to  Lubke,  on  Ger- 
man Art  and  Richard  Wagner,  145; 
correspondence  of,  with  Brahms, 
334  (note) 

BiLz,  Natalie:  see  Planer,  Natalie 

Birth  of  Tragedy  out  of  the  Spirit  of 
Music,  The  (Nietzsche),  320,  323, 
326,  336-343,  347,  348-349,  356, 
496,  532,  592  (note),  618;  reception 
of,  365-367;  Wagner's  defense  of, 
367-369;  Ritschl  and,  369-371,  373 

Bismarck,  Otto  Eduard  Leopold, 
Prince  von,  277,  357,  386,  458,  570; 
and  Hohenlohe,  49  (note),  650;  and 
Wagner,  72  (note),  73  (note),  200, 
272  (note),  275-276,  542,  598,  599, 
630,  645;  Billow  on,  113,  644;  and 
Bayreuth,  263,  384-385,  416,  529; 
and  Pranco-PrussiaB  War,  269; 
Wagner  sends  To  the  German  Army 
before  Paris  to,  275-276;  congratu- 
lates Wagner  on  his  musical  victory 
in  Paris,  275-276;  interview  with 
Wagner,  302;  and  Countess  von 
Schleinitz,  303  (note) ;  and  the  Jews, 
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Bismarck  (continued) 

598;  monument  to,  642,  643,  644; 
and  plot  against  Ludwig,  727,  728 

Bizet,  Georges,  on  German  Art  and 
German  Politics,  278  (note);  Nie- 
tzsche on,  522  (note),  538 

Bliicher,  Gebhard  Leberecht  von,  272 
(note) 

Bock,  Emil,  Billow  to,  on  his  principle 
as  a  practical  artist,  149 

BockKn,  Arnold,  625 

Boethius,  Anicius  Manlius  Severinus, 
144 

Bolim,  Gottfried  von,  Pfistermoister 
to,  on  his  resignation,  38  (note) ;  on 
Hohenlohc's  "credulity",  43  (note); 
on  Hohenlohe  and  Sohanzenbach, 
50  (note) ;  on  Ludwig's  visit  to  Bay- 
reuth, 479  (note);  on  Biirkcl,  577 

Boicldieu,  Francois,  435 

Boito,  Arrigo,  454;  translates  Rienzi, 
182;  translates  tsohcngrin,  314; 
Wagner  to,  on  German  and  Italian 
music,  314 

Bologna,  Lohengrin  in,  313-314;  Wag- 
ner in,  541 

Bombastes  Furioso  (Rhodes),  720 

Bombard,  Minister  of  Justice,  43; 
Bohm  on,  43  (note) ;  Ludwig  to,  on 
Hohcnlohe,  49  (note) ;  and  Wagner, 
70 

Bonfantini,  and  Mein  Leben,  259,  260 
(note) 

Bonn,  Wagner  in,  380 

Borne,  Ludwig,  on  a  transformation 
curtain,  684  (note) 

Borromcan  Islands,  Wagnox  in,  161 

Botschafter,  90  (note);  Wagner's  Open 
Letter  of  18th  April,  1865,  to,  35, 
145 

Brahms,  Johannoa,  145,  250  (note), 
334  (note),  461;  at  Valkyri*  pre- 
midrc,  267;  and  Wagner,  432-435; 
and  Billow,  713,  714 

Brahmuller,  Billow  on,  250  (note) 

Brandea,  Georg,  596 

Brandt,  FriU,  396,  474,  658,  659 
(note) ;  and  Parsifal,  580,  665,  684 

Brandt,  Karl,  204,  396,  431,  444,  445, 
483,  580,  585,  658;  and  Mtufe*. 
singer*  133;  and  Rhinegold,  207,  208, 
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Brandt,  Karl  (continued) 

209,  211  (note),  212,  216,  217,  218, 
220;  and  Ludwig,  238;  and  Valkyrie, 
238  (note) ;  and  Bayreuth,  303,  307, 
308,  311,  350,  355,  357,  411,  438, 
469,  471,  473,  474,  485,  520  (note); 
Wagner  to,  on  theatre  at  Bayreuth, 
307  (note);  and  Parsifal,  634,  659, 
663,  665;  death  of,  665 

Brandt,  Marianne,  423,  468,  586;  and 
Wagner,  430-431,  467,  660  (note), 
692  (note) ;  to  Liszt,  on  part  of  Wal- 
traute,  43  L;  as  Brangaene,  464-4-65; 
as  Kundry,  659,  660  (note),  677, 
685,  689,  690-691,  692;  Wagner  on, 
690-691,  701  (note) 

Brassin,  Louis,  266  (note);  m  Bay- 
reuth, 515 

Bray-Steinburg,  Count,  as  Minister- 
President  of  Bavaria,  270 

Brenner,  Nietzsche's  pupil,  515 

Breslau,  Ring  in,  683 

Brief  a  aus  Paris,  1830-i83l  (Borne), 
684  (note) 

Brienncratrasse,  Wagner's  house  in,  30, 
45,  49,  108 

BrockhauB,  Clemens,  Cosima  to,  on 
Wagner's  concert  tour,  394 

Brockhaus,  Hermann,  174 

Brockhaus,  Luise,  Wagner  to,  on  Lud- 
wig,  40,  44;  death  of,  423 

Brockhaus,  Ottilie,  visit  of  Wagner 
with,  174-176,  189;  Wagner  to,  on 
Laube,  179;  puts  Wagner  in  touch 
with  Feustel,  310 

Bronsart,  Hans  von,  167,  442-443;  to 
Bulow,  on  Wagner,  443 

"Brown  Book",  entry  id,  on  Schnorr's 
death,  19-20;  on  Cosima's  departure 
from  Triebschen,  64,  108-109;  on 
daughter  Eva,  109;  on  complete 
edition  of  Wagner's  works,  135;  on 
comedy  about  Luther,  159-160; 
poem  to  Ludwig  in,  264;  on  Sieg- 
fried's Idyll,  717-719 

Browning,  Robert,  and  Wagner,  556- 
557 

Brach,  Max,  250  (note) 

Bruckner,  Anton,  461;  dedicates  Third 
Symphony  to  Wagner,  402-403 

Bruckner,  Gotthold,  a»d  scenery  for 


Bruckner,  Gotthold  (continued) 
Ring,  411, 431, 438, 473;  and  scenery 
for  Parsifal,  634,  687 

Bruckner,  Max,  and  scenery  for  Ring, 
411,  431,  438,  473;  and  scenery  for 
Parsifal  634,  687 

Briickwald,  Otto,  and  Bayreuth,  355, 
357 

Brunswick,  Wagner  in,  443;  Ring  in, 
582 

Brussels,  Lohengrin  in,  249,  266  (note) 

Buch,  Marie  von:  see  Schleinitz,  Marie, 
Countess  von 

Bucher,  Lothar,  386 

Budapest  Philharmonic,  gives  concert 
for  Bayreuth,  355 

Bxilow,  Blandine  von:  see  Gravina, 
Blandine,  Countess 

Billow,  Cosima  von:  see  Wagner, 
Cosima 

Billow,  Daniela  von:  see  Thode, 
Daniela 

Billow,  Frau  von,  mother  of  Hans,  185 

Biilow,  Hans  von,  8,  26,  28,  93,  108, 
210,  212,  237,  253,  296  (note),  303, 
308,  361,  423,  439  (note),  555;  at 
Triebschen,  3;  Wagner  to,  on  Nu- 
remberg, 6;  and  Malvina  Schnorr, 
10,  14;  to  conduct  Lohengrin  in 
Paris,  10;  in  Basel,  10,  46;  to  Pohl, 
on  Tristan,  17  (note);  Wagner  on 
sufferings  of,  27,  32,  156;  returns  to 
Munich,  32;  and  1865  performances 
of  Tristan,  35,  36  (note) ;  to  be  head 
of  Music  School,  39,  47,  62,  89; 
Wagner  to  stay  with,  in  Munich,  45; 
to  have  charge  of  Wagner  produc- 
tions in  Munich,  45-46 ;  and  relations 
with  Wagner,  46-48,  49,  51  et  seq., 
71,  113, 114-115,  136,  138-139, 149, 
162-163,  165,  177,  182,  193,  229; 
and  Cosima,  47,  48,  51,  52,  250-251; 
thought  a  Prussian  spy,  47;  enemies 
of,  47;  and  production  of  Meister- 
singer,  47,  118;  as  "Prussian  noble- 
man", 47,  50;  and  Bavarian  decora- 
tion, 47-48;  and  Ludwig,  47-48,  50, 
51,  52,  61,  62,  64-65,  71,  83;  in  Zu- 
rich, 50;  and  Dufflipp,  50;  Wagner  to 
Ludwig  on,  50-51;  to  DiiflOipp,  re- 
fusing Ludwig's  offers,  51;  to  Raff, 
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Billow,  Hans  von  (continued) 
on  settling  in  Basel,  51;  and  the 
triangle,  52,  53,  63  etseq.,  109  etseq., 
115,  136,  156,  160-161,  184-187, 
192-195;  to  Raff,  .on  Bavarian 
politics,  52,  61;  in  Basel,  53,  62;  in 
Munich,  59,  109-110,  148-149,  167; 
to  conduct  Lohengrin  and  Meister- 
singer,  59;  to  Draeseke,  on  return  to 
Munich,  59;  and  Putlitz,  60;  and 
Dufflipp,  60,  61;  and  W.  Schmitt, 
60  (note) ;  appointed  Royal  Kapell- 
meister, 62;  and  performances  of 
Lohengrin  and  Tannhduser  at  Court 
Theatre,  62,  64-65,  75-80,  84-85; 
and  Music  School,  65,  156;  and 
singers  of  model  performance  of 
Lohengrin,  79-80;  to  Fran  Bertram- 
Meyer,  79-80;  in  Paris,  judging 
army  hands,  84;  in  St.  Moritz,  85, 
109;  Wagner  to,  on  model  perform- 
ance of  Tannhduser,  85 ;  to  Pohl,  on 
music  journal,  89;  and  Siiddeiitsche. 
Presse,  94;  conducts  Lohengrin, 
109;  ill  health  of,  110;  Liszt  and, 
110;  to  Bechstein,  on  becoming 
a  Swiss  national,  113;  and  dispo- 
sition of  players  in  orchestra,  115; 
and  breach  with  Wagner,  1 15 ;  merits 
of,  as  operatic  conductor,  115-116; 
on  the  music-drama,  1.16  (note);  on 
Tristan,  116  (note),  195;  and  Per- 
fall,  122,  149,  151,  167;  and  re- 
hearsals of  Meistersinger,  136;  and 
music  to  Julius  Caesar,  138;  and 
Weissheimer,  138;  to  Pohl,  on  Wag- 
ner and  Weissheimer,  139;  to  DufT- 
lipp,  on  Court  Theatre  orchestra, 
140  (note) ;  on  Wagner  and  Ludwig 
at  Meistersinger  premiere,  142;  Wag- 
ner to,  on  Laubo,  143;  to  Emil 
Bock,  on  his  principle  us  a  practical 
artist,  149;  and  Cosima  crisis,  153 
et  seq.;  may  resign  as  Kapellmeister, 
153;  at  Wiesbaden,  160,  168;  and 
Cosima- Wagner  Italian  journey, 
163,  165,  169;  Du  Moulin  Eckart 
on,  in  Cosima  crisis,  163-164,  165; 
and  pistol-shooting  story,  163-164, 
168;  to  Countess  de  Charnac6,  on 
Cosima  and  Wagner,  164,  165,  171, 
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Blilow,  Hans  von  (continued) 

188  (note),  193;  opposed  to  divorce, 
166-168;  and  Pasdeloup,  167;  to  UU- 
mann,  on  performances  of  Wagner, 
167;  to  Raff,  on  concern  with  music, 
167;  and  love  of  gambling,  168;  to 
Carl  Bechstein,  on  Cosimu's  health, 
169,  170,  171;  Cosima  leaves  for 
good,  177;  to  Pohl,  on  Judaism  in 
Music,  179-180;  to  RaiF,  on  Judaism 
in  Music,  180;  antiscmitiszn  of,  180 
(note),  642,  643  (note);  to  Jessie 
Laussot,  on  Wagner's  brochures, 
181;  on  Cosima  at  Versailles,  184- 
187;  Coftima  to,  asking  legal  separa- 
tion, 192, 193- 1 94;  resigns  as  Kapell- 
meister, 192,  195,  203;  to  Wagner, 
saying  farewell,  193;  to  Cosima, 
agreeing  on  separation,  194-195;  on 
divorce,  195;  to  Carl  Bechstein,  on 
Tristan,  195  (note);  to  .Ludwig,  on 
his  resignation,  203;  Dufllipp  to,  to 
conduct  Rhinrgold,  217 ';  declines 
Lud wig's  invitation,  217;  Duftlipp 
to,  on  removal  of  Kichter,  23  L 
(note),  238  (note),  247-248;  and 
Valkyrie,  247-248;  refuses  to  return 
to  Munich,  248;  recommends  Klind- 
worth  to  conduct  Valkyrie,  248; 
settles  in  Florence,  250;  and  Jessie 
Laussot,  250;  improved  health  of, 
250-251;  to  Huff,  on  Italy,  250 
(note);  divorce*  Castnw,  251,  290 
(note);  Klindworth  to,  on  Gosirna 
and  Wagner,  251;  on  Countess 
Schlcinitos,  303  (note);  and  Nie- 
Izsdus  323-324.,  538;  and  Tht  Birth 
of  Tragedy,  323,  371;  to  Nietzsche, 
on  his  music,  324;  Brontturt  toT  on 
Wagner,  443;  not  at  Bayreuth,  490; 
and  Oast,  538;  warns  Wagner 
against  London  tour,  555;  to  Co- 
sima,  on  Parsifal,  588  58<);  and 
Joseph  Rubinstein,  622;  and  money 
for  Bayrouth,  641-645;  to  Wobsogon, 
on  his  recitals  for  benefit  of  Bay- 
tenth,  641-642,  643,  644,  645,  647, 
648;  appointed  Kapellmeister  of 
Meiningen*  642;  tugns  Footer's 
petition  against  Jews,  642;  and 
statue  of  Wagner,  642, 643, 644, 645, 
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Bulow,  Hans  von  (continued) 

647;  to  Klindworth,  on  his  recitals 
for  Bayreuth,  643,  644,  645;  and 
Parsifal,  643,  644;  to  Bechstein,  on 
his  recitals  for  Bayreuth,  644;  to 
Marie  Schanzer,  on  his  recitals  for 
Bayrculh,  644;  and  Wagner's  adop- 
tion of  his  children,  615-648;  and 
Daniela,  646,  647;  and  Blandine, 
646,  647;  and  Isolde,  646-647;  first 
meeting  of,  with  Goshna,  in  eleven 
years,  647;  Liszt  on  health  of,  648; 
to  his  agent,  on  Berlin  performances 
of  Ring,  648-649;  to  C.  A.  Barry,  on 
Berlin  Ring,  649;  marries  Marie 
Schunxer,  694  (note) ;  and  Wagner's 
death,  713-714;  and  Brahms,  713, 
714;  to  Cosima,  that  she  must  live, 
714 

Biilow,  Isolde  von:  see  Beidler,  Isolde 

Billow,  Marie  von,  Biilow  to,  on  his 
recitals  for  Bayreuth,  644;  marriage 
of,  694  (note);  to  her  mother,  on 
Biilow's  reaction  to  Wagner's  death, 
713-714 

Bungert,  August,  Nietzsche  on,  535- 
536 

BurgvStaller,  Alois,  489 

Burkel,  Betty,  Gotdma's  maid,  711 

Biirkcl,  Ludwxg  von,  636,  678,  715; 
succeeds  Diifflipp,  576-577;  and 
Wagner,  576-577,  579,  622;  and 
Bayreuth  contract  of  1878,  579,  608, 
613;  and  Bayreuth  "protectorate", 
611;  Ludwig  to,  granting  Wagner  a 
rent  allowance,  627;  tells  Ludwig  of 
Wagner's  death,  713 

Burne-Jones,  Edward,  and  Wagner, 
556-557  (note);  on  Parsifal,  557 
(note) 

Burne-Jones,  Georgiana,  556  (note) 

Burnet,  John,  330  (note) 

Burrell,  Mary,  259-260  (note);  buys 
Wagner's  letters  to  Minna,  258 

Butcher,  S.  H.f  338  (note) 

Butler,  E.  M.,  371  (note) 

CALDKR6N  de  la  Barca,  Pedro,  547 
Capelle,  WilhelmT  on  Heraclitus,  330 
Carl,  King  of  Wilrttemberg,  384 
Carl  Alexander,  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- 


Carl  Alexander  (continued} 
Weimar,  417;  Liszt  to,  on  Bayreuth, 
384 

Carlos,  Don,  de  Borbon,  pretender  to 
Spanish  throne,  709 

Carmen  (Bizet),  461,  522  (note); 
Nietzsche  on,  535 

Case  of  Wagner,  The  (Nietzsche),  326- 
327,  332,  390-391,  522  (note),  538, 
545,  593,  596 

Cendrillon  (Isouard),  435 

Centennial  March,  475-476,  542,  557 

Chamberlain,  Eva  (n6e  Wagner),  164 
(note),  177,  184,  666  (note);  birth 
of,  51,  52,  53,  117  (note),  186;  Wag- 
ner on,  109;  as  Eva  in  mummery, 
304;  as  Norn  in  tab  eau,  621;  and 
Christmas  of  1880,  633,  655;  as 
Flower  Maiden  in  tableau,  655;  in 
the  Palazzo  Vendramin-Calergi,  697 ; 
and  the  Siegfried  Idyll,  719 

Chamberlain,  Houston  Stewart,  on 
Tristan,  34-35;  as  founder  of  Wag- 
nerism  as  a  faith,  103  (note) ;  Cosima 
to,  on  Nietzsche,  524  (note);  to 
Cosima,  on  Nietzsche,  590  (note) 

Chandon,  Paul,  256 

Charnac6,  Countess  Claire  de,  sister  of 
Cosima,  164,  169,  170,  177,  185; 
Biilow  to,  on  Cosima  and  Wagner, 
164,  165, 171, 188  (note),  193;  Wag- 
ner to,  on  Cosima,  170,  172;  at 
Triebschen,  184 

Chaudon,  in  Wagner's  London  con- 
certs, 556 

Chevillard,  Pierre  Alexandre  Francois, 
198  (note) 

Chorley,  Henry  K,  at  Rhinegold  pre- 
mi&re,  210 

Christus  (Liszt),  379,  396 

Cid,  Der  (Cornelius),  and  Wagner, 
65-66 

Cleisthenes,  528 

Cleon,  528 

Coburg,  Wagner  in,  438 

Colbain,  member  of  Maurin-Chevil- 
lard  String  Quartet,  198  (note) 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  241 

Cologne,  380;  Ring  in,  582 

Contini,  Count,  founder  of  Liceo  Bene- 
detto Marcello,  707 
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Corellius  Rufus,  319 

Cornelius,  Carl  Maria,  on  Wagner- 
Bulow-Cosima,  63 

Cornelius,  Franz,  66  (note) 

Cornelius,  Peter,  and  Malvina  Schnorr, 
29-30  (note) ;  and  Wagner,  53-54, 65- 
66  (note),  122, 136, 145, 158-159, 331 
(note) ;  and  Rockel,  54;  and  Schmitt, 
60  (note);  and  Music  School,  61,  65; 
on  Wagner-BUlow-Cosima,  63;  and 
Ludwig,  65;  to  Gille,  65  (note), 
66  (note);  and  Der  Cid,  65-66 
(note);  and  Weissheimer,  138;  on 
Meister  singer,  144;  on  German  Art 
and  Richard  Wagner,  145;  at  Trieb- 
schen,  158;  to  Hestermann,  on 
Triebschen,  158-159;  to  his  wife,  on 
Wagner  at  Triebschen,  159;  to  He- 
stermann, on  Billow  and  Cosima, 
160-161;  on  Rhinegold,  234,  235;  at 
Bayreuth,  358;  composes  new  text 
for  Beim  Antriit  des  neuen  Jahres, 
395-396;  death  of,  423 

Cornelius,  Peter  von,  painter,  431 

Corsara,  Mme,  with  the  Wagners  in 
Venice,  697 

Cox  and  Box,  13  (note) 

Crusius,  on  Rohde,  344  (note),  373 
(note) 

CuU$  of  the  Greek  States,  The  (Farnell), 
349  (note) 

Cyriax,  at  first  performances  of  Par- 
sifal, 693 

DAFFNBR,  Hugo,  522  (note) 
Dahn,  Felix,  and  Wagner,  405-406 
Daily  Telegraph  (London),  475  (note), 

505 

Dame  blanche,  La  (Boleldieu),  435 
Damrosch,  Leopold,  in  Bayreuth,  515 
Danckelmann,  Count,  in  Bayreuth,  515 
Dangl,  Frau,  40 

Dannreuther,  Edward,  475  (note),  505, 
513,   514;  on  Wagner,   in   Grove** 
Dictionary,  555  (note) ;  with  Wagner 
in  London,  556 ;  at  first  performances 
of  Parsifal,  693 
Dante  Alighieri,  544,  666 
Darmstadt,  Wagner  in,  303,  308t  355, 
380;  offers  to  build  theatre  for  Wag- 
ner, 309 


De  Augmentis  Scientiarum  (Bacon),  74 

(note) 

De  Musica  (Boethius),  144 
De  Sanctis,  Cesare,  272  (note) 
Debussy,  Claude,  313 
Deinet,  Anna,  in  first  performance  of 

Valkyrie,  267 

Delbruck,  Rudolf  von,  386,  458 
Dessau,  Meistersinger  in,  134  (note); 

Wagner  in,  380,  381,  432 
Dessoff,  Felix  Otto,  459  (note),  583 
Destiny  of  Opera,  The  (Wugner),  274, 

281,  301,  303,  304 
Deutsche  Zeitang,  145 

Deutsches  Volksthum  (Jahn),  96  (note), 

97,  98-99 

Deutschtum,  of  Wagner,  104 
Devriorit,  Eduard,  attacked  by  Wag- 
ner, 180-181 
Devrient  and  his  Style,  Herr  Edaard 

(Wagner),  180-181 
Diener,  Franz,  as  Siegfried,  429 
Dicta,  Sophie,  as  Ortrud,  78;  in  Mei- 

stersinyer,  132 
Dingektedt,  Wagner  to,  on  Der  Cid, 

66  (note) 
Dionysian  Outlook,   The  (Nietzsche), 

320 
Dithyramb,  Tragedy  and  Comedy  (Pick- 

ard-Gambrid#o)»  &W  (note) 
Doeberl,  Michael,  39  (note),  41  (note) 
Docpler,  Carl  Kmil,  and  costumes  for 

Xing,  431,  445,  469,  473,  474 
Doll,  and  Meistersinger  scenery,  132; 

and  Siegfried,  582 
Dollinger,  Ignaz  von,  262 
Don  Gfomnni  (Mozart),  528 
DonhofT,  Countess,  Wagner's  friend, 

358,  378,  450 
Darn,  Heinrich,  196,  301 
Dove,  Alfred,  388-389 
Draeseke,  Felix,  Bulow  to,  on  return 

to  Munich,  59;  on  Wagner,  139 
Drenden,  Wagner  in,  20,  301,  385-386, 

(560;  Meistersinfler  in,   134  (note); 

Rhinegold  in,  235;  opera  house  in, 

307 
DuffUpp,  74,  81,  157,  172,  181  (note), 

235,  246,  251   (note),  274  (note), 

282,  315,   382,  405,  482,   S52;   to 
BUlow,    17    (note);   and   Mdvina 
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Diifflipp  (continued) 
Schnorr,  32;  Ludwig  to,  on  Wagner 
and  Malvina,  33,  34,  99,  120;  sent 
by  Ludwig  to  Wagner  and  Billow, 
50;  Billow  to,  rejecting  Ludwig's 
offers,  51,  52;  as  organizer  of 
"cabal"  against  Wagner,  59-62,  71, 
81,  82;  Wagner  to,  on  presence  on 
Ludwig's  birthday,  67;  to  Wagner, 
asking  his  presence,  67;  Ludwig  to, 
on  rehearsal  of  Lohengrin,  78-79; 
and  Tichatschek,  79;  Wagner  to,  on 
Meistersinger,  86-87;  Wagner  to,  on 
music  journal,  89,  90,  91  (note); 
Wagner  to,  on  Triebschen,  108;  and 
Cosima,  119;  lends  Wagner  money, 
128;  Billow  to,  on  Court  Theatre 
orchestra,  140  (note);  Wagner  to, 
on  Ring  cycle,  155;  and  Fraulein 
Vollmann,  178;  and  Rhinegold,  215 
et  $eq.;  Wagner  to,  on  Rhinegold,  216, 
224-225;  to  Wagner,  to  sanction 
performance,  216,  219;  to  Billow, 
to  conduct  Rhinegold,  217;  Ludwig 
to,  on  Rhinegold  performance,  221, 
222,  223;  Wagner  to,  on  going  to 
Munich  for  rehearsal,  221;  Richter 
to,  on  conducting  Rhinegold,  223; 
refuses  to  hold  rehearsals  for  Wag- 
ner, 224;  Betz  to,  on  leaving  cast 
of  Rhinegold,  225  (note),  227,  231 
(note);  to  Billow,  on  removal  of 
Richter,  231  (note),  238  (note),  247; 
to  Wagner,  on  Ludwig's  stopping  his 
allowance,  187  (note),  236;  informs 
Wagner  of  Ludwig's  stand  on  Val- 
kyrie, 247;  Cosima  to,  on  lack  of 
suitable  conductor,  247;  asks  Billow 
to  conduct  Valkyrie,  247-248;  on 
Wagner's  returning  to  Munich,  284 
(note);  Wagner  to,  on  Bayreuth, 
287,  288,  304,  307-308,  316;  Ludwig 
to,  disapproving  Bayreuth  plan, 
287,  288,  305;  Wagner  to,  on  Sieg- 
fried, 287  (note),  352-353;  on 
Billow's  divorce,  290  (note);  with 
Wagner  in  Augsburg,  300,  304;  to 
Wagner,  on  Bayreuth,  304,  305,  308; 
and  Ludwig's  desire  to  abdicate, 
306;  asks  Wagner  for  Siegfried 
score,  316,  352;  Wagner  to,  asking 


Diifflipp  (continued) 
for  Ludwig's  guarantee,  398-399; 
to  Wagner,  on  Ludwig's  refusal, 
399;  Eisenhart  to,  on  Ludwig  and 
Bayreuth,  399;  to  Wagner,  on 
Ludwig's  contract  with  Bayreuth 
Committee,  413,  415,  418-419; 
Wagner  to,  on  amending  the  con- 
tract, 413-415,  418-419;  Wagner  to, 
on  petition  to  Reichstag  for  a  loan, 
416;  Wagner  to,  on  seating  arrange- 
ments at  Bayreuth,  416-417 ;  Wagner 
to,  offering  to  play  excerpts  from  Got- 
terddmmerung  for  Ludwig,  441-442; 
to  Wagner,  on  Munich  performance 
of  Tristan,  442 ;  Wagner  to,  on  Ba- 
varian government  taking  over  Bay- 
reuth, 549,  567;  at  Wahnfried,  549- 
550;  on  production  of  Ring  in  Leip- 
zig, 553-554;  to  Wagner,  on  Munich 
performances  of  Ring,  559;  to  Lud- 
wig, on  Wagner's  financial  diffi- 
culties, 567-568,  575;  Wagner  to,  on 
Munich  performances  of  Ring,  570; 
resigns  office,.  576,  577 

Dumas,  Alexandre,  fils,  313 

Du  Moulin  Eckart,  Richard,  Baron, 
318  (note) ;  on  Liszt's  visit  to  Trieb- 
schen, 112-113;  on  Wagner's  sketch 
for  a  comedy  about  Luther,  160;  on 
Biilow-Cosima  crisis,  163-164,  165, 
168,  169,  184-185,  187,  194  (note); 
on  Nietzsche  and  Wagner,  192,  326; 
on  Wagner  and  Bismarck,  200;  on 
the  Ring,  244  (note) ;  on  Cosima  and 
Nietzsche,  260,  322-323,  325,  326, 
328  (note),  546-547;  on  Bayreuth, 
263-264,  305;  on  Kaisermarsch,  277 
(note);  on  Siegfried,  300,  354;  on 
Ludwig's  "madness",  319;  on  Nie- 
tzsche at  Triebschen,  320-321;  on 
Billow  and  Bayreuth,  490;  on  Lina 
Ramann's  biography  of  Liszt,  632; 
on  Wagner-Levi  dispute,  637  (note) 

Duparc,  at  Triebschen,  270  (note) 

Diirer,  Albrecht,*76 

EBERUE,  and  Tristan,  17  (note);  con- 
sidered as  conductor  of  Valkyrie, 
247 

Ecce  Homo  (Nietzsche),  323,  356,  491, 
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Ecce  Homo  (continued) 

498-499,  515,  521,  522  (note),  527, 

538  (note),  587 
Echter,  Michael,  420 
Eckert,  Karl,  196,  464,  515 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales  (later  Ed- 
ward VII),  558;  at  performances  of 

Ring  in  London,  673 
Eggert,  onBayreuth  Press,  658  (note), 

693 

Egmont  overture  (Beethoven),  538 
Eichheim,  Fraulein,  in  Valkyrie,  267 
Eilers,  Albert,  as  Fasolt,  445,  452,  471, 

472,  478 
Eine  KapUulation  (Wagner),  277-279, 

280,  325,  651 
Eihsame  Nietzsche,  Der  (Forstcr-Nie- 

tzsche),  498,  518,  519 
Eisenach,  Ludwig  at,  68 
Eisenhart,  Wagner  on,  62,  71;  to  Diiff- 

lipp,  on  Ludwig  and  Bayreuth,  399 
Eiscr,    Otto,    on    Nietzsche's   sanity, 

590 

Elgar,  Edward,  454 
Eliot,  George  (Mary  Ann  Evans),  and 

Wagner,  556 
Elisabeth,   Archduchess   of  Bavaria, 

483 
Elisabeth,  Empress  of  Austria,  56,  57 

(note) 
Elliott  and  Fry,  Wagner  photographed 

by,  557 

Ellis,  Ashton,  275  (note*,) 
Empedocles  (Nietzsche),  348  (note) 
Ems,  Wagner  in,  565 
Engcl,   Carl,   on  Newman's   Life  of 

Richard  Wagner,  720-729 
Engel,  Erich,  76  (note),  474  (note) 
Engelmann,  Nietzsche  to,  on  The  Birth 

of  Tragedy,  340,  343 
Entwickelungsgeschichte  Bayerns  (Doe- 

berl),  39  (note) 
Eremitage,  Bayreuth,  263 
Ernst,  Duke  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  417 
Erinnerungen   an   R*    Wagner   (Neu- 
mann), 656  (note) 

Esser,  Heinrich,  267   (note);  recom- 
mends Richter  to  Wagner,  H6;  on 

Judaism  in  Music,  180 
Eugenie,  Empress  of  the  French,  58 
(note),  272  (note) 


Euler,  Carl,  96  (note),  97  (note),  99 

(note) 

Euripides,  261,  370  (note),  527,  528 
Exter,  Fraulein,  in  Wagner's  London 

concerts,  556 

FACCIO,  Franco,  Verdi  to,  on  singers  in 
Otello,  676 

Faido,  Wagner  and  Cosima  in,  168, 169 

Falk,  Adalbert,  458 

Fall  Wagner,  Der  (Nietzsche) :  see  Case 
of  Wagner,  The 

Fantaisie,  Bayreuth,  Wagner  at  the, 
355,  356,  358 

Farnell,  L.  R.,  349  (note) 

Faure,  Gabriel,  on  Wagner's  death, 
697  (note) 

Faust  (GJoethe),  95,  262  (note),  297 
(note),  681 

Faust  Overture,  302 

Ferry,  Julos,  650 

Feustel,  Fricdrich,  258,  309,  377,  384, 
405,  608,  627;  Wagner  and,  310,  351, 
443,  559;  and  Bayreuth,  310,  312, 
359,  360  385,  393,  397,  398,  3W, 
404,  409,  413,  476,  540,  5-12,  548, 
550,  552,  565;  on  Ludwig's  ^mad- 
ness", 319;  Wagnor  to,  on  his  Lm- 
ilon  concerto,  558,  559  (note);  and 
Perfull,  575  -576,  579;  to  Comma,  on 
Wagner's  royalties,  576;  Wagiuv  to, 
on  successful  liquidation  of  Bay- 
reuth debt,  57<>  r>a<);  Billow  and, 
641;  last  tributes  of,  to  Wagner,  715; 
as  pallbearer  for  Wagner,  716 

Fidelia  (Beethoven),  528 

Final  Report  on  the.  Fates  and  (lircum~ 
stances  that  attended  (he  Kxendion  of 
the  Stone-FtstiMtrPlay  *Th*  Nibe- 
lunffs  King*  down  to  tfie  Founding  of 
the  Waftner-tfofiiHiext  281  (note) 

Fischer,  Kmil,  as  Kothner,  147;  as  Al- 
berioh,  228 

Fischer,  Frans,  421  (note);  in  Bay- 
retith,  470;  and  Wanner***  c^onc^rts 
in  Unulcm,  555;  ami  ^om/ai,  685 

Flying  Dtitchman*  in  Berlin,  15 L;  in 
Italy,  159;  in  Sehwerin,  3B6;  in  Bay- 
reutli,  570,  700;  in  Munich,  629; 
Wagner  plaiw  to  recast  in  one  act, 
629 
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Forster,  August,  658;  and  Leipzig 
Opera,  550;  and  production  of  Ring 
in  Leipzig,  551-553,  554,  559,  560- 
564;  Wagner  to,  on  Seidl,  583 

Forster,  Bernhard,  and  petition  to 
Reichstag  against  Jews,  626,  642; 
and  Elisabeth  Nietzsche,  626 

Forster-Nietzsche,  Elisabeth,  334 
(note) ;  Wagner  to,  on  Nietzsche,  192 ; 
on  Triebschen,  253-254;  on  Wagner 
and  Nietzsche,  261,  321,  340-341, 
342-343,  393, 426,  432-435,  491-496, 
498-521, 522  (note),  524  (note),  591- 
592, 689  (note) ;  on  Parsifal  325, 545, 
588  (note);  marriage  of,  331  (note), 
626;  on  The  Birth  of  Tragedy,  340- 
341,  342-343 ;  on  Nietzsche  and  Bay- 
reuth,  341,  393,  400,  498-521,  522 
(note),  525,  527,  530,  531  (note), 
534  (note);  at  Wahnfried,  440;  on 
Cosima  and  Wagner,  440;  on  Richard 
Wagner  in  Bayreuth,  491-496;  Nie- 
tzsche's letters  to,  499-516,  517, 
520-522;  Nietzsche  to,  on  Parsifal 
Prelude,  544-545;  on  Nietzsche's 
insanity,  590  (note) ;  on  Nietzsche's 
influence  '  on  Siegfried,  594-595 
(note) ;  at  first  performance  of  Par- 
sifal, 687,  689  (note);  Nietzsche  to, 
on  going  to  Bayreuth,  688 

Foggia,  Wagner  in,  664 

Forman,  Alfred,  translates  Ring  into 
English,  £75  (note),  481  (note) 

Forman,  W.  Courthope,  on  "  stage 
fauna"  for  the  Ring,  475  (note), 
505 

Fouqu6:  see  La  Motte-FouquS,  Baron 
Friedrich  Heinrich  Karl  de 

France,  Wagner  on  culture  of,  95,  98, 
101,  106,  270-271,  313,  314;  at  war 
with  Prussia,  98,  269-272;  and 
Frobel's  programme  for  Germany, 
105 

Franck,  director  of  Drury  Lane,  pre- 
sents Tristan  and  Meistersinger,  672 

Francko,  Hermann,  and  Wagner's  con- 
certs in  London,  555 

Franco-Prussian  War,  196,  269-272 

Frank,  Reichsmioister,  on  Hitler,  103 
(note) 

Frankfort,  Wagner  in,  303,  380 


Frantz,  Konstantin,  and  Wagner,  95; 
Opera  and  Drama  dedicated  to,  134; 
Wagner  to,  on  his  hard  life,  177; 
Wagner  to,  on  Germany  and  bar- 
barism, 599-600 

Frederick  the  Great,  Kong  of  Prussia, 
263 

Fremdling,  Der  (Vogl),  406  (note) 

French  Revolution,  Wagner  on,  121 
(note) 

Fricke,  August,  and  cabal  against 
Berlin  Ring,  586 

Fricke,  Richard,  and  staging  of  Ring 
in  Bayreuth,  234,  432,  444r-445,  453, 
456,  469,  471,  472,  473,  474-475, 
476,  477,  480,  513,  514,  520  (note); 
as  Alberich,  479-480 

Friedrich  I,  Duke  of  Anhalt-Dessau, 
417 

Friedrich  I,  Grand  Duke  of  Baden, 
417;  Wagner  asks  aid  of,  for  Bay- 
reuth, 407,  408 

Friedrich  II,  Holy  Roman  Emperor, 
664 

Friedrich,  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia, 
and  Ludwig,  129 

Friedrich,  Margrave  of  Bayreuth, 
263 

Friedrich  Franz  II,  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  102,  385, 
417 

Frobel,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  August,  90 
(note) 

Frobel,  Julius,  Ludwig  on,  33,  99;  and 
Wagner,  90-94,  102-107,  119-120, 
122,  123,  127,  269;  and  Ludwig,  90- 
92,  93,  122,  123,  127;  on  Bavaria, 
90-91,  94,  105;  on  Germany,  90,  94, 
104-105 ;  in  Munich,  91 ;  and  Hohen- 
lohe,  91-92;  on  Wagner's  relations 
with  Ludwig,  91  (note) ;  as  editor  of 
Suddeutsche  Presse,  92  et  seq.;  Wag- 
ner to,  on  Siiddeutsche  Presse,  92-93, 
94,  102-103;  on  Wagner's  articles 
on  German  art,  102,  106-107;  Co- 
sima and,  102,  103,  104,  119-120, 
122, 126;  Allgemeine  Zeitung  on,  105; 
on  Meistersinger,  142-143 

Frohliche  Wissenschaft,  Die  (Nie- 
tzsche) :  see  pay  Science,  The 

Fuchs,  as  Klingsor,  685,  691 

i  ] 
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Fuchs,  Carl,  and  Nietzsche,  428  (note) ; 

Nietzsche    to,    on   Bayrcuth,    494, 

495;   Nietzsche  to,   on  Bizet,   522 

(note) 

Fuhrerprincip,  103  (note) 
Future  of  our  Educational  Institutions, 

The  (Nietzsche),  371 

GANGI,  Prince,  Wagner's  host  in  Pa- 
lermo, 665,  668 

Garcia,  Manuel,  at  Rhinegold  pro- 
mi&re,  210 

Garrick,  David,  467,  619 

Garrigues,  C.  H.  N.,  errors  of,  8 
(note),  10  (note);  on  Malvina 
Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld,  9  (note), 
34  (note);  on  Schnorr's  death,  20 

Garrigues,  Jean  Antoine  Henri,  an- 
cestry of,  9 

Cast,  Peter,  325  (note),  327  (note), 
495,  521  (note),  522  (note),  597 
(note),  687;  Nietzsche  to,  on  Wag- 
ner, 356,  593-595;  on  The  Birth  of 
Tragedy,  372;  on  Richard  Wagner  in 
Bayreuth,  496,  497  (note) ;  Nietzsche 
and  music  of,  535,  536-537,  538; 
Der  Lowe  von  Venedig  of,  536,  538; 
Nietzsche  to,  on  Parsifal*  544; 
Nietzsche  to,  on  Human,  Ail-too 
Human,  592-593;  Nietzsche  to,  on 
The  Case  of  Wagner,  596;  Lcvi  on, 
709 

Cast,  der  Mensch*  der  Kunstler,  der 
Gelehrte,  Peter  (Gota),  537  (note) 

Gauch,  Dr.,  on  the  Nordic  man,  97 

(note) 

Gautier,  Judith,  204,  266  (note); 
Wagner  to,  inviting  her  to  Trieb- 
schen,  208  (note);  on  Rhinegold  af- 
fair, 230-231  (note);  on  Perfall,  231 
(note);  articles  of,  on  Wagner,  255; 
at  Triebschen,  255-258,  270;  to  U 
Rappel,  on  Wagner  at  Triebschen, 
256-257;  Wagner 's  and  Cosima's 
letters  to,  2S7  (note),  606,  607;  at 
Valkyrie  premiere,  268;  and  Bay- 
reuth,  281;  Wagner  in  love  with, 
544,  605-607 

Gautier,  Thfcophile,  58  (note),  255, 256 
Gay  Science,  The  (Nietzsche),  346-347, 
707 
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Gedanken  und  Einfdlle  (Heine),  330 
(note) 

Genelli,  Bonaventura,  395,  396 

Genoa,  Wagner  in,  161 

George,  Prince,  of  Prussia,  386;  as  a 
patron  of  Bayreuth,  417 

George,  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  417 

George,  Prince  of  Saxony,  351,  352 

Geplanten  Auffiihnmgen  des  Nibe- 
lungenringes  auf  der  Berliner  KgL 
Opernbuhne,  Die  (Laszlo),  586  (note) 

German  Academy,  Wagner's  plan 
for,  6 

German  Art  and  German  Politics  (Wag- 
ner), 94-96,  100  et  seq.,  119-122, 
126,  239  (note) ;  issued  tut  book,  134; 
Bizet  on,  278  (note) 

German  Art  and  Richard  Wagner  (Cor- 
nelius), 145 

German  Bund,  72,  105 

German  Fatherland,  The,  (Wagner),  275 

Germany,  Wagner  on,  3,  55,  69-70,  72, 
92-93,  94-96,  98,  9<>r  104,  126,  147, 
200-201,  270-272,  275-277,  598- 
601,  616-618;  Lud wig's  ix>litical 
duty  to,  5-6;  Lxidwig,  on  spirit  of, 
39-40;  Ludwig  us  "redeemer"  of, 
40,  44;  PruftHum  hegemony  in,  49 
(note);  JLudwig  and,  73-74,  90; 
Frobel  on,  90,  94,  104-105;  AVIet- 
deateche  /Ymv  on,  94;  Juhu  on,  96- 
99;  "mission''  of,  96-97;  Heif-glori- 
fieation  of*  97-98;  France  and,  105 

Geradorff,  494,  505;  Nietowhe  to,  on 
Triebsehen,  356;  in  Baynmth,  358; 
Nietzsche  to,  on  The  ttirth  of 
Tragedy,  371;  NieiasHc*ho  to,  on  of- 
fending Wagner,  389;  NiiitTi^he  to, 
on  going  to  Buyreuth,  389-390,  392, 
494,  495;  NictssHehe  to,  on  his 
4<Mahnruf'\  404;  NieUHcha  tx>,  on 
being  unfroe,  427-428;  Nictaswhc  to, 
on  his  poor  health,  497;  with  Wag- 
ner in  Italy,  622,  623 

Goyer,  GScilic:  *m  AvenuriuB,  Gaeilie 

CJeyor,  Ludwig,  253,  395;  lottery  of,  tx> 
Johanna  Wagner,  260;  as  father  of 
Wagner,  260t  621  (note) 

Giarro,  Wagnor  in,  669 

Gilte,  Carl,  Conaclius  to,  65  (noto),  66 
(note) 


INDEX 


Giulio  Cesare  (Handel),  718 

Glance  at  the  German  Operatic  Stage  of 
Today,  A  (Wagner),  381  (note), 
388 

Glasenapp,  Carl,  312  (note),  406 
(note),  517,  621  (note),  623  (note); 
on  Malvina  Schnorr,  35,  36;  Co- 
sima's  influence  on,  35;  Forges  on, 
103  (note);  on  Wagner's  butterfly 
collection,  118;  on  Wagner's  articles 
in  Suddeutsche  Presse,  121  (note) ;  on 
Weissheimer,  138;  on  premiere  of 
Meistersinger,  142  (note) ;  on  Laube's 
attack  on  Wagner,  144,  145;  on 
Dresden  production  of  Meistersinger, 
150;  on  Berlin  production  of  Lohen- 
grin, 196;  on  Maurin-Chevillard 
String  Quartet,  198;  on  financing  of 
Bayreuth,  385 ;  on  Ludwig's  visit  to 
Bayreuth,  479  (note) ;  on  Nietzsche 
and  Wagner,  505,  513,  514,  515,  517 
(note);  on  Wagner's  London  con- 
certs, 555  (note),  556  (note),  557 
(note);  on  Burkel,  576-577,  579;  on 
Bayreuth  contract  of  1878,  579;  on 
Wagner's  conversation,  620;  on 
Wagner  and  Malwida  von  Meysen- 
bug,  625;  on  Wagner  conducting 
Parsifal  Prelude,  630;  on  Wagner 
and  Levi,  636,  637  (note);  on  Wag- 
ner and  Joukowsky,  639  (note) ;  on 
Billow's  gift  to  Bayreuth,  645;  on 
Wagner's  intellectual  powers,  654- 
655  (note);  on  Wagner  and  Neu- 
mann, 656-657;  on  Wagner  and 
Shakespeare,  666;  on  Renoir's  sketch 
of  Wagner,  668;  on  Parsifal,  685 
(note),  692  (note);  on  Wagner's 
death,  711  (note);  on  Wagner's 
death  mask,  714r-715  (note) 

Glatz,  Franz,  as  Siegfried,  429,  441 

Glocken  des  Strassburger  Mwisters,  Die 
(Liszt) :  see  Bells  of  Strassburg 

Gluck,  Christoph  Willibald,  381 

Gobineau,  Count  Joseph  Arthur  de, 
571;  and  friendship  with  Wagner, 
541,  628,  653-655,  664,  681-682;  on 
the  Ring,  654;  and  Wagner's  last 
birthday  celebration,  681;  death  of, 
682,  707;  Wagner  on  La  Renaissance 
of,  709 


Goethe,  Johann  Wolfgang  von,  253, 
262,  330,  371,  454,  600  (note),  681; 
on  Greek  ideal  and  German  spirit, 
95;  on  invisible  orchestra,  446 
(note) ;  Schiller  to,  on  Christian  re- 
ligion, 616 

Goldmark,  Karl,  461,  462;  Nietzsche 
on,  538 

Golther,  Wolfgang,  446  (note) 

Gotterdammerung,  17,  115,  306,  311, 
441,  443,  445,  448,  452,  475  (note), 
484,  585;  Ludwig  on,  238,  279; 
Wagner  at  work  on,  240-241,  243, 
279,  286,  287,  288,  299,  315,  352, 
377,  402,  425,  432,  435,  436;  dates 
of  composition  of,  283;  Wagner 
reads,  386;  completion  of,  436;  re- 
hearsals of,  469,  472,  480,  482,  504, 
506,  509,  514,  515  (note),  517,  520, 
521;  text  of,  480-482;  first  perform- 
ance of,  487,  488;  in  Bayreuth,  487, 
488,  504,  508;  in  Munich,  559,  560, 
561,  569,  582;  in  Leipzig,  561,  563, 
582-583;  in  Vienna,  582;  in  Berlin, 
652,  653;  in  London,  671 

Gotthelf,  Wagner's  lawyer,  15 

Gotz,  Friedrich,  537  (note) 

Gdtzenddmmenzng  (Nietzsche),  597 

Gounod,  Charles  Francois,  461 

Graber,  Hans,  668  (note) 

Grahn,  Lucille,  and  staging  of  Meister- 
singer,  132;  and  staging  of  Rhine- 
gold,  216,  217 

Grandaur,  Franz,  to  edit  Wagner's 
proposed  music  journal,  89;  and 
Suddeutsche  Presse,  92 

Gravina,  Biagio,  Count,  at  Wagner's 
last  birthday  celebration,  681;  mar- 
ries Blandine  von  Blilow,  694 

Gravina,  Blandine,  Countess  (nee 
Biilow),  63,  85, 117, 164  (note),  176- 
177, 184,  619  (note) ;  as  Elisabeth  in 
mummery,  304;  as  Norn  in  mum- 
mery, 621;  and  Christmas  of  1880, 
633,  655;  and  Bulow,  646,  647;  as 
Flower  Maiden  in  tableau,  655;  en- 
gaged to  Count  Gravina,  681;  mar- 
ries Count  Gravina,  694;  not  at 
Wagner's  funeral,  716  (note) 

Grazia,  Duke  della,  697 

Greece,culture  of,  Wagner  on,93, 95,101 
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Greek  Music  Drama,  The  (Nietzsche), 

260,  320,  325,  375 

Greek  Philosophy  (Burnet),  330  (note) 
Greek  Romance  and  Its  Forerunners, 

The  (Rohde),  325  (note) 
Grein,  Edir,  and  editing  of  Ludwig's 

diary,  630,  631,  722,  723  (note) 
Gretry,  Andr6,  on  invisible  orchestra, 

446  (note) 
Gross,  Adolf  von,  and  Bayreuth,  548, 

550;  with  Wagner  in  V.enice,  708; 

makes  arrangements  for  Wagner's 

departure  from  Venice,  714,  715;  as 

pallbearer  for  Wagner,  716 
Gross  Frau  von,  71.4* 
Grosse,  Julius,  228 
Grossvolk,  Jahn  on,  98-99 
Grove's  Dictionary,  Damireuther's  ar- 
ticle on  Wagner  in,  555  (note) 
Gudden,  Bernard  Aloys  von,  draws  up 

medical  report  on  Ludwig,  728 
Gudehus,  Heinrich,  424,  489,  650;  as 

Parsifal,  464,  677,  678,  685,  689,  691, 

701  (note);  as  Tristan,  660 
Gunlod  (Cornelius),  53, 65;  Wagner  on, 

158 
Gura,  Eugen,  423-424;  Wagner  on, 

438,  439;  as  Gunther,  439,  445,  478, 

489;asDonner,  478 
Cutmann,  Albert,  Billow  to,  on  the 

music-drama,  1 16  (note) ;  on  Billow's 

gambling,  168  (note) 

HAAS,  Otto,  110  (note),  597 

Hacker,  as  Tannhauser,  85 

Hagenbuch,  FruM,  273 

Halfivy,  Daniel,  506  (note) 

Hal6vy,  Jacques  Fromental  filie, 
423 

Half  a  Century  of  Music  in  England 
(Hueffer),  557  (note) 

Hallwachs,  Reinhard,  204;  and  stag- 
ing of  Meisteninger,  133,  136,  151- 
152;  and  Wagner,  148, 149, 151, 152; 
and  staging  of  Rhinegold,  207,  209, 
212,  218,  220,  221,  231  (note) 

Hamburg,  Wagner  in,  386;  Meister- 
singer  in,  386;  Ring  in,  582 

Handel,  George  Frederick,  435;  and 
Giulio  Cesare,  718 

Hanover,  Meistersinger  in,  134  (note); 


Hanover  (continued) 

Wagner  in,  442-443;  Lohengrin  in, 
442 

Hanslick,  Eduard,  84,  143 ;  and  Wag- 
ner, 92,  142,  332,  461,  463;  at  Rhine- 
gold  premiere,  210;  on  Tristan,  357 

Harmonie  et  Mclodie  (Saint-Saens), 
484  (note),  490  (note),  600  (note) 

Hauk,  Minnie,  acquires  Triebsehen, 
357  (note) 

Haupt,  Marie,  as  Freia,  445,  -178 

Hausburg,  Siegfried  Wagner's  tutor, 
697 

Haydn,  Joseph,  24Q,  536 

Heckcl,  Emil,  405,  4-06  (note),  409, 
427,  444,  483;  Wagner  to,  on  Bay- 
reuth, 307  (note);  and  Bayreuth, 
308-309,  311,  400,  403-404,  4-07, 
500,  548,  658;  suggests  that  Wagner 
give  concerts,  311,  312;  cm  Appeal 
for  Bayreuth,  400;  and  Nietzsche, 
400;  Wagner  to,  on  asking  Ludwig's 
aid,  405,  407,  408;  and  Grand  Duke 
of  Baden,  407;  Wagner  to,  on  his 
faith  in  German  public,  550 

Hegar,  Friedrich,  273 

Heidelberg,  Wagner  in,  303 

Heine,  Heinrich,  160,  330  (note),  371, 
454;  on  Jahn,  96  (note) 

Heinrich,  as  Mima,  207  (noto);  as 
Donner,  228 

Ilelden  urvd  Wdt>  Dramatische  Bilder 
(Stein),  709  (note) 

H61&nc,  Grand  Duchess,  of  ttutttua,  351 

Hellmeslwrger,  Joseph,  461 

llelmholu,  Hermann  Ludwlg  Fer- 
dinand von,  386 

Hexnauer,  I'Yduloin,  in  Valkyrie^  267 

Momsen,  Hofrat,  reador  to  King  of 
Wiirttemi>erg,  38-1 

Henry  VII,  Kin*  of  England,  666 

HeruclitUB  of  Kphesua,  and  Nietzsche, 
329-330 

Herf>eck,  Johann  Franz  von,  Wagner 
to,  ou  DreBdott  production  of  M*i~ 
$tersinger,  150-1 5  U  28<J  (nolo) ;  asked 
to  conduct  JRhineyvld  premi&n*»  227 

Herkomor,  Sir  Huixvrt  von,  paints  por- 
trait of  Wagner,  557 

Herodom  and  ChrutiianUy  (Wagnor), 
616,  6S4 
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Herrenchiemsee,  291 

Horrlich,  as  Froh,  452 

Herzfeld,  Friedrich,  258 

Hesse- Wartegg,  Baron  von,  357  (note) 

Hestermann,  Carl,  Cornelius  to,  on 
Triebschen,  158-159;  Cornelius  to, 
on  BUlow  and  Cosima,  160-161 

Hey,  Julius,  439  (note),  453,  460,  468; 
on  Niemann  and  Wagner,  449-450; 
and  Unger,  451,  457,  540;  Wagner 
to,  on  Italians  and  his  music  461- 
462 

Hill,  Karl,  423,  582;  in  Flying  Dutch- 
man, 386;  as  Albcrich,  429,  445,  452, 
471,  478,  479,  488,  489;  Wagner  to, 
on  cast  of  Ring,  486;  in  Wagner's 
London  concerts,  556,  557;  as  Am- 
fortas,  571;  as  Klingsor,  659,  681, 
685 

Hiller,  Ferdinand,  228  (note) ;  Wagner 
on,  94  (note) 

Hitler,  Adolf,  103  (note),  720,  721,  722 

Hodge  and  Essex,  and  Wagner's  con- 
certs in  London,  555,  556  (note),  558 

Hoffmann,  Joseph,  designs  scenery  for 
Ring,  411,  431,  473 

Hofmann,  Friedrich,  Hugo  Wolf  to, 
on  meeting  with  Wagner,  463  (note) 

Hofmann,  Julius  von,  and  Wagner's 
music  journal,  89;  and  Ring  con- 
tract, 285,  352-353 

Hofmann,  Richard,  on  Wagner's  fu- 
neral, 716 

Hofmeister,  Fraulein,  as  Sieglinde,  486 

Hohenlohe-Schillingsfurst,  Prince 
Chlodwig  zu,  53,  122,  126,  418; 
Wagner  urges  Ludwig  to  summon, 
7;  made  Lud  wig's  Minister,  7 
(note),  38,  39,  48;  on  intrigues 
against  Ludwig,  42-43;  Bohm  on, 
43  (note),  50  (not©);  on  Ludwig's 
desire  to  have  him  Minister,  48-49; 
North  German  bias  of,  48  (note); 
and  Wagner,  49-50,  70-71,  72,  126- 
127;  and  the  Press,  49;  and  Schan- 
zenbach,  49-50;  Billow  on,  52;  and 
interview  with  Wagner,  55-56;  as 
statesman,  56;  intrigues  against,  60; 
and  FrSbel,  91-92;  and  Wagner's 
references  to  France,  106;  Wagner 
sends  his  suppressed  articles  to,  126- 


Hoherdohe-SchilKngsfurst  (continued) 
127;    to    Stosch,    on    Ludwig,    127 
(note);  Neumann  and,  650,  651 

Hohenlohe-Schiltingsfurst,  Prince 
Konstantin  zu,  574  (note) 

Hohenlohe-Schillingsfurst,  Princess 
Marie  zu,  440 

Hohenschwangau,  Ludwig  on,  130 

Holbein,  Hans,  76 

Holland,  Ring  in,  683 

Holnstein,  Count  von,  478,  479  (note) ; 
and  the  plot  against  Ludwig,  726 

Holzel,  Gustav,  as  Beckmesser,  132, 
135,  139-140;  indisposition  of,  147 

Homer,  547;  Wagner  on,  261 

Homer  and  Classical  Philology  (Nie- 
tzsche), 320  (note) 

Horneffer,  August,  on  Nietzsche,  348 

Hornig,  Richard,  and  Ludwig,  631 

Horselberg,  68 

Horson,  Fraulein,  as  Flower  Maiden, 
694 

Hueffer,  Francis,  559;  on  Wagner's 
London  concerts,  557 

Hugo,  Victor  Wagner  on,  277 

Huldigungsmarsch,  358,  557,  668 

Hulsen,  Botho  von,  386,  387,  431;  to 
Wagner,  on  royalties  from  Flying 
Dutchman,  151,  465;  in  Bayreujh, 
445;  and  Berlin  performance  of 
Tristan,  465-466;  to  Wilhelm  I,  on 
Bayreuth,  465-466,  569-570;  and 
Berlin  production  of  the  Ring,  584- 
587,  653;  and  Angelo  Neumann, 
.584-587 

Human,  Ail-too  Human  (Nietzsche), 
518,  519,  521,  532  (note>,  587-588; 
Wagner  and,  587-588,  589-593,  602 

Humperdmck,  Engelbert,  625;  and 
Parsifal,  660;  and  Wagner's  last 
birthday  celebration,  681;  drafts 
extra  bars  of  music  for  Parsifal,  685; 
visits  Wagner  in  Venice,  698;  re- 
hearses orchestra  in  Wagner's  sym- 
phony of  1832,  707 

Hungary,  Ring  in,  683 

Hymn  to  Life  (Nietzsche),  323 


ID&ES  de  Nietzsche  sur  la  Musiqne,  Les 

(Lasserre),  492  (note) 
Ihle,  Fraulein,  as  Kundry,  609 
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Impressionisten-Briefe    (Graber),    668 

(note) 
Individualisme  et  ranarchie  en  litttra- 

ture,  Friedrich  Nietzsche  et  sa  philo- 

sophie,  L\  530  (note) 
Inegalite   des   races  humaines    (Gobi- 

neau),  541,  628,  654 
Inquiry  into  the  European  Balance  of 

Power  (Frantz),  95  (note),  134 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis  (Gluck),  626 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris  (Gluck),  626 
Ismail,  Khedive  of  Egypt,  subscribes 

to  Bayreuth,  384,  417 
Isouard,  Nicolas,  435 
Italy,  Wagner  and  Cosima  in,  161-162, 

163,    165,    168-169,    541-542,    622, 

664-669,     697    et    $eq.;    Wagner's 

music  in,  182,  196,  313-314;  art  of 

bel  canto  in,  453-454;  Ring  in,  683 
Iturbidc,  Duke,  and  Liszt,  709 

JACHMANN,  Alfred,  515;  Wagner  to,  on 
London  concerts,  556  (note) 

Jaclunann- Wagner,  Johanna,  359,  360, 
515,  556  (note);  as  Schwertleite,  478 

Jager,  Ferdinand,  444;  us  Siegfried, 
582,  583,  584,  610,  652-653,  655; 
as  Parsifal,  610,  635,  659,  677,  685, 
$91-692,  701  (note) 

Jahn,  Friedrich  Ludwig,  philosophy  of, 
96-97;  and  hatred  of  French,  97; 
on  Prussia*  98-99 

Jahn,  Sein  faben  und  Wirken,  Fried- 
rich  Ludwig  (Eulor),  96  (note) 

Jahn,  Otto,  174,  189 

Jaide,  Frau,  as  Erda,  445,  450,  478;  as 
Waltraute,  478 

Janioa,  Olga,  58  (note),  361 

Jank,  Angelo,  and  Meistersinger  scen- 
ery, 132;  and  Rhinegold  scenery, 
203-204,  218;  and  Siegfried,  582 

Jauner,  Franz,  and  Wagner,  459,  463, 
467,  574  (note) 

Jean-Aubry,  G.,  257  (note) 

Jenkins,  Wagner's  dentist,  660 

Jessonda  (Spohr),  71,  210;  Wagner  on, 
438-439 

Jesuits,  52,  72 

Joachim,  Joseph,  301;  at  Rhinegold 
premifere,  210;  at  Valkyrie  premtere, 
267 
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Joad,  C.  E.  M.,  97  (note) 

Joukowsky,  Paul  von,  and  Wagner, 
623-624,  639,  641,  653,  664-665,  668 
(note),  681,  695;  and  scenery  for 
Parsifal,  624,  625,  628,  632,  641, 
663,  687;  and  Christmas  of  1880 
with  Wagner,  633;  Rubinstein  and, 
640;  and  Wagner's  birthday  in 
1881,  655;  and  Renoir,  667;  visits 
Wugner  in  Venice,  698,  707;  on 
Wagner  and  Liszt,  69(>;  on  Wagner 
and  the  evolution  of  a  hero-cult, 
699-700;  with  Wagner  to  the.  end, 
709-710,  711,  712;  accompanies 
Wagner's  body  to  Bayreuth,  715; 
an  pallbearer  for  Wagner,  716 

Joukowsky,  Peppino,  633 

"Journal",  Wagner's,  200  (note,) 

Journal  dcs  Etranyers,  256 

Judaism  in  Music  (Wagner),  179-181, 
196,  700 

Julius  Caesar  (Billow),  138 

Jullien,  Adolphe,  668  (note) 

Junye.  Nietzsche*  Der  (Forwter-Nie- 
tzHohe),  341,  405  (note),  406  (note), 
498,  409-502,  503  (note),  504,  505, 
506,  511,  510  (note),  524  (note), 
525,  534  (note),  689  (note) 

Jurinek,  Jogef  M.,  on  Wagner'n  royal- 
ties, 580-581 

KAKFKKI,KIN,  and  Buyreuth,  313,  409 

Kahl,  HoinrichtS7S 

Kahnt,  C*  F.t  262 

Kainz,  Jasc^ph,  .Ludwig  to,  on  Wagner, 

73  (note) 
Kaisermarsrh,  275,  276-277,  270-280, 

302,  312,  360,  425,  426,  440,  443, 

557,  668;  first  public  {wrformanee  of, 

301 
Kalorgis,  Marie:  #w*  M<)U(vhunt>{t-Ka- 

lergiHt  Marie  von 
Kapp,  Dr.,  and  tn*tttment  of  Wagner 

in  Venice,  7 10 
Kapp,  Julius,  466  (note) ;  on  Malyina 

Schnorr  episode,  1&-16;  on  Coaima- 

Bulow- Wagner,  167  (note) 
Karl,  FeklmuTHchal  (Vtmxs  held  re- 

nponsiblo  for  Bavarian  catastrophe 

39;  on  Bavaria*»  future,  41 
Karlsbad,  Wagner  in,  7 
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Karlsruhe,  and  Tristan,  35;  and  Mei- 
ster singer,  134  (note);  Wagner  in, 
380;  Tannhdaser  in,  380 

Kaufmann,  Anna,  as  Woglinde,  228 ;  as 
Fricka,  267 

Kaulbach,  Wilhelm  von,  113 

Kean,  Edmund,  467 

Keene,  Richard,  475  (note),  505 

Kellermaim,  Berthold,  on  Wagner's 
readings  at  Wahnfried,  619  (note); 
Wragner  and,  620 

Keppler,  Friedrich,  697  (note);  on 
Wagner's  malady,  705-706;  treats 
Wagner  in  last  illness,  710,  712,  714; 
and  Wagner's  death  mask,  714 
(note) 

Kietz,  Gustav,  660  (note) ;  on  Wagner 
in  Bayreuth,  397  (note);  in  Bay- 
reuth,  402,  403;  on  Niemann,  447- 
448  ' 

Kindermann,  August,  651;  as  Sachs, 
177;  as  Wotan,  228,  267;  as  Titurel, 
659,  701  (note);  in  Neumann's 
touring  Ring,  683 

Kinsky,  Georg,  65  (note) 

Kissingen,  Bavarians  defeated  at,  4 
(note),  43  (note);  Ludwig  in,  157 

Kistner  and  Siegel,  publishers  of 
Nietzsche,  323 

Kladderadatsch,  146,  176 

Klafsky,  Katharina,  in  Neumann's 
touring  Ring,  683 

Kleine  Schriften  (Rohde),  365  (note) 

Klepperbein,  Wilhelminc,  128 

Klindworth,  Karl,  248;  asked  by  Wag- 
ner to  see  Tietjens,  35-36;  Biilow 
to,  on  Cosima,  192;  at  Rhinegold 
premiere,  210;  to  Bulow,  on  Cosima 
and  Wagner,  251;  Wagner  and,  251 
(note),  284  (note),  621;  and  Bay- 
reuth, 281,  515;  Wagner  to,  on 
Siegfried,  286;  Biilow  to,  on  his 
recitals  for  Bayreuth,  643,  644,  645 

Klingenbrunn,  Nietzsche  in,  501,  503, 
509,  511,  515,  516,  518,  519  (note), 
521,  522,  523,  531  (note) 

Kniese,  Julius,  622;  on  Wagner-Levi 
dispute,  636,  637  (note) ;  and  Rubin- 
stein, 641 

Knight,  A.  H.  X,  on  Nietzsche,  329, 
493  (note),  498  (note) 


Know  Thyself  (Wagner),  616 
Koch,  Max,  406  (note) 
Koegel,  Fritz,  on  Nietzsche,  347-348 
Kogl,  as   Hagen,  469,  472,  473,  474 

(note) 
Kohler,    Reinhold,     Cosima    to,    on 

Kunstlerweihe,  396 
Koniggratz,  98 

Konversationslexikon,  196,  263,  387 
Kranz  (Batka),  66  (note),  103  (note) 
Kraus,  Augusta,  673;  in  Neumann's 

touring  Ring,  683 
Krausse,  Robert,  420 
Krieck,  Rector,  speech  of,  on  blood 

and  soil,  95-96  (note) 
Kroner  Taschenausgabe,  335  (note) 
Kummer,  Alexander,  395 
Kummer,  Karl,  395 
Kunstlerweihe,  396 
Kupfer-Berger,  Ludmilla,  as  Elsa,  460 

LABATT,  Leonard,  as  Siegfried,  441, 
443;  as  Tannhauser,  459  (note) 

Lachner.,  Franz,  78  (note);  Billow's 
contempt  of,  47;  as  part  of  "Duif- 
lipp  cabal",  60;  receives  leave  of 
absence,  65;  Wagner  on,  115;  leaves 
Munich  theatre,  122-123 

Lacombe,  Paul,  Bizet  to,  on  German 
Art  and  German  Politics,  278  (note) 

Lalas,  Demetrius,  in  Bayreuth,  421, 
500 

Lalo,  fidouard,  Nietzsche  on,  537 

Lammert,  Maria,  586;  as  Rhine  Mai- 
den, 445,  452,  470,  478,  489 

La  Motte-Fouqu6,  Baron  Friedrich 
Heimich  Karl  de,  710 

Landberg,  Dr.,  Wagner's  Bayreuth 
physician,  710 

Lang,  as  Wotan,  441 

Lang,  Georg,  Wagner's  manservant, 
711;  announces  Wagner's  death,  712 

La  Rochefoucauld,  Frangois,  Duke  de, 
330  (note) 

Lassen,  Eduard,  asked  to  conduct 
Rhinegold  in  Munich,  216,  227 

Lasserre,  Pierre,  492  (note) 

Laszlo,  A.,  on  Berlin  Ring,  586  (note) 

Laube,  Heinrich,  attacks  Meister- 
singer,  143 ;  and  Wagner,  143, 144, 179 

Laube  Orchestra,  671 
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Laussot,  Jessie,  Billow  to,  181,  184; 

and  Billow,  250 

Leben  Friedrich  Nietzsches,  Das  (For- 
ster-Nietzsche),    498,    499     (note), 
504,    505,    506     (note),    511,    519 
(note),  524  (note),  689  (note) 
Leconte  de  Lisle,  Charles,  454,  534 
Lederer,  Joseph,  as  Siegmund,  583;  as 

Lohengrin,  651;  as  Tristan,  652 
Lehmann,  Lilli,  359,  424,  467,  658; 
on  the  inscription  on  Wahnfried, 
419  (note);  as  Rhine  Maiden,  445, 
452,  470-471,  478,  485,  489;  on 
Scheffsky,  468;  on  Niemann,  489 
on  Vogl,  489;  Wagner  to,  on  the 
fuLure,  540;  and  cabal  against  Berlin 
Ring,  580;  to  train  Flower  Maidens 
in  Parsifal,  635,  659;  as  a  Flower 
Maiden,  659 

Lehmann,  Marie,  359,  658;  as  Rhine 
Maiden,  445,  452,  470,  471,  478,  48*) 
Lelxmann,  Rudolf,  and  Wagner,  557 
Leipzig,    144,    145;    Mcistersinyer  in, 
134   (note);  Wagner  in,   172,    173, 
174-176,  300-301,  303,  380, 438;  and 
financing  of  Bayreuth,  311   (note); 
lAhengrin   in,    550,   651;   Ring  in, 
551-555,    559,    560-564,    582-583; 
Siegfried  in,    561,    563,    582,    583; 
Gotierdammerung  in,  561,  563,  582- 
583;  Rhinegold  in,   561,   582;    Val- 
kyrie in,  582;  all  WagnorV  operas 
given  in,  by  Neumann,  682 
Lenbach,  Franz  von,  253,  621  (note), 

622;  and  Wagner,  629-630,  631 
Lenoff,  Fraulein,  in  Valkyrie,  267 
Lenrow,  Elbert,  on  manipulations  of 

Wagner's  letters,  244-245  (note) 
Leonora  overture  (Beethoven),  605 
Leopold,  Prince,  Duke  of  Albany » 

557 

Lessing,  Gotthold  Ephraim,  95 
Letter  to  an  Actor,  A  (Wagner),  388 
Levi,  Hermann,  458,  622*  626,  629, 
630,   631;   at   Rhinegold  premiere, 
210;  asked  to  conduct  Rhinegold, 
227;  and  Wagner,  424,  442,  635-638, 
643  (note);  conducts  Parsifal,  580, 
635,  636,  659,  664,  678,  685;  con- 
ducts Siegfried,  582;  conducts  Got- 
terdammerung,  582;  Wagner  suggests 
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Levi,  Hermann  (continued) 

baptism  to,  635;  and  Cosima,  636- 
637;  and  Ludwig,  637;  Wagner  to, 
on  Vogl  and  his  wife,  677-678;  in- 
disposition of,  during  final  perform- 
ance of  Parsifal,  692;  visits  Wagner 
in  Venice,  698,  709;  and  Peter  tiast, 
709;  and  Wagner's  death,  715;  as 
pallbearer  for  Wagner,  716 
Lewes,  George  Henry,  335;  and  Wag- 
ner, 556 

Liberty  La,  Wagner's  letter  to,  255 
Liberty  Today  (Joad),  97  (note) 
Licoo  Benedetto   Marcollo,   performs 
Wagner's    symphony    of    1832    in 
Venire,  707-708 

Lieban,  Julius,  as  Mimo,  583;  in  Neu- 
mann's touring  Kiny,  683 
Liebesverboti  Da$,  381 
Linderhof,  290 

Lindsay,  Lord,  patron  of  Wagner,  559 
Liphort,  friend  of  Hiilow,  169  (note) 
Liszt,  Franz,  58  (note),  115,  137,  153, 
170  (note),  171,  253,  421,  139,  541, 
555,  619  (note)*  625;  and  discussion 
of  thoalre  with  Wagner  and  Frobel, 
93;  and  tiiiddetifsrhe  /Vmr,  94;  in 
Munich,  109-110;  conducts  *S7. 
Klisubctht  110;  and  Waguw»Cotiima<* 
Bulow  triangK  110,  111,  112,  113, 
185,  186,  187,  195,  251 ;  to  Carolyne 
von  Suyn-WittgonHtoin,  on  life,  1 10; 
plans  to  visit  Tridbschen,  1 10  111; 
sees  Comma  at  Karlsruhe,  110 
(note);  letter  of,  to  unknown  lady, 
110  (note);  in  Stuttgart,  111;  and 
Pohl,  111;  relations  of,  with  Wag- 
ner, 111,  128,  307,  361  -364,  378 - 
380,  396397,  438,  655,  679-680, 
689,  694,  698-699;  alwctnt  from 
Tristan  pwxhwtionof  1865,  111,  128, 
307,  361-364;  at  Triebwchcw,  III- 
113,  165;  and  Me.i$t#r$ingt>ri  111, 
112;  to  Prixwewfi  WittgeiMtein,  on 
Wagner,  111-112;  and  Ludwig*  112, 
221;  to  be  invited  to  nettle  in 
Munich,  113,  122,  128;  m  Wagner's 
agent  in  Borlin,  150;  and  Oonima's 
plan  to  change  hor  faith,  171-172, 
362,  378;  correspondence  of,  with 
Wagner,  172  (note);  at 
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Liszt,  Franz  (continued) 

premiere,  210,  216;  at  Valkyrie 
premiere,  268;  and  Wagner's  mar- 
riage to  Cosima,  274  (note);  Wag- 
ner to,  on  audiences  for  Ring,  293; 
subscribes  to  Bayrcuth,  307;  to 
Princess  Wittgenstein,  on  financing 
of  Bayreuth,  351;  in  Weimar,  361; 
Wagner  to,  inviting  him  to  Bay- 
reuth, 361-362;  relations  of,  with 
Princess  Wittgenstein,  361,  362, 
378;  and  Baroness  von  Meyendorff, 
361,  378;  in  Bayreuth,  362,  379-380, 
397  (note),  447,  448,  450,  490,  515, 
574  (note),  621,  682;  sends  letter  to 
Cosima,  362,  363;  to  Wagner,  on  his 
invitation,  363-364;  on  Nietzsche's 
Birth  of  Tragedy,  371;  to  Princess 
Wittgenstein,  on  Cosima,  379;  on 
Parsifal,  379,  628;  Christus  of,  379, 
396;  to  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- Wei- 
mar, on  Bayreuth,  384;  Marianne 
Brandt  to,  on  role  of  Waltraute, 
431;  and  The  Rdte  of  Strassburg, 
439,  441,  628;  plays  Emperor  con- 
certo in  Pesth,  441;  and  Angelo 
Neumann,  551;  with  Wagner  in 
Italy,  625,  628;  to  Princess  Wittgen- 
stein, on  Wagner's  Villa  Fiorentina, 
628;  JLina  llamann's  biography  of, 
632;  to  Princess  Wittgenstein,  on 
Billow's  health,  647-648;  in  Berlin, 
648,  649;  at  first  performance  of 
Parsifal,  687,  693;  at  Blandinc's 
wedding  to  Gravina,  694;  to  Prin- 
cess Wittgenstein,  on  Wagner  in  the 
Palazzo  Vendramin-Calergi,  697- 
698;  with  Wagner  in  Italy,  698-699, 
707,  708;  Wagner  to,  on  the  Liceo 
Benedetto  Marcello  orchestra,  708 
(note) ;  on  Wagner's  conducting  his 
symphony  of  1832,  708  (note);  in 
Budapest,  709;  Wagner  on  social 
functions  of,  709;  and  Wagner's 
death,  712-713;  to  Princess  Wittgen- 
stein, on  Wagner's  funeral,  713 
Literarisches  Centralblatt,  365 
Liwe  de  Jade,  Le  (Gautier),  256 
Zx>6  der  Thrdnen  (Schubert),  711 
LoSn,  Baron  von,  to  Wagner,  on 
Rhinegold,  215-216;  becomes  chair- 


Loen,  Baron  von  (continued) 

man  of  Bayreuth  Patronage  Com- 
mittee, 309 

Lohengrin,  16,  182  (note),  212,  629;  in 
Munich,  10,  129,  208  (note),  483; 
in  Paris,  10,  159,  167,  196,  274,  466; 
model  performances  of,  in  Munich 
Court  Theatre,  55,  59,  62,  64r-65, 
75-80,  83,  86,  132  (note) ;  in  Berlin, 
196,  387;  Wagner  on,  246;  in  Brus- 
sels, 249,  266  (note);  Prelude  to, 
302,  312,  629,  630-631;  in  Bologna, 
313-314;  translated  into  Italian  by 
Boito,  314;  in  Hanover,  442;  in 
Vienna,  459,  460,  461,  463,  550; 
Wagner  conducts,  460,  463;  Wagner 
discards  some  words  and  music 
from,  482  (note);  in  Leipzig,  550, 
651;  in  Bayreuth,  570;  in  Rome, 
625;  in  Paris,  in  German,  650-651 

London,  Wagner  gives  concerts  in, 
553,  555-558;  Ring  in,  565,  670-674; 
Gotterdammerung  in,  671;  Rhinegold 
in,  672,  673;  Tristan  in,  672;  Meister- 
singer  in,  672;  Valkyrie  in,  673; 
Siegfried  in,  673 

Lonely  Nietzsche,  The:  see  Einsame 
Nietzsche,  Der 

Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France,  57 
(note) 

Lowe  von  Venedig,  Der  (Gast),  536,  537 
(note) 

Lubke,  Wilhelm,  145 

Lucca,  Francesco,  159 

Lucca,  Madame,  bids  for  Italian  rights 
of  Wagner's  operas,  159 

Lucretius,  33 

Luders,  Wagner  and,  557 

Ludwig  I,  King  of  Bavaria,  306;  Lud- 
wig  II  to,  on  Pfistermeister  and 
Pfordten,  38-39;  Prince  Karl  to, 
on  Bavaria's  future,  41;  Ludwig  to, 
on  peace  in  Europe,  106  (note) 

Ludwig  II,  King  of  Bavaria,  113,  123, 
135,  257,  303,  310,  627,  678;  rela- 
tions of,  with  Wagner,  3  et  seq., 
64  et  seq.,  118-130,  135,  141-142, 
147-148,  153-166,  172-173,  177, 
181-183,  187-189,  197  et  seq.,  227- 
233,  236-249,  251  (note),  264- 
267,  269,  279-291,  296-298,  304r- 
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Ludwig  II  (continued) 

308,  315-319,  352,  382-383,  387, 
397-399,  405-422,  423,  441-442, 
478-484,  542-543,  549,  552-554, 
566-569,  576-580,  599,  608-609, 
611-613,  627,  629-631,  680,  682; 
Wagner  to,  to  visit  his  troops,  3; 
Wagner  to,  on  Meistersinger,  3,  53; 
faith  of,  in  Wagner,  4,  30;  on  Ba- 
varia's independence,  4;  to  Cosima, 
on  wish  to  abdicate,  4-5;  Wagnen 
to,  on  his  duties  as  king,  5-6;  and 
Bayreuth  as  royal  Residenz,  6; 
counseled  by  Wagner  to  see  Hohen- 
lohe,  7;  refuses  to  ace  llohenlohe, 
7;  makes  llohenlohe  Minister,  7 
(note);  decides  not  to  abdicate,  7; 
Wagner's  influence  with,  8,  41-42, 
56,  69-73,  80-83,  85,  114,  177,  237; 
and  Cosima's  and  Wagner's  relation- 
ship, 8,  24,  26,  28,  30,  34,  46,  153 
et  seq.,  172-173,  186-187,  201,  241, 
242,  279;  grants  Malvina  Schnorr 
an  annuity,  9;  hears  of  Malvina's 
visit  to  Triebschen,  10-31, 15;  Wag- 
ner to,  on  Schnorr's  death,  17 
(note),  20;  Malvina  to,  on  Cosima 
and  Wagner,  24,  26,  28-30;  to  Wag- 
ner, on  Malvina,  24,  30,  33;  in 
Reuttor's  "Dream",  24-25;  advfacd 
by  Wagner  to  deal  sternly  with 
Malvina,  25-26,  27,  32-33;  to 
Cosima,  on  Malvina's  letter**,  26; 
Wagner  to,  on  relations  with  Co- 
sima, 26,  27;  orders  Malvina  to 
leave  Munich,  27-28,  30;  wtehea 
Wagner  to  return  to  Brienner-* 
strasse  house,  30,  49;  restores  pen- 
sion to  Malvina,  31-32;  to  Dufflipp, 
on  Wagner  and  Mulvina,  33,  34, 
99-100,  120;  Wagner  to»  on  Mal- 
vina's  Isolde,  36-37;  and  changes  in 
government,  38-39,  41;  on  Pfister- 
meister  and  Pfordten,  38-39;  to 
Ludwig  I,  38-39;  and  Wagner's 
return  to  Munich,  38  et  $eq.,  66; 
and  Semper,  39,  122,  158;  and  fes- 
tival theatre,  39-40,  45,  130,  158, 
289,  296-297;  on  Music  School,  39; 
Wagaer  on,  as  " redeemer*'  of  Ger- 
many ,  40;  and  rule  in  Bavaria,  41- 


Ludwig  II  (continued) 

42;  intrigues  against,  42— it,  114; 
and  General  Zoller,  43  (note);  Wag- 
ner to,  on  production  of  operas,  45 ; 
and  Billow,  47-48,  50,  51,  52,  61, 
62,64-65,  71;  raises  Pfistcrmeister 
to  hereditary  nobility,  47-4-8;  and 
Hohenlohe,  48-50,  55;  sends  Diiff- 
lipp  to  sec  Wagner  and  Billow,  50; 
Wagner  to,  on  Billow's  behavior, 
50-51;  and  audiences  with  Wagner, 
54-55,  61-62,  119;  Gosima  to,  on 
Hohenlohe,  55;  engagement  of,  to 
Sophie  Charlotte,  56-57;  to  Gosima, 
on  Sophie,  56-57;  to  Sophie,  on 
Wagner,  57;  as  king  in  Le  Roi 
Vierge,  58  (note);  and  the  change  in 
Theatre  Intendanz,  59-60;  and  DiifF- 
lipp,  59-61;  to  Gosxina,  on  the 
Theatre  Intcndant,  60  (note);  and 
model  performances  of  TannhiiwMr 
and  tohengrin*  62,  64-65,  68,  75-80, 
83,  84- -85;  and  Cornelius,  65;  Wag- 
ner to  spend  birthday  with,  66-68; 
and  production  of  Mm/*T,vw//tfr,  66, 
71,  79,  80,  86  87,  123;  and  declining 
relation  with  Wagner,  67,  68-70,  85; 
given  Wagner  "compaction  piano'*, 
68;  with  Wagner  at  Berg,  68;  visits 
Kisonueh,  68;  Wagner  to*  on  leaving 
Munich,  68  '69;  influence  of  Wagner 
on,  in  politics,  69-73;  Wagner  to,  on 
Hohenlohe,  70;  to  Wagner,  on 
Uohenlohe,  70  71;  and  German  con- 
federation, 73-74;  and  Kninss,  73 
(note);  to  Duftlipp,  on  Wagutir'ti 
sticking  to  his  trade,  74;  and  Tiohat- 
ftchttk,  75-78,  79;  at  rehearsal  of 
lAh&ngririt  77,  78;  Wagner  to,  on 
TichatHchok,  77-78;  U>  IMifliipp,  on 
rahcara&i  of  /x>/tttt#rmt  78-79;  Co- 
sima  U>,  on  change**  In  ix)hengrin> 
79;  Wagner  to,  on  Wilhelm  8<^hmStt, 
81-82;  on  Strhmitt,  83  (note);  visits 
Paris  Exhibition,  85  86;  Wagner  to, 
on  Paris,  86;  romvett  poom  from 
Wagner,  87;  on  hi*  wedding,  87-88; 
Wagner  to,  cm  hta  wadding,  88;  on 
annulment  of  engagement,  88;  to 
Clofuma,  on  Sopliia,  88  (note);  es- 
tablishes Music  School,  89;  and  the 
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music  journal,  90 ;  and  Frobel,  90-92, 
93,  122,  123,  127;  and  Suddeutsche 
Presse,  92,  94;  Cosima  to,  on  Sud- 
deutsche  Presse,  94;  and  Wagner's 
articles  in  Suddeutsche  Presse,  99, 
100-102,  104,  106,  118-119,  120- 
121,  126,  127,  278  (note);  loses 
patience  with  Wagner,  99-100;  and 
Napoleon  III,  106  (note);  to  Lud- 
wig I,  on  peace  in  Europe,  106 
(note);  and  Triebschen,  108;  and 
Ijohengrin*  109;  Wagner  to,  on  Liszt, 
111;  and  Liszt,  112,  122,  221; 
Wagner  to,  on  political  dangers 
ahead,  114;  and  Wagner's  pension, 
119,  412;  receives  score  of  Meister- 
siriffer,  119;  to  Cosima,  on  her  talk 
with  Duffiipp,  119,  120,  121;  on 
Cosima's  Pressschmiererei,  120-121; 
receives  Wagner's  suppressed  ar- 
ticles from  Cosima,  121-122,  126; 
and  Perfall,  122,  143,  230;  Frobel 
dispute  as  cause  of  estrangement 
from  Wagner,  123;  to  Wagner,  on 
loneliness,  123;  Wagner  to,  on  the 
coolness  of  their  relations,  123-126, 
129;  returns  articles  to  Wagner, 
126;  advances  money  to  Wagner, 
128,  412-413;  Wagner  to,  on  Sieg- 
fried, 129,  148,  189,  197,  281;  sick- 
ness of,  129;  and  Crown  Prince 
Friedrich  of  Prussia,  129;  to  Wag- 
ner, on  hit*  new  castle,  129-130;  with 
Wagner  at  Roseninsel,  135;  Wagner 
to,  on  Meistersinger' s  first  perform- 
ance, 135-136,  141;  and  Weiss- 
heimer,  137;  at  first  performance  of 
Meistersinger,  141-142;  and  appoint- 
ment of  Intendant,  143  (note);  to 
Wagner,  on  Meistersinger,  147,  157, 
158;  Wagner  to,  on  withdrawing 
from  the  world,  147-148;  relations 
of,  with  Wagner,  after  Meistersinger 
premi&re,  152;  and  Cosima-Biilow 
crisis,  153  et  seq.;  to  Cosima,  on 
Malvma  " calumnies",  153;  Wagner 
to,  on  Cosima's  leaving  Munich, 
15J-154,  162;  and  Rhinegold,  155, 
183,  199,  201  e*  seq.;  Wagner  to,  on 
his  relations  with  Cosima,  156;  to 


Ludwig  II  (continued) 
Wagner,  on  Malvina  "calumnies'*, 
157;  and  the  Ring,  157,  197,  239- 
240,  262-264,  266,  279  et  seq.,  315, 
352-353,  552,  566-578,  582;  receives 
engraved  score  of  Meistersinger  and 
poem  from  Wagner,  157;  Wagner  to, 
on  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  157-158; 
and  Siegfried,  158,  238  (note),  244, 
281-284,  286-287,  315-317,  352; 
Wagner  to,  on  Italian  excursion  with 
Cosima,  161-162;  Wagner  to,  not  to 
part  with  Billow,  162-163;  Cosima 
to,  on  new  orientation  of  her  life, 
163  (note);  refuses  audience  to 
Wagner,  172;  lends  Wagner  money, 
181-182;  receives  manuscript  of 
Rienzi,  182;  Wagner  to,  on  his  music 
in  Italy,  182;  to  Wagner,  on  his  long 
silence,  182-183;  Wagner  to,  on 
Rhinegold,  183,  189,  199-200,  201, 
202-203;  and  Mein  Leben,  188; 
Wagner  to,  on  spending  his  birthday 
at  Triebschen,  197-198;  Wagner  to, 
on  his  birthday  celebration,  198; 
and  Valkyrie,  199,  238  (note),  242 
et  seq.,  262,  264-267;  Wagner  to,  on 
the  Ring,  199-200,  239-240;  breach 
with  Wagner,  201  et  seq.,  232;  re- 
ceives Orchestral  Sketch  of  Act  III 
of  Siegfried,  202;  Billow  to,  on  his 
resignation,  203;  Wagner  to,  to 
postpone  Rhinegold,  213,  217-221; 
Richter  to,  resigning  as  Music  Direc- 
tor, 214;  insists  on  Rhinegold  pro- 
duction, 215-216,  221,  222;  and 
Richter,  216-217, 220,  221, 222, 223, 
231,  247;  wishes  Biilow  to  conduct 
Rhinegold,  217;  Wagner  to,  justify- 
ing his  actions  concerning  Rhine- 
gold,  217-219;  to  Dufflipp,  on  Rhine- 
gold  performance,  221,  222,  223;  at 
Hochkopf,  222,  224;  on  taking  away 
Wagner's  allowance  and  never  pro- 
ducing his  works  in  Munich,  187 
(note),  223,  236;  to  Pfistenneister, 
on  Rhinegold  affair,  224;  Wagner  to, 
on  Rhinegold  affair,  225,  232  (note) ; 
to  Wagner,  on  his  suffering,  237- 
238,  239;  and  Brandt,  238;  and 
Parsifal,  238,  397,  567,  580,  627, 
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Ludwig  II  (continued) 
629,  659;  Wagner  to,  on  renuncia- 
tion of  joy  from  his  work,  238-239; 
Wagner  to,  on  production  of  Ring, 
239-240,  245,  279,  281-282,  315; 
Wagner  to,  on  Golterdammerung, 
240-241,  243,  279,  285-286;  to  Wag- 
ner, not  to  deprive  him  of  produc- 
tions of  his  works,  241-242;  Wagner 
to,  on  production  of  Valkyrie,  242- 
243,  244,  245,  246;  Wagner  with- 
holds Siegfried  from,  244  (note), 
281-287,  315-317,  352;  informs 
Wagner  of  unacceptability  of  his 
terms,  247;  Wagner  to,  on  his  daily 
routine  at  Triehschen,  252-253; 
Cosima  to,  on  Triebschen,  252-253; 
and  Catholic  Church,  262;  and 
Ultramontane  party,  262;  Wagner's 
poem  to;  on  holy  bond  between 
them,  264;  sends  horse  to  Wagner, 
265;  Wagner  to,  on  having  theatre 
of  his  own,  265;  absent  from  Val- 
kyrie premiere,  267;  and  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  269-270;  and  Count 
Bray-Steinburg,  270;  receives  Or- 
chestral Sketch  of  Act  I  of  Goiter- 
dammerung,  274  (note),  315;  in- 
formed of  Wagner's  marriage  to 
Cosima,  274  (note);  to  Wagner,  on 
complete  production  of  Ring,  279; 
and  Bayxeuth,  281-282,  287-289, 
304-306,  398-390,  405  et  &eq.; 
Wagner  withholds  scores  of  Ring 
from,  284-287,  315-317;  contract  of, 
with  Wagner,  on  Ring,  285, 352-353, 
552-553,  572-573;  to  Diifllipp,  dis- 
approving Bayreuth  plan,  287,  288, 
305;  and  interest  in  architecture, 
290-291;  and  Linderhof,  290;  and 
Neuschwanstein,  290-291;  and  Ufer- 
roncbiemsee,  291;  Wagner  to,  on 
Semper's  festival  theatre  model, 
296  (note);  orders  performance  of 
Siegfried,  300,  315;  plans  to  ab- 
dicate, 306;  Wagner  to,  on  invita- 
tions to  Bayreuth,  316-317,  416;  to 
Wagner,  on  his  collaboration  with 
Wagner,  318-319;  "marines*"  of, 
319,  721-728;  ou  Wagner's  domestic 
luxury,  354;  on  laying  of  founda- 
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tion-stone  of  Bayreuth,  358;  Wag- 
ner to,  on  his  inner  loneliness,  382; 
Wagner  to,  on  Karl  Hill,  386  (note); 
Wagner  to,  on  progress  of  Bayreuth, 
397,  410-412;  Wagner  asks  help  of, 
for  Bayreuth,  398, 4-05, 40<> ;  and  Felix 
Dahn,  405-406 ;  to  Wagner,  on  aiding 
Bayreuth,  408;  and  contract  with 
Wagner,  for  financing  Bayreuth, 
409-4 LO,  413-415,  554;  suspends 
payment  on  Wagner's  loan,  412- 
413;  financial  position  of,  415; 
Wagner  to  give  private  performance 
of  Ring  for  Ludwig,  416-418;  con- 
fers Maximilian  Order  on  Wagner, 
419;  Wagner  to,  on  Wuhnfried,  420- 
422;  Wagner  to,  on  singers  for  Ring, 
452,  460;  Wagner  sends  Me  in  Leben 
to,  457;  and  Josef ine  Scheflfeky,  468; 
witnesses  private  performance  of 
Ring,  478-482,  509,  512,  513,  514; 
and  text  of  GiUimlfiminming,  481- 
482;  to  Wagner,  on  the  (wrformance 
of  the  Ring,  482-483;  Wagner  to, 
on  the  Kaiser's  visit  to  Bayreuth, 
4-83;  attends  Bayreuth  festival,  484; 
Wagner  to,  on  tin*  first  festival, 
486  487;  on  Nietzsche's  Richard 
Wagner  in  Kayrvuth,  40 1,  500; 
Wagner  to,  on  1877  festival,  540- 
5-13 ;  Wagner  to,  on  Bcichstag  fi- 
nancing Bayreuth,  542  543,  549; 
Wagner  to,  on  retiring  into  poverty, 
550 ;  Wagner  to,  on  voiding  Hituj  con- 
tract, 552-553;  on  Wagner's  settling 
in  America,  566;  Wagner  to,  on 
saving  Bayreuth,  566  567;  Dttfflipp 
to,  ou  Wagner's  financial  difficult.!**, 
567-568,  575;  IVrfull  to,  on  Bay- 
reuth,, 568  56°;  Wagner  to,  on 
Parsifal,  569,  575,  602,  60<>,  612, 
63*1,  635,  659,  660;  Wagner  to,  on 
"German  spirit'*,  575;  T-oHiina  to, 
on  the  Munich  Theatre1**  royalties 
to  Wagner,  576,  579;  Porfall  to,  on 
Wagner's  royalties,  576,  577,  579; 
und  agreement  between  Intcnchuiz 
and  Court  Secretariat  and  Bayreuth 
Committee,  577-579,  580,  60iM>09, 
612-613;  hears  private  performances 
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of  Parsifal,  580,  708;  suicide  of, 
580,  726;  to  Wagner,  not  to  lose 
faith  in  German  spirit,  599;  Wag- 
ner to,  on  his  son  Siegfried,  600 
(note);  Wagner  to,  on  postponing 
Parsifal,  608;  and  Bayreuth  "pro- 
tectorate ",  61 1 ;  becomes  "protector 
of  performances  of  Wagner  works  in 
Bayreuth",  611;  annuls  contract 
of  1878,  613,  615;  to  Wagner,  on 
Parsifal  at  Bayreuth,  613;  Wagner 
to,  on  Gosima's  diaries,  620  (note); 
Wagner  to,  on  trip  to  Italy,  622,  627; 
Wagner  to,  on  Klingsor's  magic 
garden,  624-625;  to  Biirkel,  grant- 
ing Wagner  a  rent  allowance,  627; 
last  meeting  of,  with  Wagner,  629; 
hears  Wagner  conduct  Parsifal  Pre- 
lude, 629-631;  diary  of,  630-631, 
722-723;  and  Richard  Hornig,  631; 
Wagner  to,  on  spending  half  year  in 
Italy,  633;  and  Hermann  Levi,  637; 
Wagner  to,  on  JLevi  as  conductor  of 
Parsifal,  637;  to  Wagner,  on  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  637-638;  Wagner 
to,  on  Judaism  as  the  enemy  of 
humanity,  638-639;  Wagner  to,  on 
Berlin  Ring,  652;  Wagner  to,  on  his 
birthday  in  1881,  655;  Wagner  to, 
on  his  age  and  health,  663;  Wagner 
to,  on  Italy,  664;  Wagner  to,  on  his 
privacy  in  Bayreuth  theatre,  674; 
urges  Wagner  to  compose  Die  Sieger, 
678;  Wagner  to,  that  Parsifal  will 
be  his  last  work,  678;  Wagner  to, 
on  Liazt  and  Ludwig,  680;  decides 
not  to  attend  Parsifal  performances 
in  Bayreuth,  682,  693;  Wagner  to, 
on  Parsifal  performances,  690  (note), 
692  (note);  Wagner  to,  on  his  ab- 
sence from  Parsifal  festival,  693- 
694;  to  Cosima,  on  reasons  for  ab- 
sence from  Parsifal,  694;  Wagner  to, 
on  entrusting  his  work  to  Siegfried, 
700-701;  to  Wagner,  on  the  plan 
to  produce  all  his  operas  in  Bay- 
reuth, 701  (note);  possible  attend- 
ance of,  at  festival  of  1883,  708-709; 
Wagner  to,  on  Liszt's  social  func- 
tions, 709;  leaxas  of  Wagner's 
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death,  713;  sends  letter  of  condo- 
lence to  Cosima,  715;  sends  wreath 
for  Wagner's  coffin,  716 ;  plot  against, 
to  depose  him,  726-728;  and  Bis- 
marck, 727,  728 

Ludwig II.  Konig  vonBayern  (Richter), 
121  (note),  270  (note) 

Ludwig,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  58 

Luther,  Martin,  103  (note),  146,  520; 
Wagner  plans  comedy  on,  159-160 

Lutz,  Johaixn,  kept  Ludwig  in  isola- 
tion, 43;  becomes  Cabinet  Secre- 
tary, 50  (note);  as  part  of  "Diifflipp 
cabal",  60,  70 

MAFFEI,  Clarina,  Verdi  to,  on  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  271-272  (note) 

Magdeburg,  Wagner  in,  380,  381 

Magic  Flute  (Mozart),  311-312,  629 

Mahler,  Gustav,  424 

Maier,  Mathilde,  371;  Wagner  to,  on 
Ludwig's  wish  to  see  him  in  Munich, 
45;  Wagner  to,  on  victories  in 
Munich,  65-66;  Wagner  to,  on 
Biilow,  113;  Wagner  to,  on  Rhine- 
gold  aifair,  236-237;  Nietzsche  to, 
on  Wagner,  518-519,  521,  527;  on 
Wagner's  repugnance  for  decay,  664 
(note) ;  at  first  performances  of  Par- 
sifal, 693 

Mainz,  Wagner  in,  380 

Makart,  Hans,  440,  461 

Mallinger,  Mathilde,  as  Elsa,  77;  as 
Elisabeth,  85;  as  Eva,  132,  135,  140 
(note);  and  cabal  against  Berlin 
Ring,  586 

Malten,  Therese,  424,  489;  as  Isolde, 
660;  as  Senta,  660  (note);  as  Kun- 
dry,  663  (note),  677,  685,  691,  692 
(note) ;  Wagner  to,  on  1883  Parsifal 
production,  701  (note) 

Manfred,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  664 

Manfred  Meditation  (Nietzsche),  323- 
324 

Mannheim,  Meistersinger  in,  134 
(note);  Wagner  in,  311,  380;  Wag- 
nerverein,  400;  Ring  in,  582 

Mapleson,  James  Henry,  Neumann's 
contract  with,  671,  672  (note) 

Mapleson  Memoirs9  The,  672  (note) 
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Marches!,  Mathilde,  on  Wagner's 
music,  462 

Marches!,  Salvatore,  461 

Marette,  stage  design  of,  466  (note) 

Mariani,  Angelo,  conducts  Lohengrin 
in  Bologna,  313-314 

Marie,  mother  of  Ludwig  II,  130,  158, 
483 

Marriage  of  Figaro,  The  (Mozart),  626 

Mas,  member  of  Maurin-Chevillard 
String  Quartet,  198  (note) 

Mascotte,  La  (Audran),  537 

Materna,  Amalie,  423,  445,  459,  463 
(note),  467,  574  (note),  650;  as 
Brynhilde,  430,  441,  443,  452,  472, 
478,  485,  489,  490  (note),  584,  652; 
as  Venus,  459  (note);  as  Ortrud, 
460;  in  Wagner's  London  concerts, 
555,  556,  557;  as  Kundry,  580,  635, 
659,  660  (note),  677,  685,  686,  692 

Maupassant,  Guy  de,  on  visiting  hotel 
in  Palermo  where  Wagner  stayed, 
698  (note) 

Maurin,  Jean,  198 

Maurin-Chevillard  String  Quartet,  198 

Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  56,  57 

Maximilian  II,  King  of  Bavaria,  577 

Maximilian  Order  for  Art  and  Science, 
197,  419 

Medizinische  Welt,  Die,  on  Nietzgcho, 
590  (note) 

Mein  Leben  (Wagner),  179,  188,  457, 
627;  on  first  view  of  Bayrouth,  6-7; 
printing  of,  259;  Nietzsche  and, 
259,  321;  on  Lohengrin,  482  (note) 

Meiningen,  Music  Festival  in,  110 

Meistersinger  von  Nurriberg>  Dfe,  "30, 
54,  113, 12?,  135, 165, 176, 189,  212, 
281,  296,  304  (note),  353,  360,  395, 
425,  463,  479,  489,  539,  548,  600 
(note),  601,  633;  gives  Wagner  peace 
of  soul,  ^;  to  be  produced  at  Nurem- 
berg* "&J  Wagner  at  work  on,  4S«  46, 
XX  116,  11^  603-604,  618; 
Biflow  and  production  of,  4i»  1^; 
production  of,"^  Yi,  fa,  8e,  'fttir&T, 
117,  li\  123,  132-134;  Nach^baur 
in,  7^  (note);  Liszt  and,  111,  IIZ; 
manuscript  of,  rl$;  Billow  on,  jfr<i 
(note);  score  of,  presented  to  Lud- 
wig, D#;  engraving  of  scores  of, 
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Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg  (continued) 
131-132;  casting  of,  132;  length  of, 
133-134,  149;  productions  of,  in 
various  cities,  134  (note) ;  rehearsals 
of,  135-136,  137,  139-141;  first  per- 
formance of,  141-142,  149,  153-154, 
155,  162,  24-2,  289;  reception  of, 
142  et  seq,;  Glasenapp  on,  142 
(note);  Nohi  on,  142  (note),  146- 
147;  Frobel  on,  142-143;  attacked 
by  Laube,  143,  144,  179;  Cornelius 
on,  144,  145;  national  importance 
of,  34-6-147;  subsequent  perform- 
ances of,  in  Munich,  14-7,  177,  198, 
208  (note);  expense  of,  147  (note); 
Ludwig  on,  147;  cuts  in,  149-150; 
in  Dresden,  150-151;  staging  of, 
Perfall  on,  151-152;  Ludwig's  ab- 
sence from  performance  of,  156;  in 
Paris,  159,  196,  255;  in  Vienna,  235, 
249;  in  Berlin,  249;  royalties  from, 
267;  Prelude  to,  312;  in  Hamburg, 
386;  in  Bayreulh,  570;  "Wahn! 
Wahnl"  monologue,  618-619;  in 
London,  672 

Memo  ires  ou  K&sais  $ur  la 
(Grftry),  446  (note) 

Memoirs  (Berlioz),  671  (note) 

Memoirs  of  Alexander  WolkoJp-Mou~ 
romtzoff,  711-712  (note) 

Memoriali  of  Edward  HurnfrJonts 
(G.  Burne-Jonoa),  557  (note) 

MomtolsHolm-Burtholdy ,  Felix,  1 80V 
196,  337,  435 

Mendta,  (ii tulle,  S7-S8  (noto),  204, 
266  (note),  379  (note);  Wagner  to, 
inviting  him  to  Tnk*b8eh<vn»  208 
(note);  at  TriubHchtm,  355,  256,  257, 
270;  Wagner  U>,  on  roncort-ooriduot- 
ing,  264;  at  Valkyrie  promitoc,  268; 
Wagner  to,  on  (Jcrman  affairs,  269; 
Wagner  to*  oti  failings*  of  Frantie, 
270-272;  to  Wagner,  on  Francso 
Prussian  War,  272;  and*  flriondtthip 
with  Wagner,  277;  in  Bayreuth»  277; 
Wagner  to,  on  Bayrouth,  279  (note)* 
281 

Mendta,  Judith:  /?r<*  Gautior,  Judith 

Menschliches,  Allzumenschliches:  see 
Human,  Ail-too  Human 

Meredith,  George*  618 
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Merke  zum  deutschenVolksthum  (Jahn), 

97 

Messina,  Wagner  in,  669 
Metastasio,  454 
Metlernich,     Pauline,     Princess,     58 

(note),  440 

Metternich,  Richard,  Prince,  418 
Meyendorff,  Baroness  Olga  von,  351, 
361,   378;  and  Wagner,   363,   515; 
and  Cosima,  363 
Meyerbeer,  Giacomo,  196,  387,  461, 

691,  702 

Meysenbug,  Malwida  von,  371,  510, 
5L  I,  595;  Wagner  to,  on  Ludwig,  83; 
witnesses  Wagner's  marriage  to  Co- 
sima, 274  (note);  and  Nietzsche, 
334  (note),  390-391,  495  (note), 
496,  497,  500,  501,  505,  506,  508, 
509,  543;  in  Bayreuth,  358,  362,  363, 
402,  513,  515,  621;  Nietzsche  to,  on 
Der  Fall\Wagner,  390-391 ;  Nietzsche 
to,  on  Bayreuth,  427;  Cosima  to,  on 
Nietzsche,  546-547,  590;  Nietzsche 
to,  on  his "  mission",  596;  with 
Wagner  in  Italy,  625;  at  first  per- 
formance of  Parsifal  687 
Miaskowski,  Frau  von,  on  Meister- 

singer  tableau  vivant,  304  (note) 
Michelangelo  Buonarroti,  699 
Modern  Painters  (Ruskin),  338  (note) 
Moltke,  Count  Helmuth  von,  386 
Moniteur  universal,  Monod  on  Wagner 

in,  700  (note) 
Monod,   Gabriel  500,   505,   513;  on 

Wagner's  fascination,  700 
Monod,  Olga  Herzen,  500,  505,  513 
Montez,  Lola,  58  (note) 
Morgenthau  (Wolf),  463 
Morlacchi,  Francesco,  624 
Mori  cfe  Wagner  d  Venise,  La  (Faure), 

697  (note) 

Mottl,  Felix,  650;  on  Wagner  and 
Liszt,  396-397;  in  Bayreuth,  421 
(note),  424,  470;  and  Gast,  536,  538 
Mouchanoff-Kalergis,  Marie  von,  58 
(note),  378;  Wagner  to,  on  Cosima 
and  Billow,  170;  Wagner  dedicates 
Judaism  in  Music  to,  179,  180;  at 


Rhinegold  premiere,  210;  and  Co- 
sima, 254-255;  at  Valkyrie  premiere, 
268;  and  Bayreuth,  281,  358;  on 


Mouchanoff-Kalergis,  Marie  von  (con- 
tinued) 

Ludwig's  "madness",  319;  to  her 
daughter,  on  Bayreuth,  384;  death 
of,  423 

Moulin  Eckart:  see  Du  Moulin  Eckart 

Mozart,  Wolfgang  Amadeus,  249,  254, 
461 

Mrazeck,  Franz,  30,  67  (note),  172 
(note),  236;  death  of,  423 

Muck,  Karl,  424;  conducts  Ring  in 
Russia,  683 

Miiller,  Fraulein,  in  Valkyrie,  267 

Miiller,  Georg,  as  Lohengrin,  460;  as 
Tristan,  467 

Miiller,  Heinrich,  159 

Miiller,  Hermann,  273 

Muncker,  Franz,  and  Bayreuth,  309, 
312,  350,  351  (note),  385,  397,  409, 
413,  479,  550,  571,  573  (note);  and 
Bayreuth  "protectorate",  611;  last 
tribute  of,  to  Wagner,  715;  as  pall- 
bearer for  Wagner,  716 

Munich,  Wagner  on,  6,  8,  74, 154-155, 
237,  458;  Tristan  in,  16-17, 198,  202, 
208  (note),  458,  629;  Cosima  and 
Billow  return  to,  32;  and  Wagner's 
return  to,  38  et  seq.,  279  et  seq.9  296 
et  seq.;  Bulow  and,  46-47,  51,  113; 
Wagner  in,  53  et  seq.,  61  et  seq.,  71, 
74,  118-123,  128-129,  135-147,  148, 
172,  223,  315,  629,  664;  model  per- 
formances of  Lohengrin  and  Tann- 
hauser  in,  55,  59,  62,  64-65,  68,  75- 
80,  83,  84-86,  132  (note);  first  per- 
formance of  Meistersinger  in,  132- 
134,  141-142,  147;  Cosima  leaves, 
153;  Ring  in,  155,  559-561,  568-569, 
570,  572,  575-582;  first  performance 
of  Rhinegold  m,  201  et  seq.,  227-228; 
first  performance  of  Valkyrie  in, 
267;  and  financing  of  Bayreuth,  311 
(note) ;  and  rights  to  the  Ring,  552- 
555;  Siegfried  in,  559,  560,  561,  582; 
Gotterddmmerung  in,  559,  560,  561, 
569,  582;  Parsifal  in,  576,  578,  608, 
#10,  612,  613;  Flying  Dutchman  in, 
629 

Music  and  Letters,  257  (note) 
Music  School,  Munich,  6,  9,  45,  71,  89, 
566;  Bulow  as  head  of,  39,  47,  62; 
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Music  School  (continued) 

Billow  engages   staff  of,    65,    156; 
music  journal  of,  89 

Musical  Quarterly,  Carl  Engel  on 
Ernest  Newman  in,  720-729 

Musician  (London),  649  (note) 

Musikalisches  Wochenblatt,  94  (note), 
381  (note),  388;  Nietzsche  to,  in  de- 
fense of  Wagner,  388-389;  Reminis- 
cences of  Auber  in,  313;  An  Operatic 
Performance  in  l^eipzig  in,  438-439; 
Wagner  to,  on  his  youthful  sym- 
phony, 708 

NACHBAUR,  Franz,  Ludwig  on,  78;  as 
Walther,  78  (note),  132,  135,  464; 
as  Lohengrin,  109;  as  Froh,  228 
Naples,  Wagner  in,  541,  622-623,  624, 

625-626,  664 
Napoleon  I,  Emperor  of  the  French, 

97,  98;  and  Bayreuth,  263 
Napoleon  III,  Emperor  of  the  French, 

104;  and  Ludwig,  106  (note) 
National  Socialist  I^andf>ost,  103  (note) 
Naumann,  publisher  of  Nietzsche,  521 

(note) 
Nazi  Attack  on  International  Science., 

The  (Needham),  96  (note) 
Nazi  regime,  anticipation  of,  96-97 
Necdham,  Joseph,  96  (note) 
Neue  Freie  Prmtf,  on  Meister$inflGr> 
143,  141,  145;  Putemacherin  letters 
in,  565  (note) 
Neue  Grundlagen  der  Rassenforschurw 

(Gauch),  97  (note) 

NeueZeitschriftftir  Mwtik,  181  (noto); 
Cornelius  in,  on  Rhincffold,  234,  235; 
Wagner  in,  On  Conducting,  262 
Neues  Novellenbuch  (FUehl),  94  (noto) 
Neues  Schloss,  263,  300 
Neueste  Nachrichten,  223;  Richter  in, 

214;  on  Valkyrie,  268 
Neumann,  Angelo,  626,  679;  on  Wag~ 
ner  in  Vienna,  460-461;  plans  pro- 
duction otJRing  in  Leipzig,  550-551, 
562,  563,  564,  582-583;  and  Liszt, 
551;  on  Soldi,  583;  and  Berlin  pro- 
duction of  Ring*  583-587,  615,  648, 
652-653,  655-657;  and  Hilton,  584- 
587;  Wagner  to,  on  his  added  income, 
650;  plans  production  of  Tonn- 


Neumann,  Angelo  (continued) 

hauser  and  Ijohengrin  in  German 
in  Paris,  650-65  L;  Prince  Hohenlohe 
to,  on  the  Paris  productions,  650; 
Count  Beust  to,  on  the  Paris  pro- 
ductions, 650;  on  lledwig  Reicher- 
Kinderrnann,  651  (note);  gives 
Tristan  in  Leipzig,  652;  misunder- 
standing between  Wagner  and,  656- 
657;  exclusive  rights  of,  to  Ring* 
657-658,  670,  682;  scheme  of,  for'a 
touring  Wagner  company,  660-662, 
670,  682-683;  exclusive  rights  of,  to 
Parsifal  661,  662,  682-683;  and 
Wagner  Theatre  in  Berlin,  661; 
tours  with  Hint/,  670-674,  683;  ac- 
quires Bayreuth  stage  equipment, 
670;  gives  Ring  in  I  Condon,  670-674; 
and  Mapleson,  671,  672  (note);  in 
Prague  674  (note.),  682;  gives  series 
of  performances  of  all  Wagner's 
operas  in  Leipzig,  682;  Wagner  to, 
on  Parsifal*  701 

Neumann,  Karl,  683 

Neumann,  Wilhelm,  and  theatre  at 
Bayreuth,  303,  307  (note),  311,  355 

Neumayr,  Max  von,  sueemls  Pfbter- 
meister,  50  (note) 

Neusohwanstein,  290  20 1 

New  York,  Parsifal  in,  610  (noto) 

Nibelungenlied,  431 

Niemann,  AJBxvt,  423,  443,  445t  466, 
655;  in  Tannhfiwser  and  I^hengrin, 
75,  464;  as  Walther,  249;  in  Bay- 
reuth,  359,  447-451,  483,  485-186; 
as  Siegmund,  378,  42<>,  418,  449, 
450,  464,  467,  472,  47B,  488,  489, 
490  (note);  an<!  Wagner,  447-451, 
452,  456,  483;  and  Cosima,  450;  us 
Tristan,  464,  465.  489  (note);  as 
Siegfried,  488;  Lilli  I^bnumn  on, 
489;  and  c^ahal  against  Berlin  Ring, 
586;  in  Neumann?H  touring  Ring, 
683;  a«  jxilUKMirer  for  Wagner,  716 

N Jering,  as  Handing,  415, 452, 472, 478 
Elisabeth:    see    Forstor- 
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Nietzsche,  Frtadrioh,  174,  198,  254, 
273,  274  (note),  380,  423,  566,  569f 
654;  meet**  Wagner,  175-176;  friend- 
trfiipof,  with  Wagner,  189-192,  320- 
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Nietzsche,  Friedrich  (continued) 
349,  356,  388-394,  403,  426-428, 
432-137,  490,  491  et  seq.,  571,  687- 
689;  at  University  of  Basel,  189- 
190;  at  Triebschen,  190,  259-261, 
320-349,  355-356;  to  Rohde,  on 
Wagner's  character,  191;  as  a  vege- 
tarian, 192;  Cosima  to,  on  Rhine- 
gold,  207  (note) ;  arranges  printing  of 
Mein  Leben,  259,  321;  and  Cosima, 
259,  260,  320-327,  333,  355,  388, 
389,  427,  546-547,  589,  590,  592; 
sends  Wagner  lectures  on  The  Greek 
Music  Drama  and  Socrates  and  Greek 
Tragedy,  260-261,  320,  325;  Wagner 
to,  on  Plato  and  Homer,  261; 
Cosima  to,  on  Grane  and  Fritz,  265 
(note);  and  Frau  von  Miaskowski, 
304  (note);  in  Mannheim,  311;  to 
Rohde,  on  Wagner's  concert  in 
Mannheim,  312;  and  The  Birth  of 
Tragedy  out  of  the  Spirit  of  Music, 
320,  323,  326,  336-343,  347,  348- 
349,  365-375,  618;  on  TheDionysian 
Outlook,  320;  becomes  nursing  or- 
derly during  war,  320;  on  Homer 
and  Classical  Philology,  320  (note), 
322;  and  Wagner's  relations  with 
Cosima,  321;  and  Ecce  Homo,  323, 
356,  491,  498-499,  515,  521,  522 
(note),  527,  587;  and  Hymn  to  Life, 
323;  as  a  composer,  323-325,  388; 
and  Billow,  323-324,  538;  and  Man- 
fred Meditation,  323-324;  on  Par- 
sifal, 325,  544-546,  587-589;  and 
Rohde,  325,  333-335,  344,  400-401, 
428  (note);  on  The  Origin  of  the 
Traffic  Idea,  326;  in  Italy,  326,  333, 
340,  341;  and  The  Case  of  Wagner, 
326-327,  332,  390-391,  522  (note), 
538,  545,  593,  596;  and  Thus  Spake 
Zarathustra,  327-328;  philosophy  of, 
328-332,  335-340,  533-535;  and 
Heruelitus,  329-330;  and  breach 
with  Wagner,  331-332,  582-597, 
615;  on  his  sister's  marriage,  331 
(note) ;  writings  of,  on  Wagner,  331- 
332,  343,  390-391;  and  Malwida  von 
Meysenbug,  334 '(note),  390-891, 
495  (note),  496,  497,  500,  505,  506, 
508, 509, 538  (note),  543;  on  liberal- 


Nietzsche,  Friedrich  (continued) 
ism,  339,  340;  to  Engelmann,  on 
The  Birth  of  Tragedy,  340  (note), 
343;  to  Rohde,  on  going  to  Lugano, 
341;  to  Rohde,  on  The  Birth  of 
Tragedy,  342,  365  (note) ;  on  Tristan, 
342;  and  Thoughts  out  of  Season,  345, 

389,  393,  394,  403,  426,  427,  491; 
on  the  Ring,  345, 494,  503,  504  etseq.; 
on  The  Gay  Science,  346-347,  707; 
Sketches  and  Fragments  of,  347;  to 
Gersdorif,  on  Triebschen,  356;  to 
Peter  Gast,  on  Wagner,  356,  593- 
595;  in  Bayreuth,  358,  388,  389,  392, 
393,  499  el  seq.;  on  Richard  Wagner 
in  Bayreuth,  359,  394,  427, 434, 491- 
497, 498  (note),  525, 527 ;  attacked  by 
Wilamowitz,  366-367;  Wagner's  de- 
fense of,  367-369,  371-372,  374-375; 
to  Ritschl,  on  The  Birth  of  Tragedy, 
369,   370-371;   Ritschl  to,   on   The 
Birth  of  Tragedy,  369-370;  on  The 
Future  of  our  Educational  Institu- 
tions,   371;    to    Gersdorff,    on    The 
Birth  of  Tragedy,   371;  and  Peter 
Gast,  372,  535,  536-537,  709;  Rohde 
to,    on    Bayreuth,    373;    to    Frau 
Ritschl,  on  his  thinking,  375;  sends 
Cosima  "Five  Forewords  to  Five 
Unwritten  Books",  388;  to  Musi- 
kalisches  Wochenblatt,  in  defense  of 
Wagner,  388-389;  to  Gersdorff,  on 
offending  Wagner,    389;   to   Gers- 
dorff, on  going  to  Bayreuth,  389- 

390,  392;  and  Romundt,   390;  to 
Malwida  von  Meysenbug,  on  Der 
Fall  Wagner,  390-391;  and  Taine, 
391    (note);   Wagner  to,   on  being 
German,  392;  to  Rohde,  on  Thoughts 
out  of  Season,  393;  on  David  Strauss, 
393,  403;  and  "Appeal  to  the  Ger- 
man Nation",  400-401,  403,  404; 
Rohde  to,  on  the  "Appeal",  401; 
on  The  Utility  and  Harmfulness  of 
History,  426-427;  to  Malwida  von 
Meysenbug,  on  Bayreuth,  427;  to 
Rohde,  on  Bayreuth,  427,  494r-495, 
497-498;  to  Gersdorff,  on  being  un- 
free,     427-4,28;     brings     Brahms's 
Triwnphlied  to  Wagner,  432-435;  to 
act  as  Siegfried's  guardian  in  event 
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Nietzsche,  Friedrich  (continued) 
of  Wagner's  death,  440  (note);  to 
Gersdorff,  on  Bayreuth,  494,  495; 
to  Carl  Fuchs,  on  Bayreuth,  494, 
495;  to  Overbeck,  on  Bayreuth,  494; 
to  Gersdorff,  on  his  poor  health,  497; 
insanity  of,  498,  590,  593;  death  of, 
498;  letters  of,  to  his  sister,  499- 
516,  517,  520-522;  on  Gotterdam- 
merung,  500,  506,  507,  508,  514, 

520,  521;  in  Klingenbrunn,  501,  503, 
509,  511,  515,  516,  518,  519  (note), 

521,  522,  523,  531  (note);  Overbeck 
to,  on  Bayreuth,  510;  to  Mathilde 
Maier,   on  Wagner,   518-519,   521, 
527;  and  Human,  Ail-too  Human, 
518,   519,    521,    587-588,    589-593, 
602;  and  Nietzsche  contra  Wagner, 
521  (note);  and  Louise  Ott,  522;  on 
Bizet,  522  (note) ;  sickness  of,  523- 
525;  and  Lou  Andreas-Salom6,  530; 
attitude  of,  toward  music,  53*1-539; 
on  Carmen,  535 ;  on  August  Bungert, 
535-536;    on    Beethoven,    536;    on 
Cast's  Der  Lowe  von  Venedig,  536, 
538;   on   Offenbach,   537,   538;   on 
Lalo,  537;  on  Johann  Strauss,  537; 
on  operettas,  537-538;  on  Rossaro, 
538;  on  Goldmark,  538;  on  Vilbac, 
538;  last  meeting  of,  with  Wagner, 
543-547;  to  Peter  Cast,  on  Parsifal 
Prelude,  544;  to  his  sister,  on  Par- 
stfal   Prelude,    544r-545;    on    Karl 
Ritter,   546-547;   on   Shakespeare, 
547;  on  Wagner's  Christianity,  587, 
588;  to  Seydlite,  on  Parsifal,  588; 
Wagner  on,  in  Bayreuther  Blatter, 
591-593;  to  Gast,  on  Human*  Ail-too 
Human,    592-593;    and    Siegfried, 
594-595   (note);  to  Gast,  on  The 
Case  of  Wagner,  596;  to  Malwida 
von  Meysenbug,  on  his  "mission", 
596;   on   Wagner's  Jewish   origin, 
596;  to  Helen  Zimmern,  on  exter- 
minating Christianity,  597;  to  Taine 
on  Gtitzend&mmervwg,  597;  to  Over- 
beck,  on  first  performance  of  Par- 
sifal,  687-688;  to  his  sister,  on  going 
to  Bayreuth,  688;  and  the  Super- 
man, 699;  to  Levi,  on  Peter  Gast, 
709 
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Nietzsche    als    Moralist    und   Schrift- 

steller  (Horneffer),  348 
Nietzsche-Archiv,  323 
Nietzsche  contra  Wagner,  521  (note) 
Nietzsche,  der  Philosoph  und  Politiker 

(Baeumler),  335  (note) 
Nietzsche  in  seinen  Brief  en  und  Berich- 

ten    der    Zeitgenossen    (Baeumler), 

529  (note) 
Nietzsche  in  seinen  Werken,  Friedrich 

(Andreas-Salome),  530  (note) 
Nietzsche  und  der  Nationalsozialismus 

(Baeumler),  530  (note) 
Nietzsches  Randglossen  zu  Bizets  Car- 
men, Friedrich,  522  (note) 
Nikisch,    Arthur,    424;    and    Leipzig 

Ring,  583 
Nilsson,  Christine,  and  Wagner,  411 

(note) 
Nohl,  Ludwig,  157,   160;  and  Music 

School,   61;  on  Vogl,    132   (note); 

on  rehearsal  of  Meistersinger,  140; 

on  premiere  of  Mefoferszh^er,   142 

(note),  146-147 

Norddeuteche  Allgemeine  Zeitun</>  365 
Normann,  Director  of  Dessau  0  pera,  432 
North  American  Review*  Wagner's 

Work  and  Mission  of  My  Life  in,  600 
North  Gorman  Confederation,  56 
Nuitter,      Charles      Jx>ui$      fitienne 

(Truinet),  118 
Nuremberg,  as  symbol  of  Germany  to 

Wagner,  6;  King  in,  565 

OPFKNBAOH,  Jacques,  313,  327  (note); 

NiaUtfche  on,  537,  538 
Oldenberg,  Hermann,  702 
Olga,  Queen  of  Wurttemtarg,  351 
On  the  Application  of  Music  to  the 

Drama  (Wagner),  615-616 
On  Comtucting  (Wagner),  261-262, 337 
Oritfw  Name  Music-Drama  (Wagncr),388 
On  Opera  Poetry  and  Composition  in 

Particular  (Wagner),  615 
On  Poetry  and  Composition  (Wagner), 

615 

On  the  Production  of  the  Fe#tival-Sfage~ 
Play  *  The  Nihelwtg's  Ring':  a  Com- 
munication and  Summon*  to  the 
Friends  of  my  Art  (Wagner),  281 
(note),  304,  309 
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Open  letter  to  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  Pro- 
fessor of  Classical  Philology  at  the 
University  of  Basel  (Wagner),  367 

Open  Letter  to  Hans  von  Wolzogen 
(Wagner),  674 

Open  Letter  to  Herr  Ernst  von  Weber, 
author  of  'The  Torture-chambers  of 
Science1  (Wagner),  602 

Opera,  Paris,  Wagner  on,  86 

Opera  and  Drama  (Wagner),  133 
(note);  dedicated  to  Konstantin 
Frantz,  134 

Operatic  Performance  in  Leipzig,  An 
(Wagner),  438-439 

Orfeo  and  Euridice  (Gluck),  381,  432 

Origin  of  Tragedy,  The  (Ridgeway), 
349  (note) 

Origin  of  the  Tragic  Idea,  The  (Nie- 
tzsche), 326 

Otello  (Verdi),  676 

Ott,  Louise,  and  Nietzsche,  522 

Otto,  King  of  Greece,  death  of,  84 

Otto  of  Bavaria,  brother  of  Ludwig  II, 
68 

Overbeck,  Franz,  345  (note),  428 
(note),  495,  520  (note);  Nietzsche 
to,  on  Bayreuth,  494;  to  Nietzsche, 
on  Bayreuth,  510;  Wagner  to, 
on  evil  threatening  Nietzsche, 
590;  Rohde  to,  on  change  in  Nie- 
tzsche, 595  (note);  Nietzsche  to, 
on  first  performance  of  Parsifal, 
687-688 

PAUERMO,  Wagner  in,  614,  663,  664- 
668 

Palestrina,  314  (note) 

PalmiS,  Naimette,  ancestry  of,  9 

Pappenheim,  Count,  lays  wreath  for 
Ludwig  on  Wagner's  coffin,  716 

Paris,  Tannhduser  in,  84, 624;  Ludwig's 
visit  to,  85-86;  Wagner  on,  86;  Wag- 
ner in,  87,  118,  382;  Lohengrin  in, 
10,  159,  167,  196;  Meistersinger  in, 
159,  196;  Rienzi  in,  196;  siege 
of,  277;  German  productions  of 
Tanrih&user  aad  Lohengrin  in,  650- 
651 

Parry,  Miss,  governess  in  Wagner 
household,  627  (note) 

Parsifal,  299, 306, 374, 430, 463  (note), 


Parsifal  (continued) 

464,  619,  695;  Ludwig  on,  238,  397, 
567,  627;  Mme  Mouchanoff  on,  254- 
255;  Nietzsche  on,  325,  544-546, 
587-589;  Liszt  on,  379;  Wagner  at 
work  on,  438,  475  (note),  533,  541, 
543,  569,  587,  598  et  seq.,  615,  620, 
632,  664,  667;  Prelude  to,  544-545, 
613-614,  629,  630,  631,  695;  Burne- 
Jones  on,  557  (note) ;  poem  of,  sent 
to  Ludwig,  567;  written  for  Cosima, 
569;  in  Bayreuth,  570,  575,  576,  578, 
580,  607-610,  612;  Wagner  reads 
poem  of,  to  Vereine  delegates,  571; 
in  Munich,  576,  578,  580,  608,  610, 
612,  613;  private  performances  of, 
for  Ludwig,  580;  "connecting  links" 
of,  and  Ring,  602-604;  financing  of, 
607-610,  611,  612,  674-675;  casting 
of,  609-610,  635,  659-660,  675-678; 
in  New  York,  610  (note);  publish- 
ing of  score  of,  610;  dates  of  com- 
position of,  613-614;  as  birthday 
present  for  Cosima,  614;  scenery  for, 
624-625,  628,  632,  634,  641,  658, 
687;  Klingsor's  magic  garden  in, 
624-625;  and  Liszt,  628;  Grail  scene 
in,  628;  preparations  for  production 
of,  634  et  seq.;  Bulow  on,  643,  644; 
rehearsals  of,  659,  663,  682,  684-685, 
689;  exclusive  rights  of,  to  Neu- 
mann, 661,  662,  682-683;  orchestra 
for,  685 ;  first  cast  of,  685 ;  costumes 
for,  687;  first  performances  of,  689- 
692;  Flower  Maidens  in,  690,  702, 
704;  and  Wagner's  death-,  701;  in 
1883  and  1884,  701,  708;  Wagner  on 

,  the  1882  performances  of,  702-705; 
singing  in,  702-703;  acting  in,  703- 
704 

Pasdeloup,  Jules  fitienne,  and  Wag- 
ner, 159,  266  (note),  279  (note); 
and  Billow,  167;  produces  Rienzi, 
196;  and  Lohengrin,  196;  and 
Mei$tersinger9  196,  255;  at  Rhine- 
gold  premiere,  210 

Passini,  Louis,  and  Wagner's  death, 
711  (note),  714  (note) 

Patronatverein,  Wagner  dissolves,  674, 
690 

Patti,  Adelina,  257 
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Paul,  Oskar,  and  Meistersinger,  144 
Peascmarch,  Albert  Eustace,  189 
Pedro  II,  Dom,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  at 

Bayreulh,  4-90  (note) 
Penkmayr,    and   machinery    used   in 

Rhinegold,  212,  218,  221. 
Perfall,  Baron  Karl  von,  137,  2-15,  246, 
469,  476;  made  Intendant  of  the 
Munich  Court  Theatre,  122,  143, 
230  (note);  and  Wagner  122,  148- 
149,  15L-152,  155,  206,  209,  213, 
224,  225,  226,  228,  230,  242,  24.1, 
246,  568-569;  Wagner  to,  on  Court 
Theatre,  149;  Billow  and,  149,  151, 
167;  on  the  staging  of  Afetstar&inffer, 
151-152;  and  Rhiiwjold,  206,  208, 
214,  218,  221,  225,  226;  and  Rich  tor, 
214,  215,  220,  224,  229,  247;  refuses 
to  hold  rehearsals  for  Wagner,  224-; 
and  Beta,  227,  587  (note);  and 
Wiillner,  233;  Wagner  refuses  to 
deal  with,  243;  and  Nwjy/jfrzVf/,  315; 
and  Vienna  and  ixnpxig  perform- 
ances of  Itiny>  559;  and  Bayreuth, 
568-569;  offers  to  pay  royalties  to 
Wagner,  575-576;  to  Ludwig,  on 
Wugnor's  royalties,  576,  577,  579; 
and  Parsifal,  612,  613 
Pericles,  39 

Perl,  Henry,  on  Wagner  in  the  Palazzo 
Vondramin-Calorgi,  697,  705;  on 
Wagner  at  the  carnival  of  Venice, 
710 

Perron,  Carl,  489 
Perugia,  Wagner  in,  624 
Pesth,  Wagner  concerts  in,  414,  439, 

440;  Wagner  in,  441 
Peters,  C.  F.,  425,  426 
Petaer,  in  RhinegoM*  228 
Pfistermeister,  Franz  von,  60,  82,  383, 
476;  resigns  as  Cabinet  Secretary, 
38,  41;  kept  Ludwig  in  isolation*  43; 
Bohm  on,  43  (note),  82-83;  raised 
to  hereditary  nobility,  47-48;  suc- 
ceeded by  Neumayr,  50  (note);  and 
Cornelius,    65    (note);    asked    by 
Ludwig  to  hold  office  again,  82-83; 
Ludwig  to,  on  Rhinegold  affair,  224; 
and  TVwfon,  212 

Pfordten,  Baron  Ludwig  von  der,  43, 
48,  70,  82;  resignation  of,  38-39,  40; 
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Pfordten  (continued) 

Prussian    Ambassador    on,    41-42; 
Bohm  on,  43  (note) 

Phillips,  Alison,  2-14  (note) 

Pickard-Camhridge,  A.  \V.,  34.9  (note) 

Planer,  Natalie,  260  (note);  and  Wag- 
ner, 258-259 

Pluto,  528;  Wagner  on,  261 

Plettung  and  Schwab,  and  costumes 
for  Parsifal,  687 

Pliny  the  Younger,  319 

Ploughshare,  The:  see  Human,  Ail-too 
Human 

Pliiddcinunn,  Martin,  625 

PohL  Richard,  180;  Billow  to,  on 
Tristan,  17  (note);  to  write  in  Wag- 
ner's proposed  nuisie  journal,  89; 
Billow  to,  on  proposed  journal,  89; 
as  editor  of  music  journal,  89;  and 
Siiddeutwhi*  /V<\svw,  92;  and  Liszt, 
111:  on  Wagner  ami  Lisxt,  111;  at 
Triebsehen,  111;  on  Liszt-Wagner 
performance  of  A/m/iTsw0tfr,  111; 
Kiilow  to,  on  Weisshoimor  and 
Wagner,  139;  Billow  to*  on  Judaism 
in  Affttir,  179-180;  at  Khmegold 
premiere*  210;  on  Triehsehen,  356- 
357  (note);  in  Bayreuth,  658 

Pollini,  Bernhard,  672 

"  Poraawsi  melody  '\  666  667 

Porges,  Heiurich,  180;  Ludwig  on*  33, 
71,  99;  and  Music  S<*h<Ktlf  61;  on 
Der  (lid,  66  (note);  to  edit  musk 
journal,  89;  and  tffhhkufachi*  /^wc, 
92;  on  Wagner,  103  (note) ;  onWciuts- 
lieimer-W'agm^r  <Iisptitt%  138;  aiui 
Laulw^  sonnets,  144,  M5;  Wagrier  to. 
on  HhirwuoM  affair,  237;  as  Wag- 
ner's «c*<Ti»tttry  at  Onirt  Theatre 
243;  in  Bayreuth,  358,  500;  quurre 
of,  with  Wagner,  on  Schcliinff,  639 
and  PardJaL  659;  and  Wagner** 
death,  715;  as  puUtx'urer  for  Wag- 
ner»  716 

PoHchinger*  Heinricb  von,  416  (note) 
630 

Pomlipo,  Wagner  in,  622,  627 

PoHsart,  Ernst  von,  143  (note),  42] 

(note) 
Pourtulfet,  Guy  de,  164  (note) 

l^raeger,  Ferdiuaad  Cliritttiau  WUhcto 
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Praeger  (continued) 

at   first   performances  of  Parsifal, 
693 

Prague,  Meistersinger  in,  134  (note) 

Preiss,  Fraulein,  as  one  of  the  Norns, 
452 

Prell,  bookseller  in  Lucerne,  282  (note) 

Preller,  Friedrich,  687 

Prussia,  at  war  with  Bavaria,  4;  con- 
trols Germany,  7;  Wagner  on,  72, 
73  (note),  98,  121;  Ludwig  and,  73; 
at  war  wilh  France,  98,  196,  269- 
272;  Jahn  on,  98-99;  and  South 
German  States,  104  (note);  Frobel 
on,  105;  and  Napoleon  III,  106 
(note) ;  and  Bayreuth,  263 

Public  and  Popularity  (Wagner),  591- 
593,  599  (note) 

Puccini,  Giacomo,  454 

Purcell,  Henry,  454 

Puschmann,  Dr.,  on  Wagner's  sanity, 
388 

PusinelU,  Anton,  252,  301,  660  (note); 
Wagner  to,  on  Malvina  Schnorr,  34; 
Waguer  to,  on  liis  retirement,  159; 
Wagner  to,  on  production  of  Ring 
operas  separately,  244;  Wagner  to, 
on  Bayreulh,  351,  384;  Aglarni  to, 
on  Prince  George  of  Saxony,  351- 
352 

Putlitz,  Baron  Gustav  von,  and  ap- 
pointment as  Theatre  Intendant, 
54-55  (note),  59,  60,  81,  82,  83 
(note) 

Putzmaeherin  letters,  565  (note),  606, 
607,  729 

QUAGUO,  and  Meistersinger  scenery, 

132 
Queen  of  Sheba,  The  (Goldmark),  461 

RADZXWILL,  Prince,  418 

Raff,  Joachim,  Bulow  to,  on  settling 
in  Basel,  51;  Billow  to,  on  Bavarian 
politics,  52,  61;  Bulow  visits,  160, 
168;  Bulow  to,  on  concern  with 
music,  167;  Bulow  to,  on  Judaism  in 
Music,  180;  Bulow  to,  on  Italy,  250 
(note) ;  on  Beethoven,  547 

Ramann,  Lina,  and  biography  of 
Liszt,  379  (note) ;  Wagner  on,  632 


Rappel,  Le,  Judith  Mendes  to,  on 
Wagner,  256-257 

Rauchenecker,  Georg  Wilhelm,  273 

Ravel,  Maurice,  313 

Ravello,  Wagner  in,  624 

Read,  Neville,  624 

Recollections  of  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy  (Devrient),  180 

Recollections  of  Ludwig  Schnorr  von 
Carolsfeld  (Wagner),  19,  20,  37,  135 

Ree,  Paul,  and  Nietzsche,  543 

Reichenberg,  as  Fafner,  445,  452,  478 

Reichenhall,  as  site  for  Wagner  fes- 
tival, 309 

Reicher-Kindermann,  Hedwig,  424, 
651  (note),  658;  as  Grimgerde,  478; 
as  Ortrud,  651;  death  of,  651-652 
(note) ;  as  Isolde,  652 ;  as  Brynhilde, 
673 ;  in  Neumann's  touring  Ring,  683 

Reichmann,  Theodor,  424,  489,  650, 
673,  674;  as  Amfortas,  659,  685 

Reinecke,  Karl,  250  (note) 

Religion  and  Art  (Wagner),  616 

Rellstab,  Ludwig,  181  (note) 

Reminiscences  of  Auber  (Wagner),  313 

Reminiscences  of  Rossini  (Wagner), 
179 

Renaissance,  La  (Gobineau),  628; 
Wagner  on,  709 

Rendering  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony, The  (Wagner),  388 

Rendezvous  italiens,  Les  (Faure),  697 
(note) 

Renoir,  Pierre  Auguste,  sketches  Wag- 
ner, 667-668 

Renoir,  1841-19i9,  Auguste  (Vollard), 
668  (note) 

Report  to  His  Majesty  King  Ludwig  II 
of  Bavaria  upon  a  German  Music 
School  to  be  Founded  in  Munich,  46, 
89,  90- 

Requiem  (Verdi),  461 

Reszke,  Edouard  de,  489 

Reszke,  Jean  de,  48? 

Retrospect  of  the  Stage-Festivals  of  i87€ 
(Wagner),  430-431,  486,  488-489 

Reuss-Belce,  Luise,  489 

Reutter,  Isidore  von,  at  Triebschen, 
10,  11 ;  receives  spirit  messages  from 
Schnorr,  11-12,  18;  " Dream"  of, 
13,  24-25,  26,  29;  Wagner  on,  14, 
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Reutter,  Isidore  von  (continued) 

15,  25,  34;  writes  to  Ludwig's  ad- 
jutant, 27;  and  Ludwig,  28;  Malvina 
on,  29;  on  Wagner,  534-535  (note) 

Recue  de  deux  Mondes,  199,  530  (note) 

Revue  de  Paris,  257  (note) 

Rheinberger,     Joseph,     and     Music 
School,  65 

Rheinische-Westfalische    Zeitung,     on 
Wagner's  royalties,  580-581 

Rheinisches  Museum,  189 

Rhinegold,  17,  109  (note),  155,  240, 
252,  257,  261,  264,  267,  281,  284, 
316  (note),  352  (note),  445,  469, 
483  (note),  585;  Ludwig  and,  155, 
183,  199,  201  et  seq.,  236;  Wagner^ 
preparations  for  first  performance 
of,  203  et  seq.;  and  Uichtcr,  203 
et  seq.;  costumes  for,  206;  rehearsals 
of,  207;  orchestra  for,  207-208;  final 
rehearsal  of,  210-211;  stage  prob- 
lems of,  211,  218,  234,  268;  Richter 
refuses  to  conduct,  213-216;  post- 
ponement of,  reasons  for,  213-227; 
Ludwig  insists  cm  performance  of, 
215-216;  Wiillncr  conducts,  227- 
228;  in  Munich,  227-228,  561,  587 
(note);  Wagner's  letter  to  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung  on,  226,  230;  first  per- 
formance of,  228;  aftermath  of,  228 
et  seq.;  Allgemeine  Zeitung  on,  228- 
230;  Richter's  letter  to  Leipzig 
Signale  on,  230-233;  reception  of, 
233-235;  Cornelius  on,  234,  235;  in 
Vienna,  235,  553,  582;  in  Dresden, 
235;  model  performances  of,  243; 
production  of,  ruining  Ring,  244- 
245,  268;  given  alternately  with 
Valkyrie  in  1870,  267;  Rhine  Maid- 
ens in,  432,  470-471;  rehearsals  of, 
in  Bayreuth,  470-471,  479-480,  504, 
513,  514,  517;  in  Bayreuth,  504,  507, 
508;  in  Leipzig,  561,  582;  in  Berlin, 
652,  653;  in  London,  672,  673; 
Wagner's  last  words  on,  711 

Rhodes,  W.  BM  720 

Ribbeck,  Professor,  Rohde  to,  on  Wag- 
ner, 344  (note) 

Richter,  E.  F.,  372  (note) 

Richter,  Hans,  148, 188, 196,  228,  237, 
424,  444,  445,  473,  483*  500;  recom- 


Richter,  Hans  (continued) 

mended  by  Wagner,  115,  116;  as 
copyist  for  Wagner,  116,  117;  at 
Triebschen,  116-118,  123;  and  Me.i- 
stersinger,  117,  136;  to  his  mother, 
on  Wagner,  117-1 18;  and  Wagner's 
butterfly  collection,  118;  letters  of, 
118  (note);  made  chorus  and  solo 
coach  at  Munich  Opera,  123;  coaches 
Nachbaur,  132;  becomes  Musik- 
direktor,  136;  Wagner  to,  on  sonnets 
to  Laube,  1 -14- 145;  sings  Kothner 
in  Mcister&inger,  147;  and  Dresden 
production  of  Meistersinger,  150; 
Pcrfall  on,  152,  215;  Wagner  to,  on 
never  returning  to  Munich,  154;  at 
Wagner's  birthday  celebration,  198; 
and  RhinegoM,  203  et  seq*;  resigns 
music  dircotonthip,  201-205,  214, 
215;  Wagner  to,  advising  him  to 
send  resignation  to  Ludwig,  205  -206; 
Wagner  to,  to  send  singers  in  Rhine- 
gold  to  Triebschen,  207;  eh<x>scs 
singers  for  lihintgottlt  207  (note); 
aspires  to  Biilow'«  position,  210,  213; 
asks  Wagner  to  prevent  perform- 
ance of  RhineffoU,  212-213,  215 
(note);  refuses  to  conduct  Rhirie- 
gold,  213-214,  215,  216  217;  letter 
of  resignation,  21 t;  and  Perfull,  214, 
215,  220,  224,  247;  removed  by  Per- 
fall, 216,  217  (note),  229,  231  (note); 
and  Ludwig,  216-217,  220,  221,  222, 
223,  231,  247;  Wagner  to,  to  hold 
rehearsal  for  him*  223,  224;  to  DUff- 
Hpp,  on  conducting  /MtVi^/aW,  223; 
to  the  Ix'ipzig  »S%mifr\  on  Rhititgold 
affair,  230-233;  Cosimu  to,  on  Betas, 
231  (note);  DUfflipp  on,  231  (note), 
238  (note)*  247;  and  Valkyrie,  247; 
and  L0Aw#rw,  249,  266  (note); 
Wagner  to,  on  trouble  in  Munich, 
262;  Coaimtt  to,  on  Bayrauth,  263- 
264;  Wagnor  to,  on  pnxluction  of 
his  operas  in  France,  266  (note);  on 
visit  of  Saint-Sui'iiB  to  Triebaohen, 
270  (note);  and  Sittfrud  Idyll,  273; 
witnesses  Wagner's  maniagc  to 
Cofiima,  274  (note) ;  and  Kine  Kapi- 
tulation,  278-279;  and  copying  tJCH>re 
of  Siegfried,  283,  284;  and  copying 
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Richtor,  Huns  (continued) 

seoro  of  GoUcrdarnmeriing^  283;  and 
Bayrouth,  2<)7,  -139,  515;  on  Nie- 
tzsrho,  341;  \Vn#ner  to,  on  produc- 
tion of  Rintj,  350;  in  Pesth,  355,  430, 
441 ;  in  Baynnith,  358,  420,  448,  450, 
476;  couchos  singers  for  ftiw/,  420, 
472;  marriap*  of,  430;  and  (<osirnu, 
430;  ronductH  /frfrif/,  446,  485,  487; 
conducts  TanrMiuMr  and  Isoken- 
$rin  in  Vienna,  450  (noto),  460;  and 
\Vatfiior  concerts  in  Ixuidon,  553, 
555,  556,  557:  negotiate**  for  Vienna 
performances  of  Itiny,  574  (note); 
on  IjcipziK  Hint/*  583;  conducts 
Triston  and  Mrisfarsinfffr  in  .1  Con- 
don, 672;  and  Winner's  death,  714; 
necomjwiries  \Vugner\s  Ixxly  to 
Bay  rent  h,  715;  as  pallbearer  for 
Wagner,  716 

Kirhtrr,  Jean  Paul,  800,  470 

Bichtor,  Riiotil,  521  (note.) 

Riehter,  "Werner,  on  Wagner  and  Lud- 
121   (note);   on   Ludwig  and 

ruKsian  War,  270 
(thtlio,  Verdi  to,  on  ningem 
and  conductors,  676;  Verdi  to,  on 

Wttgni*f*H  dtMltll,  7f4 

Htdgtway,  Sir  William,  340  (note,) 

proprietor     of    FimtaiHie, 


,1,  W.  II.,  Wiifpunr  on,  «tt  (note) 
jri%  108,  374,  463  (note),  457;  in 
Italy,  IS1);  Wagner  Hendn  manu- 
tttTtpt.  of,  to  I, mi-wig,  1B2;  trauHlatcxt 
into  Italian  by  Bolto,  182;  at 
ThMUre  Lyrique,  106,  553;  in  Dres- 
den* 386;  in  l«€*if»/.tg,  ftB2 

(m>te) ;  Maivhia  Schnorr  unk?t  UHHiHt- 
ance  of*  31 

lUmint,  Wagner  in,  661 

ttbitf  rfr-ir  .V*6riim^mf  f>^r,  38»  80,  81  > 
IW.  119,  107,  233,  ttK)t  404,  570, 
574.  601,  MW>  M»,  (»I2,  M3.  661;  to 
txt  jinxluc<*(i  ek*ewtH*TP  than  Munich, 
115;  BUlow  cm,  116  (note);  fmtival 

tjk«n  of,  tsV-ISS,  I5fc  IW.  242-243, 
246,  262  264,  279  <*/  «i^»;  w*j>anitt» 
trf  opera*  of,  I3S,  244 


NiMungen,  Der  (continued) 
245,  268;  scenery  of,  211  (note);  at 
Baymith,  234,  262-264,  266,  279, 
281;  Wagner  on  completion  of,  244; 
reason  for  delay  in  production  of, 
245-246;  not  to  be  given  as  ordinary 
operas,  266-267;  Ludwig  on  produc- 
tion of,  279,  315,  564-569;  break  in 
•work  on, and  resumption  of,  281 ;  dates 
of  composition  of,  282-283;  Wagner 
withholds  scores  of,  284,  315-317, 
352-354;  contract,  Ixitwecn  Ludwig 
and  Wagner.  285,  352-353,  552-553, 
572-573;  plans  for  production  of, 
2<>2-2%,  350  d  seq.,  428  d  $eq.; 
preface  to  poem,  293-295;  theatre 
for,  293,  294;  wingers  for,  294,  295, 
378,  386,  411,  429-431,  439,  442- 
444,  445,  467-469,  473-474,  486; 
Hconic  nettings  for,  294,  411,  431; 
sunken  orchestra  for,  294, 446;  axidi- 
onees  of,  294-295;  financing  of,  295- 
296,  695;  Nietawehe  on,  345;  as 
celebration  of  peace,  407;  and 
Joseph  Hoffmann,  411;  final  re- 
heurnalH  of,  411;  private  perform- 
ance* of,  for  Ludwig,  416-417; 
general  rohearnala  of,  418,  44*1-456, 
466-476,  479-480,  504,  684;  libretto, 
nab*  of,  425;  costuming  of,  431 ;  com- 
pletion of»  436;  orchestra  for,  446; 
prt*pamtioiiH  for  first  performances 
of,  457  ft  8eq>;  iirst  festival,  477 
rf  #eq>;  cant  of  fijrnt  ft»»tival,  478; 
Ludwig  witn^HHett  private  perform- 
aiuw  of»  478-482,  509;  third  cycte  of, 
4#4;  t<Klay*a  pnrformunt^fi  of,  488- 
4°0;  nchrflute  of  performance  of, 
504;  bi  1877,  541;  in  Ixnpsig,  580- 
555,  559,  5W-564,  582-583;  Mu- 
nieh'n  right«  to,  552-555;  in  Viomw, 
553,  535,  S60t  574  (note);  in  Wag- 
n#r*»  London  conoorts,  557;  in 
Munktiu  559,  560,  561»  56BT>6<), 
570,  572,  575-578,  882;  in  London, 
565,  670-674;  in  WtirtaburR,  565; 
In  Nuremberg,  565;  in  Germany, 
5«2;  in  Bwlin»  583-587,  5<>8,  615, 
648 -M^,  6S2-^53t  654-658; 
mating  linkn**  i>f,  and 
602  601;  exduttivo  rights  of, 
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fling  des  Nibelungen,  Der  (continued) 
to  Neumann,  657-658,  670,  682;  in 
Breslau,  683;  in  Russia,  683 

Ring  des  Nibelwngen,  Figurinen  er- 
funden  und  gezeichnet  von  Prof.  Carl 
Emil  Doepler,  431 

Riposto,  Wagner  in,  669 

Ritschl,  Frau,  174,  175,  189;  Nietzsche 
to,  375 

Ritschl,  Friedrich,  174-175,  189,  190; 
and  Nietzsche's  Birth  of  Tragedy, 
365-366,  369-371,  373 

Ritter,  Alexander,  396;  on  Wagner  and 
Levi,  637  (note);  and  Billow,  714 

Ritter,  Franziska,  396 

Ritter,  Fraulein,  as  FlossMldc,  228;  in 
Valkyrie,  267 

Ritter,  Julie,  423 

Ritter,  Karl,  Oosimu  on,  546-547;  re- 
fuses to  receive  Wagner,  669 

Rockel,  August,  53;  Wagner  to,  on 
Malvina  Schnorr,  11-12,  13,  14,  15, 
21,  30  (note) ;  on  Malvirw,  31 ;  Wag- 
ner on  daughters  of,  34;  Wagner  to, 
on  his  influence  in  Bavarian  politics, 
43  (note),  44;  Wagner  to,  on  tho 
festival  theatre,  45;  Wagner  to,  on 
Schanzenbach  and  Hohenlohe,  50 
(note);  and  Peter  Cornelius,  54;  to 
Cosima,  on  Diifllipp,  50-60,  61,  62; 
and  the  Malvina  "euluranieB'*,  153, 
165, 166;  Wagner  to,  on  the  '*  calum- 
nies", 153  (note) 

Rockl,  Sebastian,  207  (note);  on 
Hohenlohe,  50  (note);  on  Ludwig's 
trip  to  Eisenach,  68;  on  Wagner's 
birthday  celebration,  198  (note); 
on  Rhinegold,  208,  224  (note);  on 
Wagner's  trip  to  Italy  in  1870,  622 

Roger,  Gustavo  Hippolyte,  601;  Lo 
sin#  Lohengrin,  10 

Rohde,  Erwin,  180;  Nietzsche  to,  on 
meeting  Wagner,  175;  Nietzsche  to, 
on  going  to  Basel,  190;  Nietzscne  to, 
onWagner'scharacter,19l  ;NietaBche 
to,  on  Wagner's  concert  at  Mann- 
heim, 312;  at  Triebschen,  325;  and 
Nietzsche,  325,  333-335,  344,  428 
(note);  NieUsche  to,  on  going  to 
Lugano,  341;  Nietzsche  to,  on  Th* 
Birth  of  Tragedy,  342,  365  (note); 


Rohde,  Erwin  (continued) 

on  Wagner,  344;  on  Germany,  344; 
to  Ribbeck,  on  Wagner,  344; 
Nietzsche  to,  on  Thoughts  out  of 
Season,  3-15;  in  Bayrouth,  358,  373, 
388;  on  Nietzsche's  Birth  of  Tragedy, 
365,  366,  367  (note),  371  (not  o),'  373; 
Nietzsche  to,  on  Tuine,  3<)1  (note): 
Nietzsche  to,  on  Thoughts  out  of 
Season,  303;  and  Niotxsche's  **  Ap- 
peal to  the  German  Nation11',  400  - 
401,  404;  Nietzsche  to,  on  Bay- 
routh, 427,  494-4<>5,  497  -4<>8;  to 
Overbeek,  on  change  in  lNk»te>cht\ 
595  (note) 

HoifYs,  Lc  (Lulo),  537 

Roi  Vmrge,  Lc  (Mendcs),  57  -58  (note), 
379  (note) 

Roma  (Bizet),  538 

Home,  Wagner  in,  541;  lj)henyrin  in, 
625 

Itomeo  and  JuM  (Gounod),  46  1,  512 

Roimmdl,  ami  Nietasohr,  300 

Rose,  Louis,  refunos  to  soil  land  at  f  *ay- 
rcuth>  312,  313 

Honenberg,  Alfnnl,   and   "blocnl   und 


,  LuctwiK  at,  41,  135;  Wag- 
ner at,  135 

Kossaro,  Niolzscho  on  nuwic  of,  538 
Rossini,  Cxioiuvhim),  4*3,  538 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  (Berlin),  Wft, 

274,  301 

Ruben,  and  Wagnc%r*H<lcMU.hv7!l  (note) 
Rubinstohu  Anton,  180,  622  (nol<0 
KulmiHtcin,  Jowph,  4  13,  625,  626;  in 
Bayreutli,  421,  417,  m  620,  621, 
644  (note);  «n<i  attack  on  S<*hu- 
nmnn,  622,  611;  Wiifcnor  l.o,  on  tho 
JCWH,  638;  and  VVagtwr,  639  641; 
and  Cosima,  640-  Ml;  to  Wa^n«*r, 
askirug  Ids  lu'Ip,  610;  und  Joukowsky, 
640;  Huifhlo  of,  640  (itoti*);  in  Italy, 
660,  663,  664;  visits  Wagner  in 
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Rudolf,  Cnmn  Mnce  ctf  AuHtria,  58 

(note) 
Rudoiphi,    Herr   vcm,    Intondunt   of 

Brunswick  Theatric  443 
Rulioff,  Ziirioh  nuisiciun,  273 
Rummolt  Walther  von,  479  (aoto) 
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Raskin,  John,  338  (note) 

Russia,  Hiriff  in,  683 

Rulhardt,   Adolf,   on  Nietzsche,  590 

(note) 

SACHS,  Hans,  6,  655 

Saehse-Hofmeisler,  Anna,  650;  as 
ELsa,  651 

Siiehsiseho  Landesbibliothek,  27 

Sudler-CSriin,  Frau,  us  Frieka,  4-15, 
4-52,  478;  in  Warner's  I-rondon  con- 
cert H,  555,  556 

AY,  KlisaMh  (Liszt),  HO 

St.  Mauritius  and  St.  Lazarus  Order, 
Wugnor  dcelines,  107 

Saint-'SaenBt  CamiHe,  at  Rhineffold 
premiiVe,  210;  asked  to  conduct 
RhinegQldi  227;  at  Valkyrie  premuVe 
267;  at  Triebsohcn,  270  (note);  in 
Baynmth,  48 1  (note),  4<)()  (note); 
on  (aerman  music,  600  (note) 

Saint  on,  Prosper,  and  Wagner,  557 

iSVYfomto/tt  ((toldmark),  538 

Sandelbaoh,  ftiilow  on,  140  (note) 

Smier,  Captain  von,  King  Lud wig's 
adjutant,  26,  27,  (>a 

Sayn-YVitttfenstein,  Princess  Caroline 
von:  AW  Wittgenstein*  Princess 

ScHriu.  Kmil,  (>50;  as  Hu#cn,  429,  430, 
413,  445,  452,  450;  in  iMhmtjrm, 
460;  leaves  Bayreuth.  468  4fc<>, 
473.  477;  Wagner  to,  asking  him  to 
return  to  Bay  rent  h,  473;  as  (Jurne- 
mimx,  3UO,  6.W,  (>74,  6H4,  685.  6<>1, 
7(MJ;  an  Wot  an*  652,  673;  inadmwft 
t»f,  673  671;  in  TVtrmMitJW,  674 
(note);  death  of,  674  (viote);  in 
Neumann's  touring  #««//,  683;  prtw- 
ent  during  one  of  W^agnerV  heart 
attacks,  6*>6;  Wagner  to%  on  suggest- 
ing another  singer  for  (lurnemanz. 
701  (note) 

SctiHfcr,    tti'inhitni,   223    (twrtu),   231 
(note)*  *:^»  Wagner  tt>t  on  his  al- 
l<iwanre  fnmi  Ludwtg,  236 
t,  515 

<>K<'ur  von,  and  Lud- 
wig.  42  13;  to  Wugnor,  on  Hoht*n- 
*>t  to  Trw*!**c*he4ir  50 
) ;  BK>hm  on,  50  (note) ;  Wagner 
on,  84 


Sehanzor,  Mario:  see  Billow,  Mario  von 
Srhatallen-Geheimn  isjte         Wahnfrieds 

(Jurinek),  580-581 
Sc^heffxky,  Joseliiu\  and  Lud  wig,  468; 

as  Nicglindfs  468,  474  (note),  478,486 
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Sehelling,  Friexlrich  WilluJm  Joseph 
von,  630 

S^helper,  Otto,  650;  as  AJbcrich,  206 
(note),  207,  658,  673;  as  Wotun, 
58  1,  67  4;  as  Telramuud,  651 

Schemann,  Ludwig,  Wagner  to,  on 
his  London  eoneerts,  559;  and  Wag- 
ner, 571;  on  Wagner's  antisemitiwm, 
598;  on  Billow's  recitals  for  Bay- 
rcnth,  642-643,  6-14';  Marianno 
Brandt  to,  on  Wagner,  660  (note) 

Soherharth,  Diisneldorf  opera  director, 
457 

Schiller,  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich 
von,  101,  141,  253,  360,  600  (note), 
621;  to  Goethe,  on  Christian  re- 
ligion, 616 

Schloinitz,  Count  von,  and  Buyrcuth, 
303,  386,  505,  515,  69f>;  visits  Wag- 
ner in  Voniee,  698 

Mario,  Counters  von,  58 
(note),  371;  ami  Wagner,  303,  305, 
309,  H2;  in  Baynuith,  358,  500,  505, 
515,  695;  visits  Wugner  in  Venice, 
698;  Cosima  to,  on  earing  for  the 
nick  Wagner,  706 

in  A/m/mrm#<y*,  132;  as 
204,  206  (note),  207,  221;  as 
Mime,  228,  448,478,  489,  490  (note); 
in  Wagner's  JU>ndon  eowerts,  556 

SchnmK  N<»w  YearV  euntatti  of",  395 

Sehmeden,  Krik,  -i89 

SehmeiUner,  N  EeUw^he's  publinher, 
593  (noto) 

^hinid,  Hermann  von,  631 

Srltinidt*      KufxsllmeiHter, 
Kaitwrmur&fh  in  l^npxig,  30! 

Schmttt,  Aloyn*  386 

8(*htwittt  Fri<Kiri<*ht  7H  (mto); 
Hing<sm  for  Wagner,   47;  confused 
with  WiUwhn  Si'hmitt,  60  (not<0 

Scbmitt,  Wilhdni,  in  Wagner  litera- 
ture, 60  (note);  and  nuxfdl  |>erform- 
of  txifopntirm  and  TannhUutert 
;  and  diBpute  witli  Wagner, 
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Schmitt,  Wilhelm  (continued) 

81-82;  Ludwig  on,  83  (note);  and 
Cosima,  85 ;  pensioned,  122 

Schnappauf,  Wagner's  factotum,  450, 
607,  664 

Schnorr  von  Garolsfeld,  Franz,  on 
death  of  Schnorr,  20;  on  Reutter's 
"Dream",  25 

Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld,  Julius,  431 

Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld,  Karl,  on  Mal- 
vina  and  Wagner,  31 

Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld,  Ludwig,  75, 
420,  449;  death  of,  9,  13,  17,  19-20, 
21,  22,  29,  308;  spirit  messages  of, 
9, 10, 11, 13,16,23,  24-25  ;Malvina's 
love  for,  16,  18;  and  Tristan,  16-17, 
19,  20,  21,  35;  funeral  of,  18;  Wag- 
ner to,  on  Malvina's  Isolde,  36;  as 
Lohengrin,  464 

Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld,  Malvina,  46, 
155;  and  Wagner,  8  et  $eq.;  and 
spiritualism,  8-9,  11,  13;  ancestry 
of,  9;  receives  annuity,  9,  10;  rela- 
tions of,  with  Cosima,  9-16,  22 
et  seq.;  to  appear  in  Lohengrin*  10; 
at  Triebschen,.  10-11;  on  Cosima, 
10  (note);  threatens  Cosima,  12; 
letter  to  Cosima,  12  (note),  22-23; 
tells  Wagner  of  Schnorr's  death, 
12-13;  asks  Wagner  to  visit  her  in 
Munich,  13-14;  threatens  to  inform 
Blilow  of  Cosima'H  and  Wagner's 
relationship,  14-15;  Kapp  on,  15- 
16;  to  Wagner,  on  her  ** mission", 
15,  21-22,  23;  asked  to  leave 
Munich,  15-16;  feeling  of*  for  Wag- 
ner, 15-16;  lovo  of,  for  Schnorr,  16, 
18;  as  Isolde,  16-17,  35-37;  on  C4ws<* 
of  Schnorr'a  death,  19;  Wagner's 
resentment  of,  20;  on  Cosima  as  an 
evil  spirit,  23-24;  to  Ludwig,  on 
Cosima  and  Wagner,  24,  26,  28-30; 
Wagner  asks  that  measures  be  taken 
against,  25-26,  100;  Cosima  to, 
offering  forgiveness,  26  (note),  31; 
ordered  to  leave  Munich,  27-28;  on 
Reutter,  29;  and  Peter  Cornelius, 
29-30  (note) ;  to  continue  her  career, 
31;  pension  restored  to,  31-32; 
Cosima,  on  "calumnies"  of,  63; 
Rockel,  on  "calumrues*'  of,  153 


Schon,  Friedrich,  658;  and  Bayreuth 
"  protectorate",  61 1 ;  Wagner's  Open 
Letter  to,  on  The  Stipendiary  Fund* 
675,  676,  677 

Schonaich,  Gustav,  396  (note) 

School  of  A.rt  and  Science,  Wagner's 
plan  for,  6 

Schopenhauer,  Arthur,  176,  188-189, 
259,  334,  348,  349,  372  (note),  373, 
374,  495,  532,  59  !•,  602,  707 

Schorn,  Axlclheid  von,  and  Liszt,  361, 
362;  and  Wagner,  362  363 

Schott,  Anton,  as  Sicgmund,  486;  in 
Neumann's  touring  King,  683 

Schott,  Franz,  116,  35«t;  and  printing 
of  Afeixtentmger,  131-132;  Waguer 
to,  on  Meuitersintier,  133-134,  425; 
Wagner  to,  on  performances  of 
Rhinegold  outside  Munich,  235; 
Wagner  to,  on  production  of  King, 
266-267,  425;  Wagner  to,  on  com- 
pletion of  A,V(>f//riVrf,  286;  Wagner  to, 
to  return  manuscript  of  Valkyrie 
score,  287  (note),  316;  and  printing 
of  8 ief if r fat,  315-316;  Wagner  to, 
cm  publication  of  tfiegfrittt  score, 
316  (note);  Wagner  to,  on  (*<;/ter- 
dammerung,  402,  425;  death  of,  423; 
Wagner  to,  asking  for  money  for 
future  work»,  424  125;  Wagner  to, 
on  the  Kaiwmarsch,  426;  sign**  new 
contract  with  Wagner*  426 

Kchotta  Sohne,,  610 

Schroder-Oevripnl,  Wilhelmine,  37, 
420,  651  (note) 

Schriitter,  Hermann,  UH  Tannhauner, 
443 

Schubert*  Krana  Peter,  538;  l#b  der 
TMinrnot,  711 

Schuch,  Knwt  von,  228  (not**) 

Schuh,  Willi,  257  (note) 

Schumann*  Clara,  622  (note) 

Schumann,  Uolxjrt,  435,  454;  /Jay» 
reuihtr  ttMtitr  attack  onf  622,  641 

Schurtf,  ftdouHrcl,  254,  371;  on  Wag- 
ner, 33;  rftlutioiw  of,  with  Wagner, 
19^-l99f  277-278  (note);  in  Bay- 
reuth, 402,  500,  505,  512,  5I3f  514t 
515,  571;  on  Nictznc-hc,  530-533 

Schwerin,  Wagner  ia»  386;  Valkyrie  in» 
582 
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Seehofer,  Kriiulcin,  as  Krda,  228;  in 
Valkyrie,  267 

Seidl,  Anton,  (>50,  656;  in  Bayrenlh, 
421,  424,  470,  6i<)  (note);  Wagner 
on,  439  (note),  583;  and  Wagner's 
concerts  in  London,  555;  ami  tting 
in  Berlin,  584,  585,  586,  587,  652t 
653;  and  Pom/a/,  660;  conducts 
/to*//  in  Ixmdon,  671,  673;  conducts 
Hint/  in  Breskuu  683;  and  Wagner's 
symphony  of  1832,  707;  as  pall- 
l>earer  for  Wagner,  716 

SeilHere,  Huron  Krruwt,  on  Nietache, 
344,  371 

Soitas,  Kmriz,  design**  WKtumes  for 
MeisitmiHffw,  132,  152,  464;  designs 
costumes  for  Mhineff&U,  204,  212, 
221 

Semper,  Gottfried,  71,  117,  440,  461; 
shows  JLudwig  theatre  mwtel,  39; 
an<l  tiiJUidettfsrhe  Press*,  92;  to  IKI 
invited  to  nettle  in  Munich,  113,  122; 
threatenn  legal  proceeding,  128; 
ami  lAidwig,  158,  28<>,  296;  Wagner 
on  model  theatre  of,  206  (no to); 
theatre  plans  of,  and  Baymith,  3(17, 
308 

AV/w  awl  tienx  Utility  (Au«ten)»  455 

Semv,  Alexander,  2(H;  at  Rhinetfold 
premiere,  210;  at  Trielwehen,  257 

S(«rvaiH»  Franz.  515 

Soydlilx,  NsetasHclu^  to,  on  Parsifal,  588 

Sgamhati,  <iiovunni»  and  Wagner,  541, 
625 

Slmk<»t*|>t*uri%  William,  454;  Nietssnehe, 
on,  547;  Wugnor  on,  665  6(>6 

Sicily,  Wagner  in,  614,  663,  664  -668 

MV?/<>/%  />ri»,  266,  615,  67B,  701  702 

•S'iv/riW,  115.  15».  184  (not4i),  189, 
I«IOf  202, 205, 238  (nutcO.  241  (not^}, 
252,  256,  W>,  270  (iiotiO.  306,  356, 
44 U  443,  <I4«»  475  (note),  583,  594- 
S95  (note);  completion  of,  129,  197; 
In  Iluyreulh,  2H  (noto),  504,  508; 
Wttgnttr  witblit4(fci  mxw  of,  24$ 
(tHrtfo),  2«1  287,  315-317,  352-354, 
383;  inability  tif  \Vagiier  t<>  mmptete 
mooring  of,  281;  work  tm*pend<<id  on, 
282;  cliitm  of  wimpcttitiott  of,  283; 
<timpk'Uon  of,  281,  286,  308,  353; 
piano  «xm  df,  286-237,  315*316; 


iwi  (continued) 

ifc  orders  performance  of,  300, 
315,  354;  n^hcarsak  of,  457,  475, 
480,  504,  505,  513,  514,  517  (note); 
in  Munich,  550,  560,  561,  569,  582; 
in  Leipzig,  561,  563,  582,  583;  in 
Berlin,  (>52-653,  655 
My  fried  Idyll,  101,  299,  426,  668; 
played  on  Comma's  birthday,  273- 
274;  dedication  of,  273  (note);  in 
Mannheim,  312;  score  of,  sold  to 
Schott«,  610;  Wagner  plans  to  write 
a  tragic  pendant  to,  679;  new  light 
cm,  717-710 

*S'e>j7/rwr/\v  Death,  292-293,  480 
Siehr,  (iiMtav,  as  flaxen,  473-474,  478, 
485,  488;  a&  Wotan,  486;  as  Gurne- 
inunz,  650,  685,  689,  691,  701  (note) 
Siena,  Wagner  in,  628 
tihall  we  hope?  (Wagner),  599 
tfignal&i  Hichter  to,  on  Khinegold  affair, 

214,  230-233;  IMilow  to,  250 
iSilH^,  Dr.,  touchex  of  Wagner.  368 
ix>ciet6   doa  Amis   du   Divorce,   274 

(note) 

Swrate«,  261,  365,  370  (note),  527 
tiocralcs  and  Greek  Tragedy  (Nietzsche)* 
260-261,  320 

de    Vorchc&tre.    (Berlioz),    671 


tiomt*    Aspects    of  the    Greek    Genius 

(BwtcluT),  338  (not<0 
&MW  Aspects  of  the  Life,  and  Work  of 

/VfrtoMrfM?     (KniKht),     329     (note), 

403  (note),  408  (note) 
Home  l*er#onal  tttminiscttncea  of  HWI& 

run  ttiifow  (Barry),  640  (note) 
Sophie    Charlotte,    ArchduchewH    of 

Bavaria,  114,  158;  engaged  to  Lud- 

wig,  56^57,  87;  and  Wagner,  56, 

58  *59;  Ludwig  tt>  C1i)Hiniu  on,  56-57; 

Ludwjg  to,  on  Wagnor,  57;  unnul- 

rnent  of  ongagttttUMit  of,  57,  88 
S«>l>ticK^w»  365,  527,  528 
Soiwnto,  Wagner  in,  541 
ftpeicld,  Lvidwig,  461,  i63;  on  Wag- 

tier's  con<Jucting,  357 
Spencer,    Herbert,   on   Wagnor,   656 


*  ZUrich  mtuiic  ttmehcr*  283,  315 
(Wolf), 
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Spohr,  Ludwfe,  71,  210;  Wagner  on, 
438-439 

Spontini,  Gaspare,  626 

Sprechgesang,  453 

Stage-Dedication  Festival  in  Bayreuth, 
1882,  The  (Wagner),  702-705 

Stahlrnann,  Wagner  buys  land  from, 
for  Wahnfried,  350 

Standhartner,  Joseph,  396  (note),  461, 
574  (note);  and  Peter  Cornelius, 
54,  65  (note);  Wagner  to,  on  Bay- 
reuth, 549;  visits  Wagner  in  Venice, 
705;  as  pallbearer  for  Wagner,  716 

Starnberg,  Wagner  at,  68-69 

.State,  and  Rdiyion  (Wagner),  388 
(note) 

Stauflenberg,  Major  von,  Ludwig's 
aide-de-eamp,  479  (note) 

Steehe,  Lydiu,  482  (note) 

Steckncr,  Forster  pays  Wagner's  ad- 
vance to,  562  (note) 

Slchlo,  Sophie,  as  Krieka,  228;  as 
Brynhilde,  2(>7 

Stein,  Heinrich  von,  623,  625;  in  Bay- 
reuth,  621,  632,  641,  682,  695;  at 
lirst  performance  of  Parsifal,  687; 
Wagner  to,  on  tbe  Bayreuth  fes- 
tivals, 695;  visits  Wugner  in  Venice, 
698;  Wagner's  Ojxm  .Letter  to,  on 
(«obineuu's  La  lienaiamnre,  709 

Stornplinger,  Kduard,  60  (note),  22-1 
(note) 

Stern,  Adolf,  and  Appeal  for  Buy- 
reuth,  403,  4-04 

Stern,  Julius,  302 

Stipendiary  Fund,  The  (Wagner),  675, 

676,  677 

Stipendiary  Fund,  in  Buynuith,  675 - 

677,  708  (note) 

Stocker,  Jacob,  67  (note),  252 
Stoscjh,  Ciorioral  von,  Itohonloho  to,  on 

Ludwig,  127  (note) 
Strauss,  David,  and  NietasBcho*  393, 

403 
Strauss,  Confeasor  and  Author,  David 

(Nietzsche),  403 
Strauss,  Franz,  140 
Strauss,  Johann,  461,  625;  NteUsuhe 

on,  537 

Strauss,  Richard,  424 
Strobel,    Otto,   170    (aote);   oonwtn 


Strobel,  Otto  (confirmed) 

errors  in  (iarrigucs,  8  (note);  on 
Mulvina  Sehnorr,  0,  1  1  (note),  26; 
on  Rentier,  27;  on  Hockel,  34;  on 
Schmitt,  60  (note);  on  Oiiitlipp's 
wire  to  Wanner,  67  (note);  on  Wag- 
ner  and  Frohel,  ll();  on  Warner's 
sketcli  for  comedy  about  Lutber, 
160;  on  Cosiinu  and  lUilow,  160;  on 
RhiriegoU,  217218  (note),  224 
(note);  on  I^henfjrfn,  t82  (note); 
on  Wagner-Levi  disput<s  (>37  (note); 
on  the  **  Porax^i  inolody  ",  666;  pul>* 
lishcs  Richard  \Va(jners  "  Kraunes 
ttuch*\  717 

w>n  tfalamanca,  />iV  (Bun* 
t),  535  536 

Wapior  in,  380,  383f  381 

Siu*her,  Josef,  conducts  l<oht*n<jrin  in 
.Lcijwig,  550;  Wanner  to,  on  K»vin^ 
Rimy  in  Leipxitf,  552;  c^onducts  Ring 
in  Leipzitf,  583 

Such<T,  Utwa,  -180 

iSY/Wf/ffj/.vr/jf*  /Vr/tw1,  It3; 
()I  -02;  and  KnUxJ,  01 
Wa^tKvr,  02  et  «e^.;  jx^liticul  pro- 
gramme  of,  01;  (*mnan  Art  and 
(reman  IWilim  in,  Ot  06,  100  102, 
1  10  122,  134;  Ludwif?  <»n  Wap»<»r*s 
articles  In,  W,  100  102,  10  K  106. 
118  110,120  121,  126,  230  (note);  «w 
I*YolH*r»  prc>|x»rtyf  107;  sold  tt>  Imuk- 
ing  houH<%  107 

SulsM»r,  Jakob,  273 

Switzerland,  Rintj  in,  6H3 

Swobodu,  UvS  David  in 
132 
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mn  Ludwiy 

//  Koniy  von  tiaywn  (<  inkin»t*l.)f  722 
Tuine,    Hip|)c>lyte*    301    (not*?);    Nio- 
to,  on  (itttwHtlttmmwimff,  507 
tr,  H>,  110,  135,  20H  (nott*)f 
212,  252,  lf>7,  t6f>%  606,  674  (noU»); 
model  ixrformtuu*e»H  of,  m  Munich 
Court  Thwtit',  62,  61-65,  68,  70, 
83,   84-85,   B6;    Purw  iwrfonntmw 
of  1861  of,  Bt,  621;  m  Berlin,  150; 
Wuimer  on,  246;  and  Judith  Guiltier 
255  (note);  March,  302;  Overture 
and  New  Venusborg  Mu»ic,  357;  in 
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(continued} 
Karlsruhe,  'MO;  in  Brunswick,  443; 
in  Vienna,    159,  461,  -162;  in  Bay- 
rout  h,  570,   708;  in   Paris,  in  Or- 
mun,  630  -631 

Taonnina,  \\a#ner  in,  66*) 

TapjxTt,  Wilhelm,  Wagner  to,  on 
JUulwitf,  308 

Taska,  Count,  friend  of  Wagner  in 
Palermo,  668 

Taui>erU  Karl  (Jolt  fried  Wilhelm,  106 

Tatiffkirehe.n,  Count,  01 

Tuusitf,  Carl,  331  (note);  and  piano 
score  of  Meittferiiititfer,  131;  to  Wag- 
ner* on  |>erfornmnce  of  Ijohcngriri  in 
Berlin,  196;  and  work  for  Bayreuth, 
302  303,  309;  (loath  of,  30H 

Taxin,  Count  Paul  von,  4,  42,  60 
(note),  257;  informs  Wagner  that 
Ludwig  will  not,  wee*,  Hohonlolui,  7; 
gamevM  with  Ludwig,  41;  to  Wagner, 
on  Lud  wig's  doubts  alxmt  llohcn- 
lohe,  48  (note) 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  I^ord,  454 

TeplitK,  Wagner  in*  157 

Theatre-  It  alien,  Paris,  167 

Theatre-  Lyrique,  Paris,  167;  fiienxi  at, 
106 

ThttHior  Kornrr  (W<»issheiin(»r),  136, 
137,  13H,  130,  375  377 

Thenphrastus,  528 


Thiule,  !>amela  (nee  Billow)*  63.  #5, 
117,  lf>l  (note),  176  177,  181,  610 
(note);  letter  to,  from  Costnm*  10 
(note);  (UmirnuV  letters  t<»,  184,  185, 
63M,  610,  M  l;as  Seritn  in  rntunmery, 
303;  «H  Krila  in  nuunmery,  621:  an 
Mary  in  tableau,  633,  655  ;(  '.OKI  ma  to, 
on  Wagner-  1  *evi  (Impute,  636  ;  ('«mittm 
to,  on  Billow's  gift  to  Bayreuth,  615; 
and  BUlow,  616,  617;  us  Klingxor  in 
tableau*  655;  in  the  Pa!a//,o  Ven- 
cirainin-(  lalergt,  697;  rimmm  Hein- 
rieh  'IlAiNK  60H  (iH»ic*)s  with  Wag- 
»u*r  »t  ttiniivul  hi  Veni^s  710;  ami 
detith,  7H,  713,  711;  per- 
death  nuink  to  he  made  of 
.  711  715  (m»tc*);  and  pn>* 
of  Wwgnwr'tt  tK»tly  to  Buy- 
rmith,  713 
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Thode,  Uoinrich,  visits  Wagner  m 
Venice,  608;  marries  Duniela  von 
Billow,  698  (note) 

Thoina,  'Iliereso:  see  Vorf>  rrhoresc 

1'hoinson,  (iet>r^<v,  349  (note) 

Thoughts  out  of  Season  (Nietzsche), 
315,  389,  3<>3,  394,  403,  426,  427, 
491,  530 

TViwf  *S?/)«ft<»  Zaraihustra  (NiotzHclio), 
327  328,  348 

Ticliatsrhek,  Joseph,  132  (note),  660 
(note);  as  .Lohengrin,  75  -78,  70;  as 
Walt  her,  134  (note);  Wanner  to,  on 
<*erman  theatres,  151;  us  Tunn- 
luiuser,  161 

T«Tsot.,  Julien,  257  (note) 

Tietjens,  Tlieresc^  wanted  us  Isolde, 
35  36 

Times  (.London),  on  Wagner's  London 
concerts,  557 

Tischbein,  J.  H.  \V.f  253 

Titian,  84 

To  ike  German  Army  before  Paris 
(Wanner),  275 

Tonttalle,  Die,  on  Maister&inffer,  144 
i,  Arlun>y  666  (not<fc) 
iov,  Ivan,  at  hhifieffold  pro* 
210 
,  305 

Tn»it»ehket  Heinrich  von,  96 

Trichsch*kn,  3,  7,  2-1*,  47;  Wagner  at, 
3  ei  AT*/.,  4-1  et  wiy.,  IOB  et  st*q^  123 
ei  wv/,,  2 19  et  ,w/.,  303  et  $eq.;  Wug- 
ner  wislien  to  remain  in  seclusion  of, 
•tl;  Schauxiujlmch  at,  50  (note); 
(Uwinm'H  departure  from*  (>^  J/i«xt 
at,  HM13;  Hann  Hicrhtar  at,  116- 
118;  (^mitJJUK  on,  158  159;  Nie- 
tawc'Iw  at,  190,  259  261,  320  319, 
355  356;  Warner's  daily  routine  at, 
252*253;  dencription  of,  252  25  i; 
visitor*  to,  25*  260,  273;  Judith 
(tUtiticT  at,  255  258;  Saint-Saeim  at, 
270  (note);  Wa#w*r  ami  Comma 
leaves  355  356;  cotivwUni  into  \Vag- 
ner  museum,  357  (note) 

Trbton  wm/  /with,  20,  28,  65,  71,  76, 
11 1,  132,  145,  I3H.  Ift3.  192,  212, 
281, 296, 374,  379, 437, 412,  467, 540, 
54 1,  606,  607;  HH  <*UUKO  of  Malvina 
SHmorr  epi«od«j»  16  17;  Wugner  on 
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Tristan  and  Isolde  (continued) 

performances  of,  16-17,  242,  289; 
in  Munich,  16-17,  198,  202,  208 
(note),  458,  629;  and  death  of 
Schnorr,  19-20;  Chamberlain  on, 
34-35;  Glasenapp  on,  35;  Malvina 
as  Isolde  in,  35-37;  Cornelius  and, 
65-66  (note);  Billow  on,  116  (note), 
195;  Ludwig  and,  183,  199;  Prelude 
to,  312,  695;  Liebestod,  312,  695; 
Nietzsche  on,  342,  534,  539;  Han- 
slick  on,  357;  in  Berlin,  445,  464-466; 
Hlilsen  and,  465,  466;  in  Bayreuth, 
570;  in  Italy,  625;  in  Leipzig,  652; 
and  the  "Porazzi  melody",  666- 
667;  in  London,  672 

Triumphlied  (Brahms),  432-435 

Troisfeme    Rang    du    Collier,    Le    (J. 
Mendes),  256 

Turk,  Siegfried  Wagner's  tutor,  664 

"Turnvereine,"  96  (note) 

Twilight  of  the  Idols  (Nietzsche),  597 

Tyranny  of  Greece  over  Germany,  The 
(Butler),  371  (note) 

Tyroler,  Fraulein,  in  Valkyrie,  267 


das  Weibliche  irn  Afenschen 
(Wagner),  709  (note),  710 

tlhl,  Friedrich,  90  (note),  145 

Uhlig,  Theodor,  423;  Wagner  to,  on 
theatre  for  Siegfried's  Death,  292- 
293;  Wagnor  on  his  letters  to,  632- 
633 

Ullmann,  Bernard,  Billow  to,  on  jx*r- 
formances  of  Wagner,  167;  warns 
Wagner  against  London  tour,  555; 
asks  Wagaer  to  tour  Amerfca,  558 

Ultramontaxies,  in  Munich,  42,  56, 
262 

Undine  (Fouqu6),  710 

linger,  Georg,  424,  467;  as  Logo,  430; 
as  Siegfried,  431,  444,  445,  448,  449, 
451,  452,  457,  464,  478,  486,  488 
(note),  489,  490  (note),  583,  609, 
635;  as  Froh,  445  (note),  478;  and 
Wagner,  451-452,  540,  551-552,  560; 
in  Leipzig  Opera,  551-552,  560,  563; 
in  Wagner's  London  concerts,  556, 
557;  in  Neumann's  touring  Ring,  683 

Union  of  Berlin  Musicians,  302 

Unschuld  de$  Wardens*  Die,  335  (note) 

C 


U nter suckling  en  fiber  das  europaisc,he 

Gleichgewicht  (Frantz),  95  (note) 
Unierwell  (Heine),  161  (note) 
Utility  arid  I  larmf illness  of  History, 
Tfie  (Nietzsche),  426-4-27 

VALKYRIK,  124-125, 155,281,284,  286, 
316  (note),  130,  445,  44<>,  467,  469, 
475  (note),  483  (note),  550,  574-; 
Ludwifr  desires  production  of,  199, 
238,  242-249,  262,  264-267;  produc- 
tion problems  of,  238  (note);  Wan- 
ner delays  production  of,  243,  244, 
245,  247,  264  267,  269;  effort  of 
production  of,  on  Ring,  344*  £45, 
268;  and  Bichter,  247;  final  re- 
hearsal of,  267;  first  performance  of, 
267-268;  in  Munich,  267-268,  561; 
given  alternately  with  Rhineyold  in 
Munich,  267;  first  cast  of,  267;  re- 
ception of,  268;  concert  perform- 
ances of,  268  (note);  printed  score 
of,  287  (note)*  316;  FMtcrwufor, 
302;  Crane  in,  472;  rehearsals  of,  in 
Bayreuth,  472,  -MO,  504,  506,  509, 
510,  613,  514,  517;  in  Bayreuth, 
504,  507,  508,  509;  in  Vienna,  553, 
574  (note),  582;  in  Sehwerin,  582; 
in  Jxtipzift,  582;  In  Berlin,  58-1,  585, 
586,  587;  in  Ixmdon,  673 

Van  Dyck,  Ernest,  480 

Van  Hooy,  Anton,  -189 

VauvexmrgucH*  Marquis dc,  330  (note), 
547 

Vega,  Ix>pe  dc,  655 

Vendramin-Culergi,  PaluKzo*  Wagner 
rentn,  66<>,  697;  JJuasfH  <I«fKiriptiou 
of,  697  6<>8 

Venice,  Wagner  in,  541,  628,  62<>,  633, 
669,  697  d  stq- 

V«rdi,  Gixim^ppt*,  454,  461;  <m  Franco- 
I\uH»ian  War,  271  272  (note);  cm 
Wagner,  314  (note);  to  Flaoeio,  <m 
BingcrH  in  OlMi>,  676;  to  Giulio 
Ricordi,  on  ain^crs  and  conductors, 
676;  to  Giulio  Iticordi,  on  Wagner *B 
death,  714 

Verona,  Wagner  in,  541 

Veslate,  La  (Hpuntini),  626 

Viardot-Garcia,  PauHna,  180; at  Rhine- 
gold  premifere,  210 
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Victoria,  Quoon,  and  Wagner,  557 
Vie  de  Frederic  Nietzsche,  L<i  (Halcvy), 

506  (noto) 
VtV    errante,    IM    (Maupassant),    608 

(no  to) 
Vie  et  roenrre  de  Pierre.- A  ngwtie  Renoir, 

IM  (Vollurd),  668  (note) 

Vienna,    Meistwsintfer    in,    133,    134 

(note)*  24<>;  Khinegold  in,  235,  553, 

582;    and    financing   of   Bayreuth, 

310  3 1 1    (no to) ;   Wagner  conducts 

in,  357,  440-441,  460;  lahengrin,  in, 

45<>,  460,  461,  550;  Tannhauser  in, 

450,  461;  Rinff  in,  553,  555,  560,  574 

(note);  Valkyrie  in,  553,  574  (note), 

582;  Gotterdfimmcrnny  in,  582 

Vilbac,  Alphonse  de,  Nietzsche  on,  538 

Villiera  de  FIsIe-Adam,  Count  Philippe 

do,  204,  266  (note);  at  Triehschen, 

255,  257,  270 

Villiers    de    Vhlt-Adam    and    Music 

(Jonn-Aubry),  257  (note) 
Voggonhulx>r,    Wilma    von,    586;   as 

Isolde,  46-1;  as  Sieglindo,  467 
Vogl,  Heinrich,  423,  442,  4-1-4,  445, 
4 47,  452,  467,  650,  651;  Ludwig  on, 
78;  us  Ix>hengrin,  80,  10<);  an  Wai- 
ther,  132;  Wagner  on,  132  (note)* 
677-678;  atf  Ix>ge,  228,  420  430, 
4-61,  478,  48<>,  584,  652,  655;  as 
Siegmund,  267,  584,  652,  655,  673; 
ami  Der  AVmtrfffrtf/,  406  (note);  as 
Siegfried,  655,  656;  aw  Parsifal,  659, 
660,  677,  678;  Wagner's  difiieultie-s 
with,  in  connection  -with  Parxtfal, 
677  678,  686;  in  Neumann***  touring 
Hint?*  683 

Vc «K  Thiww.  423,  442,  447,  452,  650, 
65  U  686;  rot  Ortrud,  80;  an  WHU- 
228;  an  Sioglinde,  267,  420, 
440,  584,  652;  pregnancy 
of,  t67;  UK  Kunclry,  650,  6<K),  677, 
678;  in  Neumann**  touring  Ring,  683 
ViUderndorff,    Biirtm   Otto   von,   on 

Wngner'H  politJtw,  106-107  (note) 
Votkfithuni,  Julm  and,  97 
Voilard,  Ambrob^,  667f  668*  (noH 
VoUrtmtm*  Friiulmn,  upt>e»ln  for  Wag- 

tw'*  help,  178 

VolU  and  flat*,  and  Wugner^  buBinotw 
affaint,  354,  631  632 

c 


Vorsokratikcr,  Die  (Capelle),  330  (note) 
Vrcneli,  tho  Wagner  housekeeper,  67 

(note),  1 17,  252;  announces  birth  of 

Siegfried,  190-101 

WACHSMUTH,  Curt,  on  Nktoclw,  375 
Wagner,  Albert,  death  of,  423 
Wagner,  Comma,  129,  200,  296  (note), 
479,  567,  572  (note),  595  (note),  610, 
613,  629;  at  Triebschen,  4  et  seq., 
85,  158,  184  et  seq.,  249  et  $eq.; 
Ludwig  to,  on  desire  to  abdicate, 
4^-5;  to  Ludwig,  on  his  proposed  ab- 
dication, 5;  advised  that  Ludwig  will 
not  abdicate,  7;  relations  of,  with 
Wagner,  8,  22,  26,  28-30,  46,  51, 
108  et  srg.,  148,  153  et  $eq.,  440;  re- 
lations of,  with  Malvina  Sohnorr, 
9-16,  22  et  seq*i  68;  to  Ludwig,  on 
Malvina's  inind>  11;  threatened  by 
Malvina,  12;  Mulvina  to,  12  (note), 
22-23;  Malvina's  attitude  to,  15, 22; 
as  an  evil  spirit,  to  Malvina,  23-24; 
Ludwig  to,  on  Malvina,  24,  26;  to 
Malvina,  offering  forgiveness,  26 
(note),  31;  pregnancy  of,  29  (note), 
31;  returns  to  Munich,  32;  influence 
of,  on  Cllusonupp,  35;  Ludwig  to,  on 
festival  theatre,  39-40;  and  Biilow, 
47,  48,  51  et  *eq.t  250-251;  and  birth 
of  Kva,  51;  and  triangle,  52,  53,  63 
et  seq.,  109  et  ae?.,  115,  136,  156, 
160-161,  184-187,  102-195;  and 
hftii&teritiHffer,  S3;  and  Putlitjc,  54-55 
(note),  81, 82;  to  Ludwig,  on  Hohen- 
lohet  55;  Ludwig  to,  on  his  engage- 
numt,  56-57;  R<k%koi  to,  on  Diifflipp, 
59-60,  61,  62;  Ludwig  to,  on  the 
Thmtra  Intondtmt,  60  (note);  in 
Munich  with  Biilow,  63;  to  Wagner, 
on  parting,  64,  109;  Wagwr  on  de- 
parture of,  6*1, 1 08  109 ;  on  Wagner's 
«pf*nding  birtliday  with  Ludwig*  67; 
and  Diifflipp*  67  (m>Us)»  H9;  at 
Starnl>erg,  68 ;  to  Ludwig,  on  change* 
in  iMhetigrin  nuxlel  p<*rfonnan(ke, 
79;  Wagner  to,  on  trip  to  Munich, 
SO;  on  Wagner  and  Titian,  84;  at- 
fcmd»  private  |>erformtim*e  of  Tari/*- 
Mater,  85;  goes  to  Triolwhen,  85; 
Ludwig  to,  on  Sophie,  88  (noU»); 
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Wagner,  Cosima  (continued) 

and  SMdeutsche  Presse,  92,  94;  to 
Ludwig,    on    programme    of    Stid- 
deutsche  Presse,  94;  Ludwig  to,  on 
Wagner's    articles    in    Sfiddeulsche 
Presse,  99;  and  Frobel,    102,    103, 
104,  119-120,  122,  126;  on  Wagner's 
ideas  about  art,  103,  104;  as  founder 
of  Wagncrism  as  a  faith,  103  (note) ; 
Wagner  to,  on  his  German  tendency, 
104,  106  (note);  confidential  name 
of,  109  (note);  and  Liszt,  110,  113, 
251,  274  (note),  307,  361,  362,  378- 
380,    396-3<>7,    436;    sees   Liszt    at 
Karlsruhe,  111)  (note);  AVagner  to, 
on  Liszt's  visit,  1 12;  religion  of,  113 
(note);  and  Hans  Kichte.r,  1 16  -1 17; 
and  Wagner's  butterfly   collection, 
118;  spends  Christinas  with  Wagner, 
118-1 1 9 ;  Ludwig  to,  on  her  talk  wit  h 
Diifllipp,    119,    120,    121;   and    the 
Press,  Ludwig  on,   120-121;  sends 
Ludwig    Wagner's    suppressed    ar- 
ticles,   121-122,    126;    and    Pcrfull, 
122;    .Ludwig    roturnn    suppressed 
articles  to,  126;  and  Billow's  mother, 
136;   and    WeLssheimer,    138:    and 
Billow  crisis,  153  d  $eq.;  Ludwig  lo, 
on  Malvina  "calumnies",    153;  to 
leave  Munich,  153,  154,  162;  Wag- 
nor  to  Ludwig  on,  156;  on  GtinttHl* 
158;  and  Warner's  comedy  about 
Luther,  160;  in  Italy,  161-162,  163, 
165,    168-169,    170,    541-542,    622 
et  $<??.,  664  -669;  to  Ludwig  on  now 
orientation  of  her  life,  163  (note), 
183;  begins  diary,  164;  on  turning 
point    of   her    life,    164-  165;    and 
Counters   do   Gharnaee,    164,   165, 
169,  170,  172;  opposition  of  BUlow 
to  divorce  from,  166-  168;  and  birth 
of  Siegfried,  171,  190*191;  plans  to 
change    her    faith,    171-172,    378; 
leaven  Billow  for  good,   177,  184 
185;  antiaemitram  of,  180;  letter**  of, 
to  Daniela,  184,  185,  639,  6<K),  641; 
supposedly  at  Versailles,   1 84-187; 
and  Lisfct'B  attitude  to  her  marry- 
ing Wagner,  186;  and  Mtifi  /-e&m, 
188-189;  to  Ludwig,  preparing  him 
for  her  staying  with  Wagner,  188 
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(note);     to    Billow,     asking     legal 
separation,  102,  I<)3~194;  Billow  to, 
agreeing    on    separation,    l^ir-195; 
and    Tausig,     106;    and    Wagner's 
birthday  celebration,   108-199;  and 
\Vagne,rfs  plan  to  seek  aid  of  Bis- 
marck, 200  201;  to   Nietzsche,  on 
Hhinetfold,  207  (note);  Wagner  to, 
on  Khituyold  rehearsals,  221  (note); 
to    Riehter,   on    Betz,   231    (note); 
as  cause  of  Khintyold  affair,   236; 
marriage  of,  to  \\  agner*  243,  245, 
26 4,  274   (note);  on  tho    \'atkyrie, 
244,   2-15;  an  reason   for  delay   in 
production  of  /?*'«//  o|M*ra$,  245  246; 
Wagner  to,  on  n<vd  of  higher  level 
of  culture  for  /?t>^f  216;  to  Hiiftlipp, 
on    conductor    for    Valkyrie,    247; 
domestic  happiness  of,  210;  divorced 
by  Biilow,  251,  200  (note);  to  Lud- 
wig, on  Triehsehen,  252  253;  dress 
of,  25 1:  and  visitors  at  Triebsehen, 
251  255;  and  ("ountews  Ba&senheim, 
251;   reads   Sketch   of  /Vr/w/ri/   to 
Mme  Mouchanoff,  25T255;  letters 
of,  to  Judith  Cautiinr,  257  (note); 
and  Natalie  Planer,  250;  and  Nie- 
UHihh<\  250,  260,  26K  320,  321,  322  * 
323,  325  327,  333.  355. 3*m,  3«9t  427, 
516  517,  580.  500,  502;  and  "birth- 
day of  Buyrrulh",  263;  to  HiVhter, 
on  Bayreuth,  263  264;  to  N«»t/«<*he, 
on  Cirane  and  Kritx,  265  (note);  on 
Knuuxt-Prussian  War,  272  (note); 
Wagner  conduct*  tiiw/rietf  Idyll  for 
birthday  of,  273  274;  and  parody  of 
A*afo<rm<ir#M,    276;    in    Bayretith, 
288,  300,  356,  358,  377  H  *<v/.,  450, 
4H5;  as  caun^  for  Wagn<*r*H  h«tred 
of  Munich,  28<»»SOO;  and  founding 
of  Bnynnith,  2<>7,  2<m,  306,  354,  355* 
and  C^ountOKH  von  jSchlrinitas,  303, 
305,  309;  and  WiignerH  Urttttlay 
pjirty,  303-304;  pttrmiiutat  W«n«w 
to  U^ar  up  letter  U>  Tappt^rt,  308; 
in  Mannheim,  311,  380;  on  Hoh<K 
325;  on  Nfotomho**  Origin  of  Ihe 
Tragic  /(fea*  326;  unks  Wagner  to 
abandon  plan  for  homo  at  Buy- 
reuth,  354;  in  Vienna,  357,  440,  44 L; 
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Lisxt  sends  letter  to,  362,  363;  and 
Baroness  Me,yendorff,  363;  visits 
Lis/,t  in  Weimar,  37U~  370;  Incomes 
a  Protestant,  380;  with  Wagner  on 
tour  to  find  singers,  380;  Nietzsche 
struts  "Kive  Forewords  to  Five  Un- 
written Books*'  to,  388;  to  Clemens 
Bnx^khans,  on  Wagner's  eoneert, 
totzr,  304;  and  Wagner's  birthday  in 
1873,  305  3<H>;  to  Heinhold  Kohicr, 
on  Kiinntlenmfw,  3%;  on  Buyreuth 
e.xjMUiscs,  402;  models  for  Kictz, 
402;  at  Wahnfried,  420  421;  on  the. 
completion  of  the  /twf/,  -136-437; 
and  Christmas  celebration  of  1874% 
437;  searches  for  manuscript  of 
Wagner's  symphony,  438;  and  Kich- 
ter,  430,  487  (note);  and  Frau 
Jaide,  450;  and  Nummnn,  450;  to 
complete  Wagner's  biography,  457; 
and  Hugo  Wolf,  462;  on  the  first 
festival,  485,  487  (note,);  and  Nie- 
tttsehe's  ttichard  Wanner  in  ftaywnih* 
401,  407;  and  the  "Wagner  legend", 
402;  entertains  at  Wnhnfrfad,  512- 
515,  526  527;  to  Houston  Stewart 
('•hamlwriuin,  on  Nietzsche,  524 
(note);  to  Mulwidu  von  Meysenbug, 
on  NieUsche,  546  517;  and  Adolf 
von  (JrosH,  548;  and  creditors,  540, 
565, 566; in  Ixutdon,  556; and  <  ieorge 
Kliot*  556  (note);  and  Kdward 
HurncfJottett,  556  (note);  in  lims, 
505;  /tow/flf  writU^ri  f«»r»  560»  614; 
FeuHtel  to,  on  Wugner's  royalties, 
576;  to  Liidwitf,  <m  the  Munich 
ThejitreV  r<>ynltif»M  to  W«gm*r,  576t 
570;  iuid  priwluctioa  of  7?w#  in 
Herlin,  5H4;  Billow  to,  on  /toutfftf, 
5IJH  580;  to  Malwiilu  von  M<*y«en- 
lmg»  on  NieteHche'H  Hiinity,  %*>0(); 
( Uuimtmrtaia  to»  on  NieiXH4*het  500 
(note);  nn  NJittJwch<r«  Htmtan,  Alt- 
i*w  //nmcrrtk  502;  on  %*c^mneeting 
linkn'*  iit^wnen  /^orjr^i/  and  Kitig* 
602  (KM;  Wagner  to,  cm  Parsifal. 
MS  603,  (»05;  aiu!  Wagner**  lov«  for 
JuclitJi  Cimiticr,  606  60?;nnd  a  Bay- 
itmTUiriiti*M»  6JI;  Wit|cnc*r 
e  t*ttr*i/al  to.  611;  itiid  Wng- 
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IUT'S  <konver«ution  at  Wahnfrlcd, 
610,  620;  diuries  of,  620,  665;  and 
Wagner's  poor  health,  621,  623, 
670,  680-681;  and  1878  birthday 
celebration,  621 ;  and  JLinu  Harnann's 
biography  of  Liszt,  632;  obtains 
copies  of  Wagner's  letters  to  Uhlig, 
632;  and  Christmas  of  18HO,  633; 
and  Hermann  JUwi,  636-637;  to 
Oaniela,  on  \Vagner-Levi  dispute, 
636;  and  Joseph  Hubinstein,  640- 
Ml;  and  life  at  Wahnfrtaci,  641;  to 
Daniola,  on  Billow's  gift  to  Bay- 
reuth,  645;  and  Wagner's  adoption 
of  her  and  Billow's  children,  646- 
648;  first  meeting  of,  with  Biilow,  ' 
in  eleven  years,  647;  in  Berlin,  653, 
655-656;  on  (Jlobincau,  654  (note), 
682  (note) ;  and  Wagner's  birthday 
in  1881,  655;  and  Neumann's  scheme 
for  a  Wagner  company,  661,  662;  in 
Palermo,  66-l>-«668;  on  the  "Ponwszi 
melody",  666-667;  Wagner  promises 
to  write  a  pendant  to  tiwjfried 
Idyll  for,  670;  and  Wagnor's  lust 
years,  67<>,  680-681;  and  Wagner's 
lust  birthday  celebration,  681;  Lud- 
wig  to,  on  reasons  for  hia  absence 
from  Paw/tt/,  604;  oa  Wagner's 
longing  for  death,  606;  and  the 
Palazzo  Vondramin-C  "alcrgi,  607 ; 
on  Wagner's  critical  condition,  705, 
706  707;  Wagner  to,  on  NieUsehe's 
(*«y  ticimw,  707;  Wagn<?r  c^m<lu<^ts 
ix»rformaru*o  of  his  symphony  of 
IHS2  for  birthday  of,  707-708;  grunta 
Hennann  Wolff  exclusive  right  of 
j>erfomiaiic«  of  Wagner's  symphony 
of  l«32,  708  (note);  withholds 
Wagner*8C(>m^pomltmot%  708;  cloncfi 
her  diary,  711;  and  death  of  Wag- 
nor,  711  712;  ami  Wagner's  funeral, 
713-716;  life  of,  in  danger  by 
dbiindonmi^it  to  grief*  7 14;  Biilow  to, 
to  live,  714;  and  Wagner*H  death 
utiink,  714;  cuts  off  her  Jiair,  715; 
and  trip  to  Bayreuth  with  coilin, 
715;  laid  wig  Head*  'h^tt^r  of  con- 
dolence  to,  715;  k>»m  wedding  rin^w, 
7 15;  death  of»  716 
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Wagner,  Eva:  see  Chamberlain,  Eva 
Wagner,     Johanna:     see    Jachmann- 

Wagner,  Johanna 

Wagner,  Klara:  see  Wolfram,  Wagner 
Wagner,  Luise:  see  Brockhaus,  Luise 
Wagner,   Minna,   381;   death  of,  46, 

258;  Wagner's  letters  to,  258 
Wagner,  Ottilie:  see  Brockhaus,  Ottilie 
Wagner,  Richard,  at  Triebschen,  3 
et  seq.,  44  et  seq.,  108  et  seq.,  123  et 
seq.,  249  et  seq.,  303  et  seq.;  relations 
of,  with  Ludwig,  3  et  seq.,  64  et  seq.9 
118-130,  135,  141-112,  147-148, 
153-166,  172-173,  177,  181-183, 
187-189,  197  et  seq.,  227-233,  236- 
249,  251  (note),  263-267,  279-291, 
296-298,  304-308,  315-319,  352, 
382-383,  387,  397-399,  405-422, 
423,  441-442,  478-484-,  542-543, 
549,  552-554,  566-569,  576-580, 
599,  608-609,  611-613,  627,  629- 
631,  680,  682;  advises  Ludwig  to 
visit  troops,  3;  Ludwig  to,  on  need 
for  him,  3-4;  absorbed  in  Meister- 
sinyer,  3,  66;  Ludwig  to  Cosima,  on 
need  for,  4-5;  to  Ludwig,  on  1m 
duties  as  king,  5-6,  7;  on  importance 
of  Nuremberg,  6;  on  Music  School, 
6,  9,  39,  45,  47,  89;  antisomitism  of, 
6,  92,  106  (note),  179-181,  275,  434, 
598,  616-617,  638-639;  on  first  view 
of  Buyreuth,  6-7;  counsels  Ludwig 
to  see  Hohenloho,  7;  influence  of, 
on  Ludwig,  8,  41-42,  56,  69-73, 
80-83,  85,  114, 177,  237;  enemies  of, 
in  Munich,  8;  relations  of,  with 
Cosima,  8,  22,  26,  28-30,  46,  51,  108 
et  seq,,  148,  153  et  *«?„  229,  440; 
and  Mfidvina  Sohnorr,  8  d  seq^  46; 
considering  production  of  Ijohengrin 
in  Paris,  10;  to  Ludwig,  on  Malvina's 
visit  to  Triebschen,  10-11;  to 
Rockel,  on  Malvina,  11-12,  13,  14; 
entrusts  Malvina  with  servant  prob- 
lem, 11  (note);  on  Malvina's  sanity, 
11-12;  writes  Malvina  about  her 
disclosures,  12  (note) ;  Mathilde  to, 
on  her  "mission",  15,  21-22,  23; 
asks  that  Malvina  leave  Munich, 
15-16;  on  performances  of  Tristan* 
16-17;  to  Mathilde  Weeendonk,  on 
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Tristan,  17;  and  Sehnorr,  17-18;  on 
Schnorr's  death,  19-20;  told  cause 
of  Schnorr's  death,  19,  21;  resent- 
ment of,  against  Malvina,  20;  sends 
Ludwig  Reutter's  "Dream",  2*1-25; 
advises  Ludwig  to  take  measures 
against  Malvina,  25-26,  27,  32-33; 
to  Ludwig,  on  relations  with  Cosimu, 
26,  27;  on  Billow's  suffering,  27,  32, 
156;  Malvina  on,  to  Ludwig,  28-30; 
and  Peter  Cornelius,  29-30  (note), 
53-54,  65-66  (note),  122,  136,  145, 
158-159,  331  (note);  Ludwig'n  faith 
in,  30;  on  Mulvina's  pension,  33; 
and  Open  Letter  to  Botechaftpr*  35, 
145;  on  Malvina's  Isolde,  35-37; 
and  Pfistermeister,  38,  48,  242;  and 
Pfordten,  38-39,  41-42;  interference 
of,  in  affairs  of  state,  38  (note),  40, 
114;  and  return  to  Munich,  38  tl 
seq.:  and  festival  theatre,  39-40,  45, 
74,  154,  200,  289,  296  297;  to  Khru 
Wolfram,  on  Ludwig  as  **  redeemer  " 
of  Germany,  40;  to  Luiae  Brockhaus, 
on  Ludwig,  40,  44;  on  intrigues 
against  Ludwig,  40-44,  U4;  and 
Schunzcnbach,  43  (note),  54;  to 
Rockel,  on  influence  in  Bavarian 
IK>litic«,  43  (note)*  *M?  **nd  practical 
politic**,  44,  93;  decider  not  to  iivo 
in  Munich  again,  45,  154-155;  to 
Mathilde  Mnier,  on  return  to 
Munich,  45;  to  Ftttakcl,  on  festival 
theatre,  45;  to  vinit  Munich  at 
Billow'**,  45,  118;  at  work  on 
Meister*in0cr9  45,  113,  116,  118, 
603-604,  618;  to  Ludwig,  on  pro- 
ductions of  opera*,  45;  to  leave 
BUlow  in  charge  of  productions  45- 
46;  health  of,  in  1867, 46;  and  BUlow, 
46  d  s*q-,  59,  61,  62,  71,  113,  H4- 
115,  136,  13S-439,  149,  162-163, 
16S,  177,  182>  193;  put«  prctwurc  on 
Ludwig  for  BUlow,  47  48,  50;  and 
Holxenlohe,  48-50,  70--71,  I2fr-127; 
Prince  Paul  Taxis  to,  on  Hohenloho, 
48  (note);  to  RcSckel,  on  8i*iian2en- 
bach's  trip  to  Triebschon,  50  (note) ; 
in  4*AnnaIsf\  on  BUlow,  SO,  136, 
162;  to  Ludwig,  on  Billow's  be- 
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hnvior,  50-51;  on  birth  of  Eva,  51; 
and  triangta,  52,  53,  63  ei  wsq.,  109 
et&eq.,  115,  136,  156,  160-161,  184- 
187,  192-195;  finishes  Orchestral 
Sketch  of  Act  II  and  Act  III  of 
53;  to  Ludwig,  on 
53;  in  Munich,  53 
ft  s<*q^  61  et  9eq.9  71,  74,  118-12.% 
128  129,  135  152,  172,  223,  232; 
and  H<5okol,  53;  and  hin  autobi- 
ography, 54;  midieno.es  of,  with 
Ludwig,  54-55,  61-62,  119;  inter- 
view of,  with  Hohenlohe,  55-56;  on 
Bavaria,  55,  6<>  -70,  71-72,  94,  09, 
100,  114,  127,  282;  on  Germany,  55, 
69-70,  72,  92  93,  94-96,  98,  99,  104, 
126,  147,  200-201,  270-272,  275- 
277,  598-601,  616-618;  and  Lud- 
wig't*  fiuncta,  Sophie,  56-59;  as 
character  in  fa  ttai  Vierye,  58  (note) ; 
returns  to  Triebwehen,  59;  and  Put- 
Kts%  59,  60,  81,  82,  83  (note);  and 
*'  IMHIHpp  oabul",  59-62, 81,  82; and 
\Vilhelm  Schmitt,  60  (note);  at 
Basel,  62;  (lotumu  to,  on  parting, 

64,  109;    in    "Brown    Book",    on 
OoHima*H    departure,    64,    108-109; 
and  performances  of  l&he.ntjrin  and 
Tannhiinxtr  at  Court  Theatre,  61- 

65,  75  80,     84  85;    to     Mutbilde 
Mtuer,  on  victories  In  Munich,  65- 
66;  to  spend  birthday  with  Ludwig, 
66  6H;  on  production  of  Afrater- 
Jtriircr,  66,  129,  135;  Comma  to,  on 
MpundinK  birthday  with  Ludwig,  67; 
to  Dtifltipp,  <m  prmmw  on  birthday, 
67:  Dtifllipp  to,  in  aimwer,  67;  and 
dwISning  elation  with  Ludwig,  67, 
6B  70,  8f>;  at  Starnbfrg,  68  69;  w- 
c*i*lv<^«  *4  compoHititm  piano0,  68;  at 
Berg,  68;  in  "Atmi*lH*\  on  Ludwig, 
6H,  128  I2<);  to  Ludwfc,  mi  leaving 
Htimibcvgt  68  69;  influence  of,  on 
Ludwig,  in  poHUtw,  69-73;  iK)litical 
proKnmmJc  of,  70  73:  «o  Ltidwig,  on 
tfotumloh*,  70,  72;  Lttdwig  to,  on 
HottcmlnlH*,  70-71;  on  IVumua,  72, 
73  (m>t^),  98,  121  (not*);  and  Bin- 
man^k,  72  (not*),  73  (iwit^)»  200, 
272  (note),  275-276,  302f  38^38S. 
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416,  598,  599;  and  Tichatschck,  75- 
78,  79;  and  rehearsal  of  Lohengrin, 
77;  to  Ludwig,  on  Tichatschek,  77- 
78;  returns  to  Triebschen,  79;  to 
Cosiina,  on  troubles  with  Ludwig, 
80;  to  Ludwig,  on  Wilhclm  Sehmitt, 
81-82;  to  Mulwida  von  Meyseahug, 
on  Ludwig,  83;  Ludwig  to,  on 
Sohmitt,  83  (note) ;  finishes  Act  II  of 
Meistersinger,  84;  refuses  to  attend 
model  performance  of  Tannhauser, 
85;  to  Ludwig,  on  Paris,  86;  to 
Diifflipp,  on  production  of  Mei$ter~ 
singer,  86-87;  sends  poem  to  Lud- 
wig,  87;  Ludwig  to,  on  his  wedding, 
87-88;  to  Ludwig,  on  his  wedding, 
88 ;  and  creation  of  a  music  journal, 
89,  102-103;  and  Pohl,  89,  92;  and 
Forges,  89,  92,  243;  and  Grandaur, 
89,  92;  to  Diiftlipp,  on  music  journal, 
89,  90,  91  (note);  and  Frobel,  90-94, 
102-105, 119-120, 122, 123,127, 142- 
143,  269;  and  Stiddeuteche  Presse, 
92  et  seq.;  and  Hanslick,  92,  142, 
332,  46  L  463;  and  Semper,  92,  128; 
to  Frobel,  on  tiiiJdeuterhe  Presse, 
92-93,  94,  102-103;  on  functions  of 
the  public  theatre,  93-94;  on  Ger- 
man Art  and  German  Politics*  94-96, 
100  rf  jwqf.,  119,  120-122,  134;  on 
mission  of  the  ( Jerman  Folk,  94^96, 

97,  126;  on  French  culture,  95,  98, 
101,    106,   270-271,   313,   314;   on 
C5m>k  ideal,  95,  101;  and  "blood 
and  soil*',  97;  and  What  is  German? 

98,  269,  280;  Ludwig  on  articles  of, 

99,  100-102,  104,  106,  118-1 19,  120- 
121,  126,  127,  239  (nota),  278  (note); 
Ludwig  lones  patience  with,  99-100; 
on    model    perfonnances   of  great 
theatrical  workn,  101-102;  and  Bay- 
reuth,  101-102,  246,  262-263,  266, 
269  et  ##q.;  Ccjiwma  on  iditus  about 
art    of,     103,    104;    and    Houston 
Stewart  Chamberlain,  103  (note); 
Pargtm  on,  103  (note);  to  Conima, 
on  his  German  tendency,  104,  106 
(not-e);  />ea^W«m  of,  104;  Vftldern- 
dorif  on,  106-107  (note);  uncl  JBoy- 
reuther  BWter>  107,  126,  $74-575, 
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675;  to  Diifflipp,  on  Triebschen,  108; 
in  "Brown  Book",  on  daughter 
Eva,  109;  confidential  name  of,  109 
(note) ;  relations  of,  with  Liszt,  111, 

128,  307,    361-364,   378-380,    396- 
397,  436,   438,   625,   628,   679-680, 
689,   694,  698-699;   to  Ludwig,  on 
Liszt,   111,    112;  in   " Annals",   on 
Liszt's   visit,    112,    274    (note);    to 
Cosima,  on  Liszt,  112;  to  Mathilde 
Maier,  on  Billow,  113;  to  Ludwig, 
on  political  dangers  ahead,  1 14;  on 
disposition  of  players  in  orchestra, 
115;  and  .Hans  Richter,   115,   116- 

118,  123,   136,   152,   154,    198,  203 
et  seq.,  439  et  seq,;  breach  of,  with 
Billow,  115;  on  Biilow  as  opera  con- 
ductor, 115-116,  439   (note);  Com- 
pletes score  of  Mc.isiersinyer,   118; 
at  Paris  Exhibition,  118;  and  butter- 
fly collection^  118;  spends  Christmas 
with  Cosima,   118-119;  pension  of, 

119,  412;    sends   Ludwig    Mcister- 
singer  score  us  gift,  1 1 9 ;  in  "Annuls  ", 
on  DUillipp's  warning  to  Cosima, 
119,  121;  on  French  Revolution,  121 
(note);  and  Perfull,  122,  148,  151- 
152, 155,206, 209, 213, 218, 224, 225, 
226,  228,  230,  242,  243,  246,  568- 
569;  dispute  with  Krobel  UH  cause  of 
estrangement  between  J  aid  wig  and, 
123;  Ludwig  to,  on  loneliness,  123; 
to  Ludwig,  on  the  coolness  of  their 
relations,  123*126,  129;  sends  suj>- 
pressfcd  articles  to  Hohcnlolut,  126 
127;  and  debt  to  Fran  K  loppcrbem, 
128;  borrows  money  from  Dufllipp, 
128;  to  Ludwig,  on  Siegfried*  12P, 
148,   189,   W,  281;  and  Uteyfrinl, 

129,  158,  189,   197,  244,  281,  282, 
283,   284,   286-287,   300,   315-317, 
352,  594-595  (note) ;  Ludwig  to,  on 
his  new  castlo,  129-130;  and  Schott, 
131-132;  and  engraving  of  Meteter- 
singer  scores,  131-1&2;  and  casting 
of  Meutter&inger,    132;  and    Naoh- 
baur,  132,  135;  and  preparations  for 
Metelersinger,     132-134,     135-136, 
137,  139-141;  and  Vogl,  132  (note), 
429-430,    677-678;   to  Sehott,   on 
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Meistersinger,  133-134,  425;  on  his 
successes,  133  (note);  writes  foreword 
to  German  Art  and  German  Politics* 
134;  dedicates  Opera  and  Drama  to 
Konstantin  Frantz,  1  34  ;  naf  ionalzsm 
of,  135;  writes  Recollections  of  Lud- 
wiy  iSchnorr  von  (larobfeld*  135;  plans 
to  re-issue  all  poems  and  prose,  135; 
and  Beethoven*  135,  274;  with  Lud- 
wig at  Roseninsel,  135;  and  fear  of 
death,  L35;  and  Beta,  135,  118,  423, 
429;  on  Mallingor,  135;  on  Ilokel, 
135,  139  -  140;  to  Ludwig,  on  A/m-/<r- 
sinffer's  first  performance,  135-136, 
141;  and  Ilullwuchs,  13<>,  151,  152; 
and  Weissheimer,  136  13*),  375  -377; 
to  Court  Theatre  orch<*stn*,  on  <j<»r- 
inun  art,  140  -141;  at.  Hrnl  jMTfonn- 
anoe  of  Meixferjiinyer*  I  11  1  12,  153 
154;  and  nHvoption  of  Meistersirujrr, 
142-147:  and  journuHsts,  142;  aiul 
LuuixN  143,  144  1  15,  179;  to  Biilow, 
on  Laubo,  143;  wriu»s  sonnets  to 
Laubo»  14  1,  179;  to  Hirhf<»r,  on 
the  Laul>e  sonnets,  141  '115;  and 
national  nnjH>rtuiu^  of  ,W<§£vfc'r- 
sinfjer,  146  147;  Liuiwig  to,  on 
A/ru/f»r«^/«*r,  117,  ir>7,  158;  to 
Ludwig,  on  withdrawing  from  thtk 
world,  147  148;  to  IVrfalK  on  (*ourt. 
Theatre,  149;  and  mnJIictH  with 
(Jernmn  thoatn%  119  151  ;  and  outs 
in  AfruWfVvuttf/f»r,  119  150;  Lis/J  n« 
of,  in  I^rlin,  150;  and  1852 
manctt  of  TttwMiiuH'r  in  Hor- 
1m,  ISO;  to  ll4krbcK»k,  on  Drescion 
pnxluciioa  of  Wm/mnVwr,  150- 
151,  2B(>  (not**);  to  TicbtitMclu^k,  on 
Ciennan  Uwutrw,  151;  lliitst»n  to,  on 
royalii<ks  from  Plyiny  Ifatchmun, 
151,  165;  nviationM  of,  with  Ludwig, 
after  Mfwttwtintfur  pn^nUVts  152; 
and  Biilow-(  "onima  <>riHis1  153  rt 
#**?,;  to  Ludwig,  on  Cosima^H  h%uv~ 
iiig  Munich.  153-151,  162;  to  Itiicki'I 
on  Malviiui  **c*ttltimriw»HM,  153 
(note);  and  the  King.  15^  155,  W7, 
109,  202-203,  23^240,  262-261, 


on  never 


Muiu<thf  154; 
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considers  Hfeisfarxirwer  premiere 
host  product  ion  of  his  works,  151; 
am!  /f/««<7/r>W,  155,  183,  1 80,  199, 
202  ef  .vii/.;  and  Valkvrie,  155,  199, 
238,  212  rf  *«/.,  202/261-  26H,  260, 
279  <»/  ,svf/.;  to  Diiillipp,  on  /frw/ 
cycle,  155:  to  Ludwig,  about,  his  re- 
la lions  with  Cosimu,  156;  Ludwig 
to,  on  Malvhw  "calumnies",  157; 
sends  hudwitf  engraved  score  of 

and  poexn,  157;  to 
,  on  Lufiwxg  van  Beethoven, 
157  158;  on  Gfinhxl,  158;  and  Pas- 
cicloup,  159,  266  (note),  279  (note); 
pros|x*rity  of,  159;  and  Italian  rights 
to  /{froze  and  Flyiny  Dutchman^  159; 
to  PunindUi,  on  Ins  retirement,  159; 
in  "Annals",  on  C«owma~Bulow, 
159,  165-  160,  170;  plans  comedy  on 
.Luther,  159  160;  to  Ludwig,  on 
Italian  excursion  with  Cosimu,  161- 
162;  in  Italy,  161-162,  163,  165, 
168-109,  170,  51 1-542,  622  et  seq., 
66  i  609,  697  <»/  .sr</.;  to  I  Aid  wig, 
not  to  part  with  Billow,  162-163; 
in  u, \nnnls",  on  Italian  journey, 
108  109;  u>  Countess  de  ("harnaw, 
on  ("osiina,  170,  172;  to  IVInic 
Mouchanoff-KaltTtfis,  170;  and  birth 
of  Si^fri^l,  171,  190  191;  and 
<lo«ima\K  plan  to  dump1  h<»r  faith, 
171  172;  in  lxnp/,ta  172,  173,  174- 
170,  300  301,  303,  380,  438;  Luciwig 
r<kfuH«*8  au(ii^n<*c  lc»,  172;  to  Klara 
Wolfram,  on  laok  of  fuiuily,  171; 
relations  of,  with  N5^t7,w*h«s  175 
176,  180  192,  259  20  U  320  319, 
355  350,  367  369,  371  375,  388 
3<H.  U)0,  401,  403,  126  128,  432 
437,  490,  -Wl  H  *rqn  543^517,  571, 
6B7  f>89;  on  S<*ho|K*nhum^  170;  in 
jVugnburK*  176  177,  300;  to  Ron- 
aiantiit  Knintx»  on  hfe  hard  lif<\  177; 
tiiw!  Kraul<»iti  VoUtminn.  178;  at 
work  on  Mriri  I*fcn>  170,  188-189, 
321;  writes  /frmmurrr/irp*  of 

ndt/nifatem  in  Mu*ic, 
179181;  U>  (HtHii*  Bnx'khauH,  on 
\A\\\\K\  t7<>;  attacks  Kdmmi  !)ev- 
ru»nt,  tao-ltii;  ankw  advance  of 
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money  from  Ludwig,  I8I«l82;vScnds 
J  Aid  wig  manuscript  of  Rienzi,  182; 
on  his  music  in  Italy,  182;  Ludwig 
to,  on  his  lou£  silence,  182-183;  to 
Ccxsiina,  on  Liszt's  attitude  to  their 
marriage*  186;  to  Ludwig,  on  Rhine- 
(fold,  183,  189,  201;  and  Siqifrietl 
Idyll  1<>1,  312,  717-719;  to  Elisa- 
hoth  NietS5s<*ho,  on  her  brother,  192; 
on  Nietzsche's  vegetarianism,  192; 
Billow's  farewell  to,  193;  Taurig  to, 
on  performance  of  Ijohenyrin  in 
Berlin,  196;  elected  to  Prussian 
Boyal  Academy  of  Arts,  196-197; 
on  titles  and  decorations,  197;  to 
Ludwiff,  on  spending  his  birthday  at 
Triebsehcn,  197-198;  to  Ludwig,  on 
his  birthday  celebration,  198-199; 
and  Kdouurd  Schurfi,  198-199,  277- 
278  (note) ;  to  .Ludwig,  on  the  King, 
199-200,  239-24-0;  plans  to  seek  aid 
of  Bisnmn^k,  200-201;  and  breach 
with  J^idwig,  201  et  scq^  232;  sends 
Lutlwig  Orchestral  Sketch  of  Act  III 
of  if iq/ fried*  202;  and  preparations 
for  Rhineffotd  prernuVe,  203-211; 
and  Serov,  20'i>  257;  <»icx>umgcs 
Hic^hter  to  resign  as  Music  Director, 
204 -206;  on  costumes  for  Hhmegoldi 
206;  to  Hi<*hter,  to  send  singers  in 
llhitwgold  to  Triebs(^hen,  207;  sends 
instructions  on  Khinetfold  playbills, 
207;  and  Karl  Bran<ltt  208t  218,  303, 
308,  355;  to  Otto  Wawndcmk,  on 
(Doming  |>erformun(»o  of  RhinqjM* 
209;  Rotas  to>  on  HHintgobt,  2l2t  213, 
227,  230;  ItiohtcMr  to,  asking  him  to 
prevent  iM'rformimce  of  Ithtnegoltt, 
212  213,  215  (note) ;  anka  Ludwig  to 
pcMtiKme  Rhiruwoldi  Zl$>  216-221; 
Kichtw  to,  on  ntftimng  to  conduct 
Rhint&aUt  213-214;  aft  author  of 
Uichtcr'B  lettt^r  of  resignation,  214; 
Baron  von  Ixx;n  U>,  c>n  l^Bsen  a» 
conductor  of  fthinttfoldt  215*-216; 
to  UH'ti,  on  Issuer!,  216;  to  I>llfflipp» 
on  RhineffoU,  %W>  22^-225;  f)Uff- 
lipp  to,  to  minction  p<*rformnnon, 
216,  219;  to  I^udwig,  juHtifying  tiia 
actu>iju4  couccruiiig  tthmcgold,  217- 
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219;  insists  on  Richtcr  conducting, 
219,  220,  224,  232;  to  Diifflipp,  on 
going  to  Munich  for  rehearsal,  221- 
222;  to  Richter,  to  hold  rehearsal 
for  him,  223,  224;  to  Cosima,  on 
Rhinegold  rehearsals,  224  (note) ;  to 
supervise  production,  225,  232;  to 
Ludwig,  on  Rhinegold  affair,  225, 
232  (note);  to  Allgemeine  Zeitung^ 
on  Rhinegold  affair,  226,  230;  at- 
tacked by  Press  for  theatre  intrigues, 
228-230;  accused  of  deserting  his 
Liberal  principles,  229;  as  author  of 
Richtcr  letter  to  Signal*,  232-233; 
and  Wiillner,  233;  to  Schott,  on 
performances  of  Rhinegold  outside 
Munich,  235;  poem  of,  on  the  Ring, 
235;  to  Mathilde  Maier,  on  Rhine- 
gold  affair,  236-237;  to  Forges,  on 
Rhinegold  affair,  237;  Ludwig  to,  on 
his  suffering,  237-238,  239;  to  Lud- 
wig, on  renunciation  of  joy  from  his 
work,  238-239;  to  Ludwig,  on  pro- 
duction of  Ring,  239-240,  245,  279, 
281-282,  315;  to  Ludwig,  on  Got- 
terdammemng,  240-241,  243,  279, 
285-286,  287;  at  work  on  Goiter- 
dtimmerung,  240-241,  243,  279,  286, 
287,  288,  299,  352,  377,  381-382, 
402,  425,  432,  435,  480-481 ;  Ludwig 
to,  not  to  deprive  him  of  prtxluotion« 
of  his  works,  241-242;  to  Lxidwig, 
on  production  of  Valkyrie,  242-243, 
244,  245,  246;  marriage,  of,  to  Co- 
sima, 243,  245,  264,  274  (note);  on 
Valkyrie  production's  effect  on  Rmg, 
244-245,  268;  to  Pusinclli,  on  pro- 
duction of  Ring,  244;  withholds 
score  of  Siegfried,  244  (note),  281- 
287, 315-317, 352-354,  383;  manipu- 
lations of  letters  of,  244-245  (note) ; 
and  reasons  for  delaying  production 
of  Ring  operas,  245-246;  on  need  of 
higher  level  of  culture  for  Ring,  246; 
domestic  happiness  of,  249  d  seq.; 
and  Kiindworth,  25X  (note),  284 
(note);  daily  routine  of,  252-253; 
dress  of,  254;  and  visitors  to  Trieb- 
schen,  254-258,  259-260,  273;  and 
Judith  Gautier,  255-258,  544,  605- 
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607;  and  Ca tulle  Mendes,  255-257, 
264,  270-272,  277;  to  7xz  Libert^  on 
Rienzi,  255;  letters  of,  to  Judith 
Gautier,  257  (note),  606,  607;  and 
Natalie  Planox,  258-250;  letters  of, 
to  Minna  Wagner,  258;  and  Gaciiie. 
Avenarius,  260;  convinced  that 
CScyer  was  his  father,  260,  621 
(note) ;  and  Nietzsche's  lectures  on 
The  Greek  Music  Drama  and  *,Soc- 
rates  and  Greek  Tragedy,  260-261; 
to  Nietzsche,  on  Pluto  and  Homer, 
261;  On  Conducting*  261-262;  to 
Richter,  on  trouble  in  Munich,  262; 
fears  possible  deposing  of  Ludwig, 
262;  road*  about  Buyreuth,  262-263; 
decides  Bayrcuth  is  place  for  Ring, 
263-264,  265;  to  Mendes,  on  con- 
cert-conducting, 26 1;  sends  }x>t*.m  to 
Ludwig,  on  holy  bond  between 
them,  264;  Ludwig  sends  horse  to, 
265;  to  Ludwig,  on  having  theatre 
of  his  own,  265;  and  an  international 
theatre  in  Paris,  265  266  (note);  to 
Schott,  on  production  of  Ring  as 
ordinary  operas,  266  267;  to  Biehter, 
on  production  of  his  OIHTHS  in 
France,  266  (note) ;  and  Brassin,  266 
(note) ;  and  iirst  performance  of  Val- 
kyrie*  268,  286;  on  concert  |>ctform~ 
auces  of  Valkyrie*  268  (note);  to 
McmlcH,  on  (!crman  affairs,  269; 
and  Franco- Prussian  War,  270-272, 
275-276;  to  Mcutdta,  on  failings  of 
France,  270-272;  ami  SainUSaens, 
270  (noto);  Mendta  to,  on  Fnmco- 
War,  272;  on  n«jt*d  for 
n  of  Paris,  272  (note) ;  has 
Idyll  played  for  Oosima's 
birthday,  273-274;  on  TVi*  Destiny 
of  Opera,  274,  281,  301,  303;  sends 
Ludwig  Orchestral  Sketch  of  Act  I 
of  G&(terdamnterwrw>  274  (noto),  315; 
informs  Ludwig  of  marriage  to 
Cottimu,  274  (note):  and  Malwida 
von  MoytHmbug,  274  (note)*  402, 
625;  prose  writings  of,  on  munic, 
274-275;  on  Tfa  German  Fo^r&t/irf, . 
275;  To  the  German  Army  be/art 
Par  13 1  275;  and  Kaisermarsch,  275, 
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276-277,  27<>-280,  425,  426;  and 
Wiihttlm  I,  275,  279-280,  407,  408, 
416,  458,  542;  Bismarck  to,  on  his 
musical  victory  in  Paris,  275-276; 
parodies  Kaistrmarschj  276-277; 
and  Kine  Kapiiulation,  277-279, 
280,  325,  651;  asks  Bichter  to  set 
Kine  Kapitnkition  to  music,  278; 
Ludwig  to,  on  (Complete  production 
of  Itinfa  279;  to  Mendfts,  on  Buy- 
rout  h,  279  (note);  teutomania  of, 
280;  On  the,  Production  of  the  tftage- 
FextiMl-Play  *  The  Nibrturw\<t  Ring': 
a  Communication  and  Summons  to 
the  Friends  of  my  Art,  281  (note), 
304;  on  inability  to  complete  scor- 
ing of  <STw$/ritfrf,  281;  and  completion 
of  Siegfried,  284,  286;  wishes  to  pre- 
vent Munich  performance*  of  Stefl- 
/riVrf,  284;  withholds  scores  of  Ring 
from  JLudwig,  284;  contract  of,  with 
jLudwig,  on  King,  285,  352-353,  S52~ 
553,  572-573;  to  Klindworth,  on 
tficgfried,  286;  and  piano  score  of 
tiimfried,  286-287,  315;  to  Sehott, 
on  completion  of  tiuyfried,  286;  to 
Dufllipp,  on  Bayreuth,  287,  288, 
304,  305,  307  308,  316;  to  Dufllipp, 
on  ^iet/fricd,  287  (note)*  352-353;  to 
Schott,  to  return  manuscript  of  Val- 
kyrie twort*,  287  (note)*  316;  in  Bay- 
reuth, 288,  300,  311,  313,  351-352, 
355,  358  361,  377  d  «*y.;  unnounotttt 
phm  for  production  of  tliriff  at  Bay- 
reuth,  288;  plans  Bayn^uth,  292 
ft  xeq.t  350  d  **q^  377  «tf  *<t^,  384 
ei  seq**  *2*  <rf  *^*t*  in  Berlin*  292, 
301-303,  305,  386  387,  443,  464- 
466,  652  653,  655*656;  eimrly  plans 
of,  for  j>roduction  of  /*&<#,  292-297; 
to  tlhUg*  on  tiM«U«  for  Sityfrfaft 
ttmth,  292  293;  on  tltwiro  for  King, 
293,  294;  first  public  announcement 
of  plan  fur  Ring*  293;  to  Liazt,  on 
auditmcea  for  Ring,  293;  on  audi- 
eiw*4m  for  King,  293,  294-29S;  in 
preface  to  edition  of  King  poem, 
293-295;  on  the  mmken  orohentra, 
294;  on  finandng  of  King,  295-296; 
to  Ludwig,  on  Semper9a  model  for  a 
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festival  theatre,  296  (note);  and 
royalties,  298;  on  finishing  the  Ring, 
299;  desires  to  write  symphonies 
and  quartets,  299-300,  605,  615, 
701;  meets  Diifflipp  in  Augsburg, 
300,  304;  in  Dresden,  301,  385-386, 
660;  and  Pusinelli,  301;  f6ted  by 
Union  of  Berlin  Musicians,  302; 
conducts  in  Berlin,  302;  and  inter- 
view with  Bismarck,  302;  and  Tau- 
sig,  302-303,  307,  331  (note);  and 
Countess  von  Schleinitz,  303,  412; 
and  Wilhelm  Neumann,  303,  307 
(note);  in  Frankfort,  303,  380;  in 
Darmstadt,  303,  308,  355,  380;  in 
Heidelberg,  303;  birthday  party  for, 
303-304;  Diifflipp  to,  on  Bayreuth, 
304,  305,  308;  and  financing  of  Bay- 
reuth, 306-307,  309,  351-352,  381- 
387,  392-393,  397-419,  443-444, 
457-458,  548  et  &eq.;  to  Brandt,  on 
theatre  at  Bayreuth,  307  (note); 
and  Sernpcr^B  theatxe  plans,  308; 
to  Wilhclm  Tappert,  on  Ludwig, 
308;  asks  Bechstein  to  take  Tausig's 
place,  308;  and  Hecktil,  308-309, 
311,  312,  400,  407,  548;  Darmstadt 
offers  to  build  theatre  for,  309;  and 
Feustel,  310,  312,  313,  351,  398;  asks 
for  free  land  at  Bayreuth,  310-311; 
chcxKKM  site  for  theatre,  311,  312- 
313;  gives  concert  in  Mannheim, 
311-312;  and  Wagner-Veroine,  311, 
357,  385,  386;  arid  Muncker,  312, 
313;  and  R&niniicence*  of  Auber> 
313;  and  Berlioz,  313;  and  per- 
formance of  Isohmgrin  in  Bologna, 
313-314;  to  BoSto,  on  German  and 
Italian  music,  314;  to  Burgomaster 
of  Bologna,  314;  Diifflipp  asks  for 
Bcorts  of  Siegfried,  316,  352;  to  Lucl- 
wlg»  on  invitations  to  Bayreuth, 
316-317,  416;  to  Schott,  on  publica- 
tion of  tiicgfrwd  score,  316  (note); 
Ludwig  to,  on  his  collaboration  with 
him,  318-319;  and  Rohdo,  325,  344, 
373;  and  branch  with  Ni«Ugch<*, 
331-332,  582-597,  615;  and  Nhv* 
t««chtt'»  Birth  of  Tragedy  out  of  the 
Spirit  of  Music,  336-343,  348,  349, 
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365-369, 371-375 ;  to  Richter,  on  pro- 
duction of  Ring,  350;  plans  home  at 
Bayreuth,  350-351;  to  Pusinelli,  on 
financing  Bayreuth,  351,  381;  to 
Diifilipp,  that  Siegfried  is  unfinished, 
352-353;  domestic  luxury  of,  354; 
signs  contract  with  Volts  and  Batz 
to  handle  business  affairs,  354,  631- 
632;  engages  rooms  at  Fantaisie  in 
Bayreuth,  355;  and  laying  of  foun- 
dalion-slone  of  Bayreuth,  355,  358- 
360;  conducts  in  Vienna,  357,  440- 
441;and  JNiemann,  359, 429, 447-451 ; 
plans  festival  of  1874,  360-361;  in- 
vites Liszt  to  Bayreuth,  36 1-362 ;  and 
Adelhcid  von  Schorn,  362-363;  and 
Baroness  JMcydendorfT,  363;  Liszt 
to,  on  Wagner's  invitation,  363- 
364;  Open  Letter  to  Fricdrich  Nie- 
tzsche, Professor  of  Classical  Philology 
at  the  University  of  flasd,  367--36<>, 
371-372;  to  Bayreuthes  Tayblalt, 
377;  fears  heart  trouble,  378;  on 
search  for  wingers,  378,  380-381; 
visits  Liszt  in  Weimar,  378-379; 
in  Stuttgart,  380,  383,  384;  in  Mag- 
deburg, 380,  381;  in  Dotwuu,  380, 
381,  432;  to  Ludwig,  on  Ins  inner 
loneliness,  382;  sends  Ludwfg  vol- 
umes of  his  Collected  Writings  and 
Orchestral  Sketch  of  Act  III  of 
Gotterdammeruny,  382-383;  and  dif- 
ficulties in  Bayreuth,  384  ct  $eq.; 
and  Hofrat  Hemson,  384;  on  con- 
ducting tour,  385-387;  reads  C8M- 
terdammerung,  386;  in  Hamburg, 
386;  in  Schwerin,  386;  to  Ludwig, 
on  Karl  Hill,  386  (note);  and  Berlin 
Op$ra,  387;  on  Adors  and  Singers, 
388;  On  the  Name  Music-Drama, 
388;  A  Letter  to  an  Actor,  388;  on 
A  Glance  at  the  German  Operatic 
Stage  of  Today,  388;  on  The,  /torwfer- 
ing  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony, 
388;  on  State  and  Religion,  388 
(note);  to  Nietzsche,  on  being  Ger- 
man, 392;  birthday  of,  in  1873, 
395-396;  Concert  Overture  of,  395; 
arid  Beim  Antritt  des  neuen  Jahre&, 
395;  to  Albert  Gu  tin  ami,  on  Scho- 
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Wagner,  Richard  (continued) 
naich,  396  (note);  to  Ludwi#,  on 
progress  of  Bayreuth,  397,  410-112; 
prepares  brochure  on  Bayreuth, 
397,  399;  asks  Ludwigfs  help  for 
Bayreuth,  398,  409;  to  Diittlipp, 
asking  for  Ludwig's  guarantee,  398- 
399;  Diifflipp  to,  on  Luclwig's  re- 
fusal, 399;  to  Schott,  on  Cofferdam- 
merung,  402;  and  Kietz,  402,  403; 
and  Anton  Bruckner,  402-403;  to 
Nietzsche,  on  David  Strauss,  403; 
to  lleckel,  on  tusking  Ludwi&'s  help 
for  Bayreuth,  405,  407,  408;  and 
Felix  Dahn,  405-106;  and  (Jnrncl 
.Duke  of  Baden,  407,  408;  Ludwig 
to,  on  aiding  Bayreuth,  408;  and 
contract,  with  Court  Secretariat  for 
financing  Bayreuth,  40<>-110,  413- 
415,  554;  and  Joseph  Hoffmann, 
411,  431;  mid  Bruckner  brothers, 
411,  431 ;  and  <  Uiristino  Nibwnn,  41  i 
(note) ;  asks  Ludwig  to  suspend  pay- 
ment on  loan,  4.12  -113;  Duftlipp  to, 
on  Ludwift's  con  tract  with  liayrouth 
Committees  413,  415,  418  419;  to 
Dufflipp,  on  amending1  the  contract, 
413-415,  418  419;  to  eowvrtiao  in 
Pcrtth  and  Vioniuu  414:  to  Duttlipp, 
on  petition  to  Heit^hsUig  for  u  loiin, 
416;  to  give  private  iM»rfY>rmancG  of 
Kirtff  for  Ludwig,  416  418;  u>  Duff- 
lipp, on  mating  umuigeinent^  at 
Bayreuth,  417  41 B;  borrow**  horne 
from  Ludwig  for  (*rai«%  41B;  ac- 
cepts Maximilian  Order  for  Art,  and 
Science,  4!<>;  and  Wahnfried,  419- 
422;  tolauJwig*  on  Wuhufriwi,  -I20- 
422;  and  tlm  **  NiU'Iuug  (Uiancel- 
kry",  421;  and  Zumpe,  421;  antl 
Scucil,  421,  583;  and  Jowph  Kubin- 
Ktdn,  421,  638,  63<>*6-U;  and  Dem- 
etriwB  I^aluH,  421;  friendw  of,  423  • 
424;  to  Sohott,  asking  for  monoy 
for  future  work*,  424-125;  and  K.  K 
Intern,  42S»  426;  to  Schott,  on  tho 
Kaixermarsckt  426;  nn<l  m»w  con- 
tract with  Kchott,  426;  ami  NIC- 
U«che'*»  Vtility  and  Itarmfittn?x#  of 
History,  426  427;  caHting  the  Ring, 
428-431,  442-444,  467-469,  473- 
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474;  ami  Soariu,  429,  468-469,  473, 
652;  and  Hill,  42<);  and  Unger,  430, 
4-14,  451-152,  .1-57,  540,  551-552; 
and  Mutfcnw,  430;  and  Marianne 
Brandt,  430-431,  467;  in  Retrospect 
of  the  Magti-FMtimls  of  1876,  430- 
431,  486,  488-180;  and  Doepler, 
43  L;  on  costuming  of  Ririffi  431  ;  and 
Richard  Fricko,  -132,  411-445,  469; 
and  Brahms,  432—  135;  am!  Brahms's 
Triumphlied,  432-435;  completes 
Gotterdarnmemng,  4-36-437  ;  and 
Christmas  celebration  of  1874,  437; 
and  Bayrcuth  in  1875,  438  et  wq.; 
and  Parsifal,  438,  533,  541,  543-546, 
567,  569,  575,  579,  587-589,  598  et 
$*?.,  615,  620,  632f  664,  667;  in  Co- 
burg,  438;  on  Spohr's  Jettsonda, 
438-439;  and  Eugon  Gura,  438,  439; 
on  An  Operatic  Performance  in 
Is.ipziy,  438-439;  on  Liraf*  Hells  of 
Strasshurg,  439,  628;  und  Elisabeth 
Fora  tor-  NfctXHoho,  440;  and  Marie, 
Ihrhums  HolwnlohG,  440;  and  Pau- 
lino. Mettornloh,  440;  asks  Nietxsohc 
to  act  as  Sittgfriod's  guardian  in 
went  of  his  death,  440  (noto);  in 
FttHth,  441;  to  Diiftlipp,  offering  to 
play  oxeorptH  from  (totimlilmmeruny 
for  Luclwig,  4*11  412;  asks  Hermann 
Ixwi  to  arrange  ix%rformunco  of 
Tristan  in  Munich,  442;  in  Hanover, 
442  443;  and  Han*  von  Bmnnart, 
442  413;  in  Brwmwu'k,  443;  and 
Therm*  Yogi,  441;  rehearsing  the 
Itirtff*  414  456,  166  476;  and  Julias 
Hoy,  451;  to  Ludwig,  on  singern  for 
Hirty,  452,  460;  on  Hinging,  453-456; 
prc^panvH  for  ftrnt  fifHtival»  457  rf  ^,; 
in  TftplitSB*  457;  Mcuttln  Afotrt  Ijtiwn 
to  Ludwig,  457;  und  Vienna  per- 


in*  45*>  46V;  and  Jauntur,  459,  463, 
,  474  (milts);  oondwrtH  l&htngrini 
460,  *if&;  ami  Jolmnn  Stnutiw,  461; 
tx>  I  ley,  on  I  talmas  and  hin  munu^ 
461-462;  and  Hugo  Wolf,  462-463; 
to  Jatuu^,  an  mtver  returning  to 
Vienna,  463;  ami  tttarcicd  »inger«, 
463-464;  und  li<vrtin  performance)  of 
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Tristan,  464 -466;  and  Hiilsen,  465- 
466,  469-170,  5#4~587;  refuses  to 
allow  performances  of  Valkyrie,  467; 
and  Lilli  Lehmann,  467;  and  Jose- 
fine  Schdfcdcy,  468;  and  Kogl,  469, 
472,  473;  and  Siehr,  473-474;  and 
Centennial  March,  475-476,  542; 
and  iirst  Bayreuth  festival,  477  et 
wq.;  mid  Lud wig's  private  showing 
of  Riny,  47a-^t8 1 ;  and  text  of  Goiter- 
dfimmerurifa  4BO-1*82;  writes  addi- 
tional music  to  Goiter dammerung, 
482 ;  Ludwig  to,  on  the  performance 
of  tlift  Ring,  482—183;  discards  some 
worda  and  music  from  Lohengrin, 
482  (note);  to  l^udwig,  on  Kaiser's 
visit  to  Bayreuth,  483;  ut  conclusion 
of  first  festival,  484;  to  Hill,  on  cast 
of  Ring,  486;  and  Wolzogen,  486, 
574,  6 1 1 ,  619,  621 ;  to  Ludwig,  on  the 
first  festival,  486-487;  and  Nie- 
tzsche'a  Richard  Wagner  in  Bayreuth, 
401-497;  entertains  at  Wahnfried, 
512-515,  526-527;  and  Nietzsche's 
CVwrfl  of  Wayner,  538;  after  the  fes- 
tival of  1876,  540  et  seq*;  to  Lilli 
Lchmaim,  on  his  future,  540;  to 
Ludwig,  on  1877  festival,  540-541; 
in  Vouico,  541,  628,  620,  633,  669, 
6<)7  et  MV/,;  in  Bologna,  541;  in 
Naploa,  541,  622-626,  664;  in  Rome, 
541 ;  in  Sorrento,  541,  543,  545;  and 
Com  to  Arthur  Gobinoau,  541,  628, 
653-655,  6H1-682,  707;  and  Sgam- 
but!,  541;  l)0gina  tt  symphony  of 
mourning,  541-542;  to  Ludwig,  on 
tttticitataft  financing  Bayreuth,  542^ 
543,  549;  last  mating  of,  with  Nie- 
tZMtw,  543-547;  and  I>uul  life.  543; 
Chrintmnity  of,  543-5-^K  599;  to 
FtaiHtaL  on  Bayreuth  deitcit,  548-549 ; 
to  I>Ui!lipp,ou  Bavarian  government 
taking  over  Bayrtniih,  549,  567;  to 
Standiiartner,  on  financing  of  Bay- 
ninth,  549;  on  Balling  Wahnfriod, 

549,  558,  566;  to  Ludwig,  on  retir- 
ing into  poverty,  550;  to  Hftrkel,  on 
hi«  fttith  in  Gorman  publics  550; 
plans  to  give  concerts  in  England, 

550,  553,  555  -556;  and  Angolo  Neu- 
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mann,  550,  582-587,  650-653,  655- 
658,  670,  682-683;  and  August 
Forster,  551-553,  559,  560-564;  and 
production  of  Ring  in  Leipzig,  551- 
555,  559-564,  582-583;  to  Sucher, 
on  giving  Ring  in  Leipzig,  552;  asks 
Lucbvig  to  void  Ring  contract,  552- 
553;  and  Hodge  and  Essex,  555,  556 
(note),  558;  and  Dannreuther,  555 
(note),  556,  559;  gives  concerts  in 
London,  556-558,  559  (note);  and 
George  Eliot,  556;  and  George  Henry 
Lewes,  556;  and  Browning,  556-557; 
to  Jachmann,  on  London  concerts, 
556  (note);  and  Edward  Burne- 
Jones,  556-557  (note);  and  Rudolf 
Lehmann,  557;  and  Herkomcr,  557; 
photographed  by  Elliott  and  Fry, 
557;  and  Sainton,  557;  and  Liiders, 
557;  and  Queen  Victoria,  557;  to 
Feustel,  on  his  London  concerts, 
558;  considers  an  American  tour, 
558;  to  Ludwig  Sc.homann,  on  his 
London  concerts,  559;  Diifflipp  to, 
on  Munich  performances  of  Ring* 
559;  to  Forster,  on  pnxluction  of 
Ring  in  Leipzig,  559-561,  562-563; 
Forster  offers  now  agreement  to, 
561-562,  563;  in  Ems,  565;  and 
Putzmucherin  letters,  565  (note), 
606,  607;  Ludwig  to,  on  Wagner's 
settling  in  America,  566;  to  Lud- 
wig,  on  saving  Beyrouth,  566-567; 
sends  Ludwig  poem  of  Parsifal, 
567;  to  Ludwig,  on  Parsifal,  569, 
575,  602,  609,  612,  634,  635,  659, 
660;  to  Diifflipp,  on  Munich  per- 
formance of  Ring,  570;  plans  MUBIC 
School  in  Bayreuth,  570-574;  and 
Ludwig  Schemana,  571;  reads 
poem  of  Parsifal  to  Vereine  dele- 
gates, 571;  reports  on  festival  to 
the  delegates,  571-573;  and  prod- 
uction of  Ring  in  Vienna,  574 
(note);  to  Bayreuther  Btfilter,  on 
support  of  Bayreuth,  575;  to  Lud- 
wig, on  the  **  German  spirit'*,  575; 
royalties  of,  from  Munich  Court 
Theatre,  575-576,  577-578,  579; 
and  Bttrkdt  576-577,  579;  and 
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agreement  between  Intendanz  and 
Court  Secretariat  and  Bayreuth 
Committee,  577-579,  580,  608-609, 
612-613;  to  Feustel,  on  sxiccessful 
liquidation  of  Bayreuth  debt,  579- 
580;  royalties  from  operas,  to  1913, 
580-58  L;  and  Berlin  production  of 
Ring,  583-587,  652-653,  655-658; 
and  Nietzsche*!*  Human*  Ail-too 
Human,  587-588,  589-593,  602;  to 
Franz  Overbook,  on  evil  threatening 
Nietzsche,  590;  on  Public,  and  Popu- 
larity, 591-593,  599  (note);  Nie- 
tzsche on  Jewish  origin  of,  596;  on 
the  German  spirit  as  represented  by 
the  Reich,  598-601;  Ludwig  to,  not 
to  lose  faith  in  German  spirit,  599; 
and  Shall  we  hope?,  599;  to  Kon- 
stantin  Frantz,  on  Germany  and 
barbarism,  599-600;  on  The.  Work 
and  Mission  of  My  Life,  600-601; 
on  England,  600;  to  Ludwig,  on  his 
son  Siegfried,  600  (note) ;  on  North 
America,  601;  campaigns  against 
vivisection,  601-602;  and  Open 
loiter  to  Ilerr  Krnst  von  Webtir> 
author  of  'The  Tortnre-chamtwrs  of 
Science.*,  602;  and  "connecting 
links  *'  between  Parsifal  and  /tiny, 
602-604;  to  Cotthna,  on  Parsifal, 
602-603,  605;  and  love  of  pwfumcH, 
606-607,  698;  and  financing  of  Por- 
$ifal>  607-610,  611,  612,  674-675; 
to  Ludwig,  on  postponing  Parsijal, 
608;  and  casting  of  Parsifal*  609- 
610,  635,  650 '-660,  675  678;  aelb 
scores  of  Album  Sonata  and  JKlty filed 
Fdyll  to  Schotta,  610;  and  American 
tour,  610;  and  publishing  »coro  of 
Parsifal,  610;  and  Bayreuth  "pro- 
tectorate", 611;  Ludwig  to,  on 
Parsifal  at  Bayreuth,  613;  in  Pa- 
lermo, 614,  663,  664-668; 
Parsifal  to  Goaima,  614;  in 
of  health,  615  t,l  seq.;  and 
Sfoflw,  615,  678,  701-702;  On  Poetry 
and  Composition,  615;  On  Opera 
Podry  and  Composition  in  Pariieu~ 
for,  615;  On  the.  Application  ofAfwtic 
to  the  Drama*  615--616;  on  ftdtgion 
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and  Art,  616-619;  and  What  hoofs 
this  Knowledge?*  616;  and  Know 
Thyself^  616;  on  Herodom  and  Chris- 
tianity* 616,  654;  on  a  "puroM  race, 
616  617;  conversation  of,  at  Wuhn- 
friod*  61<>  620;  and  K<»Hcrmann, 
620;  on  Cosima's  diary,  620  (noto); 
«H  a  pianist*  620  (note);  and  llein- 
rirh  von  Stein,  621,  632;  birthday 
celebration  of,  in  1878,  621;  in 
Posiliix),  622,  627;  to  Ludwxg,  on 
trip  to  Italy,  622,  627;  has  wy«ij>o- 
IUH,  622;  and  Joukowftky,  623-624, 
639,  641,  661-665;  on  Kusaia,  623; 
in  Perugia,  621;  in  Amalfi,  624;  in 
Ravello,  624;  to  Ludwig,  on  KHng- 
Kor'H  magic  garden,  624-625;  on 
Rossini's  BarbwrCt  625;  and  Tristan 
in  Italian*  625;  visits  Naples  Con- 
servatoire, 625-626;  to  the  Duke  of 
Bagnara,  on  the  Conservatoire,  626; 
refund  to  sign  petition  to  Reichstag 
against  Jews,  626;  finances  of,  in 
Italy,  626-  627;  Ludwig  grants  rent 
allowance  to,  627;  in  Siena,  628; 
plays  through  third  act  of  Parsifal 
for  Ltat,  (>2B;  on  (iohineau's  /«- 
fyfiMt  ffo$  raws  humairtes,  62ft,  654; 
at  Court  Theatre  iwrforuumcoH  of 
hin  works,  62<>;  denudes  to  recast. 
Fly  ing  IhtMiman  in  a  .single  act, 
62C>;  last  nutting  of,  with  Ludwig, 
62*);  conduct*  Parsifal  Prelude,  62(>, 
630,  631 ;  writeH  "programme  note'* 
on  Parsifal  IVehide,  629;  and  Ixw- 
Irnoh,  629  4BO,  631;  on  Una  Ka- 
mftnn'H  biography  of  Lin/.t,  632;  on 
rereading  his  letters  to  lihlig,  632  - 
633;  and  Chrintnuw  of  1880,  633; 
at»d  piano  amvngcmcnt  of  Bootho- 
ven*s  Ninth  Symphony,  633;  to 
laidwtg,  on  npcndmg  half  year  in 
Italy,  633;  }Hrt»|mrut5on»  of,  for  pro- 
duction of  Parsifal,  63 1  ft  #vq»*  *wd 
Jtiger^  635;  and  Hermann  Ixsvi,  635- 
638;  t*>  Lttdwig,  on  I^vi  n»  con- 
ductor of  t*ar#ifal,  637;  hud  wig  to» 
cm  C^hrirttmnH  and  Jews,  637  638; 
to  Ludwig«  on  Judaism  HH  the  enemy 
of  humanity,  688-^3^;  Ufo  of.  at 
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Wahnfricd,  639  et  seq.;  Rubinstein 
to,  asking  his  help,  640;  and  Biilow's 
concerts  for  Bayreuth,  641-6i*5; 
Biilow'«  proposal  for  statue  of,  642- 
645,  6-17;  and  adoption  of  Billow's 
children,  615-648;  to  Angelo  Neu- 
mann, on  his  added  income,  650; 
supervises  Berlin  Ring,  652-653; 
to  Ludwig,  on  Berlin  Ring,  652;  on 
mixing  of  racial  blood,  654;  birthday 
celebration  in  1881,  655;  and  mis- 
understanding with  Neximann,  655- 
658;  and  Neumann's  scheme  for  a 
touring  Wagner  company,  660-662, 
670,  682-683;  Theatre  in  Berlin, 
661;  to  Ludwig,  on  his  age  and 
health,  663;  in  Rimini,  664;  in 
Foggia,  664;  to  Ludwig,  on  Italy, 
664;  repugnance  of,  for  decay,  664 
(note);  on  Shakespeare,  665-666; 
and  the  "Porazsi  melody",  666- 
667;  sketched  by  Renoir,  667-668; 
conducts  military  band  in  Palermo, 
668;  in  /Vcireale,  668-669;  in  Giarre, 
669;  in  Riposto,  660;  in  Taormina, 
660;  in  Messina,  669;  and  Karl 
Hitter,  669;  grants  exclusive  rights 
of  Ring  to  Neumann,  670;  and  Lon- 
don performances  of  Tristan  and 
Meiskrsintftri  672;  offered  doctorate 
by  Oxford,  672;  to  Ludwig,  on  his 
privacy  in  Bayreuth  theatre*  674; 
and  Opm  l*etler  to  Harut  tx>n  Wolzo- 
ffm*  674;  on  The.  Stipendiary  Fund, 
675*  676»  677;  and  the  Stipendiary 
Foundation,  675;  on  singers  ^creat- 
ing** part«,  676,  677;  to  Ixvvi,  on 
Vogl  and  his  wife,  677-678;  Ludwig 
U>,  to  oompoAf*  Die  Kwgtrt  678;  to 
Ludwig,  that  Parsifal  will  bo  his 
la«t  wt)rkt  678;  proinwes  ("onima  to 
writo  a  pendant  to  ttiegfrwd  Idyll, 
679;  health  of,  in  I882r  679;  to  Lud- 
wig, on  Liazt  and  him,  680;  la«l 
yearn  of»  ami  Co»Jma»  680  -681;  last 
birthday  colebnition  of,  681;  urgtiH 
Ludwig  to  attend  Parsifal  in  Bay- 
reuth, 682;  all  operas  of,  given  m 
Lflipaig  by  Neumann,  682;  and  re- 
heorsal*  of  Parsifal,  684-686;  and 
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Wagner,  Richard  (continued) 
the  transformation  curtain,  684 
(note);  and  the  first  performances 
of  Parsifal,  689-692;  dissolves  the 
Patronatverein,  690;  applauds 
Flower  Maidens,  690,  702,  70-1.;  on 
Marianne  Brandt  as  Kundry,  690- 
691;  to  JLudwig,  on  Parsifal  per- 
formances, 690  (note),  692  (note); 
conducts  third  act  of  Parsifalt  692; 
to  Ludwig,  on  his  absence  from 
Parsifal  festival,  693-694;  to  Wolzo- 
gcn,  on  the  Vereine,  694-695;  to 
Stein,  on  the  Bayreuth  festivals, 
695;  at  homo  during  the  Parsifal 
festival,  695r-696;  heart  attacks  of, 
696,  705-706,  707,  711;  and  the,  end 
in  Venice,  697  ct  seq.;  and  the 
Palazzo  Vendramin-Calergi,  697  - 
698;  and  Alexander  Wolkoff,  098; 
and  Ilcinrich  Thode,  698;  Jou- 
kowsky  on,  699-700;  (Sahriel  Monod 
on,  700;  plans  to  give  all  his  operas 
in  Buyreuth,  700;  to  Ludwig,  on 
entrusting  his  work  to  Siegfried, 
700-701;  to  Neumann,  on  Parsifal, 
701 ;  .Ludwig  to,  on  his  plan  to  give 
all  his  OJXTOH  in  Bayrouth,  701 
(note) ;  let.ters  of,  to  loading  singers 
in  Parsifal,  701  (note);  to  Therese 
Malten,  on  1883  Parsifal  produe- 
tJon,  701  (note);  to  Winkelmann, 
on  his  voice,  701  (note);  to  Searia, 
on  suggesting  another  singer  for 
Gurnemanz,  701  (note);  abandons 
idea  of  Die  Sivyer,  701  702;  on  The 
Staye-nedication-Festwal  in  May- 
reath,  1#82>  702-705;  cm  winging  in 
his  operas*  702-703;  on  acting  in  his 
operas,  703-704;  Friedrieh  Keppler, 
on  malady  of,  705-706;  dependence 
of,  on  Gosima,  706-707;  on  Nie- 
tzsche's Gay  faience,  707;  conduct H 
performance  of  his  symphony  of 
1832  for^Cosima't*  birthday,  707- 
708;  to  Liszt,  on  the  Venice  ort'hes- 
tra,  708  (note);  on  his  youthful 
symphony,  708;  plans  Buyreuth  fas- 
tival  of  1883,  708;  tries*  to  indu<^ 
Ludwig  to  «<w  Parsifal  at  festival  of 
1883,  708-709;  Open  Utter  of,  to 


Wagner,  I\ichard  (continued) 

Stein,  on  (iobincuu\s  7xx  Renais- 
sance, 709, 710;  to  JLudwig,  on  .Liszt's 
social  functions,  709;  medical  treat- 
ment of,  710;  sees  carnival  in  Venice, 
710;  arid  KouquiVs  Undine,  710;  last 
days  of,  710-712;  to  Cos! ma,  on  the 
Rhine  Maidens.  711;  death  of,  711- 
712;  last  words  of,  712;  funeral  of, 
713,  716;  Liszt  on  death  of,  713; 
'Biilow  on  death  of,  713  -711;  Ludwig 
on  death  of,  7M;  Verdi  on  death 
of,  714;  death  mask  of,  714-715 
(note);  body  of,  sent  to  BuyreiUh, 
715;  public  tributes  to,  715;  music 
of,  written  for  homecoming  of 
Weber's  remains,  715;  and  proces- 
sion to  \Vahnfried,  716;  new  light 
ozi  flwfl/riVfrf  Idyll  of,  717  719 

Wayner*  Rwhard  (Mendes),  256  (note) 

Wagner  in  ttavrntth*  Itichard  (Nie- 
t*sehe),  359,  39 4,  J27,  431,  19!  -197, 
498,  500  (note),  520  (note),  525,  527 

Wagner,  Siegfried,  276,  396  (note)* 
420,  131,  437,  600  (note);  birth  of, 
171,  190  191,  273  (note);  as  Sieg- 
fried in  mummery,  303;  Nietyisehe 
to  be  guardian  of,  in  event  of  Wag- 
ner's death,  440  (noli*);  education 
of,  619  (note),  621;  to  write  father'n 
biography*  620;  in  1U7U  birthday 
mummery,  621  (note);  as  Jesus  in 
tableau.  633,  655;  us  Parsifal  in  tab- 
leau, 655;  illness  of,  661,  665;  in  the 
Palaswto  WndramitM  'alergi,  6<>7; 
to  have  charge  of  Ba;»  reuth  festivals, 
700-701 ;  and  the  tfifiyfrieti  Mytt.  719 

Wayner  nrut  t\M:$ch&  zttr  Xeil  ihrer 
Frewui&chaft  ( Kornt  <»r-  N  tc  txmrluO . 

310,  431,  519  (note) 
Wugncr-Vwt'itus  2HI  (nt>te),  303,  309, 

311,  315,  35 1.  357,  360,  385,  386, 
,392-393,   39«,   400,   403,    140,    H3, 

52f>,  549,  560.  571,  572,  578,  659. 
691-695;  Wagner  dissolve**,  674,  690 
Wagnerinm,   an  a   faith,   93-94,    103 
(note) 


(Strobd),  717 

¥&gtwr&  l<eb*m»liwiGht*  ttirhartt:  H*H 
Work  awf  Mmwn  of  my  Life,  T/w* 
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Wahnfried,  12  (nole),  20,  25  (note),  27, 
31,  253,  303  (note);  and  manipula- 
tion l>f  Wagner's  let  tors,  244  2-15 
(not*1);  Ludwig  and,  304  (note); 
building  of,  350-351;  Wagner  at, 
410  ct  wr/.;  description  of,  419-422; 
rehearsals  at.  447-418;  Wagner 
willing  t.o  soli,  540,  558,  566;  ac- 
countings of  Wagner's  royalties, 
580  581;  gatherings  at,  61*  0-620; 
Wagner's  HIV  at,  630  cf  scq. 

Waibel,  Fraulcin,  in  Wagner's  London 
concerts,  555,  556 

HYiMrf»<%  7>tV:  see  Valkyrie 

U  «m/<w,  Wagner  on,  145 

Warlburg,  68,  60 

Wasehmit/.ius,  Wagner'n  copyist,  188 
(note) 

Weber,  Ernst  von,  602 

Weber,  Karl  Maria  von,  454;  Wagner's 
music  written  for  homecoming  of  re- 
mains of,  715 

Weckerliiu  Friiuloin,  452;  a«  Kka,  4-12; 
as  (Jut  rune,  '178 

Weimar,  Mrisforsintfcr  in,  134  (note); 
\\agner  in,  378  370;  King  in,  582 

Woinert,  Suzanne,  on  Wahnfried,  303 
(note) 

Weingartner,  Paul  Felix,  on  Billow,  as 
oj>era  conductor,  115  116;  on  Hod- 
wig  Heieher-Kindcrnwnn,  651  (note.) 

Weiss,  as  Froh,  145 

Weisshetmer*  \\endclin,  memoirs  of, 
103  (note);  and  Wagner,  I'M)  130, 
375  377:  YTworfw  Kwnrr  of,  136- 
130,375  377;  (ilasettapp  ont  138 

WcsondonL  Mathilde,  184  (not  o),  273, 
3«6  (ini*r)f  305,  RW.  610;  \\agner 
to,  on  7*m&w»  17;  in  Drcmlon,  301 
(note);  Wagner's  love  for,  606,  607 

Wmwlonk,  Otto,  273,  386  (note); 
Wagner  to,  on  coming  premiere  of 
tthbuyuM.  2(W;  in  Dresden,  301 


music,  937  (note) 
What  6oo&  //iiv  Kntwlfttffd? 

616 

What  ir  (forrwff  (Wagner),  OH,  260t  280 
Witii,  M«rh\  an  Brynhikl<%  583 
Wirymluti  irn  *SSt»mmrr  «r*rf 

tinl  im  WMer  (W«JO, 


\\ioprccht,  Wilhelm  Friedrich,  276 
(note) 

Wiesbaden,  Billow  in,  160,  168 

Wilamowiu-MollendorfF,  Ulrich  von, 
on  Nietzsche's  Birth  of  Tragedy,  366; 
and  Wagner,  367-360 

Wilhelm  I,  German  Emperor,  263,  271 
(note),  277,  387,  417;  Wagner  and, 
275,  270-280,  407,  408,  416,  458, 
512;  lliilscn  to,  on  Bayreuth,  465- 
466,  569-570;  in  Bayreuth,  483,  529, 
572;  sanctions  Berlin  production  of 
KitW,  584,  585,  586;  at  Berlin  King, 
656 

Wilholm  II,  (iornmn  Emperor,  95 
(note),  431  (note) 

WiUwbn  Mfister  ((iJoetlie),  4-16  (note) 

Wilhelmme,  Margravine  of  Bayreuth, 
263 

Wilholmj,  August,  362  (note);  in  Bay- 
reuth,  416,  476,  483,  485;  and  Wag- 
ner's concerts  in  London,  555,  556; 
as  pallbearer  for  Wagner,  716 

Wille,  Francois,  73,  273 

Wille,  Fruu,  273;  Wagner  to,  on  Mal- 
vina  Scrhnorr\s  Isolde,  36,  37;  on 
Wagner*s  political  influence  with 
Ludwig,  73  (note) 

Winckelmann,  Johann,  05,  371 

Winkeimann,  Hermann,  424,  489;  as 
Parsifal,  464,  580,  650,  677,  678, 
685,  601;  Wagner  to,  on  his  voice, 
70!  (note) 

Wittgenstein*  Princess  Carolyne  von, 
186,  410,  670;  Lisst  to,  on  Ufa,  110; 
Liszt  to,  on  Wagner,  1  1  1-  112;  Lmt 
to,  on  Wagner  *s  marriage  to  Conima, 
274  (note);  iJtust  to,  on  financing  of 
Baynuith*  351  ;  Lisgt'H  relations 
with,  361,  362,  378;  LLsxt  to,  on 
(!<>Hima,  378;  LiHzt  to,  on  Wagner'n 
Villa  Fion^ntina,  628;  and  Lina 
Hiununn'H  Inogniphy  of  Liszt,  632; 
Litust  to^  on  Billow  *H  health,  647™ 
M8;  Liazt  to>  on  Wagner  in  the 


608;  on  .Lirt/t^  friendBiiip  with 
Wagner,  60a  690;  Ltet  to»  on  Wag- 
ner*H  (Conducting  hin  symphony  of 
1832,  708  (xiote);  JUHat  to,  oa  Wa»- 
ne»r*H  funeral,  713 
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Wittmann,  gives  performance  of  Gey- 
er's  Der  bethlehemitische  Kinder- 
more?,  395 

Wolf,  Hugo,  254,  582;  and  Wagner, 
462-463 

Wolf  el,  Bayreuth  arcliitect,  307, 
308 

Wolff,  Hermann,  granted  exclusive 
right  of  performance  of  Wagner's 
symphony  of  1832,  708  (note) 

Wolfram,  Heinrich,  423 

Wolfram,  Klara,  Wagner  to,  on  Lud- 
wig,  40;  Wagner  to,  on  lack  of 
family,  174;  death  of,  423 

WolkoiF,  Alexander,  698;  and  Wag- 
ner's death,  711  (note);  and  Wag- 
ner's death  mask,  714,  715  (note) 

Wolzogen,  Hans  von,  and  Wagner, 
486,  515,  600  (note),  619,  621;  edits 
Bayreuther  Blatter,  574,  675;  and 
Bayreuth  "protectorate",  611;  on 
Wagner's  conversation  at  Wahn- 
fricd,  619,  620;  Billow  to,  on  his  re* 
citals  for  benefit  of  Bayreuth,  641- 
642,  643,  644,  645,  647,  648;  and 
Bayreuth  Association,  694-695 ; 


WoLsogen,  Hans  von  (continued) 
Wagner  to,  on  the  Vereine,  694-695; 
as  pallbearer  for  Wagner,  716 

Work  and  Mission  of  my  Life,  The 
(Wagner),  600-601 

Worms,  Diet  of,  103  (note) 

Wiillner,  Franz,  to  organize  choral 
singing  at  Music  School,  65;  con- 
ducts Rhintgold  premiere,  227-228; 
and  Wagnor,  233,  247;  conducts 
Valkyrie,  premiere,  267 

Wiillner,  Ludwig,  228  (note) 

Wiirzburg,  Wagner  in,  380;  and  the 
Ring,  565 


YOUNG     Nidzsche, 
Nietzsche,  Der 


The:    see    Jange 


,  Friedrich  von,  479  (note) 
Ziymrwrbaron,  Der  (Strauss),  537 
Zimmern,  Helen,  Nietzsche  to,  on  ex- 
terminating Christianity,  597 
Zoller,     (General    von,    Lutiwig    and 

funeral  of,  43  (note) 
Zumlwseh,  Kaspar  von,  420 
Zumpe,  HiTmami,  121,  424 
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